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Dancing to the music of the Г 


here is the 


Victrola is the favorite pastime == 


With a Victrola and Victor Dance Records it is easy to 

learn all the new dances. 
И | The maxixe, hesitation, tango, one-step— you can enjoy 
. Bl all the modern dances in your own home with the Victrola. 


*How to Dance the One Step, Hesitation, and Tango" is a new Victor 
booklet just issued—illustrated with. photos of Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle 
(who use the Victor exclusively and superintend the making of Victor Dance 
Records) and 288 motion-picture photographs. Ask any Victor dealer for a 
copy, or write us. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 
to $200, and any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish to hear. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 

Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— HIS MASTERS VOICE 


the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Protection 
for the Home 


The strongest desire of husband and wife is the 
welfare of their children. 

The husband works hard to provide for them, and 
would be glad to w how best to protect them. 

The wife works hard, too—in the home—and 
is equally interested with her husband in home-pro- 
tection, such as that-offered by 


The Postal Life 


Net Cost Low in the 


POSTAL 


because 
Ist. Commission Dividends ranging, on 
whole-life policies, up to 


40% 


of the lum go to Policy- 
holders the first year. 

2d. Renewal - Commission Dividends and 
Otfice-Expense Savings covered by the 


dividends go to Policy- 
olders in subsequent years. 
he Usual contingent policy- 


34. The 
dividends, based on the Company's 
earnings, still further reduce the 
each the first. 
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The woman's interest in insurance-protection and 
health-conservation is not less than her husband's. 
Nowadays thoughtful people talk these things over 
together. 


Why Not Investigate? 


The Postal Life issues all the standard forms— 
Whole Life, Limited-Payment Life, Endowment, 
Joint-Life, Child’s Welfare and Industrial—but it 
is probable that you will be interested most in a 
Monthly Income Policy —the Contract that will pro- 
vide a regular monthly income for life. 


Write the Company for Official Information, giv- 
ing date of birth of both husband and wife, also 
occupation. The Company will send full particu- 
lars, and then you can talk it over together. Please 
mention THE AMERICAN for July. No agent will 
be sent to visit you; the benefit of his commission 
goes to you because you direct. 


POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. R. MALONE, President 


35 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 
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UNITED STATES 
100 People 
20 Houses 


W 


EUROPE 
100 People 
20 Houses 

l Telephone 


Results Compared with Theories 


There they have: 


One telephone for each 
persons. hundred persons. 


Here we have: 


Ten telephones for each 
hundr 


Practically no telephones 


Nearly one rural telephone 
on the farms. 


to every two farms. 


Reasonable rates fitted to Unreasonable rates arbitra- 


the various needs of the whole пу made without regard to 
people. various needs of the whole 
people. 
Telephone exchanges open Telephone exchanges 
continuously day and night. closed during lunch hour, 
nights and Sundays. 
Policy—prompt service. Policy — when your tum 
comes. 


America's Telephones Lead the World 
with the Best Service at the Lowest Cost. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 


Who Pays—Dad or You? 


Pick your own school; you can have a $400 cash 
scholarship by September Ist. 

The repeating value of that scholarship will carry you through 
every year of your preparatory or college course. 

Scores of students entered various schools and colleges last Septem- 
ber with all bills paid under the Crowell Scholarship plan. 


Write for the booklet explaining the Scholarship plan 
SCHOLARSHIP BUREAU 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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“When My Ship 
Comes In” 


Now for the story of America’s bank- 
rupt little side-show called Broadway, 
where the wages of sin and success are 
spent. A man’s size, woman-wise novel 
of the “Great White Way.” 


Gouverneur Morris 


knows his New York, and he tells a crack- 
ing good story. Here is the theatrical 
game with the paint taken off. The 
illustrations by 


Charles Dana Gibson 


bring the exciting scenes of action before 
your eyes as vividly as pictures thrown 
on a screen. 


A theatrical manager, rambling about 
a Cape Cod fishing village, discovers a 
girl, charming, ingenuous, with loads of 
unsuspected talent. Housekeeping and 
baby-raising in a little square house by 
the sea or the stage? Which? 


Morris tells. His story will get to 
your heart as few stories have. You 
don’t want to miss it. Before you have | 
read two chapters you will agree that it 
is the biggest thing in fiction this year. 


Hearst’s Magazine 


119 West 40th Street, New York City |} 
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Only a Vapeur 


and this coupon mailed today will bring you the 
next three months of Hearst's Magazine— value 
45c. These issues contain in addition to Gouver- 
neur Morris' novel, big serials by Winston 
Churchill, Jack London, and George Randolph 
Chester. Send now to Henrst's Magazine, 119 
West 40th Street, New York City. 
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You get a whole new novel 
every month in 


MUNSEY'S 
MAGAZINE 


and get it first, get it before 


it goes into book form. 


The Munsey with its com- 
plete novel and all other 
features costs you I5c. 


The same novel when it 
goes into book form will 
cost you $1.50. 


A Happy Marriage 
Depehds largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary, 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Lilustrated) 
by William H. Walling, 4. M., M. D., imparts in a 
clear, wholesome way in one volume 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
вотна a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Allin one volume. Illustrated, $2, postpaid. 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions" and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co. 796 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


It Isn’t Too Early 
To Think of Christmas Presents 


The forehanded woman who likes to get 
everything done in good time needs the 
Evelyn Parsons’ Embroidery Book, Num- 
ber V. It contains many new and 
original ideas for attractive gifts that are 
easy to make and desirable when finished. 
Designs for collars, work- bags, 
traveling bags, guest towels, baby 
bonnets and i bibs, doilies, pillow 
covers, between-meal centerpieces, 
incushions, candle shades, nap- 
Pin rings, and many others, all 
fully illustrated. 
The price of the Em- 
broidery Book, Volume 
V, is ten cents. 
Order from the Embroidery De- 
partment of the WoMAN’S 
Номе COMPANION, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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The Editor’s Table 


Jerry Travers on golf, Mary Garden on opera singers, 
Stephen Leacock’s satire, stories by Alice Hegan Rice and 
Will Irwin in THe AMERICAN MacaziNE for August 


EVERAL hundred 

thousand golf players 

wonder why they 

can’t play better golf, 
and other folk, to the num- 
ber of several millions per- 
haps, wonder why any hu- 
man being should want to 
play the game at all. 

In the August number 
of THe AMERICAN МАСА- 
ZINE is the first of a series 
of three articles that will 
answer both questions. 

Jerry Travers is the 
author of the series. He is 
now the amateur champion 
of the United States for the 
fourth time. By the time 
this is printed he may be 
the amateur champion of 
the world. 

This first article is called 
“Wonder Shots That Have 
Won Golf Championships.” 
The second has to do with 
the most important stroke 
in the game, while the third 
takes up the burning ques- 
tion of being “оп your 
game,” which is something 
not entirely confined to golf. 

In telling about the wonder shots, the 
amateur champion makes you feel the 
strain and excitement of a match. If you 
don’t play, perhaps you will doubt getting 
ш up over the spectacle of a man 

PUDE a little rubber ball and making it 
lover twenty feet of turf into a small cup. 


ATMO RRA HO A 


CUMULUS 


The Greatest Golfer in America— 
who begins next month the best 
golf stories you have ever read 
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But you will get a thrill, 
for that putt made it pos- 
sible for a twenty-year-old 
boy named Ouimet to defeat 
the greatest professional 
players of golf and to win 
the open championship of 
the United States. 

In a golf match a player 
always has two opponents— 
the other player and his own 
nerves, and the latter are 
the most difficult to master. 
Travers makes you realize 
this in his article. It doesn’t 
take much imagination to 
make it plain why golf is so 
very typical in a concrete 
way of the business of living 
and doing. 

Travers tells of a few 
of his own wonder shots, 
but mostly he devotes him- 
self to those of others, and 
the incidents he tells are 
not the T ones. From 

urely a physical viewpoint 
Е gives Walter J. Travis 
credit for making the most 
wonderful shot he ever saw. 


Mary Garden 
ARY GARDEN, one of the most 


famous and surely the most talked 
about prima donna in the world, tells 
about “The Opera Singer and the Public” 
in the August AMERICAN. You probably 
know that this singer has one of the most 
original personalities in the world, and that 
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den tells plain truths 
as she believes them, 
in a way that is start- 
ling. One reason why 
she is so interesting 
is that she answers 
frankly the questions 
most put to her. She 
reveals herself in a 
way that is refreshing, 
while at the same time 
contributing valuable 
information. 

She seems to think 
that three years is long 
enough preparation 
for a singer abroad, 
because most of her 
general education 
should be acquired be- 
fore that time. She 
devoted that time to 
" voice, diction and the 
French language. 
That is all—no acting, 
no outside nonsense, 
just those three 
things." She made 
her début, and a great 
success. She says that 
those who study seven 
and eight years with- 
out recognition will 
never arrive. She goes 
on: 

“I had no trouble 
in Paris because I was accepted as the ex- 
ponent of the modern school. In fact, I 
created it. Over here" [meaning New Yorkl 
"they did not understand a woman who 
could give them a little singing and acting 
at the same time. And, heaven help me, 
the first morning after I sang! The critics 
didn't understand a blesse thing I was 
trying to do. But they do now. 
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The hero of a true story in the August number 


The most talked about prima donna of 
her day— who talks back next month 
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The Editors Table 
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she is distinguished It is an intimate 
notonly for her beauty, revelation, this article, 
but also for her daring in which Mary Gar- 
in tossing aside some den talks not only 
of the most sacred about the public in 
traditions of the grand the opera houses but 
opera stage. the social public. She 

In this article, in doesn’t try to build 
a breezy, unconven- popularity. There is 
tional way, Mary Gar- no flattery for the 


American public, just 
facts. 


Stephen Leacock 
MAYBE you will 


not consider the 
second caption of 
“Arcadian Adven- 
tures with the Idle 
Rich" a story, but 
that is what it really 
is, although Stephen 
Leacock's humor and 
satire dominate what 
he writes. “The Wiz- 
ard of Finance" is one 
of those amazing 
things that make us 
wonder whether we 
really do know much 
about the celebrated 
captains of industry 
about whom we talk 
so glibly and with so 
much conviction. 


Extraordinary Short 
Stories 


LICE HEGAN 

RICE, the author 
of “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch," has 
a beautiful story called 
"Pop" in the next 
number, remarkable 
for her insight into 
human nature. Will Irwin has a really 
wonderful true dog story, "Togo, the 
Mayor of Scituate," that is one of the 
best dog stories ever written. The second 
of the “ Boston Blackie" stories, written 
by “No. 6606," shows the sentimental side 
of the criminal in contrast with his skill. 
Walter Prichard Eaton tells the tale of 
“An Abandoned Wooing” that is charming. 
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“Have you a little ‘Fairy’ in your home?" 


Then you will appreciate and value all the 
more the advantages to you and your little 
"Fairy" in 


5 FAIRY SOAP 5 


It is so pure and agreeable—made of the finest vegetable 
oils, with cleansing constituents that are mild and healthful. 


Fairy Soap serves every toilet and bath purpose of every- 
body in the home, from baby to grandparents. 


The white, oval, floating, Е Yet with all its superior- 
Fairy cake fits the hand, аб ity and advantages the 
and wears down to the d price is but five cents a 
thinnest wafer — cake. Good dealers 
and it is good soap everywhere sell 
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CHICAGO 
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VANITY FAIR 


for the rest of the year for One Dollar 


You who see only an occasional copy may have Vanity 
Fair all the rest of this year for $1. Vanity Fair will 
keep you informed about all that is best in Art, Books, 
Music and the Stage. It will also bring you many 
practical, useful services—things to lean upon. 


Through Vanity Fair’s pages in 1915 will 
come and go a long procession of interesting 
people. Men and women of the fashionable 
world; stars of the American and European 
stage; painters, sculptors and musicians; 
players of games; everyone, in a word, who, 
through sorne striking merit of one kind or 
another, makes what John Bunyan called 
*a great stir in Vanity Fair." 


When the golf champion walks out on the 
course, Vanity Fair will be on hand to photo- 
graph the match. When Covent Garden or 
the Metropolitan greets a new tenor, we shall 
have his picture for you. When the newest 


MN Shamrock meets the newest Defender, there 
ic^ 4 ч will be pictures of the skippers and the race. 
®, KA an 
oo And when, in its great fashion section, 
e “LY Vanity Fair shows a new garment, it 
ر‎ %, will be among the very best things 
" САЯ ё produced by threecities— Paris, 
K "Мора. Q London, and New York. 
KI Ta Q # ) 
з í s +, 
ч, 72. So, 
"hy are” A Л 
4% A dollar bill pinned to this cou- 
2 L N pon will bring you Vanity Fair 
Cq У for the rest of this year (six 
KM MEL dn. numbers, regular price25 
әд Ф cents each) and you do 
бу RS not have even the 
Oe 4 су . trouble of writ- 
2% $ ing a letter. 


| Do You Sell 


Ends OneHalf 


the Corns 


Do you know that 
nearly half the corns in 
the country are now 
ended in one way? 

Blue-jay takes out a million 
corns a month. It frees from 
corns legions of people daily. 
Since its invention it has ended 


sixty million corns. 

The way is quick and easy, pain- 
less and efficient. Apply Blue-jay 
at night. From that time on you 
will forget the corn. 1 

Then Blue- jay gently undermines 
the corn. In 48 hours the loosened 
corn comes out. There is no pain, 
no soreness. 

Don’t pare your corns. There is 
danger in it, and it brings only brief 
relief. ` 

Don’t use old-time treatments. 
They have never been efficient. 

Do what millions do—use Blue- 
jay. It is modern, scientific. And 


it ends the corn completely in an 
easy, pleasant way. 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 
15 and 25 cents — at Druggists 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians' Supplies 


Subscriptions ? 


If you sell magazine subscriptions 
and do not have our terms on THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE and 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, 


you are doing your pocketbook an 


injustice. We will guarantee you a 
salary and commission. No matter 
what other publishers you represent, 
write me NOW. 


CHIEF OF STAFF 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


THREE 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


HREE men, together riding, 

Can win new worlds at their will; 
Resolute, ne’er dividing, 

Lead, and be victors, still. 
Three can laugh and doom a king, 
Three can make the planets sing. 


Three, when the whim shall take them, 
Can gleefully fight, and win; 

Touch Heaven’s doors, and shake them, 
Loose them, and look within. 

Three can laugh Hell from the code, 

As they jest along the road. 


Three, with a joyful daring, 

Can steal new fire from the dawn, 
Ere, in their happy faring, 

They’ve loitered, and galloped on. 
Three can level gods to men; 
Three can build new gods again. 


Painted by М. С. Wyeth 


UNHURRIED AND WITHOUT EXCITEMENT, BUT QUICKLY, 
BOSTON BLACKIE FORCED DRAWER AFTER DRAWER 
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Boston Blackie Stories 


By No. 6606 


Illustrations by N. C. Wyeth 


The Price of Principle 


MASSIVE safe, seemingly im- 

pregnable, was in the corner of 

the darkened office. Before it 

stood ‘Boston Blackie, chief of 
the “mob” of “peter” cracksmen. Gray- 
haired, stern-faced, laconic and efficient, 
Blackie had made his criminal profession 
an exact science. Given a strong box 
of certain dimensions, certain thickness 
and certain make, he knew to a fraction 
of a drop how much "soup,"—as the 
profession styles nitroglycerin,—would 
force the steel door from its hinges and 
drop it with the least possible noise on a 
bed of mattresses, placed by his assist- 
ants. In his eyes, a drop too much was 
a stupid blunder, a drop too little an 
inexcusable catastrophe. 

Snapping on an electric torch he care- 
fully examined the plaster of soap with 
which he had made air-tight the tiny 
crack between the door and the safe 
walls. In the center of the door at the 
top was fashioned a soap cup capable 
of holding a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
liquid. At the inner and lower edge of 
this cup a tiny orifice, unsoaped, in the 
crack of the door, made room for the ex- 
plosive to trickle down behind it. Satis- 
ħed with his inspection, the chief turned 
to one of the two men behind him. 

“Gimme the ‘soup,’ Cushions.” 


"THE youngster called “Cushions” pro- 
duced a bottle with hands that were 
not quite steady. Uncorking it, the cracks- 
man poured a couple of teaspoonfuls into 
a physician's measuring glass, then, ex- 
amining his measure with infinite care, 
he added a couple of drops and was 
satished. Returning the bottle to the 
youth, he poured the heavy fluid into 
the soap cup. А few drops spilled on the 
cement floor by a shaky hand would have 
ended the careers of the trio. But 
Blackie's hands didn't shake. 

Taking a fulminating cap from his 
pocket, he placed it firmly against the 
crack through which the explosive had 
flowed into the safe and crushed the soap 
cup over it to hold it in place. A six- 
inch fuse dangled from the cap. 


“K. Y., give Jimmy the signal," was 
the next command. 

The third man who, until now, had 
neither spoken nor moved, slipped si- 
lently away toward the front doors of the 
store. A moment later a peculiar tapping, 
scraping sound made with the backs of 
the finger nails was heard on the glass. 
It was the opium-smoker’s “гар, —a 
signal familiar the country over to users 
of the drug. In answer, from across the 
street came a few whistled bars from a 
popular song. 

“Everything’s О. K.” reported K. Y., 
noiselessly reéntering the office. In his 
absence Blackie and his helper had cov- 
ered the entire safe with heavy blankets, 
filched from the store’s shelves. 

“Get the mattress,” ordered Blackie. 

‘The two men dragged in a big double 
mattress and laid it on the floor in front 
of the safe door. 

“A little to the right and a couple of 
inches ‘farther back," instructed the 
“mob” leader, measuring the door with 
his eve. 

"Get down behind that counter out 
there and lie close to the floor. Here 
she goes," he said, striking a match and 
igniting the fuse. Then, with the same 
match, he relighted the cigarette between 
his lips and, without any haste, slipped 
through the doorway and dropped down 
behind the counter where his pals lay 
waiting. 

‘There was a hissing, sputtering sound 
as the fuse burned, then a smothered 
detonation that rattled the store windows, 
followed by a puff of smoke, and the 
great outer door of the safe, torn from 
its place by the irresistible power behind 
it, sagged outward and dropped squarely 
in the center of the mattress, still swathed 
in the torn folds of the blankets. 

In a second Blackie was at the inner 
door of the safe, testing the combination 
with fingers of experience. Taking a 
light sledge from among the tools laid 
out ready on the floor he laid it flat 
against the door near the top and brought 
it down with a sharp tap on the com- 
bination. It dropped, cut off as cleanly 


as by a knife. Then with a steel punch 
he forced the broken shank back into the 
lock, using a leather-covered hammer to 
deaden the noise. A few turns of the 
knob and the broken tumblers and disks 
slipped apart. A moment’s prying and 
the wrecked door swung open. The safe 
was cracked. 

Unhurried and without excitement, but 
quickly, Boston Blackie forced drawer 
after drawer, tossing out flat packages of 
bills to the men behind him, and finally 
emerging himself with a coin sack marked 
“Gold.” This he dropped into a concealed 
pocket inside the lining of his overcoat. 

“That’s all. Let's go, boys,” he said. 
The tools were left on the office floor. 
Sledges and hammers, drills and a few 
punches, are cheaply bought at midday. 
hey are hard to explain away, however, 
if found on a man in the vicinity of a 
wrecked safe at three o'clock in the 
morning. ` 


DIAGONALLY across the street from 
the store they had just left, an auto- 
mobile engine began to cough. Cross- 
ing to the machine, in which sat a driver, 
muffled and goggled, Blackie and his 
companions climbed into the tonneau 
and the car shot away into the night. 
A half hour later the quartet lay on 
their hips in a circle, an opium “layout” 
in their midst, while the erstwhile chauf- 
feur, called “Jimmy the Joke,” rapidly 
toasted the pungently sweetish brown 
pills, as the pipe passed round and round 
the circle from lip to lip. 

There was no discussion of the “job” 
they had just turned, no excitement or 
exultation over its success. It was all 
a part of the day’s work with them and, 
anyway, opium smokers in the throes of 
a “habit” have no desire for speech. 
Boston Blackie, whose piercing black 
eyes and New England [рсе had 
won him his nickname, lay in the position 
of precedence to the left of the “cook.” 
Next came K. Y. Lewes, second in com- 
mand, whose drawling Southern accent 
betrayed his Kentucky boyhood. Pil- 
lowed on him was the “Cushions” Kid, 
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so called because once when the rest 
piled into a freight car to make a short 
trip he paid his last five-dollar bill for a 
railway ticket—and went hungry for 
twenty-four hours in consequence. And, 
lastly, there was “Jimmy the Joke” who 
had been christened James Tener. Long 

ears before, he had done a “jolt” in a 
Western penitentiary. The judge sen- 
tenced him to ten years. 

“Is that meant as a joke, Your Honor?" 
queried the prisoner blandly. 

“A joke!" ejaculated the old judge. 

“Yes, Your Honor," replied the pro- 
spective convict. '" Didn't I just under- 
stand you to say a 'tener' for Tener?" 


N HOUR passed. Each of the four 

was beginning to feel the physical re- 
laxation and mental exhilaration that 
binds its victims to opium. 

A knock—the “‘fiend’s rap"—sounded 
on the door. 

“Come in,” called Blackie. 

The owner of the “joint” in which they 
lay entered—a haggard-faced skeleton 
of a man called “ Turkey-neck" Martin. 

“Good evening, Blackie,’ he com- 
menced, after carefully closing the door. 
“Hello, boys! How's every little thing? 
The Joke's ‘cheffing,’ as usual, eh? Some 
cook, you are, Jimmy, old boy. Need 
any more ‘hop’ yet, Blackie?” 

“That’s not what you butted in here 
for. What is it you’ve got to say?” 
This from Blackie. 

The human wreck half-cowered under 
the reprimand. 

“Well, it’s this way, fellows—not that 
it’s really any of my business,” he began 
hesitatingly, “but knowing what a ‘right’ 
crowd you fellows are, and how you put 
up the dough for that Denver Kid's 
bonds, and—" 

* Aw, cut thatstuff andget down towhat 
you're trying to say," growled Blackie. 

“It’s this way," began Turkey-neck 
again. “The pinch come off yesterday. 
They’ve got him right, and it’s a trip 
over the bay to the Big House if it ain't 
squared. He's broke, and the boys are 
taking up a purse." 

* Who's pinched, you gabbling fool?” 
interrupted Blackie. 

“Why, 'Mitt-and-a-half? Kelly. He—" 

“What?” cried Blackie raising himself 
on his elbow and glaring at the flustrated 
joint keeper with more excitement than 
any of his listeners had ever seen him 
show. “You come to me from that 
white-livered rat! Why, he just misses 
being a copper. I don't put it past him 
to 'stool' at that. We're a different 
breed here from that skunk. Tell him 
from me that he's safer behind the bars 
than—" 

But the joint keeper had slipped from 
the room and Blackie choked back the 
flow of his indignation. His three friends 
waited in silence for the explanation they 
knew would come. 


BLACKIE took the next pill in a 
“long-draw,” inhaling the smoke 
until his lungs seemed bursting, then 
exhaling slowly in short puffs. 

“Tm going to tell you the story, boys, 
of a fellow who had principles and paid 
for them, same as we all must pay for 
anything that’s worth while having,” 
he commenced. “The man I mean is 
‘Three-Fingered’ Mac.” 


“Poor old Mac! I remember when he 
got his ‘jolt, ?” chimed in Jimmy. 

“He did one before that,” went on 
Blackie. It was characteristic of him 
that, having smoked, he dropped the 
argot of the joint bit by bit, and reverted 
to the clean speech of his college days. 
“Fifteen years is what they gave him. 
It was a bank safe job. Fifteen years! 
That’s nine years, five months solid, 
allowing for good conduct ‘copper? A 
judge can say fifteen in a fraction of a 
second, but its a long, long stretch 
when you have to do it—one day at a 
time. 

“Mac had a woman, loyal and true as 
steel, who did his jolt too, on the outside— 
one day at a time. That’s the worst of 
this rotten business. Our women have 
to do our time the same as we do, if 
they're worth while, which Mac's wife 
was. Almost all the money he'd laid 
away went to his *nouth-pieces' (lawvers) 
at the trial, so she opened a little millinery 
shop and took care of herself and the 
kid while Mac was ‘buried.’ She wrote 
every week and never missed a visiting 
day in all of those long years. 

“Well, at last he got his time in and 
they turned him out at the gate to start 
hfe with a five-dollar gold piece and a 
‘con’ suit. I ran across them on the 
train to the city—Mac, his wife, and a 
long-legged boy who had been an infant 
when Mac went across. 1 was looking 
for a man to fill in my *mob' just then, and 
felt him out. He shook his head. 

"'Blackie, he said, ‘I'm done. I 
haven't lost my nerve and you know I've 
always been “right.” But look at that 
little woman there. She's waited and 
worked for me for nine years and five 
months. She's saved enough to buy us 
a little chicken ranch up Petaluma way, 
and I'm going in for the simple life, with 
her and the boy to hold me straight when 
I get restless for the old, exciting days.’ 


**Y SHOOK hands with him and told him 

how lucky he was to have a woman 
like that," continued Blackie. “Then he 
asked me where Mitt-and-a-half Kelly 
was living. He had a message for him 
from a pal who was doing twenty up 
above. 

** He's living at the Palm, same house 
with me,’ I said, ‘but he's under cover. 
You and the folks come on to a show 
with me and I'll take you up to see him 
afterward.’ 

“Мос to-night,’ he said. ‘I’m going 
to spend this night at home with them,’ 
nodding over his shoulder at his wife and 
son. ‘I'll meet you to-morrow night, 
though, for we leave for the country the 
next morning.’ 

“We went to the Orpheum the next 
night and Mac missed half the show ex- 
plaining to me how much money could be 
made with chickens. Afterward, we went 
up to the Palm, looking for Kelly. He 
was out. I asked Mac down to my room, 
but he refused. He knew I was due to 
smoke and didn’t want to tempt himself 
with even the smell of ‘hop,’ he said. So 
I let him into Kelly's room with a pass- 
key, and went down-stairs to my own 
layout. It was midnight then. 

“Tt couldn't have been over half an 
hour, for I was still smoking off my first 
card, when I heard a copper's tread on 
the stairs. Then two more of them. I 


planted the layout and 'lamped' out 
through the transom. I could see them 
at the head of the stairs, hammering on 
Kelly's door, and every man had his gun 
out. Mac opened the door, and in less 
time than it takes me to tell it they had 
three ‘rods’ at his head and the cuffs 
on his wrists. Then, after searching the 
room, they took him away, along with a 
bundle of clothes they had found. 

"] stepped down from the transom 
laughing to myself. I knew the coppers 
were working a ‘bum rap,’ for Mac had 
been with me all night. There wasn't a 
doubt in my mind that they would have 
to turn him loose in the morning. When 
they had gone, I slipped down-stairs, for 
I wasn't any too eager to interview the 
chief myself just then. All the way down 
on the stairs there was a plain trail of 
blood, and in the doorway a big splotch 
where a man had stood while he used 
his latchkey. I knew then that some- 


body had got in bad and had been hurt. 


“I SPENT the rest of the night at the 
joint and got the first editions of the 
papers. I found what I was looking for 
plastered all over the first page. A 
‘peter’ mob had been surprised at work 
on a safe out on the south side by a 
*harness bull' (uniformed policeman) just 
as the midnight watch was changing. 
There was a lot of shooting. The copper 
got his and died on the operating table at 
the hospital. One of the mob, too, was 
hurt, the paper said, for a trail of blood 
led up the street in the direction they 
had gone. A later edition announced the 
capture of Three-Fingered Mac, a des- 
perate criminal just released from the 
penitentiary. In his room at the Palm 
Hotel he was caught stripping off his 
blood-soaked clothing. A policeman, no- 
ticing blood on the sidewalk, had traced 
it to the hotel and up the stairs to Mac's 
room. In the room they found a bloody 
handkerchief and a .44 Colts with every 
shell exploded. The prisoner had no 
visible wound except a gash on his head, 
probably made by a night-stick. The 
lood on his clothing, it was explained, 
came from the wounds of the dead police- 
man with whom the prisoner had a hand- 
to-hand struggle as he fled. 

“I knew then that poor old Mac wasn't 
going to start for that chicken ranch the 
next day. I went down-town and sent 
a lawyer up to him, and then went out 
myself to break the news to that little 
woman of his. She hadn't been to bed, 
and was waiting for him. It was the 
toughest job I ever tried, to hand her 
that paper. 

"*He's innocent as you are, та’ат,” 

I said. ‘He was with me from eight 
o'clock until midnight, and this job was 
done before twelve.’ 
“T TOOK her up to the lawyer's 
office, and we waited all day for him 
to get to Mac. When the mouth-piece 
finally came in he had a worried frown 
and I could see more trouble ahead. 

“*You’ve given me a crazy man for а 
client, he said, irritably. ‘He swears 
he is innocent, but admits he knows the 
guilty man. Says this mysterious friend 
came in with a bullet wound in the arm 
and that he dressed and bandaged the 
hurt. Then the fellow changed clothes, 
threw his revolver in the bureau drawer 
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I planted the layout and “lamped” out through the transom. І could see them at 
the head of the stairs, hammering on Kelly's door, and every man had his gun out 
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and skipped out, knowing the police 
would follow the trail of blood he left 
behind. While Mac was washing the 
blood off his hands, the coppers came 
battering at the door. He opened it and 
* Bull" Dunnigan rapped him on the head 
with his stick, cutting a long gash in the 
scalp. Then he was pinched. Not a 
bad yarn that, true or not. But right 
there he “crabs” it all. He absolutely 
refuses to tell who this other man is. 
Says he'll take a jolt rather than turn 
informer. Can you beat that for idiocy? 
He says he has an alibi—that he was 
at the theater with a friend and didn't 
leave him between eight and midnight.’ 

“Thats true. I'm that friend? I 
interrupted. ‘We went to the theater, 
sat through the whole performance— 
here are our seat checks—and then went 
up to the hotel. It was just midnight 
when Mac went upestüirs to that. room 
to wait for his friend. I know he 
couldn't have had a hand in that job." 

‘Your testimony will help, Blackie,’ 
the lawyer went on after a moment's 
thought; ‘but you know you're not 
exactly a witness that will carry weight 
with a jury. Mac says there is a bullet 
hole in the right sleeve of the coat be- 
longing to his friend. Мас coat is 
bloody, but there is no hole in the cloth 
and no wound in his arm. If I had that 
coat, Га acquit him. But listen to this: 
Mac says Bull Dunnigan has been trying 
to force him to betray this friend of his. 
He told the detectives the same story he 
told me. Dunnigan came out flatly and 
told him he believed he was telling the 

truth, but that somebody would have to 
swing for killing that policeman. 

“It's either you or your friend. Take 
your choice,” said Dunnigan. “You'll 
come through or you'll swing, and I don’ t 
give a finger-snap whether you are inno- 
cent or guilty. Ї "ll get you. " And Mac 
swear he'll never Can you beat 
i 

“Macs woman had been leaning for- 
ward looking at the lawyer with a light 
in her eyes that would have burned 
asbestos. She had aged ten years since 
І saw them on the boat two days before, 
all so happy and carefree. 

“Му poor boy, my poor boy, she 
cried. ‘I can't. lose him again. I 
won't—not when I know he isn't guilty. 
Oh, Mr. 5 , save him some way, save 
him from himself. You'll have to do it 
all yourself, for Mac won't help vou. 
He'll never “snitch” on a friend. I know 
him. I can't see him go back there to 
prison. Only vesterday I was so happy, 
so hopeful, and now,—oh, it drives me 
mad!’ 


HEN she broke down and the tears 

came. I was glad. Anything is 
better than the terrible dry-eyed grief 
of a woman who sees her man being torn 
from her—and unjustly at that. 

“She told the lawyer all their plans 
about the chicken ranch, and he perked 
up a bit. He told her not to worry and 
finally sent her home, heartened up some 
because he assured her that her testimony 
would help more than anything that had 
turned. up. When she had gone, he 
turned to me. 

“Ts that yarn true? he asked. 

*** Absolutely, every word of it.’ 

“Tf I could get that coat with the 


“stool.” 
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But, 


bullet hole in it, I'd acquit him. 
He 


Blackie, will we ever see that coat?’ 
looked at me questioningly. 

"'Not if those framing co p are 
wise that it will acquit Mac. Dunnigan 
will railroad him for this as sure as eggs 
make omelets, unless he snitches, und 
he won't," I replied. 


“A MONTH later they put Macon trial. 
All through that month I had been 
expecting Kelly to show up and do some- 
thing. I thought he'd get his mob to- 
gether and stick up the patrol wagon 
taking Mac to and from the county jail 
to court. But he didn't show. The 
trial wasn't long. The papers all took it 
for granted that Mac was guilty, and the 
jurors admitted reading about the case 
but declared. that they had no ‘fixed’ 
opinions and could give him a fair trial. 
That word ‘fixed’ must save many a 
juror’s conscience, if any of 'em have 
any. 

“The coppers testihed about the trail 
of blood that they had traced almost from 
the scene of the crime to the room where 
they found Mac washing his bloody hands 
and wiping blood spots from his clothes. 
‘Then they produced the revolver and 
the empty shells and proved that the 
policeman was killed with that sized gun 
and that it smelled of fresh powder when 
found in the room. Then Dunnigan 
filled in all the gaps in the chain of 
evidence. First he told what a desperate 
criminal Mac had been and produced 
his photograph in stripes taken at the 
penitentiary. The judge refused to per- 
mit this in evidence then, but the jury 
had all seen it before it was ruled out. 
Then he swore that Mac had a scalp 
wound received before he was arrested, 
presumably, from intimations. by the 
prosecution, in the death struggle with 
the murdered policeman. Then. Dunni- 
gan settled Mac's chances with the foul- 
est perjury I ever heard. He told how 
he reached the dying policeman's cot in 
the hospital ten minutes before he died. 

"* Did he know who shot him? asked 
the prosecutor. E 

"'He didn't know him by name,’ 
answered the detective slowly, turning 
so the Jury would be sure to get every 
word, ‘but he said the man was a big 
fellow with dark clothes, and he said also 
that two fingers were missing on his gun 
hand and that he had a scar from his eve 
to his chin on the right side of his face.’ 


HERE sat Mac in full view of the 

jury with his mutilated hand in 
plain sight and the scar on his face turn- 
ing fiery red as he heard the lie that 
damned him for life. I knew it was all 
of then. The lawyer did his best, but 
we were beaten before we started to put 
a defense in. I told my story—the exact 
truth—but they sprung my record on me, 
and I knew by their looks that the jury 
wasn't even paying attention to me and 
my story. Мас woman made a great 
witness. I tell you, boys, no one who 
heard her tell about their plans for that 
chicken ranch, and how her husband 
had determined to live square, could help 
believing her. There was something 
that choked up my throat in the despera- 
tion with which she fought every step 
of the way for her man. The jury 
seemed impressed for a few moments, 


but it didn't last until they commenced 
balloting. 

“The landlady of the Palm was 
called to prove that Mac did not rent 
or own the room where he was caught. 
As ill luck would have it, Kelly had go: 
me to rent the room for him, he being 
under cover, and old Mother McGunn 

showed ту name on the books and swore 

she didn't know whether one or twenty 
men visited the room, as long as the 
rent was paid. We demanded the coat 
with the bullet hole in it and made an 
awful howl when the police denied even 
seeing it, but the jury set it all down as 4 
fake of ours. 

“Mac made a good witness. He told 
the truth in a straightforward manner— 
that is, all but Kelly’s name. On cross- 
examination the district attorney asked 
just one question: 

“Мо was this man you say came in 
wounded j just before your arrest?’ 

“Every drop of blood seemed to leave 
Mac's face. He started to speak, stopped, 
looked over at his wife in whose eyes 
there was the look of Death itself. He 
hesitated a second, then turned to the jury: 

1 refuse to answer,’ he said. “Thank 
God it isn’t my business to be a copper 
like that lying perjurer there,’ pointing 
at Dunnigan. ‘I’ve never betrayed - a 
friend or sent a man to jail yet, and | 
never will!’ 

"Mac was convicted anyway, but 
that refusal settled every doubt. The 
jury was out just long enough to get a 
dinner at the expense of the county, and 
then brought in a verdict of guilty and 
hxed the penalty at life imprisonment. 
A couple of them objected to hanging. 
As they took Mac back to jail, Dunnigan 
passed by him. 

** Just remember while you're doing 
another man's time, he w hispered, 

‘that I said Га get you, and I did.’ 

“Mac leaped at him and would have 
brained him with the handcuffs if the 
deputy sheriffs hadn't overpowered him. 
The papers next day called it ‘a desperate 
murderer's attempt to escape.’ ” 


HALF-DOZEN times the pipe went 
round the complete circle before an- 
other word was spoken. 

“What did the woman do?" 
Cushions at last. 

“There are some things too painful 
for even hardened crooks like us, and 
sometimes those same things also are 
too fine and sacred for a bunch like this 
to talk over in a place like this. That 
little woman and her dead hopes and 
plans for that ranch are among them," 
answered Blackie slowly. "And now, 
boys, you know why I said what I did 
about Mitt-and- -a-half Kelly. Mac is 
doing ‘all of it’ (life imprisonment) be- 
cause he was too right to snitch even on 
a skunk. Kelly didn’t do a thing for 
him—not even as much as sending dough 
for his defense. Cushions, my boy, 
when your turn comes to do time, and it 
will if you stick by hop and us, remem- 
ber Mac who had principle and paid for it 
like a man. What a price, though, when 
you think of that wife and boy of his!" 

Jimmy the Joke toasted the last pill 
of hop and handed the pipe to Blackie. 
Lewes, pulling back the heavy curtains, 
let in a ray of bright morning sunshine. 
They all bundled into their overcoats. 
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“I'm going," said Blackie. “You 
know the meet for us to-night. Eight 
o'clock sharp. You three go out one at 
a time five minutes apart. No bunching 
up on the street. And Lewes, you size 
up that ‘hock’ shop job this afternoon. 
d the button for Turkey-neck and his 

ill. 

'The joint keeper came shuffling in. 
“There’s an extry just out," he began 
in his quavering voice. "Another swell 
job's come off. That peter mob that 
as been doing the whole of this rough 
stuff around town got another one last 


Mac's wife and child hear the news 


night—it's the Boston Department Store 
this time." 

“Good for them,” said Blackie without 
interest. "About that dough to spring 
Kelly from jail. We—" 

"Let it go; let it go," Turkey-neck 
broke in. “The moment you refused 
the money—" 

“Refused the money!" cried Blackie 
turning on the astounded joint keeper 
like a flash. “Refused nothing! I said 
Mitt Kelly is a low-lived skunk who 
ought to be shot on sight. But I didn’t 
say I wouldn’t chip in dough to help him 


beat the Big House. Га give up my 
last five-case note to keep the fleas on a 
ellow dog from doing time. We'll put 
in fifty dollars. If you don't get enough, 
say so to-night and I'll make up the rest. 
But tell him from me, that he has the 
black curse of the snitch on him now and 
forever. He'll never have a day's luck 
while he lives, and he'll die in the gutter 
like the cur he is.* So long, fellows." 


"The man described here as Mitt-and-a-half Kelly 
was found shot to death in a doorway near an opium 
joint in Seattle some six months after the date of the 
incidents in this story. No trace of his murderer was 
ever found. 
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Seeing America 


By Ray Stannard Baker 


A Rich Young Man Who Began to Believe in Jesus Christ 


HERE is a rich young man in 

Baltimore who began about two 

years ago to believe that Jesus 

Christ really meant what He said, 
and that faith in Him would transform 
the world. And immediately he looked 
about him to see in what way he might 
serve his Master. 

He was a very rich young man. His 
father had built up a large business in the 
manufacture of carpets at Yonkers, New 
York, and, dying, left his fortune to his 
children. This particular son, William F. 
Cochran, after graduating from Yale Col- 
lege, class of 1898, purchased an estate 
near the city of Baltimore to which he 
moved. He married and had four chil- 
dren; but, like many rich men, he had no 
consuming occupation. He loved horses, 
and automobiles, and boating, and spent 
much of his time in riding after the hounds 
and in hunting. But he was not satis- 
fied with his life. One day (he told me) 
when he was fox-hunting i in Maryland 
he stopped suddenly and said to himself: 

“What am I doing this for? Why am I 
here? What good am I to myself or to 
anyone else?" 
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He said he had a growing feeling of 
being uninteresting to himself, and un- 
interesting to everybody else. 

And he began to think and to read. 
Like his father before him he had been a 
member in good standing of the Episcopal 
Church, and while in college had taken a 
vigorous part in the work of the Y. M. 
C. A., but had never really believed that 
Jesus. meant what He said, or that faith 
in Him could correct the evils of the 
world. He became interested in the Lay- 
man's Missionary Movement. He was 
impressed, as never before, by the number 
of people who had never heard of the 
teachings of Christianity. It troubled 
him, and he began to give a little more of 
his money to the spread of truth in dis- 
tant parts of the earth. The giving of 
this money seemed to relieve him, and to 
interest him. 


ABOUT this time the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement swept across the 
country. He attended many of the meet- 
ingsand wasdeeply stirred. Moreand more 
clearly he began (he said) to understand 
what Jesus meant, and the more he under- 


stood, the more he wanted to do some- 
thing. But what was he to do? He was 
interested already in helping to send the 
good news he had just been hearing to 
heathen lands; now he began to think 
how he could help the Master in Mary- 
land, and around him in Baltimore. 
He did not know people very well, es-' 
pecially common people. His riches had 
cut him off from many of the easier and 
finer human relationships, so that he 
scarcely knew how to go about helping 
people. But he did have one thing: 
money. So he began to give that. Wher- 
ever he saw a movement that he thought 
had in it some of the spirit of Christ he 
took interest in it. He helped the anti- 
saloon movement in Maryland; he helped 
the Progressive Party movement. 

All this time he was thinking and read- 
ing; and the more he thought and read, 
the more his eyes were opened as to what 
Jesus meant, the more he wanted to do. 
It was not enough to act indirectly; he 
wanted to act directly. It was natural, 
therefore, for him to turn to the great 
central agency of religion—the church. 

Now in Baltimore there are more than 
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three hundred Protestant churches and 
church organizations for the worship of 
God and the teaching of Christianity. 
But with all the beauty of architecture 
which characterized many of the buildings, 
with fine music and excellent preaching, 
a comparatively small proportion of the 
people of the city came to the services, 
and many of those who did come 
seemed only half interested. It had not 
occurred to him before that this was a 
remarkable condition of affairs; but now 
that his eyes were opening he felt that if 
only people knew what the teachings of 
Jesus really meant, they could not help 
crowding the churches to listen to them 
and to have their lives changed, as he 
felt that his was changing. 


UT how were people to be persuaded 

to go to the churches? During the 
work of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement William T. Ellis of Philadel- 
phia had delivered an address on the 
subject of church advertising. If crowds 
could be brought to dry goods stores, 
baseball games, theaters and the like, by 
advertising, why could not the churches 
be filled in the same way? This sugges- 
tion had greatly interested a young man 
named Arthur G. Turner, one of the 
advertising staff of the Baltimore “News.” 
This Mr. Turner had long felt a genuine 
interest in the churches; he had also a 
genuine interest in the work he was 
doing—that of getting all the advertising 
he could for his paper. When he thought, 
therefore, of helping the churches, he 
thought of helping them in the only way 
he knew—by advertising. So he began 
to get up a sample half-page of the sort 
of advertising that he thought would 


attract people to the churches, and took 
it out and discussed the plan with Mr. 
Cochran. 

Mr. Cochran was not quite sure that 
this was the way to go about doing what 
he had at heart, but he wanted very much 
to do something, and it seemed. worth 
trying. So the two men fixed up an 
advertisement headed: 


Start the New Year Right—Go to Church 
'To-Morrow. 


“We are going to send our message," 
said the advertisement in bold type, “into 
the high-ways and by-ways with the 
powerful searchlight of advertising." 

This first half-page appeared on Janu- 
ary 4, 1913. Mr. Cochran personally 
bore most of the expense of its insertion, 
but it was signed simply: “This adver- 
tisement is inserted and paid for in the 
interest of the Federated Work of the 
Churches of Baltimore." 

It was surprising how keen was the 
interest aroused in this and in the next 
two or three Saturday evening adver- 
tisements. It was something different, 
unusual. While some of the clergymen 
thought it unconventional and undig- 
nifed to advertise religion in this bold 
manner, still as a whole it met with the 
hearty approval of church people. If 
the churches could be filled every Sun- 
day, and thus strengthened in member- 
ship, finances, and influence, was it not 
worth trying? It was also looked upon 
by some as giving an impetus to the move- 
ment for a better federation of church 
work, which everybody apparently de- 
sired, but for which no one would sacrifice 
anything. Several other men of means 
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in Baltimore even began to contribute to 
help carry on so worthy a campaign; and 
letters came from other cities asking how 
similar movements might be started. 


MR COCHRAN felt greatly pleased 
and gratified, for it seemed to him 
to show a decided interest in the great 
work of getting people to understand 
what Jesus meant, and to change their 
lives. But one thing puzzled him some- 
what: while the ministers and earnest 
church people were stirred to deep interest 
by the advertising, so that some clergy- 
men began to preach about it, it did not 
draw the crowds to the churches, as was 
aimed. In fact, increase of attendance 
was so small as to be almost undiscernible. 
What was the reason for this surprising 
result? He began to think earnestly about 
it. Two possible causes immediately 
suggested themselves. Either the people 
failed to come to church because they did 
not know that the teachings of Jesus 
were as tremendously vital and life-shak- 
ing,—right in Baltimore in the year 1913,— 
as he had found them, or else the people 
felt that the good news was not really to 
be had in the churches. 

Now, the remarkable thing about this 
advertising was its utter sincerity. It 
expressed each week what this rich young 
man had in his soul—it revealed his own 
self-questioning, the development of his 
thought, and, above all, his passion to 
make people see that the news he had 
heard was supremely good news. 

In February, therefore, a subtle change 
began to appear in the character of the 
advertising. It began frankly to meet 
the questions which had arisen in Mr. 

(Continued on page 76) i 
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That Awful Bill 


By Rebecca Hooper Eastman 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


RS. TAPPER had a Secret, a Se- 

cret from Mr. Tapper. At times 

she forgot it; at times it harassed 

her to such mental frenzy that 
“Frothy,” as Mr. H. Frothingham Tap- 
per’s intimates called him, asked her in ter- 
ror if she no longer loved him. This Secret 
had begun in an innocent way, as many 
secrets do, and although it was now only 
four months old—rather young for a 
Secret—it haunted Mrs. Tapper’s dreams 
increasingly; it lurked provokingly in the 
back of her consciousness; it leaped forth 
triumphantly, just as she thought she 
had, for once, forgotten it. It was un- 
forgetable, unbearable, was this Secret. 
And this is what it was: although Frothy 
did not even suspect it their wedding 
invitations had never been paid for. They 
had been sent out three thousand strong; 
they had borne the fruit of four hundred 
ind. eighty royally generous gifts; but 


they had not been paid for. They had not 
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been paid for! And the bill for them, in 
all their shaded Old English elegance, 
with their crested impressiveness and 
their enclosed “At Home” and “Please 
present at the Church” cards, amounted 
to the appalling sum of nine hundred and 
forty dollars. To conceal the existence 
of this bill and get it paid somehow was 
what tormented the days and tortured 
the nights of Mrs. H. Frothingham 


Tapper. 
THE trouble had all come about through 
misunderstanding. Kitty Tapper’s 


father, Judge Abbott, was well off, and 
under ordinary circumstances could and 
would have given his daughter a hand- 
some wedding. Unfortunately, Judge 
Abbott had thoroughly disapproved of 
his daughter's choice of Frorhy. not real- 
izing that even the idlest, richest victims 
of the so-called “modern” dance craze 
make good husbands,—sometimes,—and 


that Frothy had more to him than ap- 
peared when he circulated indefatigably 
through the best New York ballrooms. 
Moreover, the most bitter point of dispute 
had been the fact that Judge Abbott and 
all his family were suffragists, while 
Frothy was a virulent anti. Judge Ab- 
bott's aversion to Frothy was one reason 
why Kitty had not been reckless about 
her wedding expenses. The other reason 
was that she had inconsiderately elected 
to be married the very year that Judge 
Abbott was putting every available dol- 
lar into the development of a new business. 
Both these reasons considered, it had been 
very generous and magnanimous of the 
judge to consent to his daughter's marry- 
ing the apparently frivolous Frothy, and 
to offer to pay all wedding bills. There- 
fore, Kitty, feeling unusually grateful 
and tender-hearted toward her father 
for accepting Frothy as a son-in-law, 
bought her trousseau with considerable 
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care, was especially economical in regard 
to the floral decorations at the church, 
and for the wedding breakfast ordered 
as simple a menu as she dared. 

But considering that one extravagance 
was justifiable in a bride she had splurged 
on the invitations. No one could blame 
her, although Kitty, like so many girls 
who live in luxury and think in thousands, 
had no money of her own аг all. Oc- 
casionally, before she became Mrs. Tap- 
per, she had earned tidy little sums 
by writing and giving monologues. She 
began doing it for nothing, for a pet 
charity of her mother's, but she was so 
successful that without trying at all any- 
one could sell tickets for Kitty Abbott's 
monologues. Kitty gave these mono- 
logues hnally, semi-professionally, because 
money is a useful commodity, as all those 
know who have none. Unfortunately, 
the popular Miss Abbott was given to 
spending every cent she made, with re- 
markable celerity, even for a New Yorker. 
Which deviation from the Secret explains 
why Kitty could not pay for the invita- 
tions herself. 


AFTER the H. Frothingham Tappers 
had been married four months and 
had returned from their honeymoon in 
Egypt and settled down in their duplex 
apartment on Park Avenue, Judge Abbott 
dropped in one afternoon with a very 
critical eye; a constructively critical eye, 
a kindly, generous eye that was deter- 
mined to ferret out what was most needed 
in the new ménage. While Frothy was 
mixing a very mild highball for the judge, 
who almost never indulged, and while 
Kitty was trying to exhibit some belated 
wedding gifts, the judge made his ocular 
review of the various rooms in which the 
presents had been so gracefully disposed. 
After he had fully made up his mind what 
he would buy his daughter, Judge Abbott 
inquired innocently: 

" What do you want me to give you, 
Kitty?” 

The bride dropped the Sheffield mirror 
which had just come, into its attendant 
excelsior, and rushed over to nestle pro- 
testingly by her father’s side on the fawn- 
colored velvet davenport. 

** You've already done so much, dear,— 
the wedding and all my lovely trousseau." 

“You need some rugs," declared the 
judge. “For instance, in the drawing- 
room you ought to have one large, sump- 
tuous rug, instead of ten or twelve small, 
unrelated Oriental dabs. I don't think 
any too much of your dining-room rug, 
either. It is good quality, of course, no 
one would give you anything else, but 
it's too small." 

Kitty made some half-hearted objec- 
tions to her father's doing anything more 
for them, but Frothy smiled encourag- 
ingly at the judge, who continued: 

“TIl meet you and Frothy at Hornby's, 
to-morrow morning at half-past ten, and 
we'll get some good rugs. You remember 
that Hornby has moved up to Forty- 
seventh and Fifth?" 

“We’ll be there, sir," promised Frothy 
heartily, as he passed his father-in-law 
an expensive cigar. 

Up to this moment, Kitty had never 
thought about the bill for her invitations. 
But now, for some instinctive reason, she 
suddenly felt convinced that they ought 
not to accept the rugs; that the judge, 


always generous, really could not afford 
them on top of everything else, especially 
on top of her extravagant invitations. 
Yet she did not outwardly demur; she 
half-reluctantly agreed to meet her father 
the next morning. Frothy then took the 
judge off for a run round the park in his, 
Frothy's, new racer. The instant the 
men had gone Kitty Tapper rushed to the 
telephone and called up her mother. 

"Papa wants to buv us some rugs, 
Mama, but I know he ought not to spend 
the money." 

“My dear!” came back the well-known, 
reassuring tones, "your father told me 
that he had paid all your wedding bills, 
and he expects to make you a gift as well. 
Of course he can't do as much as if he 
hadn't put all his ready money into that 
tiresome business." 


кү rang off. Then she wished she 
hadn’t. The wedding bills had a// been 
paid? Yes; but the invitations had been 
charged, not to her father, but to her, for 
the reason that her father had no account 
with the biggest jewelers in New York 
and Kitty had. As she had never seen 
any bill for the invitations, although she 
remembered the amount, the nine hundred 
and forty dollars, with painful exactness, 
she decided that when the bill had first 
come in her father must have intercepted 
and paid it. In spite of these reassuring 
considerations she was unable to rid 
herself of a troublesome feeling about it. 
Moreover, she had only thirty-hve dollars 
of her own in the bank, and Frothy, 
strange to say, had not as vet given her 
any money. Consequently she was draw- 
‘ing out the thirty-five with a sinking 
heart, dollar by dollar. 

Like most women under similar circum- 
stances, she felt that she would sooner die 
than ask her husband for money. In 
fact, the only conversation she had had 
with Frothy about finances was when he 
said he didn't care to have her give any 
more monologues professionally. This 
one channel of income being closed, the 
very car fares she was obliged to spend 
seemed colossal. She was fated to meet 
friends, and be obliged to pay their fares, 
too. Brooding and worrying over money 
had driven her almost into a fit of tears 
when Frothy returned with a book on 
rugs which he had just purchased on the 
Avenue. As he looked it through, prepara- 
tory to the next day’s shopping, Ky 
cuddled down beside him, but she took 
scant interest in the book itself or its 
illustrations. If she could only know 
whether the invitations had been paid 
for or not! How could she find out with- 
out asking? Suddenly she laughed to 
herself. How absurd she was! Of course 
they must have been paid for. 

That night Frothy took her to the 
theater and they saw friends and were 
seen by them and complimented and in- 
vited out to supper. It was good to be 
alive, thought Kitty, as she went youth- 
fully to sleep at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Eight and a half hours later and 
promptly at the appointed hour, Kitty, 
fresh as а dew-kissed rose, and Frothy, 
proud and masterful in his ownership, 
met Judge Abbott at Hornby's.  Kitty's 
impulse, before the rugs were purchased 
or even displayed, was to take her father 
aside and whisper: 

"Have you paid for the invitations? 


Because if you haven't, the bill is nine 
hundred and forty dollars, and maybe 
when you know that you won't care to 
buy us any rugs." 


SHE procrastinated, however, so that 
the moment when this question would 
have come easily and naturally, slipped 
by forever. Feeling that it would now 
be awkward to mention it, she reasoned 
that of course her father had paid the 
bill; he had furnished a list of over seven 
hundred names to which cards had been 
sent; he had admired the elegance of the 
invitations; he had been more interested 
in the size of the list even than Frothy. 
So, of course, he must have remembered 
that there was a bill, and paid it. How 
ridiculous to fritter away one's happy 
morning in doubt! 

Meanwhile the trio were looking at 
rugs. You can spend considerable money 
on rugs if you have it and are amenable. 
Frothy had very learnedly brought his 
book along, but the salesman scorned it 
and Judge Abbott refused to be read aloud 
to by someone who couldn't pronounce 
the names, when he had a member of the 
firm at his elbow. 

“A thousand apiece is as high as I care 
to go," whispered Judge Abbott aside 
to the salesman. Kitty overheard him. 
Even now, it was not too late to say 
quietly to her father, while the others had 
rushed across to the opposite side of the 
room to examine a salmon-pink Persian 
rug that hung on the wall: 

“Papa, did you know that the invita- 
tions cost nearly a thousand dollars? 
Perhaps—” 

Judge Abbott followed the others across 
the store with uncomplimentary remarks 
about the pink rug, so that Kitty lost her 
opportunity. At length, after two hours 
of interested wavering, of enchanted in- 
decision, of choosing, and changing their 
minds, then of changing them back to 
the first selection, and of finally purchas- 
ing two that they hadn’t at all liked in 
the beginning, they all went round to the 
Ritz for luncheon. Here they met the 
Towerby-Frenches, who had given them 
the monogrammed silver finger bowls, 
and they took a table all together, after 
which Mr. Towerby-French insisted on 
playing host. It was all very lovely and 
exciting, and when at last the men reluc- 
tantly went down-town Sally Towerby- 
French and Kitty, in the former's limou- 
sine, drove to an anti-suffrage meeting, 
where the question for the afternoon 
was the “Economie Independence of 
Woman.” 

Without very much argument on the 
other side it was unanimously voted that 
woman ought not to be economically in- 
dependent. Kitty was surprised at the 
ease with which she fell in with the anti- 
suffragists and their ideas. She felt 
peculiarly elegant and exquisite, like some 
exotic flower, as she voted that Woman 
should not be Economically Independent. 
After settling the economic fate of her 
sex, she and Sally Towerby-French pur- 
chased some charming new hats, which 
they didn’t need at all, and drove up- 
town, each feeling that she had worked 
very hard all day. 

When Kitty finally reached home she 
found that the rugs had arrived before 
her. Frothy came in almost at her heels, 
and after rushing through dinner they 
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rearranged all the rugs in all the rooms 
during the short bewitching evening. 

By a peculiar coincidence, the next day 
was the third of the month, that time 
when the bills from the larger and more 
exclusive houses come in. ‘The Н. Froth- 
ingham Tappers’ mail usually arrived dur- 
ing their late breakfast, and the butler 
was instructed to bring it in immediately. 
Bills had been arriving since the first of 
the month, with none for Kitty, but on 
this particular morning when Frothy 
glanced over his sizable pile of bills he 
tossed a solitary one to his wife. She 
pulled it toward her with trembling fin- 
gers. Although she knew only too well 
what it must be, yet her heart gave a 
disagreeable thump as her suspicions 
were confirmed. In the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope, startlingly, grill- 
ingly distinct, was the engraved name 
and address of the jewelers where she had 
ordered her invitations. The letter was 
directed to “Miss Katherine Abbott" at 
her father’s house, and had been for- 
warded to Mrs. H. Frothingham Tapper 
by her mother. Without opening it, 
Kitty slipped the envelope under her 
breakfast plate, her appetite gone and 
her eyes full of tears. Then she tried to 
reason that her fright was absurd; that 
the bill had been paid; that this com- 
munication was the notice of another 
wedding present, for the gifts were still 
coming in and all the big jewelers preceded 
the arrival of packages by a suave letter 
saying, for instance, that “We are to-day 
shipping you one silver lemonade tank- 
ard." Of course the letter from the 
jeweler was about a wedding present. 
Vhy worry? 

When she went into the drawing-room 
with Frothy to see how the new rug 
looked by daylight Kitty tossed the still 
unopened envelope into the fire, wishing 
that she could burn up her anxiety as 
easily. Just as the letter had become a 
blackened, crackling fragment the appear- 
ance of Judge Abbott and his wife to 
view the rugs caused Kitty to forget 
her worries. Then Mrs. Towerby-French 
came in informally to ask Kitty to lunch 
with her again at the Ritz. Mrs. Tower- 
by-French was given to “rushing” her 
friends, and Kitty, who liked attention 
from so important a person, accepted. 
After luncheon, Mrs. Towerby-French 
opened her platinum mesh purse (set 
with sapphires and diamonds), and gave 
a little exclamation. 

“Kitty, dear, I haven’t a cent! Of 
course I always sign Jerry’s name to the 
check, but I must fee the waiter. Do 
you happen to have a dollar with you?” 


ITTY had exactly a dollar. It was 

one of the dwindling thirty-five, but she 
passed it over with as much grace as if 
she had been a millionaire, instead of 
merely the wife of one. As the dollar 
changed hands her heart contracted 
painfully. What was she to do when the 
last of the thirty-five was spent? 

Mrs. Towerby-French was meanwhile 
inviting her to give a monologue after a 
luncheon at the Waldorf. 

“The committee spoke of offering you 
fifty dollars for it, Kitty; but [ told them 
that I knew Frothy wouldn't want you 
to accept the money, now." 

“My dear Sally," exclaimed Kitty, 
“I happen to want just fifty dollars for 


something; so I do wish you would dro 
the committee a note and tell them I 
shall be very glad to accept the money.” 

“Certainly, dear," promised Sally 
Towerby-French urbanely. ‘Shall you 
tell Frothy you are going to take the 
fifty?” she asked, sipping her Créme 
Yvette. 

There was a moment’s hesitancy. Then 
Kitty replied: 

“No—I shall not tell Frothy.” 

Immediately there seemed to be an 
involuntary compact formed between 
herself and Mrs. Towerby-French, a 
compact against Frothy Tapper, against 
Jerry Towerby-French, against men in 
general. 

When the time came Kitty went to the 
Waldorf luncheon, gave the monologue 
and received applause and a large bunch 
of orchids, but the check was not forth- 
coming. After a decent wait she spoke 
to Sally Towerby-French about it. 

“My dear Kitty!” gasped Mrs. Tower- 
by-French, with such evident concern 
that Kitty was surprised, “I completely 
forgot to tell the committee, and all 
their money is spent. What a shame!" 

" Never mind," fibbed Kitty, filled with 
astonishment at Mrs. Towerby-French's 
excitement over the matter. 


HE next day was the third of the 
month again. No wedding present had 
arrived meanwhile, to explain the letter 
from the jewelers, but another similar 
letter to “Miss Katherine Abbott” ap- 
peared. As before, it was sent to her 
former address and forwarded, this time 
by her father. Kitty did not burn this 
envelope without looking at it. Instead, 
she waited until Frothy had gone and 
then, with cold, nervous fingers, she tore 
it open. There it was, as she had feared, 
suspected and, in her innermost heart, 
known—a bill for nine hundred and forty 
dollars. And it had been six months 
since the wedding. Well, she knew 
definitely now. There was a little com- 
fort in the freedom from uncertainty, but 
it was a very chilly sort of comfort, not 
like real comfort at all. Nine hundred 
and forty dollars! After staring long 
and hard at the bill, she slowly put on 
her street clothes and went to her mother's, 
with the bill in her otherwise empty 
ocketbook, intending to ask Mrs. Ab- 
[тез advice. To her disappointment, 
her mother, usually of such an equable 
temperament, was fairly obsessed by an 
attack of the blues. They were such 
dark, forbidding blues, and so absorbing 
that when Kitty tried to comfort her, 
Mrs. Abbott mournfully complained: 
"You're a bride and you're young, 
and you don't know anything about 
trouble and responsibility. Your father 
is worried to death over money. If he 
can't raise ten thousand dollars some- 
where, he will probably lose what he has 
already put in. For the hundredth time, 
I wish I hadn't put my few thousands into 
Florida oranges and lost them. Your 
rugs are paid for, Kitty; but I think it 
will be a long time before we pay anything 
or anyone else. Гуе got to dismiss the 
butler and I may even have to borrow 
from you. But your father will never 
come round and try to borrow from 
Frothy, so you are spared that worry." 
By wav of solace Kitty took her 
mother home to luncheon with her, 


but in spite of the dainty meal, so per- 
fectly served, and the lure of the brida! 
surroundings, the older woman's mood 
triumphed, and after she had gone Kitty 
succumbed to such a fit of depression 
that when Frothy came home unusually 
early that evening he found his wife on 
her boudoir sofa, in tears. 

“I voted against it, but I do want to 
be economically independent," shrieked 
the bride finally, overcome by a genuine 
fit of hysterics. 

"What is the matter?" asked the 
fene and astounded male. " 

"[ want some money in m et- 
book," sobbed Kitty. DES 

"My dear girl, haven't I told you 
repeatedly to go ahead and charge what- 
ever you want to buy?" 

“Yes, I know, but I want car fares." 

“She shall have car fares, so she shall." 

Frothy's willing hand went through 
his pockets. 

"By George! What a peculiar coin- 
cidence," he exclaimed. 

"What?" 

“I haven't a cent with me. I was 
going to get a check cashed before I drove 
home, but I didn't want to delay another 
second before seeing you." 

At which bridegroom-like compliment 
Kitty partially revived, and after an 
invitation from the Towerby-Frenches 
for the opera she was outwardly her 
sweet, sunny self once more. 

Now Mrs. Towerby-French had never 
returned the dollar she had borrowed at 
the Ritz, but she had done so many favors 
for the newly married couple that Kitty 
had forgiven her for her carelessness 
about the fifty dollars for the monologue, 
and she felt mean to allow even a thought 
of that one borrowed dollar to skulk in 
the back of her head. Somehow, in spite 
of her, the dollar would persist in pervad- 
ing Kitty's mind, and in the few odd 
times when she wasn't nerve-racked over 
the nine hundred and forty dollars, she 
wondered if Mrs. Towerby-French had 
really forgotten about the dollar. 

As she found no way of paying for the 
invitations during this, the sixth month, 
Kitty decided to burn the bill again and 
spend the rest of the month trying to 
think of a way to pay it. She had no 
jewelry that she could sell or pawn, except 
two old family pieces that she felt she 
had no right to sacrifice, any more than 
she could use the jewels that Frothy had 
given her. One by one, she went over 
the list of the friends from whom she 
might borrow money and, one by one, 
she rejected them. Now that she was 
married she simply could not borrow 
money without reflecting on Frothy. 
So she drifted on, but with the usual 
penalty of drifting—an ever-increasing 
nervous strain. 


ON THE third day of the seventh 
month, with horrible promptness, 
came the bill, again, forwarded by her 
mother, and in the letter was a little note 
saying that “the account had undoubt- 
edly escaped her notice, and that the firm 
would be grateful for an immediate set- 
tlement.” “The account had undoubtedly 
escaped her notice— Kitty read and 
reread this sentence, fairly hypnotized 
by its jarring glibness. What should 
she do? What could she do? 
As she was struggling, for the thou- 
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sandth time, to solve the problem, all at 
once she thought of Mrs. Towerby-French. 
Oddly enough, it had never before occurred 
to her to borrow money from that wealthy 
and generous person, from the one woman 
she knew who could best afford to lend. 
Mrs. Towerby-French literally spent 
small fortunes every year. When she 
had lost all her fabulously expensive jewels 
on the “Titanic,” she had immediately 
ordered even more magnificent ones. And 
she had once condescended to borrow a 
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“I make it a rule never to loan money, dear. 


dollar from Kitty! What could be eas- 
ier, what could be more natural in such 
erplexity, than to go to Sally Towerby- 
French? 

Kitty reflected, a bit sadly, that if she 
had only had the brains to think of 
Sally in the first place all her misery 
might have been saved. She dressed 
hurriedly and was outdoors early, for 
she had decided to borrow the nine 
hundred and forty dollars that very morn- 
ing and pay the bill before twelve o'clock. 
Mrs. Towerby-French would allow her 
plenty of time to refund the money, and 
she would give monologues and earn it. 
It had been a little disconcerting that no 
one seemed to want or expect her to give 
monologues now, but she decided that 
she would invent some new ones, so clever, 


so scintillating, so impellingly charming 
that they would appeal even more than 
the old favorites. 

She found Mrs. Towerby-French hav- 
ing breakfast, as usual, in her Louis 
Quatorze bed. The French maid, in pink 
and gray, after bringing Kitty a cup of 
bouillon and a sandwich, withdrew, and 
immediately on her exit, Kitty plunged 
at once into the business at hand. 

“Sally, I am temporarily in a financial 
hole. Will you loan me nine hundred 


and forty dollars—like the angel you 
are?" 

The question, for all its apparent ease 
of asking, made Kitty's heart beat very 
fast, and the room wavered a little before 
her eyes. Was it her imagination, or the 
effect of the rose-colored window curtains, 
blowing in the wind, or did a flood of 
color really surge over Mrs. Towerby- 
French's regular features, exquisite neck, 
and bare arms? 

“My dear!" exclaimed the lady in bed, 
with such cold surprise in her tone that 
Kitty received a disagreeable shock. She 
had pictured Mrs. Towerby - French 
reaching languidly for her check book, 
and saying: 

"Better have two thousand, dear." 

But Mrs. Towerby-French did nothing 
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of thesort. On the contrary, she appeared 
offended. 

“I make it a rule never to loan money, 
dear. I'm so sorry." 

“T ought not to have asked you,” said 
Kitty in a low voice, a voice that shook a 
little. 

Then, after that, there seemed noth- 
ing more to say. Kitty searched her 
mind for commonplaces, and although 
she could think of a plenty she knew she 
couldn't say them without crying. Then 


I'm so sorry" 


she realized that she was going to cry, 
An EVA so she rose, unsteadily, and 
said: 

“Good-by, Sally. Excuse me for rush- 
ing off like this, but I'm not quite myself 
to-day.” 

She got as far as the door, when an 
imperative voice from the bed arrested 
her. 

“Kitty!” 

She stopped and turned. 

“Come here.” 

Kitty came, and sat down on the edge 
of the bed. Mrs. Towerby-French took 
one of her quivering little white gloved 
hands in a firm grasp. 

“Kitty, dear, I can’t bear that you 
should misjudge me, and so I am going 
to tell you what not a soul in this world 
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knows. I have absolutely no money, and 
no way of getting any. My husband 
doesn’t think it is necessary for me to 
have money when I can charge things. 
I owe you a dollar. You think I have 
forgotten, but I haven't. And I am 
going to pay you —when I can." 

" My dearest Sally—” 

“Please don't interrupt me. I want 
to tell you that I have just discovered a 
way to make money. You see I have 
borrowed so many small sums for tips 
and car fares that I am quite in debt.” 

She reached for the platinum purse on 
the table by the bed. [t was the purse 
that was set with diamonds and sapphires, 
and from it she drew a worn five-dollar 
bill. 

“You couldn't guess how I got this,” 
she said. 


HE was interrupted by the French 

maid, who brought in fresh orchids and 
long-stemmed roses for the tall gold vases. 
After the maid had gone Sally Towerby- 
French continued: 

"We have one of the finest cooks in 
New York, as you know, and I order him 
to make cakes. He thinks they are for 
a bazaar. In reality, I sell these cakes 
at a certain woman's exchange for one 
dollar a loaf, cash, Kitty! I leave my 
car at a nearby hotel, walk through the 
hotel to the exchange on the next street, 
wear a plain suit, and a thick veil, which 
I put on in the hotel dressing-room. 
Nobody knows. But that is why I can't 
loan you nine hundred and forty dollars." 

Mrs. ‘Towerby-French rose, wearily. 

"T'll take you to luncheon at Sherry's 
if you like, and I always have seats for 
the matinée, if you care to go." 

Kitty refused, but she kissed her friend 
with deep. affection, after which they 
looked miserably in one another's eyes. 
Then by unspoken, common consent, they 
dismissed the subject, never to refer to 
it again, 

When Frothy came home that night 
he brought a bracelet for Kitty. 

“I bought it this afternoon at Co 
he said, mentioning the jeweler from 
whom Kitty had been receiving commu- 
nications regularly on the third of each 
month. 

“Do you have an account there?" 
inquired Kitty with seeming carelessness. 

"Yes; always have," replied Frothy. 
“Shouldn’t consider that I qualified 
socially, unless I had." 

The next third of the month, the 
third of the eighth month that they 
had been married, was the morning on 
which this story opens; the morning on 
which Kitty, gazing so sweetly across her 
grapefruit at her correctly dressed hus- 
band, in such bridal surroundings, was 
inwardly devoured with misery, worn 
threadbare with worry and on the brink 
of a nervous collapse. Somehow Mrs. 
Towerby-French's method of getting 
money was decidedly on her nerves. The 
fact that a friend of hers was driven to do 
things of that nature had destroyed many 
of Kitty's optimistic views, and tempo- 
rarily distorted her point of view. She 
felt as if she were mentally under the 
influence of the Cubist or Futurist School 
of art, and her whole world seemed an- 
gular, warped, unnaturally askew. The 
mail was very late this morning; why 
didn't it come? Kitty was anticipating 


a letter from the firm telling her she 
would be sued. She read almost daily 
accounts in the newspapers of actresses 
and their lawsuits with dressmakers, 
milliners, and jewelers. Indeed, to her 
tortured mind, the papers seemed to con- 
tain no other news. 

“Think I won't wait for the mail," 
decided Frothy as he pushed back the 
silver finger bowl and rose from the table. 
Just as he was going the butler brought 
the pile of letters. There was no mail 
for Kitty. No mail! She was transfixed, 
cold with apprehension. Had someone 
paid the bill? Oh, no, that couldn't be; 
that was never the way things happened. 
Frothy meantime was perusing his bills 
with as much slowness and pleasure as if 
they were welcome. Cowering in the 
corner of a big chair Kitty watched him, 
biting her lip nervously. Suddenly she 
saw him open one from the jewelers where 
he had bought the bracelet. The mere 
sight of their envelope drew beads of cold 
perspiration out on her smooth white 
forehead. Frothy seemed to be looking 
at the bill unnecessarily long. He was 
frowning— 

"What's this?" he asked, turning on 
her what seemed an accusing look. 

There on the paper he held out to her, 
underneath the bill for the bracelet, was 
charged the whole nine hundred and forty 
dollars, with a parenthetical explanation 
beneath. 

It was all over, now— 

“Irs the bill for our wedding invita- 
tions," she heard herself saving, coldly, 
impersonally, as if it were no concern of 
hers. “It [em never been paid.” 

"Through the haze before her eyes she 
saw Frothy walk across the room to his desk. 

“PIL send it to your father at once.” 

“Don’t. He hasn't any money—now.” 

* Why didn't he pay it before?" 

* [t was charged on my bill, and I never 
gave it to him." 

"Why not?" 

“When the bill didn't come in I thought 
he had paid it. I don't see why they 
transferred it to your account." 

“Except that a man is responsible for 
his wife's debts." 

* A law which was made by men, not 
by women," she heard herself reply. 

** [ sha'n't pay it,” he declared, ignorin 
her remark. "Tm not responsible for it. 

“No, of course, you are not respon- 
sible—” 

Then the poor girl fainted. 


HEN she came to, she found herself 

on the bed. Her husband had 
gone, but he had left the bill beside her on 
the table. So this was what it meant to 
be a married woman. You had no indi- 
viduality of your own; you couldn’t even 
have a bill to yourself; you couldn’t have 
the doubtful dignity of pens sued. Being 
a married woman meant being treated 
like Mrs. Towerby-French. She asked 
her maid to telephone her mother. When 
Mrs. Abbott came, she was frightened b 
Kitty's looks as she lay, limp and blood- 
less, on the gay chintz couch in her bed- 
room. 

* What is it, dear?" asked Mrs. Abbott 
in alarm. "You have been frightfully 
pale for weeks. What is the matter?” 

Kitty handed the bill to her, and then 
blurted out the story. 

“What can I do?” she sobbed at the 


end. “I’ve tried and tried and tried to 
think of a way out, and I can’t.” 

“But the bill must have been paid. 
Over and over again while your father 
has been so worried about money, I have 
heard him say that he was so thankful 
he had paid all your wedding bills, in- 
cluding the rugs." 

“Did you ever hear him speak of this 
particular bill?" 

* Not a word." 

Kitty lay inert, wretchedly pale, really 
ill. Her mother looked at her appre- 
hensively. 

“Kitty darling, you are not to worrv. 
I will take it upon myself to pay the bill 
somehow. Let me have it. You may 
tell Frothy that it will be attended to. It 
is too early in your marriage for you to 
have anything like this between you. 
wish you had told me before." 

“I can't let you bear my burden.” 

“I am glad to do so. Put the matter 
out of your mind at once. I'll get the 
money in a day or two—somehow." 

Mrs. Abbott went away with misgiv- 
ings but full of plans, one of which she 
felt sure would result in getting the re- 
quired money. 


"THA Tevening, when Frothy came home 
he brought his wife a great bunch of 
roses. ‘They were very red and very fra- 
grant—too red, too fragrant. Kitty closed 
her eyes to hide their vividness and the 
sight of Frothy smiling at her fondly, as 
she lay, pale, inanimately indifferent, just 
where he had left her that morning. 

“I saw your father," he said briskly. 
“He paid the bill six months ago.” 

Kitty's soul turned sick within. her. 
Her suffering had all been for nothing 
then. 

“We went round to the store with his 
receipt, and they apologized and by way 
of reparation wished to make you a hand- 
some present. Neither your father nor 
I would accept anything, of course. The 
mistake came about through the account's 
being in your name, and your father's 
paying the bill. When he settled they 
made out the account to him, but through 
carelessness neglected to take your name 
off the books." 

When Kitty tried to rise and dress for 
dinner she fell back, exhausted. 

“I can't eat anything—yet," she said. 

Frothy knelt beside the couch. 

“Tell me what I can do for you," he 
besought her. “I can't bear to see you 
like this. Is there anything you want?" 

Kitty's opportunity had come. She 
put an eager, entreating hand on either 
of his shapely shoulders. 

“Frothy, dear, since you don’t want 
me to give monologues for money any 
more, I wish you'd let me have an allow- 
ance. Not much, but just a tiny little 
bit. And I'd like it regularly." 

Her husband patted her cheek, caress- 
ingly and patronizingly. 

"Now, precious, I was talking with 
Jerry Towerby-French on that very sub- 
ject, to-day. He agrees with me, per- 
fectly. We both prefer to pay our wives’ 
bills ourselves. It seems more chivalrous, 
more as if you really belonged to us." 


Kitty Tapper has been remarkably 
successful in making walnut fudge and 
disposing of it without anyone's finding 
her out. 
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This hand—the most feared in baseball—is Walter 
Johnson's—''the greatest pitcher of all time" 


HAS long been evident that what 
draws people into the ball parks is 
hitting. The fans like to see air- 
tight pitching and brilliant fielding, 

but without batting, excellence solely in 
these things becomes tiresome and that 
is why, day in and day out, the most 
brilliant fielder in the game will only get 
scattered applause, while the man who is 


reasonably certain of clubbing the ball 
safely,—at least once out of every three 
times he comes to bat,—he is the man 
who more often throws the stands into 
tumult. 

For seven years I have faced the pitchers 
of the American League, and some of 
the best of the National, in three World 
Series. Of them I have observed certain 


things and I think I know wherein their 
strength lies. What I shall try to do is 
to give you an idea of the representative 
pitchers of big league baseball, and what 
a batsman who faces them confronts. 
Sometimes it looks so easy to those in 
the stands to get up there and drive the 
ball on the line to the fences; but, believe 
me, itis not. I have chosen pitchers who 
23 
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Possessor of extraordinarily long arms, 
Johnson takes a full sweep backward; 
then something white whizzes by, and 
you hear it crash against the catcher’s 
When the umpire yells “Strike!” 
you realize that Johnson has pitched 


mitt. 
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have exhibited something in the art of 
twirling qut of the ordinary, against the 
Athletics. By this I do not mean to put 
myself on record as saying that these men 
whom I shall mention are the best pitch- 
ers in baseball, as unquestionably some of 
them are; but I prefer to think of them as 
those who have impressed me most. 

I shall state my frank opinion, however, 
that Walter Johnson, of 
Washington, is without any 
question the greatest pitcher 
of all time. Of all the men 
I have faced, he is by far 
the best. He is also the 
easiest working, apparently 
putting no effort at all into 
his task. His wind-up is 
the poetry of motion and 
there is about him a gentle; 
lackadaisical manner, a sort 
of "I don't care whether 
school keeps or not" air. 
Possessor of extraordinarily 
long arms, Johnson takes a 
full sweep backward; then 
something white whizzes by, 
and you hear it crash 
against the catcher's mitt. 
When the umpire yells 
"Strike!" you begin to 
realize that Johnson has 
pitched. 

To describe his speed is impossible. It 
was tested one day last winter in the 
testing room of a big cartridge com- 
pany by special electrical instruments and 
showed a velocity of one hundred and 
twenty-two feet per second. Rucker, 
Brooklyn's great southpaw, who is also 
rated as a speed merchant, underwent the 
same test, and the result showed his ball 
to be nine feet per second slower. 

When Johnson began his career in the 
American League, speed was all he had. 
Learning rapidly, he soon developed a 
curve so good that it is now as effective 


as his “fast one.” Whenever I face John- 
son, I always get the feeling that he is 
holding something in reserve; because, 
somehow, he never seems to let himself 
out. However, if he ever uses any more 
“stuff” than he does now, I hope I shall 
never have to face him. It would not be 
difficult for me to count up all the hits I 
made from Johnson during the last year 
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The pitching hand of the great Mathewson 


or two; in fact the fingers of both hands 
would suffice for the job. Yet last year, 
the greatest of his career, Johnson met 
with more reverses against the Athletics 
than against any other club. But it is a 
cinch that these triumphs were not due 
to me, as Johnson has always had “my 
number." Frank Baker has been success- 
ful against him, but “Bake” is about the 
only one. 

I recall one particular game when John- 
son ruled us with an iron hand. It was 
that nineteen inning game two years ago 
at Shibe Park. In the last of the ninth 


inning Johnson relieved Bob Groome and 
worked the rest of the distance. During 
the final innings it grew dark, and as they 
flew past, Johnson's pitches were like 
bullets. Washington won the game in 
the nineteenth inning, but from the ninth 
until the end we did not get anything 
like a score off Johnson. According to 
figures he did better against us in the 
opening game in the тото 
season in Washington, when 
he shut us out and allowed 
only one hit, a double by 
Baker into the overflow 
crowd; but I always look 
upon the nineteen inning 
game as Johnson's best. 
Modest and unassuming off 
the field, you'd never gather 
from his conversation that 
he was associated with base- 


ball at all. 
EAN GREGG of Cleve- 


land is one of the best 
southpaws I ever faced. He 
is tall and rangy, and the 
best compliment I can think 
of is to call him a left- 
handed Johnson. To Gregg 
pitching comes natural; he 
pus abundant speed, 
ut it is a wonderful curve 
ball that rounds him out as a great 
pitcher. He gave more bases on balls 
last year than any pitcher except Houck 
of the Athletics, yet his control was always 
perfect. Gregg’s “wildness” is not a 
handicap: on the other hand, it is often 
an asset. Let me show you what I mean: 
One afternoon last year the Cleveland 
battery was Gregg and O'Neil. They 
seemed to be having a lot of trouble with 
their signals and Gregg was having difh- 
culty locating the plate. He seemed to be 
favoring his fast ball. To be sure, when 
he got it over it was impossible of solu- 
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tion; Gregg's curve had been very effective 
against us in the past, but for some reason 
he didn't use it much on this particular 
afternoon. Finally O'Neil walked out to 
the box and said something to Vean. I 
never knew what it was, but I felt the 
effects soon after when I came to bat 
the next inning, with two runners on 
base. Before I knew it, I had “three and 
nothing" and I figured that a base on 
balls was inevitable. Then Steve O'Neil, 
who was crouching behind 
the bat, shouted to him: 

“Соте on now, Vean! 
Remember what I told you!” 

Whereupon Gregg threw 
three curve balls in succes- 
sion—mind you!—and they 
all cut the middle of the 
plate for clean strikes, after 
which I took a drink of ice 
water. 

That is where Gregg’s 
mastery lies. If he had to, 
he could almost put that 
curve ball of his through a 
knot hole. It seems to have 
a break on it like the letter 
S, and whenever you see 
him on a sweltering hot day, 
wearing a bright red flannel 
shirt, look out!—as that is 
his lucky combination. It 
is then that his wonderful 
control is at its best; and 
that curve of his can cer- 
tainly make you look bad. 


USSELL FORD, the 

New York American 
man, who at this writing 
has signed with the Federal 
League, is usually known 
as a "spit ball" pitcher; 
but you could never prove 
that by me. All the times 
I have ever batted against 
Ford I can never recall his 
throwing me a spit ball. To 
close followers of baseball 
this may seem amazing, but 
it’s true. I have had plenty 
of chances to observe, how- 
ever, that besides the “‘ spit- 
ter" Ford has something 
unique in his pitching equip- 
ment. You often hear it 
said about a pitcher: " He's 
got a good fast ball," but 
did you ever hear of a 
pitcher with two kinds of a 
fast ball? Before I faced 
Ford I know I had never 
encountered such an assort- 
ment. 

“ Russ" enjoyed his best season in 1910, 
when by his wonderful pitching he made 
the Yankees the runner-up in the race. 
Illness held him back in 1911, and the 
effects of it still showed on him in 1912, 
but at times last year Ford looked more 
like himself. On Memorial Day morning 
he pitched one of the best ball games of 
his career. For eight innings we could 
not get anything that looked like a hit. 
Only one man reached first base, he on 
an error. With one out in the ninth, 
Eddie Murphy singled. Oldring followed 
with a drive to the shortstop which ought 
to have resulted in a double play, ending 
the game; but instead, another error 
followed, and then a hit by McInnis 
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broke up the toughest game I believe I 
ever saw lost. 

It was on that day that Ford impressed 
me most, as never betore do I remember 
being so helpless against a pitcher. I 
must have looked it, too, for I struck out 
enough. All Ford did was to throw me 
his variety of fast balls. One would be the 
straight one, and the next would look as 
if it were going to be in the same place, 
only it would break down and out from 
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“The clairvoyant of all pitchers” 


Neither his fast ball, nor his curve, is remarkable, but there is 
something about Mathewson—his bearing, his manner—that 
gives you the impression that you are going up against Gibraltar 


me, a left-hander. This is significant, for 
it was the very opposite “break” that 
any other right-handed pitcher would give 
the ball. When I thought his next was 
about going to hit me in the back, it 
would swoop out over the plate. About 
this time I would say to myself, “Well, 
I won't let any more get by!" and Ford 
must have known my exact thoughts, as 
then up would come a bad ball, on which 
I would bite and go back to the bench. 
To a left-hander, Ford's peculiar fast 
ball breaks out like a ‘‘fade-away,” about 
which I shall have more to say when 
considering another pitcher. Against a 
right-hander it breaks in, close to the 
hands. About the time you prepare for. 


it he throws a regular fast one, and then 
you have to begin figuring all over again. 
In spite of the fact that he has never used 
it against me Ford has a good spit ball 
and a curve. Apparently all he needs to 
set me back are his two kinds of “fast 
ones." 

Edward Walsh is about as valuable a 
man as any club could wish for. While 
Johnson may surpass him in various in- 
dividual points there is a doubt if the 
"Iron Man of the White 
Sox" could not win more 
games in a season. At 
any rate I am positive 
that Walsh would be in a 
greater number. During the 
early part of last season, 
Walsh’s arm “went bad" 
on him. But eliminating 
1913, in any four-game 
series the White Sox played 
it was not at all uncommon 
to see Walsh pitch the first 
game; called in for a ninth 
inning rescue in game num- 
ber two; pull game number 
three out of the fire, and 
then begin and finish game 
number four. During the 
years 1906-12, Walsh par- 
ticipated in more games 
than any other pitcher. He 
simply gloried in his work; 
and he was always a rescuer. 


IF ANY pitcher ever had 
the Athletics’ number it 
was Walsh. He always 
seemed to have somethin 
on us. Before last year i 
don’t think we ever knocked 
him out of the box; and 
even then, batting against 
his but recently healed 
“bad” arm, we could get 
only one run off him in бн 
innings, when he was ге- 
tired. I recall a game two 
years ago, when we got 
hfteen hits off him and only 
three runs. Talk about 
Mathewson's finish against 
the Athletics in the World 
Series! It was tame com- 
pared to 'Big Ed's" in 
that ninth inning. With 
three men on base, none out, 
and the score 4 to 5 in Chi- 
cago's favor, it was up to 
Walsh to check any Phila- 
delphia rally, and he did not 
take any chances on fly 
balls or gentle taps to the 
infield. Instead, every man 
who faced him was mowed down on strikes; 
and when I say that Baker and McInnis 
fanned too, you have an idea of the mar- 
velous pitching Walsh must have done. 
Walsh is the only real master of the 
spit ball I know of. He was the first 
absolutely to perfect and control it. Most 
spit-ball pitchers are wild; and they have 
trouble especially to make their spitter a 
strike, and usually have to resort to the 
fast one, but not Walsh! Many times I 
have seen him give a batter three balls 
and no strikes, and then three spitters 
would go swishing across the plate knee 
high, and the batter would sit down. 
Walsh invariably aims his spitter at one 
spot on a batter, namely between the 
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waist and the knees. I have never seen a 
spitter that was any good that broke 
above the waist. 

Walsh never attempted to throw a 
curve until last year, when his arm was 
in bad shape. А visit to a noted arm 
specialist is said to have put Walsh back 
in form again, and I hope he is again the 
old “Iron Man,” for if baseball were to 
lose him, his absence would be severely 
felt. A good fielder, a dangerous batter, 
Walsh always helped to win his own game. 
In our series against the White Sox there 
was always a keen personal rivalry be- 
tween Jack Barry, the Athletic shortstop, 
and Walsh, as they both live in Meriden, 
Connecticut, and, oddly enough, our Jack 
always seemed to get a little the better of it. 


аччы ma c Ba doo ehh Бим 


Walsh was not a pitcher I dreaded to 
hit against, because it was never a battle 
of wits. You were never fighting in the 
dark, as you always knew what to look 
for—the spitter. It was sure to be in the 
same place—waist to shoe tops, and it 
was not like the spitters of some pitch- 
ers, at your head one minute and at 
your feet the next. In spite of this it was 
mighty hard to hit safely. Although 
there was almost a foot break on Walsh's 
spit ball, Sullivan, who always caught 
him, said he could do it sitting in a rocking 
chair, his control was so perfect. 


JN CONTRAST to Walsh is Christy 
Mathewson of the New York Giants. 
I would call Matty the clairvoyant of all 
pitchers. He seems to possess an uncanny 
power of divining what you are expecting; 
and then he serves up the exact opposite. 
Neither his fast ball, nor his curve, is 
remarkable, indeed they are only ordinary, 
but there is something about Mathewson, 
though, —his bearing, his manner,—that 
gives you the impression that you are 
going up against Gibraltar. Uncon- 


sciously you think: "I am up against 
something now, for fair." 

In the box Matty wastes no time or 
surplus energy, and he pitches as soon as a 
batter takes his place at the plate. By 
doing so he bothered me a lot, I know, 
because I was not used to it. I go through 
habitual movements, fix my cap, hitch 
my trousers, tap the plate, and I am 
accustomed to do these things as I wait 
for the pitcher to wind up. Matty, how- 
ever, didn't give me a chance. Before I 
could hitch my trousers the ball was in the 
catcher's mitt, and the result was that I 
felt at a loss. Disturb the habitual pre- 
liminaries of a batter and you bother him. 
The result was I was forced to do all my 
motions before I got into the batter's box. 


“Smoky” Joe Wood, 
who, next to Johnson, 
throws the speediest ball, 
and Vean Gregg, "the 
left-handed Johnson” 


All the advance notices and bits of 
dope that find their way into the club- 
house before a World Series, led us to 
believe that Mathewson was a curve ball 
pitcher. Naturally we thought we were 
prepared for him. Imagine my state of 
mind, the first time I faced him in a 
World Series, expecting a curve nearly 
every other ball, and he throwing nothing 
but fast ones right across the middle! 
About the time Í would say to myself, 
* Hum, nothing but fast ones: all right, 
here's another," he would send up a curve, 
and as I let it go by it would break over 
the plate. Why, at times it seemed he 
actually smiled at me. 

When he came back at us in the last 
game in the 1913 series, I thought by 
that time I knew all his methods, and that 
I had him doped out right. But only one 
fast ball did (pe the whole game; all the 
rest were curves, and only once in the 
whole series did he throw me his most 
noted ball, the '*fade-away," a sort of a 
slow, screw ball, that breaks away from 
a left-hander. 

Mathewson's brains really make him a 


great pitcher, although his other big asset 
15 his control. By comparison his style 
of balls is insignificant, for he has neither 
the fast one of Johnson nor the spit- 
ter of Walsh, but Matty comes nearer 
to putting a ball where he wants to 
than anyone else pitching to-day. With 
this ability he wastes few balls. Indeed, 
he prides himself on being able to go 
through a whole game and throw only 
eighty or ninety times, while most pitchers 
use well over one hundred. I understand 
that Mathewson has pitched a game in 
which he threw only sixty-nine. So you 
see, in this way he conserves his pitching 
strength. 

Perhaps I do him an injustice -when I 
say he has not a remarkably good fast 


ball. But I am only basing my judgment 
on what I have seen, facing him. 1 do 
not know what he may have had, say in 
1905, when he stood out so prominently 
in the World Series of that year. But 
I do not see, whatever he had, how he 
could have been a much better pitcher 
than he is to-day. Possessor of unlimited 
nerve and composure, brainy, and a rare 
guesser, Mathewson is one of the most 
remarkable figures in baseball. 


MPARED with some of the others I 

have mentioned Eddie Summers of 
Detroit had a brief career. But it was 
brilliant while it lasted, and certainly he 
will long be held in respect by the Ath- 
letics of 'o8, 'og, and о. Like Walsh, 
Summers seemed to have the edge on our 
club and he was sure enough a “jinx” for 
me. I cannot recall ever having made 
more than one hit a game off Summers. 
Similar to Ford he had something all his 
own in the line of pitching, namely, the 
“knuckle ball." He threw it holding the 
ball by the thumb and little finger, with 
the knuckles of the other fingers pressing 
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Pitchers I Have Faced, by Edward (“Eddie”) T. Collins 97 
against the cover. Delivered in this man- Rube got out of the box to rub his hands Mack will say, “Don’t run now.” Nat- 
ner the ball followed a most peculiar with dirt. Summers's annoyance grew, urally, when Wood ran wild on the bases 


course. On its way to the batter it never 
rotated a bit. Also, this grip did not 
impair the speed. Summers's “knuckle 
ball" was extremely hard to hit. It had 
a way of taking queer and unexpected 
shoots that had the catcher hopping about 
to stop it. It was difficult to handle, 
however, and I understand that Jennings 
gave Summers orders not to use it if 
possible when a man was on third base, 
as it seemed to invite passed balls. 

But besides his “pet,” Summers had a 
mighty good fast ball “with a jump on it" 
and a sharp breaking curve. He was a 
pitcher who liked to work fast, and the 
faster he worked the more effective he 
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became. Conversely, slowness meant the 
loss of effectiveness. We discovered his 
secret one day, and then he ceased to be 
a riddle to us. We would never have 
found this weakness if it hadn’t been for 
a remark he let drop to a young catcher. 
Schmidt, who generally caught him, had 
been hurt, and the youngster didn’t know 
Summers’s ways. In the early innings 
the substitute catcher took his time, and 
holding the ball walked up to the pitcher's 
box, as catchers often do, and said some- 
thing to Summers. Oldring, who was at 
bat, saw that Summers instantly became 
very peevish, and overheard him say to 
his catcher, “Give me that ball quick, and 
throw it back to me every time without 
any waiting.” 

Oldring was quick to see what this 
meant. Summers was a nervous, high- 
strung pitcher, and no one had ever 
guessed it! At once Oldring did every- 
thing he could to delay his time at bat, 
and deliberately he began to rub Summers 
the wrong way. He stopped the game, 
and made out he had something in his eye. 
Then, after Summers had thrown one ball, 


and presently he gave Oldring a base on 
balls. As soon as Rube came into the 
bench he told us what he had done and 
why, and from that day our club always 
hit Summers more effectively. Every 
time we faced him we used the same 
tactics as Oldring, and invariably it 
bothered Summers a lot. His retirement 
from the game, however, was a heavy blow 
to the pitching strength of the Detroit club. 


I SHALL always hold Joe Wood of the 

Boston Red Sox in high esteem because 
it was against him that I got my first 
home run in the American League, the 
only run of a game we won, 1-0. That 


Jim Scott, the hardest 
man to get a lead on 
in our league to-day, 
and Lefty Russell, 
whom I have less suc- 
cess batting against 
than any other pitcher 


“homer,” by the way, was the hardest 
ball I have ever hit. 

“Smoky Joe” is what he is commonly 
called, and there is good basis for the 
nickname. You only wonder how such a 
small fellow can use such awful speed. 
Compared to Johnson, Walsh, or Mathew- 
son, he really looks small, although I 
guess he must weigh one hundred and 
sixty pounds. He is much like Johnson 
in his style of pitching and, like Walter, 
came into the league with only a fast ball, 
but has learned a most effective curve. 

Wood is not only a good pitcher but, 
like Walsh, he breaks up many games with 
his batting. But Wood has a fault; when 
he isn’t pitching he is more strenuous 
than is often good for him; he is a source 
of worry to his manager because of his 
untiring activity. I have often heard the 
players of his own club yell at him, 
Таке it easy, Joe.” 

It is an unwritten law in the House of 
Mack that a pitcher shall not run, or 
overexert himself, and thus interfere with 
his work in the box. Invariably, when 
one of our pitchers goes to bat Connie 


one day in Philadelphia last year, it made 
us all wonder. Unfortunately for him and 
the Boston club, it resulted disastrously. 

Having singled, Wood was on first 
base, when Hooper followed with a drive 
to right, on which Joe tried to make 
third. The play was close and Joe at- 
tempted to slide. In some way he hurt 
the thumb of his pitching hand, and from 
that day until the close of the season he 
was of little use to his club. The X-ray 
showed a broken bone. 

Next to Johnson, Wood throws the 
speediest ball I have ever batted against. 
At one time all base runners were happy 
whenever Wood pitched, as he let a man 
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get a big lead off first. But those days are 
over; to-day Wood holds you as close to 
the base as the best of them, and he is 
one of the hardest pitchers to get a “lead 
on” in the business. 


MANY fans may not understand why 
the man I shall now consider is 
being mentioned in the same breath, so 
to speak, as Wood and Johnson. I have 
in mind * Big Jack" Powell of St. Louis. 

Е Put a bat in me hand and get me a 
run. 

Members of the St. Louis club have told 
me Powell always used to say this just 
before he was ready to start a game. He 
meant he was sure to win f his club 
could get one run, as he was sure to shut 
out the opponents; then, if there was a 
man on base, give him a turn at bat, and 
he would knock him in. 

For such a huge man—he weighs easily 
two hundred and fifty pounds—Powell 
made pitching the easiest kind of work 
imaginable. Because his club was always 
down in the race, he never received the 
recognition, for instance, that Joe Wood 
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did in 1912. But I know that Powell gave 
many a club just as hard a battle as Wood 
ever did. Indeed I would not be surprised 
if the records showed that he has beaten 
the Athletics quite as often as either 
Johnson or Wood. 

“He hasn't a thing.” —I’ve heard more 
than one player say this after facing 
Powell, despite the fact that he had not 
hit one safe. Really, to bat against 
Powell, it makes you wonder how he does 
it. The balls he throws certainly do look as 
big as balloons. His fast one looks as huge 
as his curve. Moreover he uses both with 
equal regularity—no “mixing 'em up." 
He seems as easy to hit as a high school 
pitcher, but you don't hit him. Powell is 
the kind of a pitcher who always makes 
you say to yourself: 

“TIl hit this next one out of the lot," 
and then you pop it into the air and there 
is a fielder camped below. 

One day at Shibe Park, when Powell 
was leaving the St. Louis bench on his 
way to the club house he passed very 
close to our dug-out. As he did so Connie 
Mack spoke to him: 

“Hello, Jack, pretty soft for you.” 

Powell ned. and retorted: 

"Why, say, Connie, it's a shame to 
take the money. If it wasn't for your 
club, I wouldn't be in the league. They 
just keep me on the pay roll to beat you 
fellows!” 

And so it seemed; certainly Powell 
carried out his part of the bargain. He 
has outlived his usefulness with the St. 
Louis club, but in his day he was a mighty 
good pitcher. To use a baseball expression, 
he had “something on his fast one," a de- 
cided hop, not perceptible from the stands. 

I must mention another man whom 


you see no more—the late Addie Joss, 
pitching star of Cleveland. Joss was a 
master of the art of pitching, as he made 
it his careful study, likewise the batters 
who faced him. He knew the weak point 
of every one of them, and pitched ac- 
cordingly. The beauty of it was that Joss 
could do as he wanted, and this is where 
lots of pitchers fail. They know what 
they ought to do, but cannot do it; that 
is, they size up the situation correctly, 
but are shy on control. 

Joss’s strongest point was his change of 
pace. Most pitchers who employ this 
trick give it away by their style of delivery, 
some motion lacking from their ordinary 
style. That is, when they plan to send 
up a "floater," and want the batter to 
think it will be a “fast one," they use 
their fast ball motion, but to it add an 
exaggerated shoulder hunching so untrue 
as to give it all away. But Addie threw 
his slow ball with the same motion as his 
fast one, and it was impossible to tell the 
“floater” until it was right on top of you. 

His slow ball was more difficult to hit 
than any of its kind I have ever batted 
against. 

Tall and slim, he used a style of delivery 
that was very effective for his pitching. 
When he took his wind-up he would swing 
his body clear around, so that as he was 
about to pitch he faced away from the 
batter. This would bother the batter 
because he could not follow the ball before 
it left Joss’s hand and it was nearly on 
top of you before you saw it. This style 
was particularly effective against right- 
hand hitters as it had a tendency to drive 
them away from the plate. 

Joss always bothered me, as I used to 
break my back trying to hit his slow ones. 


I remember that for one whole year he 
would never work against our club, 
cause he felt he could not beat us. But 
in 1909 he beat us the first time he faced 
us, and we were never successful against 
him again. His best achievement on the 
mound came in Cleveland, against the 
White Sox, when pitted against Walsh he 
pitched a nine inning game in which noi 
a man reached first base. He shares this 
honor alone with Cy Young,—that of 
having pitched a perfect game. 


]EFTY RUSSELL of the Chicago Amer- 

icans is often spoken of as a second 
Rube Waddell, and not only does he bear 
to Rube a striking resemblance, but he 
pitches in a very similar manner. Unlike 
most southpaws, Russell throws his fast 
ball over-handed, and for a left-hander 
his control is exceptional. But the thing 
that makes him of immense value to the 
Sox is his seeming love for work. It is odd 
that his club should have developed two 
pitchers, Walsh and Russell, both of them 
able to work nearly every other day and 
appear just as effective. 

Of all the pitchers I have ever hit 
against I have less success against Lefty 
Russell than any other. To be exact, I 
got exactly three hits off him all of last 
year, and he must have been in at least a 
dozen games against our club. Why this 
is I do not understand, because in spite 
of the fact that he is a southpaw and I am 
a left-handed batter I would prefer to 
hit against him any time than some of 
the pitchers I have already mentioned. 
“Lefty” is the opposite kind of pitcher 
from Gregg in the sense that his fast ball 
is his most effective asset. In point of 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Russell Ford 


Who has two kinds of a fast ball, as 
well as a spitter 
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Cicotte 


Whom Danny Murphy considers the hard- 
est pitcher to bat against he ever faced 
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Ed Walsh 


The only real master of the spit ball 
I know of 
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The Idle Rich 


Money is a troublesome 


thing. Had there 


broad fields of turnips to 
walk in and Holstein cat- 
tle to punch in the ribs, 
one might have managed 
to borrow it in the course 
of gentlemanly intercourse 


been 
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A Little Dinner with Mr. Lucullus Fyshe 


HE Mausoleum Club stands on 

the quietest corner of the best 

residential street in the City. It 

is a Grecian building of white 

stone. About it are great elm trees with 

birds,—the most expensive kind of birds,— 
singing in the branches. 

he street in the softer hours of the 

morning has an almost reverential quiet. 

Great motors move drowsily along it 


with solitary chauffeurs returning at ten- 
thirty after conveying the earlier of the 
millionaires to their down-town offices. 
The sunlight flickers through the elm 
trees, illuminating expensive nursemaids 
wheeling valuable children in little per- 
ambulators. Some of the children are 
worth millions and millions. Here you 
may see a little toddling princess in a 
rabbit suit that owns fifty distilleries in 


her own right. There, in a lacquered 
erambulator, sails past a little hooded 
ead that controls from its cradle an 
entire New Jersey corporation. The 
United States Attorney-General is suing 
her as she sits, in a vain attempt to make 
her dissolve herself into constituent com- 
panies. Near-by is a child of four in a 
khaki suit who represents the merger of 
two trunk line railways. You may see in 
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the flickered sunlight any number of little 
princes and princesses far more real than 
the poor survivals of Europe. Incalcu- 
lable infants wave their fifty-dollar ivory 
rattles in an inarticulate greeting to one 
another. A milliaen dollars of preferred 
stock laughs merrily in recognition of a 
majority control going past in a go-cart 
drawn by an imported nurse. And through 
it all the sunlight falls through the elm 
trees and the birds sing and the motors 
hum, so that the whole world as seen 
from the boulevard of Plutoria Avenue 
is the very pleasantest place imaginable. 


JUST below Plutoria Avenue and parallel 
with it, the trees die out and the brick 
and stone of the City.begin inearnest. Even 
from the Avenue you see the tops of the 
skyscraping buildings on the big commer- 
cial streets, and can hear or almost hear 
the roar of the elevated railway, earning 
dividends. And beyond that again the 
City sinks lower and is choked and 
crowded with the tangled streets and 
little houses of the slums. 

In fact if you were to mount to the 
roof of the Mausoleum Club itself on 
Plutoria Avenue you could almost see 
the slums from there. But why should 
you? And on the other hand, if you 
never went up on the roof, but only dined 
inside among the palm trees, you would 
never know that the slums existed. Which 
is much better. 

There you may hear the older mem- 
bers explaining that the country is going 
to absolute ruin, and the younger ones 
explaining that the country is forging 
ahead as it never did before; but chiefly 
they love to talk of great national ques- 
tions, such as the protective tariff and 
the need of raising it, and the sad decline 
of the morality of the workingman, and 
the spread of syndicalism and the lack of 
Christianity in the labor class, and the 
awful growth of selfishness among the 
mass of the people. 


“I WANT you to give me your opinion 
very, very frankly,” said Mr. Lu- 
cullus Fyshe on one side of the luncheon 
table to the Rev. Mr. Furlong on the 
other. Mr. Fyshe poured out a wineglass 
full of soda and handed it to the rector 
to drink. 

“Now tell me very truthfully,” he 
said, “is there too much carbon in it?” 

“By no means,” said Mr. Furlong. 

“ And, quite frankly, not too much 
hydrogen?’ 

“Oh, decidedly not!” 

“And you would not say that the 
percentage of sodium bicarbonate was too 
great for the ordinary taste?” : 

“Oh, I certainly should not," said Mr. 
Furlong, and in this he spoke the truth. 

“Very good then,” said Mr. Fyshe; “I 
shall use it for the Duke of Dulham this 
afternoon.” 

He uttered the name of the Duke with 
that quiet democratic carelessness which 
meant that he didn’t care whether half a 
dozen other members lunching at the 
club could hear or not. After all what was 
a duke to a man who was president of the 
People’s Traction and Suburban Com- 
pany, and the Republican Soda and Siphon 
Coóperative, and chief director of the 
People's District Loan and Savings? 

Naturally, too, if a man manufactures 
soda himself he gets a little oversensitive 


about the possibility of his guests noticing 
the existence of too much carbon in it. 
What more natural then that Mr. 
Lucullus Fyshe, before serving the soda to 
the Duke, should try it out on somebody 


‘else? And what better person could be 


found for this than Mr. Furlong, the 
saintly young rector of St. Asaph’s, who 
had enjoyed the kind of expensive college 
education calculated to develop all the 
faculties. Moreover a rector of the An- 
glican Church who has been in the foreign 
mission field is the kind of person from 
whom one can find out, more or less 
incidentally, how one should address and 
converse with a duke, and whether you 
call him, “ Your Grace,” or “His Grace," 
or just “Grace,” or “Duke,” or what. 

So that was why Mr. Fyshe had asked 
Mr. Furlong to lunch with him, and to 
dine with him later in the same day at 
the Mausoleum Club to meet the Duke 
of Dulham. And Mr. Furlong, realizing 
that a clergyman must be all things to all 
men and not avoid a man merely because 
he is a duke, had accepted the invitation 
to luncheon, and had promised to come to 
dinner, even though it meant postponing 


the Willing Workers’ Tango Class of St. - 


Asaph's until the following Friday. 
"p HUS it had come about that Mr. Fyshe 


was seated at luncheon, consuming a 
cutlet and a pint of Moselle in the plain 
downright fashion of a man so democratic 
that he is practically a revolutionary 
socialist, and doesn't mind saying so; and 
the young rector of St. Asaph's was sitting 
opposite to him in religious ecstasy over 
a salmi of duck. 

“The Duke arrived this morning, did 
he not?" said Mr. Furlong. 

“From New York," said Mr. Fyshe. 
“Не is staying at the Grand Palaver. I 
sent a telegram through one of our New 
York Directors of the Traction, and His 
Grace has very kindly promised to come 
over here to dine." 

“Ts he here for pleasure?" asked the 
rector. | 

“I understand he is about to—" Mr. 
Fyshe was going to say,—‘‘is about to 
invest a large part of his fortune in 
American securities," but he thought bet- 
ter of it. Even with the clergy it is well 
to be careful. So he substituted: “—is 
very much interested in studying Ameri- 
can conditions." 

“Does hestay long?” asked Mr. Furlong. 

Had Mr. Lucullus Fyshe replied quite 
truthfully he would have said, “Not if I 
can get his money out of him quickly,” 
but he merely answered: 

“That I don’t know.” 

“I presume," said the rector, taking a 
devout sip of the unfinished soda, "that 
he is a man of immense wealth?" 

“I suppose so," answered Mr. Fyshe 

uite carelessly, “all these fellows are" 
(Mr. Fyshe generally referred to the 
British aristocracy as "these fellows"]— 
“land, you know, feudal estates—sheer 
robbery, I call it. How the working class, 
the proletariat, stand for such tyranny is 
more than I can see. Mark my words, 
Furlong, someday they'll rise and then 
the whole thing will come to a sudden 
end." 

Mr. Fyshe was here launched upon 
his favorite topic: but he interrupted 
himself, just for a moment, to speak to 
the waiter. 


“What the dickens do you mean," he 
said, “by serving asparagus half соіа?” 

“Very sorry, sir," said the waiter, 
“shall I take it our?” 

“They'll rise," went on Mr. Fyshe. 
“They won't stand for it.— Take it out: 
Of course take it out, and see that you 
don't serve me stuff of that sort, or I'll 
report you." 

“Very sorry, sir," said the waiter. 

Mr. Fyshe looked at the vanishing 
waiter with contempt upon his features. 
“These pampered fellows are getting un- 
bearable,” he said; “by gad, if I had my 
way, I'd fire the whole lot of them; lock 
'em out, put 'em on the street. Yes, 
Furlong, you'll live to see it that the whole 
working class will one day rise against the 
tyranny of the upper classes, and society 
will be overwhelmed." 

But if Mr. Fyshe had known that at 
that moment, in the kitchen of the Mau- 
soleum Club, in those sacred precincts 
themselves, there was a walking delegate 
of the Waiters' [nternational Union, lean- 
ing against a sideboard, with his bowler 
hat over one corner of his eye, and talking 
to a little group of the Chinese philoso- 
phers, he would have known that perhaps 
the social catastrophe was a little nearer 
than even he suspected. 

“Are you inviting anyone else here to- 
night?” asked the Rev. Mr. Furlong. 

“I should have liked to ask your father," 
said Mr. Fyshe, “but unfortunately he is 
out of town." 

What Mr. Fyshe really meant was: “I 
am extremely glad not to have to ask 
your father, whom I would not introduce 
to the Duke on any account." 


[NDEED, Mr. Furlong senior, the father 
of the rector of St. Asaph's, who was 
resident of the New  Amalgamated 
Hy nl Corporation and Director of the 
Hosanna Pipe and Steam Organ Limited, 
was entirely the wrong man for Mr. 
Fyshe's present purpose. In fact, he was 
reputed to be as smart a man as ever sold 
a Bible. 

“I suppose you are asking Mr. Boulder,” 
said the rector. 

“No,” answered Mr. Fyshe very decid- 
edly, dismissing the name absolutely. 

Indeed there was even better reason nor 
to introduce Mr. Boulder to the Duke. 
Mr. Fyshe had made that sort of mistake 
once, and never intended to make it again. 
It was only a year ago, on the occasion of 
the visit of young Viscount FitzThistle to 
the Mausoleum Club, that Mr. Fyshe had 
introduced Mr. Boulder to the Viscount 
and had suffered grievously thereby. For 
Mr. Boulder had no sooner met the Vis- 
count than he invited him up to his 
hunting lodge in Wisconsin, and that was 
the last known of the investment of the 
FitzThistle fortune. 

This Mr. Boulder of whom Mr. Fyshe 
spoke might indeed have been seen at 
that moment at a farther table of the 
lunch room eating a solitary meal,—an 
oldish man with a great frame suggesting. 
broken strength, with a white beard and 
with falling under-eyelids that made him 
look as if he were just about to cry. His 
eyes were blue and far away, and his 
still, mournful face and his great bent 
shoulders seemed to suggest all the power 
and mystery of high finance. 

Gloom indeed hung over him. For 
when one heard him talk of listed stocks 
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and cumulative dividends, there was as 
deep a tone in his quiet voice as if he 
spoke of eternal punishment and_ the 
wages of sin. 


R. BOULDER’S methods with titled 

visitors investing money in America 
were deep. He never spoke to them of 
money, not a word. He merely talked of 
the great American forest (he had been 
born sixty-five years ago in a lumber 
state), and when he spoke of primeval 
trees and the howl of the wolf at night 
among the pines, there was the stamp 
of reality about it that held the visitor 
spellbound. 

“I have a little place," Mr. Boulder 
would say in his deep tones that seemed 
almost like a sob, “а sort of shooting box, 
I think you'd call it, up in Wisconsin,— 
just a plain place," he would add, almost 
crying, “made of logs." 

"Oh, really!" the visitor would inter- 
ject, "made of logs? By Jove, how 
interesting!" All titled people are fas- 
cinated at once with logs, and Mr. 
Boulder knew it—at least subconsciously. 

"And is there game there?" the visitor 
would ask. 

“We have the timber wolf," said Mr. 
Boulder, his voice half choking at the 
sadness of the thing, “and of course the 
Jack wolf and the lynx—” 

“And are they ferocious?” 
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“Oh, extremely so, quite uncontrol- 
lable.” 

On which the titled visitor was all 
excitement to start for Wisconsin at once, 
even before Mr. Boulder's invitation was 
put in words. 

And when he returned a week later, all 
tanned and wearing bushwhackers' boots, 
and covered with wolf bites, his whole 
available fortune was so completely in- 
vested in Mr. Boulder's securities that 
you couldn't have shaken twenty-five 
cents out of him upside-down. 

So no wonder that Mr. Fyshe did not 

ropose to invite Mr. Boulder to his 
[ше dinner. No, thank you! In fact his 

r. Boulder and 

m the Duke. 


“TS NO one else coming then?” asked 
the rectog. 

“Oh, yes—President Boomer of the 
University. We shall be a party of four. 
I thought the Duke might be interested 
in meeting Boomer. He may care to hear 
something of the archzeological remains of 
the continent.” 

If the Duke did so care, he certainly 
had a splendid chance in meeting the 

igantic Doctor Boomer, the president of 
lutoria University. He could learn as 
much about the stone age and the bronze 
age in America from President Boomer as 
he could about the gold age and the age 
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of paper securities from Mr. Fyshe and 
Mr. Boulder. So what better man to 
meet a duke than an archeological pres- 
ident? ' 

And if the Duke should feel inclined as 
a result of his American visit (for Doctor 
Boomer, who knew everything, under- 
stood what the Duke had come for)— 
inclined, let us say—to endow a chair in 
Primitive Anthropology, or do any useful 
little thing of the sort, that was only fair 
business all round. 


THe Duke of Dulham had landed in 
New York five days before and had 
looked round eagerly for a field of turnips, 
but hadn’t seen any. He had been driven 
up Fifth Avenue and had kept his eyes 
open for potatoes, but there were none. 

or had he seen any shorthorns in Cen- 
tral Park, nor any Southdowns on Broad- 
way. For the Duke, of course, like all 
dukes, was agricultural from his Norfolk 
jacket to his hobnailed boots. 

At his restaurant he had cut a potato 
in two and sent half of it to the head 
waiter to know if it was Bermudian. It 
had all the look of an early Bermudian, 
but the Duke feared from the shading of 
it that it might be only a late Trinidad. 
But beyond this he got no sign of agri- 
culture out of the place at all. No one 
who entertained him seemed to know 
what the beef that they gave him had 
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been fed on. And when they 
took the Duke out twenty-five 
miles into what was called the 
country, there were still no 
turnips, but only real estate 
and railway embankments and 
advertising signs; so that alto- 
gether the obvious and visible 
decline of American agricul- 
ture in what should have been 
its leading center saddened the 
Duke’s heart. Thus the Duke 
passed four gloomy days. Agri- 
culture vexed him, and still 
more, of course, the money 
concerns which had brought 
him to America. 

Money is a troublesome 
thing. But it has got to be 
thought about even by those 
who were not brought up to it. 
If, on account of money mat- 
ters, one has been driven to 
come over to America in the 
hope of borrowing money, the 
awkwardness of how to go 
about it naturally makes one 
gloomy and preoccupied. Had 
there been broad fields of tur- 
nips to walk in and Holstein 
cattle to punch in the ribs, one 
might have managed to bor- 
row it in the course of gen- 
tlemanly intercourse, as from 
one cattleman to another. But 
in New York, amid piles of 
masonry and roaring street 
traffic, and glittering luncheons and pala- 
tial residences, one simply couldn't do it. 

Herein lay the truth about the Duke of 
Dulham's visit and the error of Mr. 
Lucullus Fyshe. Mr. Fyshe was thinking 
that the Duke had come to /end money. 
In reality he had come to borrowit. In 
fact, the Duke was reckoning that by 

utting a second mortgage on Dulham 
Towers for twenty thousand sterling, and 
by selling his Scotch shooting and leasing 
his Irish grazing and subletting his Welsh 
coal rent, he could raise altogether a 
hundred thousand pounds. This, for a 
duke, is an enormous sum. If he once 
had it, he would be able to pay off the 
first mortgage on Dulham Towers, buy 
in the rights of the present tenant of the 
Scotch shooting and the claim of the 
present mortgagee of the Irish grazing— 
and, in fact, be just where he started. 
This is ducal finance, which moves always 
in a circle. 


N OTHER words the Duke was really 

a poor man,—not poor in the American 
sense, where poverty comes as a sudden 
blighting stringency, taking the form of 
an inability to get hold of a quarter of a 
million dollars, no matter how badly one 
needs it, and where it passes like a storm 
cloud and is gone, but poor in that per- 
manent and distressing sense known only 
to the British aristocracy. The Duke's 
case, of course, was notorious, and Mr. 
Fyshe ought to have known of it. The 
Duke was so poor that the Duchess was 
compelled to spend three or four months 
every year at a fashionable hotel on the 
Riviera simply to save money; that his 
eldest son, the young Marquis of Bel- 
doodle, had to put in most of his time 
shooting big game in Uganda, with only 
twenty or twenty-five beaters and with 
so few carriers and couriers and such a 
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dearth of elephant men and hyena boys 
that the thing was a perfect scandal; the 
Duke, indeed, was so poor that a younger 
son, simply to add his efforts to those of 
the rest, was compelled to pass his days 
in mountain climbing in the Himalayas, 
and the Duke’s daughter was obliged to 
pay long visits to minor German prin- 
cesses, putting up with all sorts of hard- 
ships. And while the ducal family wan- 
dered about in this manner,—climbing 
mountains and shooting hyenas and 
saving money,—the Duke’s place or seat, 
Dulham Towers, was practically shut up, 
with no one in it but servants and house- 
keepers and gamekeepers and tourists; 
and the picture galleries, except for artists 
or visitors and villagers, were closed; 
and the town house, except for the 
presence of servants and tradesmen and 
secretaries, was absolutely shut. But the 
Duke knew that rigid parsimony of this 
sort, if kept up for a generation or two, 
will work wonders, and this sustained 
him; and the Duchess knew it and it 
sustained her, and, in fact, all the ducal 
family, knowing that it was only a matter 
of a generation or two, took their misfor- 
tune very cheerfully. 

The only thing that bothered the Duke 
was borrowing money. This was neces- 
sary from time to time, when loans or 
mortgages fell in, but he hated it. It was 
beneath him. His ancestors had often 
taken money, but had never borrowed it, 
and the Duke chafed under the necessity. 
There was something about the process 
that went against the grain. To sit down 
in pleasant converse with a man, perhaps 
almost a gentleman, and then lead up to 
the subject and take his money from him 
seemed to the Duke’s mind essentially 
low. He could have understood knocking 
a man over the head with a fire shovel and 
taking his money, but not borrowing it. 


So the Duke had come to 
America where borrowing is 
notoriously easy. He knew it 
must be easy. And yet, incred- 
ible as it may seem, he had 
spent four days in New York, 
entertained everywhere, and 
made much of, and hadn't 
borrowed a cent; he had been 
asked to luncheon in a Fifth 
Avenue palace and, fool that 
he was, had come away with- 
out so much as a dollar to show 
for it: he had been asked to 
a country house on the Hud- 
son and, like an idiot,—he 
admitted it himself,—hadn’t 
asked his host for as much as 
his train fare. Не had been 
driven twice round Central 
Park in a motor and had been 
taken tamely back to his hotel 
not a dollar the richer. The 
thing was childish, and he knew 
it. But, to save his life, the 
Duke didn't know how to be- 
gin! None of the things that 
he was able to talk about 
seemed to have the remotest 
connection with the subject of 
money. And he got farther 
and farther away from the topic 
of money, which was what he 
really wanted to come to. And 
the Duke rose from his con- 
versations with such a look 
of obvious distress on his face 
that everybody realized that his anxiety 
about England was killing him. 


ANP then suddenly light had come. It 
was on his fourth day in New York 
that he unexpectedly ran into the Vis- 
count Belstairs (they had been together 
as young men in Nigeria, and as middle- 
aged men in St. Petersburg), and Bel- 
stairs, who was in abundant spirits and 
who was returning to England on the 
“Gloritania” at noon the next day, 
explained to the Duke that he had just 
borrowed fifty thousand pounds, on se- 
curity that wouldn’t be worth a halfpenny 
in England. 

And the Duke had said with a sigh, 
“How the deuce do you do it, Belstairs?"* 

* Do what?" 

“Borrow it," said the Duke. “How 
do you manage to get people to talk about 
it? Here I am wanting to borrow a 
hundred thousand, and I’m hanged if I 
can even find an opening.” 

At which the Viscount had said, “ Pooh, 
pool! You don’t need any opening. Just 

orrow it straight out. Ask for it across 
a dinner table, just as you'd ask for a 
match, they think nothing of it here." 

"Across the dinner table?" repeated 
the Duke, who was a literal man. 

“Certainly,” said the Viscount; “not 
too soon, you know, say, after a second 
glass of wine. I assure you it’s absolutely 
nothing.” 

And it was just at that moment that a 
telegram was handed to the Duke from 
Mr. Lucullus Fyshe, praying him, as he 
was reported to be visiting the next da 
the city where the Mausoleum Club 
stands, to make acquaintance with him 
by dining at that institution. 

The Duke of Dulham entered the 
Mausoleum Club that evening at ex- 
actly seven of the clock. He was a 
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short, thick man with a shaven face, red 
as a brick, and grizzled hair, and from the 
look of him he could have got a job at 
sight in any lumber camp in Wisconsin. 
He wore a dinner jacket, just like an 
ordinary person, but even without his 
Norfolk coat and his hobnailed boots, 
there was something in the way in which 
he walked up the long main hall of the 
Mausoleum Club that every imported 
waiter in the place recognized at once. 


“THE Duke cast his eye about the club 
and approved of it. It seemed to him 
a modest, quiet place, very different from 
the staring ostentation that one sees too 
often in a German Hof or an Italian 
Palazzo. He liked it. 

Mr. Fyshe and Mr. Furlong were stand- 
ing in a deep alcove or bay where there 
was a fire and India rubber trees and 
pictures with shaded lights and a whisky 
and soda table. There the Duke joined 
them. Mr. Fyshe he had met already 
that afternoon at the Palaver, and he 
called him “Fyshe,” as if he had known 
him forever; and, indeed, after a few 
minutes he called the rector of St. Asaph’s 
simply, *Furlong;" for he had been fa- 
miliar with the Anglican clergy in so many 
parts of the world that he knew that to 
attribute any peculiar godliness to them, 
socially, was the worst possible taste. 

At this moment the portly figure 
and the great face of Doctor Boomer, 
president of Plutoria University, loomed 
upon them. And with him came a great 
burst of conversation that blew all pre- 
vious topics into fragments. He was 
introduced to the Duke, and shook hands 
with Mr. Furlong, and talked to both of 
them, and named the kind of cocktail that 
he wanted, all in one breath, and in the 
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very next he was asking the Duke about 
the Babylonian hieroglyphic bricks that 
his grandfather, the thirteenth Duke, had 
brought home from the Euphrates, and 
which every archzologist knew were pre- 
served in the Duke's Library at Dulham 
Towers. And though the Duke hadn't 
known about the bricks himself, he assured 
Doctor Boomer that his grandfather had 
collected some really good things—quite 
remarkable. 

And the Duke, having met a man who 
knew his grandfather, felt in his own 
element. In fact he was so delighted with 
Doctor Boomer and the Nigerian rubber 
tree and the shaded pictures and the 
charm of the whole place and the cer- 
tainty that half a million dollars was easily 
findable in it, that he put his eyeglass 
back in his pocket and said: 

“А charming club you have here, really 
most charming." 

“Yes,” said Mr. Fyshe, in a casual tone, 
“а comfortable place, we like to think." 

But if he could have seen what was 
happening below in the kitchens of the 
Mausoleum Club, Mr. Fyshe would have 
realized that just then it was turning into 
a most uncomfortable place. 

For the walking delegate, with his hat 
on sideways, who had haunted it all day, 
was busy now among the assembled 
Chinese philosophers, writing down names 
and distributing strikers’ cards of the 
International Union and assuring them 
that the "boys" of the Grand Palaver 
had all walked out at seven, and that 
all the “boys” of the Commercial and 
the Union and of every restaurant in 
town were out an hour ago. 

And the philosophers were taking their 
cards and hanging up their waiters’ coats 
and putting on shabby jackets and bowler 
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hats, worn sideways, and changing them- 
selves by a wonderful transformation 
from respectable Chinese to slouching 
loafers of the lowest type. 

But Mr. Fyshe, being in an alcove and 
not in the kitchens, saw nothing of these 
things. Not even when the head waiter, 
shaking with apprehension, appeared with 
cocktails made by himself, in glasses that 
he himself had had to wipe, did Mr. 
Fyshe, absorbed in the easy urbanity of 
the Duke, notice that anything was amiss. 

Neither did his guests. For Doctor 
Boomer, having discovered that the Duke 
had visited Nigeria, was asking him his 
opinion of the famous Bimbaweh remains 
of the lower Niger. 

And the Duke was fascinated forthwith 
with the president’s knowledge of Nigerian 
geography, and explained that he had 
once actually descended from below Tim- 
buctoo to Oohat in a dooley. 


S2 THAT presently, having drunk the 
cocktails, the party moved solemnly in 
a body from the alcove toward the private 
dining-room up-stairs, still talking of Bim- 
baweh remains, and swats, and whether the 
dooley was, or was not, the original goat- 
skin boat of the Book of Genesis. 

And when they entered the private 
dining-room, with its snow-white table 
and cut glass and flowers (as arranged by 
a retreating philosopher now heading 
toward the Gaiety theater with his hat 
over his eyes), the Duke again exclaimed: 

“Really, you have a most comfortable 
club—delightful!” 

So they sat down to dinner, over 
which Mr. Furlong offered up a grace 
as short as any that are known, even to 
the Anglican clergy. And the head waiter, 
now in deep distress,—for he had been 
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sending out telephone messages in vain 
to the Grand Palaver and the Continental, 
like the captain of a sinking ship,—served 
oysters that he had opened himself, and 
poured Rhine wine with a trembling hand. 

For he knew that unless by magic a 
new chef and a waiter or two could be 
got from the Palaver, all hope was lost. 
But the guests still knew nothing of his 
fears. Doctor Boomer was eating his 
oysters as a Nigerian hippo might eat up 
the crew of a dooley, in great mouthfuls, 
and commenting as he did so upon the 
luxuriousness of modern life. 

And in the pause that followed the 
oysters, he illustrated for the Duke with 
two pieces of bread the essential difference 
in structure between the Mexican pueblo 
and the tribal house of the Navajos; and 
lest the Duke should confound either or 
both of them with the adobe hut of the 
Bimbaweh tribes, he showed the differ- 
ence at once with a couple of olives. 

By this time, of course, the delay in the 
service was getting noticeable. Mr. Fyshe 
was directing angry glances toward the 
door, looking for the waiter's return, and 
growling an apology to his guests. But 
the president waved the apology aside: 

“In my college days," he said, "I 
should have considered a plate of oysters 
an ample meal. I should have asked noth- 
ing more. We eat," he said, “too much." 

his of course started Mr. Fyshe on his 
favorite topic. 

"Luxury!" he exclaimed, “I should 
think so! It is the curse of the age. The 
appalling growth of luxury, the piling up 
of money, the ease with which huge 
fortunes are made" (Good! thought the 
Duke, here we are coming to it), "these 
are the things that are going to ruin us. 
Mark my words, the whole thing is bound 
to end in a tremendous crash! I don't 
mind telling you, Duke,—my friends here, 
I am sure, know it already,—that I am 
more or less a revolutionary socialist. I 
am absolutely convinced, sir, that our 
modern civilization will end in a great 
social catastrophe. Mark what I say,"— 
and here Mr. Fyshe became exceedingly 
impressive,—‘‘a great social catastrophe! 
Some of us may not live to see it, perhaps; 
but you, for instance, Furlong, afe a 
younger man, you certainly will." 


UT here Mr. Fyshe was understating 
the case. ‘They were all going to live 
to see it, right on the spot. 

For it was just at this moment, when 
Mr. Fyshe was talking of the social 
catastrophe and explaining with flashing 
eyes that it was bound to come, that it 
came; and when it came it lit, of all 
places in the world, right in the private 
dining-room of the Mausoleum Club. 

For the gloomy head waiter reéntered 
and leaned over the back of Mr. Fyshe’s 
chair and whispered to him. 

“Eh, what!” said Mr. Fyshe. 

The head waiter, his features stricken 
with inward agony, whispered again. 

“The scoundrels!” said Mr. Fyshe, 
starting back in his chair. “On strike!— 
in this club—it’s an outrage!" 

* Tm very sorry, sir. I didn't like to 
tell you, sir; Га hoped I might have got 
help from the outside, but it seems, sir, 
the hotels are all the same way.” 

“Do you mean to say,” said Mr. Fyshe, 


speaking very slowly, “that there is no 
dinner?" 

“I’m sorry, sir," moaned the waiter. 
“It appears the chef hadn't even cooked 
it. Beyond what'son the table, sir, there's 
nothing.” 

The social catastrophe had come. 

Mr. Fyshe sat silent, with his fist 
clenched. Doctor Boomer, with his great 
face transfixed, stared at the empty 
oyster shells, thinking perhaps of his 
college days. The Duke, with his hun- 
dred thousand dashed from his lips in the 
second cup of champagne that was never 
served, thought of his politeness first, and 
murmured something about taking them 
to his hotel. 

But there is no need to follow the un- 
happy details of the unended dinner. Mr. 
Fyshe's one idea was to be gone; he was 
too true an artist to think that finance 
could be carried on over the tablecloth 
of a second-rate restaurant, or on an 
empty stomach in a deserted club. The 
thing must be done over again: he must 
wait his time and begin anew. 


ND so it came about that the little 
dinner party of Mr. Lucullus Fyshe 
dissolved itself into its constituent ele- 
menta, like broken pieces of society in the 
great cataclysm portrayed by Mr. Fyshe 
himself. 

The Duke was bowled home in a snort- 
ing motor to the brilliant rotunda of the 
Grand Palaver, itself waiterless and sup- 
perless. 

The rector of St. Asaph’s wandered off 
home to his rectory, musing upon the 
contents of its pantry. 

And Mr. Fyshe and the gigantic doctor 
walked side by side homeward along 
Plutoria Avenue, beneath the elm trees. 

Nor had they gone any great distance 
before Doctor Boomer fell to talking of 
the Duke. 

“А charming man,” he said, “ delightful. 
I feel extremely sorry for him.” 

“No worse off, I presume, than any of 
the rest of us,” growled Mr. Fyshe, who 
was feeling in the sourest of democratic 
moods, “а man doesn’t need to be a duke 
to have a stomach.” 

“Oh, pooh, pooh!” said the president, 
waving the topic aside with his hand in 
the air. “I don't refer to that. Oh, not 
at all. I was thinking of his financial 
position, an ancient family like the Dul- 
hams! it seems too bad altogether." 

Mr. Fyshe stopped absolutely still in 
his tracks. 

“His financial position?” he questioned 
quick as a lynx. 

* Certainly ," said Doctor Boomer. “I 
had taken it for granted that you knew. 
The Dulham family are practically ruined. 
The Duke, I imagine, is under the necessity 
of mortgaging his estates; indeed, I should 
suppose he is over here to raise money." 

Mr. Fyshe was a man of lightning 
action. Any man accustomed to the 
Stock Exchange learns to think quickly. 

*One moment!" he cried; "I see we 
are right at your door. May I just run in 
a moment and use your telephone? I 
want to call up Boulder for a moment." 

Two minutes later Mr. Fyshe was 
saying into the telephone: 

“Oh, is that you, Boulder! I was look- 
ing for you in vain to-day—wanted you 


to meet the Duke of Dulham, who came 
on quite unexpectedly from New York— 
felt sure you'd like to meet him—wanted 
you at the club for dinner—and now it 
turns out that the club's all upset— 
waiters’ strike or some such rascality— 
and the Palaver, so I hear, is in the same 
fx. Could you possibly—?” 

Here Mr. Fyshe paused, listening a 
moment, and then went on: 

“Yes, yes, an excellent idea—most kind 
of you—pray do send your motor to the 
hotel and give the Duke a bite of dinner. 
No, I won't join you, thanks—most kind 
of you—good-night.” 

And within a few minutes more the 
motor of Mr. Boulder was rolling down 
Plutoria Avenue to the Grand Palaver 
Hotel. 

Just what passed between Mr. Boul- 
der and the Бике that evening is not 
known. That they must have proved 
congenial company to one another there 
is no doubt. In fact it would seem that, 
dissimilar as they were in many ways, 
they found a common bond of interest in 
sport. And it is quite likely that Mr. 

oulder may have mentioned that he had 
a hunting lodge—what the Duke would 
call a shooting box—in the Wisconsin 
woods, and that it was made of logs, 
rough cedar logs not squared, and that the 
timber wolves and others which sur- 
rounded it were of a ferocity without 
parallel. 

Those who know the Duke best could 
measure the effect of that upon his tem- 
perament. 

At any rate it is certain that Mr. 
Lucullus Fyshe at his breakfast table next 
morning chuckled with suppressed joy to 
read in the “ Plutopian Citizen" the item: 


We learn that the Duke of Dulham, who 
has been having a brief visit to the city, leaves 
this morning with Mr. Asmodeus Boulder for 
the Wisconsin woods; we understand that Mr. 
Boulder intends to show his guest, who is an 
ardent sportsman, something of the American 
wolf. 


ND so the Duke went whirling west- 

ward and northward with Mr. Boul- 
der in the drawing-room end of a Pullman 
car that was all littered up with double- 
barreled express rifles and leather game 
bags, and lynx catchers and wolf traps 
and heaven knows what. And the Duke 
had on his very roughest sporting suit, 
made, I think, of alligator hide, and as he 
sat there with a rifle across his knees, 
while the train swept onward through 
open fields and broken woods, the real 
country at last, toward the Wisconsin 
forest, there was such a light of genial 
happiness in his face that had not been 
seen there since he had been marooned in 
the mud jungles of Upper Burma. 

And ‘opposite, Mr. Boulder looked at 
him with fixed, silent eyes, and murmured 
from time to time some renewed informa- 
tion of the ferocity of the timber wolf. 

But of wolves other than the timber 
wolf and fiercer still, into whose hands 
the Duke might fall in America, he spoke 
never a word. 

Nor is it known in the record what 
happened in Wisconsin, and to the 
Mausoleum Club the Duke and his visit 
remained only as a passing and a pleasant 
memory. 


Next month ''The Wizard of Finance’’—another Arcadian Adventure 
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Guy Bates Post 


In his extraordinary impersonation of Omar Khay- , 
е Persian play “Отаг the Tentmaker”’ 
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36 
ACK in what we are already com- 
ing to think of, quaintly, as the 
“glorious nineties,” when Pinero 
was putting forth “The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray," and Henry Arthur 


lue “The Liars” and "Michael and 
is Lost Angel," when Ibsen was swim- 
ming into the Saxon ken, and Shaw was 
thundering (or is he the lightning?) in 
the “Saturday Review; " when, in Amer- 
ica, James A. Herne was giving us "Shore 
Acres” and ' 'Sag Harbor," and Clyde 
Fitch was already showing that attention 
to faithful detail which made him famous, 
when William Gillette was putting a new 
realism into melodrama,.a lot of us im- 
pressionable youngsters talked about the 
renaissance of the English drama. Those 
were happy days, indeed! Over midnight 
meals of griddle cakes and coffee—diges- 
tion perfect and hope high!—we discussed 
the play we had witnessed that night in 
Boston, and quoted Mr. Jones's remarks 
about the rebirth of the English drama, 
about its new preoccupation with what 
he then (or was it at a later time?) called 
“the great realities of modern life;" and 
even with the eyes of faith we saw the 
rebirth, or, better, the first birth, of a 
special drama in America. Of course, the 
real American drama had not quite ar- 
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rived. How could it, till we had been 
given time enough to write it? But it 
was on the way. 


YES those were happy, hopeful days, 

in the glorious nineties! And the 
drama has gone right on being reborn 
every year ‘since, in somebody’s eager 
bosom; but from our pinnacle of age and 
gray hairs, we who were youths in the 
nineties have to admit that the process 
was slower than we had hoped; and oc- 
casionally comes a season, like the’ one 
just closed, when there appears to be 
actually a setback, a distinct loss of 
distance. 

Still, as Mr. Cohan would doubtless 
say, contemplating the receipts of his 
excellent “mystery farce," "Seven Keys 
to Baldpate," we should worry. Surely 
a drama that started out so hopefully to 
get itself born, that has been getting 
itself born so persistently, so insistently 
ever since, must have a lusty vitality. 
Just what is the trouble? 

In the first place, perhaps we had 
better review briefly what we mean by a 
rebirth of the drama. Without going 
deeply into the subject we may say that 
the critics of the stage, looking back over 
history, see certain periods when the 


drama of a nation rose to unusual heights 
of literary excellence and was, in fact, 
the dominant literary expression of a 
people. Such was the drama of Greece 
in the days of ZEschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. Such was the drama of Eliza- 
bethan England, with Shakespeare as its 
crown. Such was the drama of France 
in the days of Moliére. And such we 
hopeful youngsters of the nineties, blinded 
a little, perhaps, by the eloquent Mr. 
Jones and his “great realities of modern 
life," believed our drama of the immediate 
future was to be—as soon as we had 
been given time to write it. Only it 
would be a different kind of drama. None 
of your poetic, romantic vaporings for us; 
none of your Sardou pack of tricks; none 
of your airy fiction far from the facts of 
life. Ibsen and the realists had taught us 
better than that. The reborn drama, the 
flower of our renaissance, would be close 
to the problems of every day. Down 
with the fourth wall! Expose the dwell- 
ings in slums and avenues, in suburbs 
and rural hamlets, to the gaze of the 
crowd! Realism was writ large on our 
banners, and Realism has been the watch- 
word ever since. 

But what is the answer of the season 
of 1913-14? 
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Miss Mollie McIntyre and Miss Margaret Nybloc 


Who are scoring a tremendous success in "Kitty MacKay.” 


Miss Nybloc 


has an even better part than she had in that other Scotch play “Bunty” 
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The Theater, by Walter Prichard Eaton 


Gail Kane 


identified throughout the entire season with its greatest success, "Seven Keys to Baldpate" 
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Laurette Taylor 


In “The Day of Dupes," one of the little plays with which she has been 
breaking the monotony of her record-breaking run "Peg o' My Heart" 


the Orient and the vanished past; “The 
Legend of Leonora," fantastic fooling; 
and so on, and so forth. Where are the 
great realities of modern life here, if we 
mean by the great realities of modern 
life the pressure of the increased cost of 
living, the problem of unemployment, the 
evils of child-labor, the injustice of a 
capitalist system, the feminist movement, 
and the like? 


OME of the realities our stage has at- 

tempted to handle this season, to be 
sure. It has made an alleged attempt 
for instance, to deal with the reality of 
"white slavery." But anyone who has 
seen these white slave dramas knows well 
enough that the motive behind them was 
for the most part dishonest—that they 
sought chiefly for the success of notorietv, 
to reap where a really honest play, 
“Damaged Goods," had reaped the year 
before. And those who witnessed them 
also know that they did not touch the 
problem of prostitution at the roots, at 
all 

Certain other plays of the season, or 
which have lasted over from last season, 
have kept close to realities, also. “Within 
the Law,” for one act at least, touched on 
an extremely vital reality—that sense of 
the injustice of society which keeps crimi- 
nals at their crime and makes our present 
prisons so ridiculously ineffective and 
medieval. “Potash and Perlmutter,” in 
another way, touches reality by putting 
on the stage for sympathetic considera- 
tion types from our more or less sub- 
merged Yiddish population. Frank Cra- 
ven's delightful comedy, “Too Many 
Cooks," is an honest little picture of 
young love in the suburbs, and has the 
great merit of humble veracity as well as 
copious humor. “The Strange Woman,’ 
acted splendidly by Elsie Ferguson, is not 
without its reflections upon the modern 
woman’s movement. 

From England, Somerset Maugham 
sent us “The Land of Promise,” for Billie 
Burke to play, which set forth his healthy 
reactions in face of the great realities of 
life on the wheat prairies of Manitoba, in 
contrast to the sophisticated and super- 
civilized life of an English country gentle- 
woman. To be sure, we rejected this 
interesting drama. Miss Burke, we said 
in effect, has no business mixing up with 
the great realities of modern life. But the 
fact remains that the play was produced. 
Likewise Ernest Poole's fine political play, 
“A Man's Friends,” was a failure. 

But all these plays lumped together 
aren't a very good showing, after two 
decades of renaissance, along the lines 
we youngsters thought the drama was 
going to take. They leave most of our 
problems quite unscratched, vast veins 
of what we considered—and still consider, 
for that matter—dramatic ore quite un- 
opened. What is the matter? Were we 
on the wrong tack after all? Or did we 
hope too much, expect too quick results? 


AS a man grows older, one of the facts 
he comes to realize is this: that among 
the great realities of modern life, or an- 
cient life (of life, in short), is the hunger 
for romance, the love of fairy tale, the 
craving for fiction; and though it is per- 
fectly true that only as romance, as fic- 
tion, carries with it some merit of phil- 
(Continued on page 71) 
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A Husband’s Story 


The Personal History of a Man Who Has Had Twenty-Five 
Years of Married Life 


Illustrations by Thomas Fogarty 


The Part Money Plays in Marriage 


HE third year of our married life 

commenced with money worries 

besetting me from every side. 

My wife was in the hospital, and 
the doctor advised me that it would be 
economy to keep her there atleasta month 
to rest and get a chance to recover. Ex- 
penses, including the nurse's fee, were 
above $50 a week; it cost $25 a week to 
keep up the apartment and feed myself; 
the doctor's bill and medicines were added 
tothat. I was earning $40a week. I went 
without luncheon, walked to save car fare, 
economized in everything—but it was 
impossible to hold down expenses, so I 
encroached more and more on the savings. 
I had accumulated nearly $3,000 toward 
starting the business, and when the fund 
dropped to near $1,500 I worried for fear 
it all would go. 

The wife begged constantly to be allowed 
to leave the hospital. I managed to 
restrain her for three weeks. One night, 
when things were at low ebb, I told her 
in detail all about our finances, and that 
I had abandoned hope of starting the 
business that year. She had been worry- 
ing about money so much I did not think 
it would hurt to tell her, but dreaded it 
for fear it might mean a relapse. When 
she found how bad the situation was she 


cheered up wonderfully, and said it did 
not matter, excepting that she was sorry 
for me that I should be compelled to 
abandon my plans temporarily. She even 
offered to take money from the house 
account to pay the deficit so that I might 
have a business of my own, but I refused 
and said the home was more important, 
now that our daughter had arrived. So 
we had a foolishly happy evening together. 
Besides lifting the load of worry from my 
mind my wife had let me hold the baby 
for a long time, and we had decided to 
name her Betsey Allen, after her maternal 
grandmother, and to call her Betty. 


I WENT to work the next morning full 
of new determination, believing my 
wife understood my motives and had 
forgiven my deception. I did not know 
that I had sowed the seeds of distrust in 
her mind and that she never again would 
trust me entirely in anything. 

When I came home from work that 
evening to wash and run to the hospital 
I found. her in the apartment. In spite of 
the protests of the doctor and nurses she 
had come home, saying she was entirely 
well and that it would save heavy ex- 
penses. I scolded her for risking her 
health, but she laughed and said that she 


would get well more rapidly now that she 
was at home. I was worried because of 
what the doctor had said, but was, of 
course, delighted to have her at home, 
and the baby was a constant source of 
delight to me. 

I called on the doctor that night and 
he said she would pay dearly for her rash- 
ness. One more week in the hospital, with 
total rest, he said, might prevent years of 
illness and suffering, but the best thing 
now was to keep her quiet and make her 
lie down as much as possible, and not to 
permit her to overexert herself caring for 
the baby. 

I extracted a promise from my wife that 
she would obey the doctor and allow the 
maid to do the work. That evening she 
was suffering severe pain and was worn 
out. She had told the maid to take the 
afternoon out, and had bathed and dressed 
the baby and prepared supper for me, and 
had made the beds over again because 
they were not made to suit her. I scolded, 
and she pouted and said I did not appre- 
ciate what she was trying to do for my 
sake. As a result of her indiscretion the 
baby suffered with colic and kept us 
awake two nights, upsetting the entire 
household and making me late to work. 

My wife showed more caution during 
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the next few days, while she was feeling 
the effects of her work, but at the end of 
the week she let the maid go because it 
was “needless expense,” and she was able 
to do it all herself. Part of the reason 
was that she was jealous of the maid’s 
attentions to the baby. 


FOR the first time we were near a serious 
quarrel. My wife took the ground that 
men know nothing of babies and that the 
mother is the proper person to care for 
a child. I had not contradicted either 
statement and felt aggrieved at being 
laced in the wrong, as well as vexed by 
Ве act in risking her health. In arguing 
I remarked that, besides risking serious 
consequences, she should consider the 
probability of heavy doctor’s bills. The 
mention of money opened a new line of 
debate. She said it was I who had 
“wasted” our savings and urged useless 
extravagances, and that she was trying 
to rescue the family from debt into which 
I had plunged it. You will see I was not 
adept in arguing with a woman. 
have heard many persons say, with 
serious cant, that money does not bring 
happiness. Yet as I study my married 
life I cannot recall even one quarrel or 
disagreement or misunderstanding that 
could not be traced directly to money 
matters. 


IN BUSINESS I felt the strain of worry 
and loss of sleep more than I did the hard 
work at the office. Conditions at home 
affected my work, and again I began to 
fear the loss of my position and to lose 
hope of the increase in salary. Bills con- 
tinued large in spite of our combined 
efforts to keep them within limits. The 
doctor was a steady visitor, and we were 
paying dearly for the ill-advised departure 
from the hospital. My wife's suffering 
made her nervous, and for the first time 
in my life I began to understand what 
nerves mean. I became irritable, quick 
to take offense and lacking in patience, 

et angrier than ever when my wife ex- 
hibited these same symptoms. 

While we had abandoned the idea of 
starting our own business we had 
remained faithful to the idea of owning a 
home. We told ourselves we owed it 
to baby to have a yard and a house 
where she could have fresh air and get out 
of doors. The home seemed to me the 
avenue of escape from present troubles. 
We were getting far apart and constantly 
jangling because neither had the patience 
to understand the other. Two things 
prevented the complete wreck of the 
family: first was the baby, a healthy: 
charming child to whom we were intensely 
devoted, for months the baby was about 
the only subject we could agree upon; the 
other safeguard was our sense of humor. 
I have since thought that no two persons 
should marry unless one or the other has 
a sense of humor. With us the sense of 
humor usually came to the rescue at the 
most trying times. One or the other of 
us would be struck with the ludicrous 
feature of our quarrel and laugh, and 
pretty soon we made up. 


ONE great source of our troubles was 
that my wife had no friends in the 
city and was too shy to make them, there- 
fore demanding a more complete шоор 
of my time. We saw too much of eac 


other and too little of others. She had 
almost ceased longing for her friends in 
her interest in the baby and needed my 
actual help more, so he demanded the 
total of my leisure hours, which were few 
enough. 

In her nervous condition she commenced 
to take extreme dislike to my friends and 
to demand that I give them up. I had 
made friends in the city, many of whom 
I enjoyed, who did me good and broadened 
my views and gave me ideas that were 
useful. During that period, if I mentioned 
the fact that someone, man or woman, 
was my friend, my wife instantly was 
prejudiced against that person. As a 
result I ceased to invite friends to our 
apartment; but many of them asked us 
to attend little affairs, to call, or to dine. 
Several times I had half accepted such 
invitations, and when my wife refused to 
golwascompelled to withdraw the accept- 
ance. This led to a gradual cessation of 
all invitations, and we found ourselves 
cut off from any social intercourse and 
closer and closer drawn within our own 
circle—which consisted of four persons, 
including the cook. All the while my wife 
maintained that I was out "having a 
good time" at my work, while she was 
compelled to remain at home cooped up 
with the baby. 

It was hard for her to be compelled to 
remain at home. There was no one with 
whom to leave the baby excepting the 
maid, and no one that my wife would 
have trusted for more than an hour or 
two. Several times, when I succeeded in 
getting her away, she returned in a con- 
dition bordering upon hysteria for fear 
something had happened to our daughter 
during her absence. Her nefvous condi- 
tion had developed an extraordinarily 
vivid imagination and anything she im- 
agined was extremely real to her, no 
matter how ridiculous. Worse than that, 
even after her imaginary trouble had 
been exposed as such, she could not en- 
tirely eliminate the impression from her 
mind that it was true. 


EELING that her condition was due 

to sick nerves I strove to meet it, and 
made another serious blunder in adopting 
a conciliatory manner toward her. To 
avoid wrangling or disagreements I as- 
sumed an apologetic manner, pretend- 
ing to admit a degree of guilt instead of 
contradicting her and stating facts as 
they were. I strove to calm and soothe 
her by admitting that she was in the 
right, even when she was most wrong, 
and by promising never again to do things 
that I never had thought of doing. This 
proved perhaps my most serious blunder. 


‘One friend, a doctor specializing in nerv- 


ous troubles, seriously advised me to 
rebuke her sharply and to make her 
understand. I dreaded giving her the 

ain I knew such a course would cause. 
t would have been better to do it then, 
for she began to consider me weak because 
I yielded to her, and to take advantage of 
this supposed, or perhaps real, weakness. 
So the habit of complaining and of adopt- 
ing an accusing manner toward me grew 
upon her unconsciously. 

I always could divert the argument by 
reverting to two subjects; the baby and 
the home we were to have. We always 
agreed upon these things. I did not real- 
ize then that they were the only two 


things in which she really was interested, 
and that the proper way to have averted 
most of the trouble was to get her inter- 
ested in more things. She was rebelling, 
unconsciously, against the narrowness of 
her life—and really it had narrowed down 
to baby and home—and she rather re- 
sented, though perhaps not consciously, 
my broader life in business. 


THE home was a problem. I did not 
think that to buy a house was the 
proper thing in our financial condition, 
yet I dared not take that object in life 
from her. Besides, my financial condition 
was brightening somewhat. I had re- 
ceived an increase of pay at the beginnin 
of the year, which was not deserved, as 
had permitted home worries to interfere 
with my work. I was getting $45 a week, 
of which we were saving $10 a week 
toward the house and $5 a week toward 
my business. Besides that a lucky small 
speculation in lemons yielded me $325 in 
two weeks, which I added to the business 
account without telling my wife. 

When we finally decided to buy a house 
there was $1,200 in the house account and 
over $2,000 in the business account. We 
were out of debt, living more economi- 
Subs and had a larger salary. My wife's 

t 


health improved under the interest and 
excitement of house-hunting and our 
family quarrels almost ceased. We had 


decided upon the section of the city in 
which we wanted to live. Neither of us 
ever had lived in a city house, knew 
nothing of values, or expenses of main- 
tenance. 

After a long process of elimination we 
narrowed our choice down to six houses 
and sought the dealer. His asking prices 
shocked us, but upon reaching home I 
found my wife had set her heart upon one. 
It was not the one I liked, but at once I 
praised her choice, declared it was mine, 
and urged immediate buying—and all to 
please and satisfy her. Ї inquired value 
of vacaht property and was told it was 
$45 a front foot. А builder friend of mine 
said the house would cost $3,500 to build, 
so the price, $5,750, did not seem high and 
we closed the deal, not even asking for 
shades, screens, etc., which were usually 
furnished. 

Afterward I learned that we paid in 
direct taxation to graft. The price of 
vacant land had been established through 
the fact that a group of political grafters 
had sold the city a small park site at $45 
a foot, which set the price for surrounding 
property which, up to then, had been 
about $20. We paid $2,000 cash, using 
the house fund and drawing the remainder 
from my business account. 


OWNING a home, however, did not 
end our financial troubles. When I 
figured interest, taxes, coal, gas, electric 
light and water, we were paying more per 
month than we had paid in rent. Besides, 
we found many faults in the house. That 
led to more bickering. My wife took the 
stand that she never wanted to buy that 
house, but had been persuaded into it by 
my enthusiasm. 

Still we were very happy in the home 
and the baby, filled with new interests in 
life, and working hard. I built the fence 
evenings, worked until the electric lights 
shone, and after dinner toiled to make 
extra money at outside work. 
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The business fund had risen to twenty- 
five hundred dollars again when Betty 
contracted diphtheria. It was a month’s 
fight between our doctor, the specialists, 
a nurse and my wife, and the disease, 
with baby’s life at stake. Compelled by 
the quarantine to remain a non-com- 
batant, I worked and worried. I found 
a room from the window of which I could 
see our house and watch the signals: 
white for good news, black for bad, blue 
for no change. To work at the office was 
a terrific nervous strain, and I telephoned 
each hour. It was bitterly cold, yet at 
night I walked hours and hours around 
the house, watching for a glimpse of my 
wife. One evening a black and a white 
signal hung together in the window. Baby 
was out of danger, but my wife had con- 
tracted the disease. The warfare was 
renewed more desperately. For two 
weeks she was near death; then two white 
flags hung together. A week later my 
wife waved to me from the window, and 
then in a fortnight we were reunited 
and settled into our groove again, closer 
and dearer than ever to each other. 


"THE business fund was at low ebb again 
and expenses were high, as for a month 
we were compelled to keep both a nurse 
and a cook. ring came. I planted my 
small garden, baby rolled upon the grass, 
and my wife was better. She discharged 
the cook and insisted upon doing the 
work and helping rehabilitate the business 
fund. The work and the care of baby 
were too much. When the hot weather 
came her health failed again, and the 
doctor ordered me to send her and the 
baby away to the mountains for the sum- 
mer. I had just taken an option on a 
small plant and was planning to make my 
start in business, so the news was a shock. 
But I hid my feelings and urged my wife 
to take a maid and the baby and go. It 
meant another long postponement, per- 
haps the loss of a fine business opening; 
but the sacrifice seemed worth while. 

The day they started I had another of 
those curious lapses. A feeling of relief 
from immediate responsibility exhilarated 
me, and hunting up some old friends I 
made a merry evening—and three more 
afterward. I circulated in cafés, restau- 
rants, amusement places, met my old 
chums, and incidentally spent more money 
in four days than I intended to spend in 
a month. Then I found myself bored. 
The “fun” no longer interested me. | 
was an outsider. My friends’ interests no 
longer were mine, and their jokes and 
stories and amusements jarred upon me. 
It was the first time I realized how much 
married life had changed me. 

During that period I made an engage- 
ment that was to have a disastrous effect 
upon my married life. It was an engage- 
ment to attend an alumni dinner. I was 
sorry that I agreed to attend and once 
decided to beg off. While in that mood I 
wrote my wife telling her I was not going. 
I was at home eve night, working and 
reading, and was very homesick. 


M* WIFE had taken a small cottage 
and wrote that she was enjoying 
herself and regaining health. On the 
evening of the dinner I received a lon 
letter from her, cheerful and hopeful. I 
decided to attend the dinner. It was 
one of those dull, forced reunions, with 


the pretense of old boyish comradeship. 
There were not half a dozen fellows there 
I had known and only one I had known 
intimately. The dinner ended at mid- 
night and we broke up into groups and 
kept up the pretense of being college men 
again until two o'clock. It was nearly 
four when I reached home and found a 
slip under the door saying a telegram had 
been received and no one was there to 
take it. I slept a few hours, then hurried 
to the branch telegraph office. It was 
Sunday and the man in charge knew 
nothing of the message. He searched his 
files, then sent me to the main office. It 
was four o'clock in the afternoon before 
I found the message. It said my wife and 
baby were ill, and that the maid had left 
them to work for a wealthy cottager who 
had offered her two dollars a week more. 


There was no train until midnight, the 
telegraph office at the resort was closed. 
I was frantic during the long wait and 
ride, and reached the resort at ten the 
next morning to find the baby better and 
my wife worse, with a high fever, due 
more to nervousness and worry over my 
non-arrival than anything else. For two 
days I worked steadily, then the patients 
ic D eed and I found a new maid. 

hen I remembered that I had not noti- 
fied the firm of my departure, and that on 
Monday morning I was to have taken up 
an important job. I telegraphed immedi- 
ately and followed it with a letter of 
explanation. Of course I planned to 
hurry back to the job. To my astonish- 
ment my wife protested against my going 
and said I was hurrying to keep an en- 
gagement with some woman. Shedeclared 


EN У 


If I could have known that she crouched іп front of the 
door half the night longing to comfort me; if she could 
have known how I longed for that comfort and believed 
she hated me, much wretchedness would have been saved 
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Spring came, I planted my small garden, baby rolled upon the grass, and my wife was better 


L4 > + p 
that I had been with some woman, or I 
would have rushed to her assistance when 
she telegraphed. 

It was the first time she ever had been 
jealous or suspicious, and now she was 
unreasonable, and said if I went back to 
the city it would be a confession. I was 
angry. Alldayshepersisted in her declara- 
tion, and I grew stubborn and insisted 
upon returning to work. Only at the last 
minute would she yield and kiss me good- 
by, and even then she wept and said I 
was deserting her. 

Her attitude amazed and worried me 
until, at the station, the young doctor to 
whose care I had entrusted the family 
told me something that explained and 
caused me to want to rush back to the 
cottage and apologize. My wife was to 
become a mother for the second time, and 


had not told me. Her condition accounted 
for her strange attitude, and relieved my 
mind in one way while causing me worry 
in another. 


I REACHED the city to learn that my 
departure had caused the loss of a big 
contract and that my services were dis- 
pensed with. The manager refused to 
listen to explanations, and I went home 
seething with indignation. 
I did not spend a pleasant evening. 
For four days I scoured the city for 
work, and discovered that in our line there 
were few openings. I could have had 
several minor positions, but refused them. 
I was mentally blaming my wife for my 
loss of position, yet determined that she 
never should blame herself for it, as I 
knew she would do if she learned the 


facts. I wrote her long, cheerful letters, 
avoiding mention of work, while vainly 
seeking a place that would pay me as well 
as the lost one had done. My wife wrote 
for money, and I was unreasonably angry 
because she believed my own accounts 
of our prosperity. She was giving a little 
entertainment to some girl friends she 
had met. 

Then I did a desperate thing, to avoid 
having her discover that I had been dis- 
charged. I had about twelve hundred 
dollars, and on that capital I closed my 
option on a small plant, hired a stenog- 
rapher, and plunged into business for 
myself. That night I wrote my wife that 
I had burned our bridges and was in busi- 
ness, and I slept easily because I had 
hidden the true conditions from her. 

I had plunged into a business in which, 
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ordinarily, no money is paid for thirty 
days, often for months, and when the 
othce was equipped I had about two hun- 
dred dollars to pay salaries. 


"THE tale of the next sixty days is a 

nightmare. I was desperate. I bor- 
rowed, begged, took chances and won a 
big contract. This I turned over to a 
large competitor and was paid $1,500 
cash. I paid huge and extortionate rates 
for bonds; won another big bid; secured 
several smaller contracts. When my wife 
came home in September I was a shadow 
of myself, working eighteen hours a day 
and scheming in every way to carry 
through my wild project. I had contracts 
aggregating $80,000 and scarcely money 
enough to pay the fees demanded by 
bonding companies. My success in bid- 
ding was phenomenal. It was due to 
spending many nights studying every 
detail of specifications, and to close per- 
sonal examination of the work. 

Then I secured the contract to furnish 
our line for the Fireside Building, a thirty- 
story office structure. It meant ruin, or 
fortune. At the completion of the job I 
had about $30,000 on paper, about $4,000 
bills payable, and less than $500 cash. 
All I needed was cash to carry me two 
months, and I was rich. Then a legal 
ficht tied up the building fund of the 
Fireside. I begged, pleaded, argued, did 
everything to get cash. I accepted $1,200 
in full payment of one claim for $3,400 to 
get cash. The financial backer of the 
Fireside Building listened to my desperate 
plea for money and said he would let me 
have $10,000. His lawyer told him he 
could not do it without jeopardizing his 
legal standing in the case. 

My fate was sealed when the Fireside 
people refused to advance me money on 
work already completed. I went out a 
broken man and wandered the streets 
wondering how to tell my wife. The after- 
noon papers told the story of my failure, 
and I rejoiced. I need not tell her; I could 
merely show her the paper. _ 

She must have seen the whole story in 
my face. I handed her the paper, went 
to my room and locked the door. If I 
could have known that she crouched in 
front of the door half the night longing to 
comfort me; if she could have known how 
I longed for that comfort and believed she 


hated me, much wretchedness would have 
been saved. 

After that, came the most wretched 
period of our lives. We gave up our 
home and went to live in a four-room 
apartment, and I found a position at 
thirty dollars a week. My wife and I 
totally misunderstood each other. She 
thought I blamed her, that I had shut her 
out from my confidences. I thought she 
was bitter against me because of the loss 
of our home and money. 

In three months, after the lawyers got 
through, I was paid about four thousand 
dollars. I took nome a certified check, 
handed it to my wife and said, That pays 
what you lost in the home." 

Had I planned an act of deliberate 
cruelty it could not have been worse. She 
shrank as if I had struck her, burst into 
tears and went to her room. That night I 
planned to apologize in the morning, but 
when she came to table tight-lipped and 
silent, I remained sullenly silent too. 

The shock of the failure seemed to have 
paralyzed my ambition. I was silent, 
moody and "down." At home I seldom 
spoke to my wife, and our only common 
conversation was the baby. Usually I 
sat up late, hguring on how I might have 
saved the business, growing more and 
more bitter. My wife did not complain, 
and we never quarreled. At times I 
drank, and drink made me sullen and 
morose. I grew careless in dress, in habits, 
and slovenlv and careless in my work. 

This continued for five months—when 
our first boy was born, a quiet, serious, 
unnaturally grave child from the first, 
devotedly attached to his mother as if by 
some tie deeper than usual. 

One day the firm sent me to see a man 
who was near the head of our line of busi- 
ness, and it became necessary for me to 
explain some technical difficulties in the 
work. He grew interested and asked who 
I was. He seemed surprised when I told 
him. 

* You're the fellow who broke on the 
Fireside job, aren't you?" he asked. “I 
wanted to ask you about that. I figured 
that job myself and your figures and mine 
were right together excepting on conduits, 
where you beat me. How did you figure it?” 

I explained my method of doing the 
work and reducing installation expenses 
by a simple device of my own. He studied 


it and declared it was a new thing to him, 
and that it would work. 

He reawakened my ambition and I 
went home cheerful and hopeful, and 
proposed to my wife that we go out to 
dinner. She blushingly objected but it 
was plain she was as pleased as a girl in- 
vited to her first party. We took both 
babies, and enjoyed our little outing as 
we had not enjoyed anything for months. 
We “made up” without a spoken word, 
and that evening I helped her undress the 
sleepy babies and we laughed and chat- 
tered as if to make up for the weeks of 
silence. After she had retired with the 
babies I lay for a long time thinking, then 
I arose and, creeping into her room, knelt 
and kissed her. Her cheek was wet with 
tears, and she patted my hand. The 
misery was over. 


FOUR days later my friend offered me 
a job at sixty-five dollars a week as 
his estimator, with a chance of advance- 
ment. I tried to thank him, and he said: 
“Forget that Fireside job. Don’t let 
little things kick you down. I failed three 
times before I got a real start.” 

When I told my wife that, she insisted 
upon naming the baby for him; and when 
baby was christened he came unexpect- 
edly, insisted upon being its godfather, 
and after we left the church he told me a 
man with a wife like mine ought never let 
anything in business disturb him. 

The next six months were happy, quiet, 
busy ones. ] was trying to make amends 
to my wife, by spoiling and petting her. 
Her health was bad again. She did not 
complain, but grew weaker and weaker. 
I treated her as one of the babies and 
made myself her slave. We were beginning 
to recover financially. I was doing well 
with my work and, excepting for my wife's 
health, seemed on the way to prosperity 
and happines. I was even planning 
another business venture of my own when, 
one day, our doctor sent for me and told 
me brutally that the long deferred opera- 
tion was necessary to save my wife's life; 
that we already had waited too long, and 
that further delay lessened her chances of 
living through the ordeal. In three days 
I saw her taken to the operating room of 
a hospital. She smiled bravely and waved 
her hand as the door opened, revealing the 
white-clad surgeons and nurses waiting. 


Next month's instalment will take up ‘‘Discoveries and Experiences of Middle Age” 


Nothing To Do But Go 
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I M THE ramblin’ son with the nervous feet 


пає never was made for a steady beat. 


I had many a job for a little while; 


ееп on the bum, and I've lived in style; 
But there was the road windin’ mile after mile . . 
. . but go. 


nd nothing . . . todo . 


So it's beat it, Bo, while your feet are mates; 
l'ake a look at the whole United States. 
Oh, the little fire and a pipe at night, 
„ And up again in the mornin’ bright, 
With nothing but road and sky in sight . . 
. but go. 


nd nothing... todo. . 


By Henry Herbert Knibbs 


Then beat it, Bo, while the walkin’ is good; 
While the birds in the trees are sawin’ wood. 


If to-day ain't the finest for you and me, 


There is always to-morrow that's goin’ to be, 
And the day after that is a-comin’—See! 
And nothing . 


.. todo... but go. 


So beat it, Bo, while vou're young and strong; 
See all you can, for it won't last long, 
You can stop for only a little spell 
On the long gray road to Fare-Ye-Well, 
That leads to Heaven, or mebby Hell . . . 
And nothing . 


.. todo... but go. 


Experiences in Developing a New Type of Fast Motor Boat 
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The Sea Sled 


By Albert Hickman 


Illustrated with Photographs 


NE Sunday afternoon in the sum- 

mer of 1907, in Pictou, Nova 

Scotia, half a dozen men were 

sitting on camp stools on the 
after deck of a gasoline yacht named 
* Cockawee," which was made fast to a 
wharf, and a small boy went past sculling 
a flat-bottom boat built of six spruce 
boards, unpainted, and with discarded 
horseshoes nailed on for rowlocks. The 
boat moved at notable speed and with 
hardly a ripple. 

“The fastest model in the world,” said 
Mr. Munsie, with which opinion I ac- 
quiesced. Following, we went down into 
the cabin to find copies of boating papers 
with pictures of an English boat called 
* Yarrow-Napier," a flat-bottom craft 

retty much like the punt that the small 
bor had been sculling. “ Yarrow-Napier,” 
when she went, had gone a good deal 
faster than other boats of the same power 
and weight, but she had had troubles of 
her own. 

Later in the afternoon Mr. Munsie and 
I found a piece of wrapping paper, 
weighted it down on the saloon table, and 
drew the plans of a boat that we believed 
would go better than " Yarrow-Napier” 
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had gone, and without “ Yarrow-Napier's" 
defects. Mr. Munsie was a house painter 
and paper hanger by profession, and an 
adventurer by inclination, most especially 
after dark. Also he was a man of imagina- 
tion; and when his imagination drove him 
he operated with a preoccupied intensity 
that got to the end of the job. In a loft 
over a carpenter shop, within thirty 
working hours for five men, the idea was 
transformed into wood. 


AT THIS point it became fully evident 
that it was an original idea. The 
boat was built out of tongued-and-grooved 
spruce flooring, with the knots in. She 
looked not unlike an inexpensive coffin 
for a very large person, carried to a point 
at one end, as if the person might have been 
a mermaid. A three horse-power heavy- 
duty engine was installed, and she was 
carried down to the water and thrown in. 
She was named “‘ Viper," in derision, after 
the first English turbine torpedo destroyer, 
which held, as she possibly yet does, the 
speed record of the steam-driven vessels 
of the world. 

The new “Viper” was treated with 
extreme levity. Immediately she went 


into a race with real motor boats and beat 
them shamefully. With that race began 
the thirst for power. The three horse- 
power engine was changed for a seven, 
and she suddenly developed fourteen miles 
an hour. In those times even fourteen 
miles was speed, as small motor boatswent. 

In the next season a new hull, following 
the same lines to a hair, was built to 
replace the old one, which had been 
abused. 

The second “Viper” was built of 
tongued-and-grooved spruce flooring, also, 
with candlewick soaked in paint laid in 
the grooves to make her water-tight. She 
was begun on Thursday at one o'clock in 
the afternoon, and on the following Mon- 
day morning at half past nine she was in 
the water and running, with two coats of 
paint on her, dry. [ still have a keen 
picture of Mr. Munsie at 10:30 on Sun- 
day evening, inside hey, painting with 
two brushes, putting on a finishing coat 
of quick-drying green floor enamel. At 
10:30 on Tuesday morning she had won 
her first race, following which she had 
twenty encounters of one sort or another, 
and won them all. 

The expensive spirit that says “ Excel- 
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sior” was now fully developed. The 
seven horse-power engine came out and 
was replaced by a twelve, with which she 
made eighteen statute miles an hour until 
that engine was replaced by a forty, of 
which, however, only twenty-nine seemed 
to be available for our purposes. But she 
made twenty-five miles an hour. 


HIS was at a time when elaborate 
boats, advertised as the wonders of 
the world, with forty real horse-power 
and of the same weight as “Viper,” were 
not making her speed, so we decided that 
this ship should be given to posterity. 
Walter Bieling, the then power-boat 
editor of “ The Rudder,” joyfully accepted 
the photographs and the article. I think 
he scented the trouble that came. One 
gentleman arose to say that "Viper's" 
speed trials had been timed with an 
alarm clock; that the truth was not in us; 
that the theory was incorrect; that, living 
in the woods, we were ill-advised to pre- 
sume to set ourselves up before the shining 
face of the god of naval architecture, or 
words to that effect, and the engagement 
became quite general. 

Another gentleman came in to say that 
he had had a “Viper” built, that he had 
installed a certain type of engine, using 
various horse-powers and that, no matter 
what power he applied, he had failed to 
make his “Viper” go faster than twenty- 
one miles an hour. There she had stuck. 
He said, however, that he had another 
little boat of an improved type, which, 
when he put the same engines into it, 
would go so fast that it could not be kept 
in the water and was constantly jumping 
out on the bank. The strength of his 
article was somewhat reduced, however, 
by the appearance in the same number of 
“The Rudder” of one by another gentle- 
man who had a “Viper” running thirty- 
three miles. In my enthusiasm I wrote 
a further article, in which I suggested 
that if the particular kind of “Viper” he 
had could not be forced above twenty-one 
miles an hour by any power whatever, 
I should suggest that he get a number 
of them strongly constructed, attach stout 
chains to them and sell them to torpedo 
boat destroyers as brakes. Then, in the 
event of the destroyer being in danger 
of running into something, all the cap- 
tain would have to do would be to heave 
the “Viper” overboard and hang on to 
the chain, and as no power could drive the 
“Viper” more than twenty-one miles an 
hour, the destroyer would immediately 
be reduced to that speed, and so be saved. 

I stated that he really meant candle- 
power instead of horse-power when re- 
ferring to the engine in question, and that 
if he had had an engine with the type 
of horse-power that another gentleman 
had, whose “Viper” went thirty-three 
miles an hour (this was reported in the 
same number of the technical paper), and 
he put this engine in the little boat he 
referred to, which could not be kept in 
the water, but used to climb out on the 
banks, this little boat would then have 
swarmed up the nearest hillside and climbed 
a tall pine tree at the top, and, in all 
probability, barked like a dog all night. 


WE WERE just getting nicely in the 
spirit of the controversy, but Mr. 
Bieling refused to publish my last article. 
It had a number of other things in it, 


and he said he would lose some lifelong 
friends. However, all this discussion was 
good for the little boat. Her fame had 
gone pretty well around the world. Inde- 
pendent of what speed they could all 
make, the Viper-hull owners became the 
most free and fluent liars in the world. 
Every true sportsman has the best dog, 
the best gun, and the best boat—which is 
a blessing for the inventors of dogs, guns, 
and boats. The important thing, how- 
ever, was that these wonderful little boats, 
under the varied conditions of building 
and installation, made more than the 
speeds we claimed, many times, and so 
justified us in the sight of heaven. To this 
day, if I wanted to get the best results with 
the least outlay from a cheap two-cycle 
engine, I should turn to a “Viper II" or 
“Viper III” hull. 

These early “Vipers,” I, II, III, worked 
as hydroplanes or semi-hydroplanes, ac- 
cording to the quality and magnitude of 
the power plant installed, and were un- 
doubtedly the first generally successful 
boats of the hydroplane type in America. 

My own idea had always been to devise 
something that would work on the water 
practically as a motor car worked on the 
land. Motor cars work, but a speed-boat, 
as ordinarily understood, has always been 
a precarious sort of machine, in which the 
engine could only be made to run by 
skilled and fostering care, and which was 
operated by two grease-soaked persons 
clad in life preservers, if the weather per- 
mitted. This picture does not fulfill the 
idea of a limousine, in which you could 
take your sensitive and fully dressed aunt 
out to dinner, and that is what we were 
striving for. 

The first thing to be considered was 
that any boat that was to run at motor 
car speeds must be a hydroplane, that is, 
must run over the surface of the water 
instead of through the water, because it 
is so much less expensive. (Which takes 
the lesser amount of power to run, a 
snow plow or a sled? Evidently the sled.) 

“Hydroplane” does not mean, as half 
the public affects to believe, a hydro- 
aeroplane, but simply a boat that runs 
along the top of the water. A boat that 
is designed to run through the water is 
called a displacement boat, though any 
boat that is built sufficiently light and has 
sufficiently high power has a tendency to 
become a hydroplane of a sort, though 
usually the sort is a very bad one. 


HY DROPLANES, as ordinarily un- 
derstood, have had allsortsof troubles: 
(1) pounding in rough water, which is 
very bad for both boat and passengers; 
(2) lack of economy, meaning that too 
much power was required to make the 
boat work properly; (3) tripping, which 
means the boat has a tendency to become 
unmanageable and unstable in a seaway; 
(4) skidding, rendering steering difficult; 
(5) wetness, especially at moderate speeds, 
anda sixth, and still more serious disability, 
the fact that propeller, propeller shaft, 
bearings, etc., were carried under the 
bottom of the boat, where they were 
unprotected, and besides constantly giv- 
ing trouble in themselves, were sure to be 
damaged by coming into collision with 
driftwood or submerged obstructions. If 
any attempt were made to run this sort 
of boat through water hyacinth, eel grass 
or any sort of sea weed, the unprotected 


shaft would wind up the wheels until the 
ropeller was clogged, and the boat would 
[е unable to run тоге than a few yards. 

Here, then, was a fine collection of 
disabilities, and to show that it is not 
selected as applying especially to our case, 
it is almost exactly the arraignment of 
the modern speed-boat made last year by 
Mr. Potter as published in a technical 
journal. 

If we could do away with all these 
things within the limits of one boat we 
might attain to something that was at 
last a practical working speed-boat that 
would comfortably and safely carry people 
over ordinarily rough water—a motor car 
of the sea. 

By the time we had finished our experi- 
ments we had a boat in which every single 
basic feature was hew, and might be said 
to be the reverse of every corresponding 
feature in former speed power boats. We 
not only departed from the known speed- 
boats, but we departed as fully from the 
original “Vipers.” 


AT THIS point, we will have to suggest 

a fact which is probably novel to the 
average man who has not spent much of 
his life thinking about motor speed-boats. 
This is what we may call the hardness of 
the water when a boat is running at speed. 
Water at fifty miles an hour is not the 
limpid liquid we are accustomed to bathe 
in. If you put your arm overboard from 
a hydroplane running at fifty miles an 
hour and strike a wave crest, the proba- 
bility is that you will break your arm or 
wrist, because at that speed the water has 
not time to give, not time even to change 
shape, and striking it is like striking so 
much metal. 

In the great hydraulic mining nozzles, 
where a stream of water under enormous 
head is used to wash down hillsides, a 
swordsman, in attempting to cut into one 
of these streams, will shatter the sword 
without being able to penetrate the water. 
The stream is like a bar of iron. The fact 
that water at relative speed is so hard, — 
or that its inertia is so great, to be a little 
more accurate, —is the reason why a skip- 
ping stone travels over the surface, and is 
the reason why a hydroplane boat slides 
over the surface instead of plowing its 
way through. 

The picture we must have in our minds, 
then, of a speed-boat is that she is trav- 
eling not in water, as we ordinarily un- 
derstand it, but over the surface of a 
semi-solid, very much as a sled travels 
over snow. The hardness of water at fifty 
miles an hour we might compare with the 
hardness of cheese—at rest. 

We must keep this idea in mind to 
understand the development of the sur- 
face propeller. 


WHEN a hydroplane boat is driven 
by a screw propeller, though the hull 
may slide on the top of the water, there 
are always certain parts of the apparatus 
which must be dragged through the water, 
such as propeller shaft, strut bearing, etc. 
As the speed increases, owing to the 
rapidly increasing inertia of the water it 
finally becomes more difficult to drag 
these small metal parts through than to 
drive the large hull along the surface. 
The hull has only to slide as a toboggan 
slides over the snow, and consequently 
(Continued on page 80) 


A tidal wave from the West Indies swept great walls of sea water over the city 


Through Hurricane and Flood 


A Newspaper Man’s Story 
By Richard Spillane 


Illustrations by Frank E. Schoonover 


PURGEON ventured out of his 

shattered home at the first light of 

dawn and gazed over the ruined 

city. The flood waters had sub- 
sided, leaving a coating of slime over 
everything. He looked for familiar land- 
marks, but saw nothing but wreckage and 
destruction. For nearly ten hours the 
storm had raged—such a storm as rarely 
visits the earth. First there had been a 
hurricane from the north, which lashed 
the bay and piled its waters onto the 
business side pf the place. Then, in the 
evening, a tidal wave from the West 
Indies had swept great walls of sea water 
over the city, ripping, tearing, destroying 
nearly everything in its path. With the 
tidal wave came a wind of appalling 
velocity. The wind- measuring instru- 
ments in the Weather Bureau registered 
one hundred and twenty miles ап hour, 
and then were blown away. 

As Spurgeon gazed out over the ruin 
in the fast strengthening light he tried to 
grasp the whole situation. He had come 
unscathed through one of the greatest 
tragedies in the history of the world. He 
did not know how far or how widely the 
storm had extended, but one thing was 
clear; he had the greatest story of his 
life to write. 

Every incident of the preceding day 
was big now in significance. It had been 
raining for days and the rain had become 
a deluge. The storm from the north 
had tied up all shipping. The bay waters 
were flush with the wharves. Then they 
had risen farther and flooded the streets 
to the depth of a foot or two as far in as 
Market Street. The sky was ominous. 
'There was only a pretense of business. 
The telephones worked бешу. The 
telegraph was worse. A few wires were 
being operated in the Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph offices, but the managers 
feared they would fail any minute. 

No women were abroad. One minute 
in that terrific rain meant a wetting to 
the skin. Signs and awnings were being 
swept away by the furious wind, and now 
and then the cornice of a tall building 
would fall. 

All this was meat for Spurgeon. He 
splashed around from his office to the 
(оп Exchange, to the Weather Bureau, 
to the City Hall, to the Santa Fé Station, 
making mental notes and gathering in- 
cidents on the way. Then, back in his 
office, he wrote furiously, for he wanted 
to get out an early edition. 

He was soaking wet from head to foot. 
When he sat writing the water dripped 
from him and made a pool in the chair 
and then on the floor. When it came 
time for him to go out again he took off 
shoes and socks, rolled his trousers up as 


far as they would go, stripped himself of 
coat, vest, necktie and white shirt, and 
went his way. No one commented on 
seeing the city editor barelegged and in 
an undershirt—they had other things to 
think about. | 

There was dread within the heart of 
every man in the doomed city. The 
sky was indescribable, and the air it- 
self seemed charged with some message 
of menace. No one seemed willing to 
voice his fears. It was not good form. 
The city had a reputation for storms. 
The citizens made light of them. The 
residents of rival cities magnified them. 


HE Weather Bureau office had much 
interest for Spurgeon that day. Each 
time he went there he glanced at the 
barometer. Every succeeding reading 
was a lower one. Several times he had 
asked the Weather Man if the situation 
was not threatening in the extreme. The 
mild, unperturbed gentleman smilingly as- 
sured him there was no reason for alarm. 
Spurgeon went once more to the ba- 
rometer. It was still sinking. He asked the 
Weather Man if it ever had been so low 
before. It never had. He asked if there 
was any indication of its rising. The 
Weather Man was doubtful. Spurgeon 
looked at the sky, at the barometer once 
more and then at the Weather Man. 
“Isn’t there another storm coming at us 
from the Gulf?" he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the Weather Man. 

*"Then God help us," said Spurgeon. 
“I'm going to get out a ‘screamer’ 
warning all the people on the Gulf side 
of the city to abandon their homes and 
get to the highest places they can reach." 

“Please, please don't," returned the 
Weather Man. “You'll unnecessarily 
alarm the people. If there is any real 
danger I'll spread the word at once." 

Spurgeon took another look at the 
barometer. Then he raced to his office 
and wrote his screamer. First, however, 
he telephoned to his home and told his 
wife to hurry with the children: to the 
station and get out of town. 

“Are you going?” she asked. 

* No," he replied. 

“Then I won't go,” she declared. 

Spurgeon argued and then pleaded, and 
while he talked the wire failed—carried 
away by a blast of the storm. 

The Editor of the paper read the 
screamer, which Spurgeon wanted set 
in big type. The Editor frowned. He 
thought, as the Weather Man did, that 
the city editor was most unnecessarily 
alarmed. But Spurgeon was insistent 
and the good, patient Editor contented 
himself by writing a double-leaded edi- 
torial in which, in beautiful language, and . 


backed up by the reports of Professor 
Maury relating to air currents, he proved 
that the city never could be visited by a 
storm that would harm it seriously. 

The screamer and the editorial were 
put into type, placed in the forms and 
the forms sent down to the press room, 
but when they got there not a wheel 
could be turned, for the waters of the bay 
had flooded the press. That screamer 
and that editorial were read by one man— 
the proof reader. 

The Editor thought it was time to go 
out to his family. He and Spurgeon 
lived a few blocks apart. They waded 
through the flood of Market Street until 
they got to Tremont. The water was up 
to their hips. Slate torn from various 
roofs was flying from house tops, plate 
glass windows were being blown in, tele- 
phone and telegraph wires were falling, 
and still the wind and water were rising. At 
Tremont Street they turned south. They 
kept to the roadway to save themselves 
from stumbling at sidewalk ends. The 
water was chilly; at Broadway it suddenly 
became warm. 

“Know what that means?” Spurgeon 
inquired. 

“No,” said the Editor. 

“Well,” said Spurgeon grimly, "we're 
in the Gulf of Mexico now. The storm 
that is coming from the Gulf is driving 
that water in. The Gulf and the bay 
have met over the city. When the two 
forces of the wind meet, the Lord only 
knows what will happen.” 

The water now was above their waists. 
When they parted, opposite Spurgeon’s 
home, it was almost up to his breast. 

Man-like, the first thing Spurgeon did 
when he entered his home was to scold 
his wife for not obeying his orders. He 
did not know the waters were over the 
railroad bridges and not a train could 
move. When he completed his scolding 
he did something sensible. He got rope 


„and went from room to room, tying the 


blinds so they could not be ripped off by 
the wind. It was difficult work; the wind 
was blowing nearly one hundred miles 
an hour. The air was filled with flying 
objects. It still was afternoon, but it had 
become dark suddenly. The terror of dark- 
ness was added to the terror of the storm. 


His house was new, unusually well 

built and its first floor was high 
above the street level. In the street back 
of it were some dwellings of lighter frame, 
and their occupants saw greater safety in 
Spurgeon’s house. They came to him, 
over the fences, wading, swimming, cling- 
ing to planks. A woman and a babe 
were brought in a boat. Where the boat 
came from is a mystery. The woman 
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had just given birth to the 
child. It took three men 
to hold the boat against 
the force of the wind while 
mother and babe were being 
brought in. Spurgeon’s wife 
and servants washed the 
half drowned mother and 
babe in alcohol, wrapped 
them in blankets, and they 
suffered no ill effects from 
their experience. 

Twenty-four refugees 
came to Spurgeon’s house. 
Bedding, blankets, rugs, 
tablecloths, and all the 
clothing of the household, 
were utilized to replace the 
wet garments in which they 
arrived. All was darkness. 
The electric light plant had 
been submerged hours be- 
fore. So had the gas works. 
The storm was increasing in 
fury every minute. Its roar 
was maddening in its horror. 
The house shook until it 
seemed impossible for it to 
hold to its foundation. Con- 
versation was impossible. 
To make one's self heard at 
all it was necessary to place 
one's mouth close to a per- 
son's ear and shout. 


THERE were many chil- 
dren among the refugees. 
They were huddled under 
blankets and other cover- 
ings, and slept. A few of 
the older folk dozed, but not 
Spurgeon and his wife. The 
little party thus grouped in 
the house eted their fate 
calmly. The building rocked 
and the storm roared. Oc- 
casionally there was a crash 
that ould be distinguished slightly above 
the shrieking hurricane, but the cause 
of it could not be determined. To leave 
the house meant almost instant death 
in the waters; to remain meant a little 
longer life. The flood was within a few 
inches of the living-room of the dwell- 
ing. Spurgeon, realizing that unless the 
waters had a vent the house would be 
swept away, opened the doors leading to 
the basement and got an ax to cut holes 
in the floors of the lower story. He had 
no idea of time. 

A dozen times the house seemed to be 
lifted bodily by the wind. It careened, 
but each time settled back on its founda- 
tion. Each time Spurgeon in his thoughts 


paid tribute to the honest workmanship * 


of the builders of that structure. No 
plaster fell and no beams broke, but the 
rain beat in as if there were no covering. 
The shingles had been ripped from the 
roof, crevices had opened on the sides of 
various rooms, and the house, sturdy as 
it was, leaked in a thousand places. 
After one great blast of the storm in 
which it appeared that the building must 
collapse if it had another such strain, 
Mrs. Spurgeon made a request of her 
husband. It was that he would not 
leave her side and that when the end— 
which seemed near—should come, they 
would go together. 

How long they stood hand in hand 
awaiting the baal cee Spurgeon does not 
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know. It may have been half an hour or an 
hour or two hours or more. Time meant 
nothing. It is so when one faces eternity. 
The tempest was only an incident. 

After a long time there appeared to 
be something soothing about the noises 
of the storm. Spurgeon wondered if 
he was beginning to drowse. He shook 
himself, rubbed his wet hands over his 
eyes and temples, slapped his cheeks. 

hen, suddenly, he comprehended. The 
storm was beginning to abate! 

He opened the door. A puff of wind 
caught and almost upset him, but he 
kept on until he reached the edge of the 
porch. The wind still was blowing per- 
haps eighty or one hundred miles an hour, 
but this seemed moderate in comparison 
with what had been before. He clung to 
a post and, lying flat on the porch, leaned 
over to ascertain the height of the flood 
waters. The porch was ten feet above 
the street. he street was eight feet 
above the Gulf. The flood waters were 
within a foot or so of the floor of the 
porch. 

Even as he was lying there measuring, 
within his hands the waters were receding. 
Nothing in all that night impressed him 
more vividly. The storm had lost all its 
dangers now. The end of the world, 
so far as he was concerned, had not come. 
The law of gravitation still ruled. The 
Gulf of Mexico was going back where it 
belonged. 


Vessels had traveled where vessels 


While Spurgeon sprawled there on the 
orch, the Gulf waters left his fingers. 
Then he had to go down the steps to 
reach them. As they subsided the wind 
died out completely and there came a 
lifting of the pall of darkness. He could 
see a little. After a time he made some 
queer discoveries. The wreck of a two- 
story house, upside down, was on his 
lawn. There was a great hole in the 
orch of his house. It had been made 
the falling of the massive cement 
chimney. The chimney had grazed the 
side of the house. If it had fallen a little 
further to the north it would have killed 
a dozen or more children who were sleep- 
ing in the parlor. The wreck he saw was 
part of his own home. It was a two-story 
structure used as a summer house; it had 
been torn away from the main building, 
turned upside down and carried out onto 
the lawn. 


THE newspaper instinct is peculiar. 
His own family safe, Spurgeon's one 
thought was to tell the great story of the 
storm. He was impatient for dawn. 

And with the coming of dawn a picture 
was disclosed that still is vivid in his 
mind's eye. Wreck and devastation were 
everywhere. Landmarks had disap- 
peared. The streets and avenues were 
choked with débris. In some places the 
piles of wreckage were twenty or thirty 
feet high. A strip an eighth of a mile 
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never traveled before—over the land 


wide and eighteen or twenty miles long 
had been bitten off the Gulf side of the 
island and the Gulf now occupied the 
space that once had been land. Hastily 
he tried to grasp the situation. 

The sun had come out in blazing 
radiance. The day was going to be fear- 
fully hot: Spurgeon hurriedly changed 
his clothes. He had few garments to 
choose from. The refugees had been 
fitted out with most of his wardrobe. He 
put on an outing shirt, a pair of linen 
trousers, felt slippers and a cap. Then 
he ventured forth. He was anxious to 
know how his friend the Editor-in-Chief 
had fared. The Editor-in-Chief lived 
nearer the beach than Spurgeon. Slip- 
ping through the slime that coated the 
city and climbing over the heaps of 
débris, Spurgeon proceeded. Now and 
then he saw a corpse. On the big round 
block in a butcher’s shop he saw the body 
of a babe, sent to that gruesome resting 
place by a vagrant whim of the wind and 
waters. He counted fourteen corpses in 
a journey of less than one thousand feet. 
How many were beneath the wreckage 
over which he walked? How many were 
scattered over the length and breadth of 
the ruined city? 

He threw off the depression that death 
and desolation induced and pressed on- 
ward. When he reached the spot where 
his friend’s house had stood, he gasped. 
It was as bare as an ocean beach! 


Spurgeon climbed the great wall of 
wreckage that lined the southern side of 
the city throughout its length to obtain 
a better view of the ruined city. Then 
he made his way back to his home. A 
few persons were stirring. They seemed 
dazed. Many were that way for days 
after the storm. The city editor put 
up his hands hopelessly when he saw his 
wife. He was telling her without words 
that their friends were gone. She under- 
stood. She bowed her head. A few 
moments later when she looked up a cr 
of joy from her startled Spurgeon. He 
turned and saw the Editor and his family 
approaching. They had been saved by 
a miracle. The first story of their house 
had collapsed and they had climbed into 
the attic. The water was up to their 
necks when the rest of the house fell. 
They managed somehow to reach another 
dwelling. Every person living between 
their house and the beach was drowned. 


HE Strand is the great business 

thoroughfare where the banks, the 
big cotton houses, and the wholesale 
merchants have their headquarters. It 
was a sad-looking Strand that morning. 
Here and there a building had collapsed. 
Nearly every structure was damaged. 

A banker took Spurgeon into his count- 
ing room and pointed with some pride to 
the height the waters had peace on his 
great safe. They almost got to the top 
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of the big steel box. The 
banker was a philosopher. 
The city editor asked him 
how he had fared. 

“Well,” said he, “my 
family are safe, but I am 
ruined. Everything I had 
in the world is bound up in 
this city. The city is de- 
stroyed. Everything I had 
is gone. Yesterday you 
were a poor man, Spurgeon, 
and I was a millionaire— 
to-day we are both poor 
men, but we ought to be 
thankful we are alive.” 

Spurgeon moved on. He 
wanted to get hold of the 
Mayor, the Chief of Police, 
or someone in authority. 
He wondered if they had 
come through the storm 
alive. In about an hour, 
he found the Mayor. The 
Mayor agreed with him 
that aid from the outside 
must be obtained. “You 
аге the man ‘to get it," he 
said. “As a reporter you 
know how to dail chee story; 
as a telegraph operator you 
know how to get the news 
away. Go to the mainland, 
go anywhere to reach the 
people. Get help for us. 
Use your own judgment.” 

Spurgeon took the Mayor 
into a near-by office. “Sign 
this,” he said to him, after 
he had written something 
on a paper. That paper 
commissioned Spurgeon to 
seize any vessel in the har- 
bor that would float and to 
impress into service any men 
he desired to aid him. The 
Mayor signed the paper. 

Spurgeon went down on the bay front 
to look for some craft to meet his needs. 
All the wharves were wrecked. Scores 
of vessels were strewn all about the har- 
bor. Ocean steamships were scattered 
over the land. There was devastation 
everywhere. He found a yacht that was 
half full of water. He knew but little 
about yachts, but decided that the boat 
was the best in sight. He met the super- 
intendent of a cotton mill. The superin- 
tendent had been an engineer. Spurgeon 
pressed him into service to act as engineer 
on that yacht. In half an hour or so he 
got three or four other men. The yacht 
was- bailed out. Then fires were lighted 
under her boiler. It was hard to get the 
fire going, for the wood was wet. Nearly 
three hours were consumed in preparing the 
yacht for her journey. Then Spurgeon 
and his crew кыты off It was very 
rough on the bay and the little yacht 
pitched and tossed. 

They soon made a discovery that was 
most unpleasant. All the upper works 
had become loose by the buffeting of the 
vessel in the storm, and as the yacht 
pitched the deckhouse went to starboard 
or larboard and threatened to capsize 
her. The voyagers did not know what 
moment they would go overboard. Never 
before and never since did they have 
such a wild bit of yachting as on that day. 

They saw many things to engage their 
attention. All four bridges connecting 
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The terror of darkness was added to the terror of the storm 


the island with the mainland were gone. 
These bridges were two-and-one-eighth 
miles long. An ocean steamship had 
gone through three of them broadside-on 
and carried away the piling and super- 
structure as clean as a whistle. The 
steamship laid up against the side of the 
fourth bridge in about six feet of water. 
When the yacht neared the mainland 
those aboard had to face a gruesome 
sight and a new peril. Lining the shore 


were many coffins, which had been un- 
earthed from shallow graves in the ceme- 
teries of the city and carried across the bay 
by the flood waters. The coffins were caught 
in with the lumber jam made up of the 
timbers carried over from the lumber 
yards of the city by the flood. Those 
masses of lumber stretched out for an 
eighth of a mile or more from the shore. 
The people on the yacht decided that the 
only way to get to the shore was to go 


full speed into the mass of lumber. The 
yacht probably would be ripped open 
and sunk. The engineer sent the little 
vessel into the wreckage full speed, all 
hands prepared to jump for their lives 
if the yacht was cut down. But she was 
not cut down. Somehow she nosed her 
way through that great mass of lumber, 
and when she grounded the men went 
ashore and left her there. 

Once on land Spurgeon and his com- 
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panions set out for Houston. The right 
of wav of the Galveston, Houston & 
Henderson Railroad was the shortest 
route, so they took to the ties. All the 
country is as flat as a pancake. The 
prairie was still flooded here and there; 
culverts were washed out; the railroad 
embankment was cut away in places. 
All the telegraph poles were down; many 
of them had fallen over the track; the 
wires were in a horrible tangle. For 
miles around the prairie was dotted with 
freight cars that had been lifted by the 
storm waters and carried, trucks and all, 
two, five, ten, or twenty miles. One 
ocean steamship of more than four thou- 
sand tons was carried twenty-two miles 
inland and driven up against the side of 
the bluff. Nearly fifty ocean steamships 
were stranded. Vessels had traveled where 
vessels never traveled before, or probably 
never will travel again—over the land. 

Spurgeon and his friends plodded along 
at good speed. They were in light march- 
ing order. The day was a scorcher, but 
they were accustomed to hot weather. 
They went through the ruins of a few 
little towns. 


Te? HOUSTON was over forty miles. 
Forty miles is a frightful journey on a 
hot day, especially if you have not been to 
bed for more than twenty-four hours and 
have had very little to eat and have been 
through one of the most harrowing ex- 

eriences that man has ever known. 

hey kept going. When the sun went 
down it was easier traveling, but they 
were a bit weak. 

It was after two o'clock in the morn- 
ing when they reached the outskirts of 
Houston. The storm had done much 
damage there, but the half dozen lives 
lost and the million dollars of property 
destroyed seemed trivial compared with 
what had happened in the Island City. 

In the fringe of the town loitered a 
nighthawk hack. Spurgeon got in and 
ordered the driver to hasten to the tele- 
graph office. 

here was only one wire standing be- 
tween Houston and the outside world. 
Spurgeon got down to this and sent a 
message to President McKinley and one 
to Governor Sayres, officially notifying 
them of the extent of the calamity and 
calling upon them as the representatives 
of the Nation and the State to do all 
within their power to aid the survivors. 

He had hardly finished getting off these 
messages when the telegraph office was 
crowded with people. In some way the 
word had gone out that a party had 
arrived from Galveston. People were 
frantic to know what had become of 
friends and relatives. They wanted to 
know all about the storm. The Mayor 
and leading citizens started to organize 
relief parties at once. They wanted to 
send food and other supplies, and were 
rather chagrined at the way Spurgeon 
argued against this. 

“Don’t bother about food,” he said. 
“The danger now is plague. There are 
thousands of persons dead in that city. 
In the wreckage are the carcasses of 
thousands of horses and of cows, thou- 
sands of rats and tens of thousands of 
dogs. The city is covered with slime. 
Graves have been emptied. The hot 
sun may make the place a pest-house 
unless great quantities of disinfectants 


are received at the earliest possible 
moment. Send disinfectants and then 
more disinfectants. ‘Then send water. 
Last of all send food. Do not bother 
about clothing.” 

They argued, but Spurgeon had his way. 

It was half past three or a quarter to 
four when he was able to get away from 
the mob of people who wanted to talk 
with him. "Then he got down to that 
wire again. In addition to his regular 
duties in Galveston, he had been corre- 
spondent for several years for a great 
Northern newspaper. This paper was to 
get the story,—the greatest story of the 
age. He got the Western Union office in 
that great Northern city and asked them 
to put on the newspaper loop. Then 
Spurgeon prepared for action. 

“This is Spurgeon from Galveston," 
he said. “I am just in. The city is in 
ruins. Thousands are dead. One of the 
most awful tragedies in the history of the 
world has occurred. I have the story as 
well as man can have it at this time. Do 
not break me unless you have to. I will 
send the story out of my head and I will 
keep going as long as vou can take it, or 
as long as I can send." 

“One minute," said the operator; “the 
Night Editor is out for breakfast. I will 
have to send for him." 

“I will start up while you are sending 
for him," said Spurgeon. 

* No," said the operator; “wait until 
he comes in." 

„Five minutes, ten minutes, fifteen 
minutes passed before the Night Editor 
returned. Then the operator said to 
Spurgeon: “He says the paper has gone 
to press. Be ready with a good story 
to-night." 


PURGEON was aghast. Then furi- 

ously he asked, “ Did you tell him I am 
just in from Galveston; that the city is 
destroyed; that thousands of people are 
dead there?" 

The operator said, “Yes I have told 
him all that, and he says the paper is run 
off now and it is too late. He will take 
the story to-night.” 

Spurgeon argued, pleaded, raged. He 
told the operator to tell the Night Editor 
a newspaper had never gone to press 
when such a story as this "broke." He 
couldn't print enough papers to satisf 
the demand this story would create. It 
was a "beat," the beat of the century. 
Back came the answer: "No; it is too 
late. He will take it to-night.” 

To have such a story spurned after all 
the horrors of that night and all the added 
horrors of that trip across the flooded 
prairie was too much for Spurgeon. He 
sat at the telegraph table four or five 
minutes in deep dejection. Then he 
roused himself and began sending bulletins 
to newspapers far and wide. In seventy- 
five or one hundred words he told, as 
well as he could, the story of the flood. 
He sent these bulletins as far east as Bos- 
ton, as far west as San Francisco, as far 
north as St. Paul, and as far south as 
New Orleans. He played no favorites. 

When he attempted to get up he dis- 
covered he could not stand. His legs 
had been paining him for hours, and now 
they had given out. He was lifted out 
of the telegraph chair, carried to a hack, 
taken to a hotel, and put to bed. He had 
not closed his eyes in forty-eight hours. 


He had about thirty minutes’ sleep. Then 
there came a pounding on his door. It 
was a telegram. Then came more tele- 
grams, and more. ‘The proprietor of a 
great newspaper in New York telegraphed 
that he wanted Spurgeon's exclusive sere 
vices at his own price. Other papers 
eager to get the details of the great 
tragedy begged him to send stuff. Then 
came telegrams from individuals. A 
number of papers had gotten out special 
editions on Spurgeon’s bulletin. Persons 
with friends or relatives in Galveston, or 
Galvestonians away from home, tele- 
graphed to him to learn if their friends 
or loved ones were living or dead. A 
few hours later he began to get cable- 

rams. People in Berlin, London, Paris, 

avre, Bremen, Genoa, and Rome begged 
for information of relatives or friends. 
Spurgeon sent for stenographers. About 
ten o'clock that morning he turned over 
to the Associated Press a story of three 
or four columns regarding the flood. He 
answered hindrede of. telegrams and 
dictated specials for various newspapers. 
Then he started on his big story for the 
newspaper of which he was correspond- 
ent. It made eight columns. 


AFTER midnight, utterly exhausted, he 

went to sleep. The next day he had 
a thousand telegrams or more. Among 
them was one from the Editor-in-Chief 
of his Northern paper, saying he under- 
stood Spurgeon had reached Houston at 

A. M., In ample time to give the story to 

is paper; he had chosen to hold it for 
the Associated Press afternoon papers. 
The Editor did not think Spurgeon had 
treated the paper fairly and unless he 
could explain his conduct satisfactorily, 
the paper wanted nothing more from him. 

Spurgeon wrote an answer that would 
have blistered the wires. Then he tore 
it up. He was under a physician’s care 
for a week, but all that time he worked 
night and day. Two days after the 
receipt of the telegram from the Editor- 
in-Chief dismissing him, the Washington 
representative of the great Northern 
newspaper entered his room. He said 
the Editor had accompanied him to the 
station when he was leaving his home 
city and told him to be particular about 
hunting Spurgeon up. "I cannot under- 
stand his conduct," the Editor had said. 
“The instinct of a newspaper man is to 
get his story to his own paper first. 
Spurgeon has the newspaper instinct 
highly developed. Find out what was 
the matter with him." 

"And you didn't answer the Chief's 
telegram," said the representative after 
Spurgeon had explained. “Well, I would 
like to be the one to tell him.” 

A YEAR or so ago, Spurgeon met the 

great Editor. They chatted for a 
long time, and then, when the Galveston 
man was about to go he said, "There's a 
question I have been wanting to ask you 
or many years." 

“Yes, I know," said the veteran; “you 
want to know what I said to that Night 
Editor.” 

Spurgeon nodded. The charming old 
man rose. There was wrath in his voice 
as he answered, “І do net know. I never 
have been able to recall what I said, but 
he went out of this office and, and—he 
never returned." 


"I am so mad I can’t think of anything to do but put up fruit” 
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PART IV 


Bd PARKHURST, known as “Bamby,” the daring, original, 
lovable and highly capable daughter of an absent-minded professor of 
mathematics, calmly marries Jarvis, a big, handsome idealist, because she is 
“used to taking care of helpless men.” Jarvis, concentrated on a play that is 
to reform the world, doesn’t realize he is married, because the ceremony took 
place during one of his working fits. But he accepts the situation without 


story writing for magazines with remarkable success. With the money she 
earns she takes Jarvis to New York, where she has amazing experiences 
trying to sell his impossible play. They return home, where Bamby lays a 
perilous train by introducing Mr. Strong, the magazine editor, as an old 
admirer. She sends Jarvis back to New York to sell his plays and in the 
hope he will find himself. Jarvis has remarkable but very characteristic 
experiences with theatrical managers in New York. 


giving it much consideration. Bamby unknown to her husband takes up 


HERE came a faint idea 

Jarvis’s mind, when he staggered 

away from the all-night lunch, of 

swimming after the Mauretania 

to overtake the Parkes. Then his wan- 
dering senses collected themselves. 

He hurried back to his room, dressed 

carefully, took up the manuscript and 

started out. It never occurred to him to 
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into: 


telephone. Arrived at the house the 
butler informed him that the Parkes had 
left in the motor at eight-thirty. No 
word had been left for Mr. Jocelyn. 

Jarvis's jaw was set as he started down- 
town. He arrived at the pier just before 
the steamer sailed. With a sardonic 
calm he watched the ship make her 
stately exit. 


On the way up-town he made up his 
mind as to the next move. He wouid 
begin action to-day on the Charles Froh- 
man forces. He must also try to find 
a job. His resources were nearly ex- 
hausted. 

At the Empire Theater there was 
actually an elevator to carry one up to | 
the throne room and, its ante-chambers. | 
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At a window, in a sort of cashier's booth, 
a boy received the manuscript. from 
uvm numbered it, and entered it on the 

e. 

“How soon will it be read?” Jarvis 
asked. 

““ОҺ, six weeks or so,” said the youth. 

“No possible chance of seeing Mr. 
Frohman?” 5 

“Only by appointment. Не is in 
Europe now." 

Jarvis relinquished his precious bundle 
and departed. It occurred to him when 
he reached the street that part of his 
depression was from hunger. He bought 
a sandwich and coffee at a dairy restau- 
rant. Later he looked up magazine 
addresses in the telephone book. Jarvis 
walked many a weary mile visiting the 
offices. He went back to the hot bedroom, 
which seemed, all at once, a haven of 
rest. 

He threw himself on the hard bed and 
was asleep in a second. It seemed zons 
later that he was dragged up from the 
depths of slumber by continued pound- 
ing on his door. The slattern cham- 
bermaid announced a gentleman to see 
him. 

He called to her it must be a mistake. 
He didn’t know any gentlemen. 

“He ast for Jarvis Jocelyn. Here’s his 
card,” she retorted. 

“Richard Strong! Tell him I’m out.” 

“T’ve already said you was in. I seen 
you c’mup.” 

“Say I'll be down in a minute. Ask 
him to wait.” 

Then Jarvis’s eye fell on Bamby's 
letter on his table, unopened. He glanced 
through it. At the mention of Strong’s 
visit he frowned. He read that part 
twice. There was no doubt of it. Strong 
had the only chance with her. He made 
no secret of his devotion to her, and the 
probabilities were that now he, Jarvis, 
was out of the way, she would realize 
how much she cared for Strong. 

“Well, what 15—15,” he muttered. 
He’d have no favors from Strong though, 
that was sure. 


"T WEN! Y minutes later, shaved and 
dressed, he descended upon his guest, 
who sat in torment on a hall tree shelf 
in Stygian darkness. 

* How do you do?” said Jarvis, stiffly. 
“Sorry to keep you waiting in this hole 
of Calcutta.” 

* How are you, Jocelyn," said Strong 
cordially. “Your wife gave me your 
address, and I thought you might save 
me from a deadly evening by dining 
with me." 

“Thank you, I have dined,” replied 
Jarvis. 

“So early? Well, come with me while 
I get a bite somewhere, and we will go 
to a show or hear some music." 

* Much obliged. I am engaged for this 
evening." 

“Oh, that's a pity. Your wife told me 

ou were a friendless stranger in a foreign 
lus so I lost no time in coming to look 
you up." 

“Very kind of you.” 

“I had a charming week-end in the 
country. We missed you very much." 

“Indeed.” 

** You're a lucky chap, Jocelyn. Your 
wife is one of the most enchanting per- 
sons I ever met. She is unique.” 


“T am glad she pleases you.” 

“My deat fellow, I hope I haven't 
annoyed you. I meant no disrespect in 
complimenting you on Mrs. Jocelyn's 
charm." 

“You made your admiration a trifle 
conspicuous the last time I saw you,” 
said Jarvis, in a rage. 

“T apologize, I assure you. I bid you 
good night.” 

“ Оптаппегіу boor,” was Strong’s com- 
ment as he turned toward the Avenue. 

"Hope that settles Mr. Richard 
Strong,” fumed Jarvis. 

Two letters were written Bamby that 
night concerning this meeting. Mr. 
Strong wrote: 


Dear LaDy: 

I cannot possibly tell you how much of the 
fragrance of the garden, and of you, stays with 
me, even in the heat and ugliness of New York. 
I am so grateful to you and the professor for 
your hospitality and your friendship. 

I went to see your Jarvis to-night, as I 
promised to do, but he made it exceedingly 


plain to me that he desired neither my visit 
nor my acquaintance. I thought he looked 
very tired and a trifle hectic. No doubt the 
heat has worn on him. I don’t mean to alarm 
you. I am only searching some excuse for 
my own comfort for his reception of me. 


_ Jarvis was not so politic. He permitted 
himself some rancor. 


Dear BAMBINA: 

I did not get your letter announcing Strong’s 
visit and his approaching descent upon me 
until this evening. He followed close upon 
its heels. I have no doubt you intended it 
kindly, sending him here to look me up, but 
the truth is I am in no mood for callers, and 
I fear I made that rather plain to your friend. 
I may as well say, frankly, I disliked him 
exceedingly on the occasion of his visit to you. 
It would be useless for me to try to disguise 
the fact. I would never dream of asking him 
for work on his magazine, which I consider 
of a very low grade. 

By some misunderstanding the Parkes sailed 
sooner than they expected and failed to see my 
play. I have offered it to Frohman. I should 
prefer him to any other New York manager. 


The rest of the day a certain blond cabman on the 
avenue drove to the wrong addresses consistently 
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Having gotten this off his mind and 
into the mail box he went for his nightly 
prowl. "These hot nights, as he tramped 
about discouraged with his own futility, 
he was beginning to discover “Man.” 


'T SEEMED to him that all the children 

in the world were playing in these 
crowded streets. He had never turned 
his attention to children before. And he 
began to look at the shrewd old faces, 
even to talk to a group, here and there. 
They made him think of monkeys, clever, 
nervous little beasts. 

As he sauntered along he passed an 
unlighted business building. Out of the 
shadow a girl stole and fell in step beside 
him. 

“Hello, kid," she began, her hand 
tucked under his arm. 

Before she could complete her sentence 
a policeman was upon them. He laid 
hold of the girl roughly. 

"Now I got you. I told you to get 
off'n this block," he growled. 

* What's the matter with you? What 
do you want?" Jarvis demanded. 

“T want her to come along with me. 
That’s what I want." 

“She hasn't done anything." 

“You bet she hasn't. I didn't give 
her time.” 

* Let go of her. What charge are you 
taking her on?" 

"Don't get fresh, young guy. The 
charge is—s licitin'." 

“That’s a lie. She merely said, ‘Good 
evening’.” 

The copper laughed derisively and the 
irl tamed. a cynical young-old face to 
arvis. 

“Much obliged, kid, but it ain't no 

use. He's got me spotted." 

“If you arrest her, you must arrest 
me." 

“T got not'in' on you. Get out of here, 
and don't give me none of your guff, or 
I'll run you in. Come along,” the police- 
man ordered, and he and the girl started 
on toward the police station.  , 

Jarvis marched beside them to the 
station and then to the Jefferson Market 
police court. When they turned ‘in the 
door where prisoners are entered, the 
policeman again ordered Jarvis off. 


“Go round in front, if you're so crazy ` 


to be in on this," he said. 

Jarvis hurried around to the front 
door and went in. Не had trouble in find- 
ing a seat. The court room was packed. 
And half of the audience, to iris 
horror, was made up of young boys and 
girls, some almost children, there out of 
curiosity. 

When the girl whom Jarvis was cham- 
pioning was brought in he saw her clearly 
for the first time. A thin, wizened little 
face framed in curly red hair, with bright, 
birdlike eyes. er thin, flat, child's 
figure was outlined in a tight black satin 
dress with a red collar and sash. Her 
quick glance darted to him and she 
smiled. The policeman made his charge, 
the judge glanced at her. 

* Anything to say for yourself?” 

She shook her head wearily. Jarvis 
was out of his seat before he thought. 

“I have something to say for her. I 
am the man she was supposed to have 
approached." 

“Silence in the court," said the clerk 
sternly. 


“She didn't say one word to me, except 
good evening," shouted Jarvis. 

"[s that the man?" the judge asked 
the officer. 

"Yes. He's made a lot of trouble, too, 
trying to make me arrest him." 

“If you have any evidence in this 
case, come to the front and be sworn in." 


Jarvis jumped the railing and stood, 


before him. The oath was administered. 

“Now, tell me briefly what the girl 
said to you.” 

“She said, ‘Hello, kid’.” 

A titter went over the court room. 
The clerk rapped for order. 

“Then what happened?" 

“This officer arrested her. I told him 
what passed between us and insisted on 
being arrested too. We said the same 
thing, the girl and I.” 

“The girl has been here before. She 
has a record.” 

"Where are the men she made the 
record with?” demanded Jarvis. 

“We do not deal with that feature of 
it," replied the judge, turning to the 
officer. 

"And why not?" demanded Jarvis. 
“Tt takes a solicitor and the solicited to 
make a crime. What kind of laws are 
these which hound women?" 

“It is neither the time nor the place 
to discuss that. The case is dismissed. 
This court has not time to waste, Flynn, 
in cases where there's no evidence," he 
added sternly to the policeman. 

At a word from the judge, a tall, hand- 
some, gray-haired woman approached 
the bench. She wore no hat and Jarvis 
marked her broad brow and pleasant 
smile, and the wise, philosophic eyes. 
Her face looked cheerful and normal in 
this place of abnormalities. 

“Who is that woman?” Jarvis asked 
his neighbor. 

“Probation officer," came the answer. 

Jarvis watched her with a passionate 
interest. He noted her low-voiced an- 
swers to the judge's questions about the 
girl in hand. The curiosity seekers in the 
audience could not hear, no matter how 
they craned forward. He watched her 
calm smile as she took the girl to her own 
office. He made up his mind to talk with 
that woman before the night was over. 


CASE after case, as the night wore on. 
It seemed to Jarvis that this bedrag- 
led line had neither beginning nor end. 
He saw it winding through this place, 
night after night, year after year, the 
old-timers, and the new recruits. Up- 
town reputable citizens slept soft in their 
beds. he was no better than the rest, 
with his precious preaching about the 
brotherhood of man. 

When court adjourned Jarvis leaned 
across the rail and asked the probation 
officer if he might speak to her. 

“Perhaps you will walk along with me 
toward my home," she suggested. 

In a few moments she came out hatted 
and ready to set out. She looked keenly 
at this tall, serious youth who had so 
unexpectedly arraigned the court. 

* My name is Jarvis Jocelyn. There 
are so many things I want to ask you 
about all this." 

“I shall be glad to tell you what I can,” 
she said quietly. 

"Have you been in this work long?" 

" Eleven years." 


“Good heavens! How can you be so 
calm? How can you look so hopeful?” 

"Because I am hopeful. In all my 
thousands of cases I have never once lost 
hope. When I do, my work is over." 

" But why does it need to be at all?" 
Jarvis interrupted her. 

"Why does disease need to be? Why 
does unhappiness need to be, or war, or 
the money-lust, that will one day wreck 
us? Weonly know that these things are. 
Our business is to set about doing what 
we can now." 

She outlined the work done in that 
farm home at Bedford which is such a 
credit to New York. She told of the 
honor system, and all the modern meth- 
ods employed there. 

"Can you get opportunities for girls 
who want the chance?" 

“Plenty of them. I have only to ask, 
when I need money it comes. Lots of 
my girls are employed in up-town shops, 
leading good, hard-working lives. 

“T used to be sick, through and through, 
with it; but I have grown to see that 
there is improvement, that there is a new 
social sense growing among us. Up-town 
women of leisure come to our night 
courts, take part in our working-girls' 
strikes, and women, mind you, are always 
slowest to feel and react to new forces. 
Don't be discouraged," she smiled at him, 
stopping at her door. 

“Мау І come and see you, sometime? 
Are you ever free, or would that be asking 
too much?" 

"No. Come in Sunday afternoon, if 


you like." She held out her hand and he 


grasped it warmly. 

“You're great," he said boyishly, at 
which she laughed gently. 

Pu need you young enthusiasts," she 
said. 

As he walked up-town to his lodgings 
Jarvis faced the fact that up to this 
present moment he had been on the 
wrong track. He had tried to pull from 
the top. That was all right, if only he 
also tried to push from the bottom. The 
world needed idealists, —but not the old 
brand, blind'to the actual, teaching out 
of a great ignorance. ‘This probation- 
officer woman, she was the modern 
idealist. 

He would finish his “vision plays," as 
he called them, because he believed in 
them. But in the meantime he would 
learn something of the real issues of men 
and women, as they live in cities, so that 
he could write a play that would be so 
true, so vital, that it would be like watch- 


-ing the beating of the hot heart of life. 


That night was the beginning of a new 
era for Jarvis. 


CHAPTER XVI - 


BAMBY was a young woman not much 
given to wrath, but as she read the 
two letters from New York she grew 
thoroughly enraged at Jarvis. Evidently 
he had been exceedingly rude to Mr. 
Strong, and evidently Mr. Strong had 
been exceedingly annoyed. She deter- 
mined to omit her daily letter to the 
offender until she cooled off. 

* Ardelia, I am so mad I can’t think of 
anything to do but put up fruit." 

"Law, Miss Bamby, you ain't mad 
wid' me, is you?" 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Fern Hobbs 
Whom Governor West of Oregon calls “А little bundle of brains and 
= nerves weighing about 104 pounds without her glasses." Whenever a 
very trying job has to be done the Governor sends Hobbs. See page 56 
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The Girl That Closed a Town 


HE town of Copperheld, Oregon, 

came into being during the con- 

struction of the Oregon Short 

Line's new railroad, a line running 
down the Snake River. 

From the beginning it has been a wide- 
open town and in its palmy days could 
supply any brand of frontier amusement 
the exacting visitor might demand. Ow- 
ing to the closing down of some of the 
construction camps things had toned down 
somewhat, but the “wide-open” element 
was still in the saddle and ran the govern- 
ment. The mayor of the city was a 
saloon keeper and his saloon partner was a 
member of the city council. Another 
saloon keeper was a member of the coun- 
cil and so were his bartender and “ swam- 
per." “Booze” therefore was in full 
control of the city. 

Many complaints as to law violations 
were made to the State's executive, and 
we were advised that it was utterly useless 
to file these complaints with the proper 
county officials, as they would only be 
ignored. In fact the District-Attorney’s 
law partner and deputy was attorney for 
the saloon keepers of the town, and the 
only interest shown by the office was that 
in behalf of its clients. 

Just before last Christmas a petition 
signed by a majority of theresidentsof Cop- 
perfield and appealing for protection was 
filed in the Governor's office. The aid of 
the sheriff was asked, but he could not see 
his way clear to comply with the request, 
so it was up to us to meet the situation 
and dispose of it in such a way as to 
teach local officials that the Governor's 
office could and would give a community 
protection when local officials failed to 
perform their duty. 

As a rule, when I am prevented from 
giving personal attention to matters call- 
ing me away from the office I send Hobbs. 
Hobbs is Miss Fern Hobbs, a young lady 
who carries the title of Private Secretary. 
She is a little bundle of brains and nerves 
weighing about one hundred and four 
pounds without her glasses. 

In 1904 Hobbs was a governess in the 
family of a Portland banker. In 1905 
she had learned stenography and found 
employment. In 1906 she was assistant 
to an abstractor in an eastern Oregon town. 
In 1907 she was private secretary to 
the president of the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company of Portland, Oregon, and 
in I9c8, when that concern went into the 
hands of a receiver, was assistant to the 
receiver. In 1909 she was transferred to 
the office of the manager of the Ladd 
Estate. When I entered upon the duties 
of my office in January, 1911, she accepted 
a position with me as chief stenographer, 
and in June, 1913, she was admitted to the 
bar and also promoted to the office of 
private secretary. 

Last November Miss Hobbs spent thirty 
days in Washington, D. C., where she 
had gone as the personal representative 
of my office to adjust a number of long- 
standing land claims of the state, and 
which involved millions of dollars. Her 
thorough knowledge of the matters under 
consideration and her businesslike manner 
somewhat surprised the officials, including 
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members of the Cabinet and heads of 
several departments; with whom her duties 
brought her in contact. Sufhce it to say 
she performed her mission, and performed 
it well. 

She had just returned from Washington 
when the complaints as to conditions at 
Copperfield arrived... When we found we 
could get no action through the county 
officials, the public was informed that 
Hobbs would be sent to close the saloons. 
'The sending of Hobbs was looked upon 
as a joke. Many had yet to read “The 
Message to Garcia" and to learn that 
even among women there were little 
soldiers who know how to receive and 
follow instructions without wasting time 
or asking questions. 

When she was told to go to Copperheld 
and close the saloons, she knew nothing 
of the support that was to be given her. 
As far as she knew she was going alone, 
and it was not till she had boarded the 
train that she was fully advised as to our 
plans to close the town and place it under 
martial law, in the event she failed to 
secure the resignation of the city officials 
who were engaged in the saloon business, 
and a complete reorganization of the city 
government. What happened is best told 
in the statement by Miss Hobbs. 

OSWALD WEST, GOVERNOR OF OREGON 


How It Was Done 
UPON our arrival at Copperfield we 


were met by the mayor and council- 
men, who escorted us to a local dance 
hall, where the citizens of the town were 
congregated. 

I opened the meeting by stating the 
purpose of my visit and expressing a wish 
that the Governor would have the coóp- 
eration of the town officials and all good 
citizens, as his only purpose was that of 
bringing about reorganization of the city 
government, and to such extent as would 
ensure future enforcement of the laws. 

After reading the Governor’s message 
demanding the resignation of the mayor 
and certain councilmen I asked each for 
‘his resignation, and each in turn refused. 

Feeling that further negotiations would 
be fruitless I informed them that under 
the circumstances it would be necessary 
for me to follow the instructions of the 
Governor, order martial law declared, 
and then force a reorganization of the 
city government. 

At my request Colonel Lawson took the 
floor and ordered two of his men to close 
the door. He then read the proclamation 
declaring martial law, and tacked it on 
the wall. Those present were somewhat 
stunned by the suddenness of it all. They 
were told to deliver their firearms as they 
passed out through the door. In the 
meantime Colonel Lawson's five other 
men were going to the saloons, which 
they closed, posting a proclamation on each 
door with an armed militiaman on guard. 
They also had picked up the guns lying 
loose around town, and in all about one 
hundred and fifty guns were gathered in. 

My mission having been fulfilled, I left 
the city—having been there but an hour. 
The day after my departure Colonel Law- 
son seized all the intoxicating liquors in 
the town and shipped them from the city. 
All gambling outhts were destroyed. 

Copperheld is now a closed town. 

FERN HOBBS 


Saved Three Hundred Lives 


ERE is at St. Joseph, Missoun, 
a small, cathsh-eating man, past 
sixty, who has won and gracefully 
wears the title of River Hero. 
Some three hundred persons saved from 
the sucking throat of the flood, about one 
hundred and fifty bodies taken from 
watery, shifting graves—behold Ring's 
record! Of the rescued, forty were boys, 
twenty-five were women, including a fa- 
mous “laughing girl;" and the rest were 
men, one of them a two hundred and 
hfty pounder. 
ack Ring's beat is one mile of the river 
front, and he has patrolled it almost daily 
since 1873, with the exception of six 
months when he was fighting in the 
Philippine Islands. 

Aside from being a river rat par ex- 
cellence, Ring finds pleasant diversion in 
climbing steeples, ballooning, giving dem- 
onstrations of how to cook catfish in a 
dozen different palatable ways, getting 
married occasionally, and in maintaining 
a burial ground for dogs which meet with 
violent deaths. 

Driftwood is Ring's fuel, fish and snipes 
his principal diet. His admirers keep 
him bountifully supplied with tobacco, 
matches, and fish hooks. Clothes have 
never been a problem with him. So, why 
should Ring worry? 

I had a long talk with the life-saver, 
one day down by the stream, and learned 
as follows: 

He knows the Missouri River; its subtle 
moods, when the floods will come and 
when recede; the changing channel, treach- 
erous currents, suck holes, eddies, boil- 
ings-up; where the sand bars are; the 
habits and haunts of the wiggling things, 
big and little, that inhabit the stream and 
the bank thereof. 

He has developed a scientific and effective 
method for rescuing persons from drowning. 

He has discovered that there are mys- 
terious laws which govern the movement 
of corpses in the water. 

So intimate is Ring's knowledge of the 
river that if he be informed where an 
unfortunate sank to death he will calcu- 
late the suck hole, eddy or sand bar 
down-stream, a hundred yards to five 
miles, where the body is likely to be 
found. ‘Tests have often proved the ac- 
curacy of his conclusions. 

Not by guesswork or intuition does 
Ring locate the dead bodies, as many 
have fancied. He consults his mental 
map of the river and then makes a mathe- 
matical calculation. His knowledge of 
the geography of the stream is the secret 
of his success in recovering the mortal 
remains of river victims. 

“And the map o’ the river is different 
ever’ year," the hero explained. “This 
stream is a restless thing an' twists an' 
turns in hits bed." 

Ring’s skill as a life-saver is predicated, 
of course, on his expert swimming. He 
is ready to swim a mile in the river almost 
any time just for fun. He has fought his 
way across from bank to bank hundreds of 
times and won all kinds of swimming races. 

The supreme test of river swimming, so 
the expert said, is for one to be able to 
care for himself in the swift and mighty 
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Jack Ring 


Who, in forty years, has rescued some three hundred persons from the Missouri River and recovered about one hundred 
and fifty bodies of the drowned. He is called the “River Hero,” and is a "great character" in the Missouri Valley 
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A comfortable little home given to Jack Ring by kind-hearted citizens of St. Joseph 
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Riccardo Bianchi 


Director-general of the Italian railways. A Yankee-minded 
hustler who has revamped a wrecked and despised system 
of state railways, and is making a new Italy in the process 
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current, battle through the suck holes 
and hold his own in the perilous places 
where the water "kicks up" and bucks 
like a broncho. "I've been in a lot o' 
ticklish places, but never lost my head," 
the old man mused, “an’ that's why I’m 
here." 

A person in danger of drowning usually 
becomes discouraged too soon, Ring ex- 
plained. So, when he jumps in the river to 
save somebody, it is his custom to shout 
to the struggler to inform him that assist- 
ance is at hand and to keep up his hope. 

Experience has taught the hero that it 
is useless to reason with a person af- 
frighted in the water, and it is his practice 
to knock such a one senseless with a 
carefully directed blow with the fist on 
the forehead or just back of the ear. 

“I hate to hit "ет, he explained, “but 
it's a case o' have to, or they'd drown 
both you and theirselves. You have ter 
tap, 'em jes right and thar's where the 
science comes in. You wanta tap 'em 
jest hard enough ter put 'em t' sleep, but 
not ter knock 'em out fer good. If they 
get a death grip on me I jar 'em loose 
with a punch in the pit o' the stomach 
with my knee." 

To try to float—that’s the thing for 
one who has fallen in the river, Ring 
advises. He declares that often there is 
enough air in a woman's skirts to keep 
her afloat until help comes, if only she 
wouldn't struggle, and that there is 
enough atmosphere in a man's coat pocket 
to be of most valuable assistance in float- 
ing if only he would be wise enough to 
use it. 

One of the river veteran's oddest ex- 
periences was with a young woman who 
laughed hilariously all of the time that 
she was facing death in the water. She 
had had trouble with her lover and tried 
to commit suicide. Ring was up-stream 
from her when he saw her run down to 
the bank and leap in, laughing. She acted 
as If she regarded drowning as a jolly 
experience. She didn't struggle but let 
herself float, seeming to lie back in the 
water, and ha-haing. 

Ring ran down the bank below her, 
judged the distance carefully, and sprang 
in. The woman was so cheerful that he 
fancied it would be easy to save her, but 
in this he guessed wrong. She gave him 
one of the hardest battles he ever had, 
hghting like a fend and laughing hys- 
terically and sputtering all the while. 

Ring's marriages, four in number, have 
been unsuccessful. “I reckon I jes ain't 
cut out for wedded bliss," he laments. 
"My women seemed to feel I warn't 
human. My second wife said I oughter 
have web feet or else fins, and that she 
reckoned I'd grow 'em if I stayed in the 
water much more." 

In late years Ring's interest in his dog 
cemetery has increased. Only animals 
which have met with violent deaths are 
given a last resting place there. All of 
the dogs are buried with their heads 
turned toward the west. In gratification 
of a curious sentiment, Sexton Ring al- 
ways holds the canine funeral services 
at sundown. 

Little Dewey, a cur much esteemed by 
„the children of the river district, rests in 
the Ring cemetery. He met death under 
the crushing wheels of a motor truck. 

Ring placed the mangled body in a calico- 
lined box and gave it decent burial. Alice 
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sleeps there, too. She was a Boston 
terrier pup who died in an elevator ac- 
cident. She was after a rat when the 
lift came down and caught her betwixt 
it and the cement floor. Ring gave poor 
Alice the nicest tombstone of all. 

VERNE DYSON 


A Big Man With a Small Salary 


ICCARDO BIANCHI bosses, with 
superlative ability, 150,000 rail- 
way workers, and contrives mean- 
time to keep four hundred hungry 

senators, and I don't know how many 
deputies, at bay, for all of which he re- 
ceives a salary of $4,800 a vear. 

He was captured in the island of Sicily, 
this regenerator of the state railways of 
Italy. This land of lemons and romance 
had the best railway service in all the 
kingdom—the personal achievement of 
Bianchi. He had made a thorough study 
of English railways and railway methods, 
not merely as an investigator but as a 
paid servant. He had been a close stu- 
dent, through books and periodicals, of 
American railroads, and seems to have 
been the one real railroad man in all Italy. 

A handsome salary, as compensations 
go in that country, was offered him, as an 
inducement to become the director-gen- 
eral of the state railways, which com- 
prised practically. all the lines outside 
Sicily. The amount, I have been told, 
was $12,000. Now, sixty thousand hire 
is a princely salary over there. But 
Bianchi declined. The salary was too 
large. He was unwilling to accept more 
than was paid a cabinet minister, which 
sum was, and is, $5,000 per annum. A 
compromise was accordingly reached, the 
terms being one hundred lire less than 
the cabinet salary, or $4,800. 

Signor Bianchi's employers in Sicily, in 
turn, experienced a shock. He was to 
receive, upon the termination of his ser- 
vice, a bonus of one year's salary beyond 
the date of his departure. He found, 
however, in his envelope, advance salary 
for three years, a token of esteem and 
gratitude. But straight back to the em- 
ployers went a check for two-thirds of 
the bonus; Signor Bianchi could accept 
only the stipulated sum. 

Nine years have passed. Bianchi has 
shown his countrymen what a real rail- 
road is. He has displayed marked abilities 
as a financier. He has taught some im- 
portant lessons in economics. 

As a result of reduced rates upon both 
passenger and freight traffic and greatly 
improved service, the volume of сгаћс 
increased by 61 per cent in eight years, 
while the capital invested was increased 
by 26.1 per cent. The extent of this 
growth is attributed largely to so-called 
differential tariffs, applied to passenger 
fares. In order to promote long journeys, 
to send the Milanese and the Venetians 
to Naples and Palermo, and the Neapoli- 
tans and Syracusans to Milan and Venice, 
a merely nominal rate per mile is offered 
the traveler who decides to extend his 
journey, after a brief stop-over, beyond 
his original destination. The merchant 
or manufacturer in Milan, for example, 
pavs the normal second-class rate of one 
and one-half cents per mile, to Rome; he 
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decides to proceed to Naples, and finds 
the additional journey costing him next 
to nothing. This policy reacted very 
soon upon the freight traffic, markedly 
stimulating commerce between the ex- 
tremities of the long peninsula. Its prime 
object, however, was social and political, 
and these ends, it would appear, are in a 
very fair way of attainment. The North 
and the South were scarcely better ac- 
quainted, or more friendly, than our own 
North and South of ante-bellum days. 
They were traditionally at odds. The 
new director-general of the railways was 
ordered, in 1905, to bring them together, 
and he is doing it. The differential rate 
policy, his friends say, is Bianchi's device. 

When he began buying coal in Norfolk, 
Virginia, many of his fellow countrymen 
put him down as impractical, or ceeds 
Ihe railways had been buying coal i 
England, a country whose trade нды: 
with Italy are very limited. The United 
States, on the other hand, imports a 
great deal of Sicilian asphalt, and of fruit, 
olive oil, macaroni, and other. things. 
Trade balances favored, and the cost of 
the Norfolk coal is therefore no greater 
than that of the English, in spite of the 
greater distance. But the main object 
was to demonstrate Italy's independence 
of any single source of supply. 

The director-general, by the wav, keeps 
an eve constantly upon our railroads, 
frequently sending his young men over 
here to study them. 

Signor Bianchi is an all-around man; 
like George Washington, he is too well 
poised to have a very picturesque per- 
sonality. The esprit de corps which exists 
on the Italian railwavs and the rare di- 
plomacy with which the director-general 
keeps the politicians. at arm's length 
prove him a master of men. 

Bianchi is a soldier of the King. The 
courage and devotion of the soldier are 
in his blood. To his friend, Professor 
Luigi Luiggi of Rome, a distinguished 
engineer who has fulfilled very extensive 
contracts for the Government at Tripoli, 
I am indebted for an anecdote of one of 
his military forbears. 

His great-grandfather Bianchi was a 
member of the corps of engineers who 
accompanied Napoleon Bonaparte on the 
memorable expedition to Moscow. He 
was grievously wounded, and left dying, 
it was supposed, in Russia. But he re- 
covered and was sent, with other prisoners, 
to Archangel. There he introduced a 
new method of sawing wood, and was 
made the superintendent of a saw mill. 
He at length escaped and walked the 
long journey to Paris, where he secured 
his discharge from the French army. The 
story goes that one night, three years 
after the retreat from Moscow, his wife, 
at her home near Turin, Italy, was as- 
tounded to find at her door a snow-white 
figure wearing the face of her husband, 
whom she had long ago given up for dead. 
]t was only after much persuasion that 
she opened her door to the apparition. 
It seems that during the very last stage 
of the weary walk from Paris, Engineer 
Bianchi had stumbled in the darkness 
into а lime-pit, which coated him to the 
chin with whitewash. 

This is the stock of which Riccardo 
Bianchi was born, in ‘Turin, hftv-seven 
years ago. His education was that of 
civil engineer. JAMES EATON TOWER 
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The Grosvenor Twins 


` 


WIN boys were born to Doctor 

and Mrs. Edwin A. Grosvenor 

in the year 1875, while the par- 

ents were making their home in 
Turkey, where the distinguished father 
occupied the chair of Ancient and Mod- 
ern History in Roberts College, Con- 
stantinople. The boys grew and thrived 
until their fourteenth vear in the land of 
the Crescent, having for schoolmates and 
playfellows lads of nearly every Eastern 
race and creed, at the same time enjoying 
the many advantages offered by the cul- 
tured European colony in the ancient 
Ottoman capital. Much the same in 
disposition and temperament, each day 
the twins grew mort and more alike, not 
only in personal appearance but in voice 
and bearing, —so similar, indeed, that 
even the searching eyes of their Oriental 
friends could rarely determine between 
them. 

When the family returned to the 
United States, the father having been 
called to the faculty of Amherst College, 
the boys began their college career, first 
at Worcester and then Amherst, where 
the same old humorous situation at once 
developed. Few could tell the lads apart, 
and the teachers and students, giving up 
all hope of distinguishing between these 
latter day Dromios, adopted the only safe 
course, and called them just “Grosvenor” 
individually and collectively. 

Although the closest chums and helping 
one another in every way, there has 
always existed between the brothers a 
keen but friendly rivalry both in studies 
and in sports, and so, striving one against 
the other in a mental and physical race, 
they passed from class to class neck and 
neck, as it were, until the graduating 
year when, dividing all the school honors 
between them, they finished first and 
second in the class of one hundred, and 
were college tennis champions as well. 
As a matter of fact, no one ever at- 
tempted to say positively which was 
first and which second, in graduation 
honors, and no matter which twin was 
asked to decide the question, he only 
smiled and gave first place to the other. 

Leaving the university to strike out 
into the world for themselves, both 
brothers taught for a while at Englewood. 
Then came the time when each must 
needs decide the proper road for the 
future. Gilbert adopted literature as a 
life work, and soon his name began to 
appear in the magazines. Edwin, who 
early developed a fondness for law, en- 
tered Columbia to prepare himself for a 
judicial career. The literary twin came 
rapidly to the front through a brilliant 
series of articles on the new sciences which 
are closely allied with commercial geog- 
raphy, and his p: ipers attracted the atten- 
tion of many scientific men, among them 
Alexander Graham Bell, then President of 
the National Geographic Society at Wash- 
ington, an organization limited in num- 
bers but with big ideas along educational 
lines. 

Doctor Bell, who gave to the world the 
telephone, a keen judge of men and their 
attainments, was at that pe ‘riod looking 
about for someone who possessed the rare 
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combination of editorial ability 
of a high caliber, coupled with 
genius in organization, to take 
up the work of the National 
Geographic Society. In the 
writings of Gilbert Grosvenor 
he sensed the very qualities for 
which he was searching, and 
then a meeting was arranged, 
at which time the development 
of the Society was discussed, 
and shortly after the young 
man became the assistant edi- 
tor of the Society's publication, 
then a purely scientific tome 
with but a few hundred readers. 

In a wonderfully short time, 
young Grosvenor became Edi- 
tor-in-Chief and later Director 
of the organization as well. 
The National Geographic So- 
ciety, under his guiding hand, 
extended its valuable but some- 
what narrow lane of technical 
geography into a broad high- 
way of practical geographic 
education for the layman which 
has popularized the study of 
this the most inclusive of all 
sciences throughout America, 
and it is to-day the largest 
scientific organization in exist- 
ence, having for its object the 
collection and dissemination of 
geographic knowledge, a purely 
altruistic body with a mem- 
bership of two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand, and he 
edits a publication which oc- 
cupies a unique position in the 
magazine world. 

e must not lose sight, 
however, of the legal twin, 
Edwin, who was making seven- 
league strides in his chosen 
profession while the literary 
twin was pointing his quills. 
Graduating from Columbia 
University with class honors 
he began the practice of law, 
and in a few short years his 
work attracted the attention 
of the Department of Justice, 
with the result that he was 
tendered the appointment of 
Special Assistant to the Attor- 
ney-General of the United 
States at Washington, which 
he accepted. Into his hands, 
during the last three years, 
have Been given the most im- 
portant cases which the Gov- 
ernment has conducted under 
the Sherman act, and the 
young lawyer has distinguished 
himself again and again by 
winning for the Government 
such cases as that against the 
American Tobacco Company, 
Night-Riders in Kentucky, the 
so-called *Bath Tub Trust," 
the Window Glass Combina- 
tion, the Harvester Trust, and 
is now in charge of the Gov- 
A legal twin and a literary twin. Gilbert H. is Di- ernment’s lawsuits against the 
rector of the National Geographic Society, and his * Movies." 
brother Edwin P. is a trust-buster for President Wilson In a very important matter, 


however, the twins are dis- 
similar—one is married and 
has six children; the other is a 
confirmed bachelor. Guess! 
JOHN OLIVER LAGORCE 


Gilbert H. and Edwin P. Grosvenor 
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An Ideal Newspaper Man 


zia ALK,” I read in a wise little 

book the other day, “is a thing 

quite as important as poetry or 

science or art." And nobody I 
know turns out this lubricant of the 
grinding wheels more consistently, or in 
a higher quality, than the tall, specta- 
cled young man whose profile greets us 
here upon this page. If it were not an 
unpardonable thing to say of a man, I 
might describe John Stewart Bryan as a 
* brilliant conversationalist;" but I, for 
one, will never publicly humiliate a good 
talker in such a way as that. Given 
requisite mental equipment, what makes 
for good talk? I remember Mr. Bryan's 
saying to me once: 

" You know, my daughter Amanda's 
the greatest girl in the world! Why, she 
knows how to tell a story already! If it's 
only that she saw a mouse on the road, 
you'll never catch her just stating the fact, 
as the dull sorts do. Na, she runs on you 
with a burst of joy, laughing aloud: ‘Oh, 
Father! What do you think? I saw a 
great, great, big mouse hopping right 
across the road—’ and so forth. ‘Wasn't 
that funny?” 

I felt I was here laying hands on a 
truth, and a characteristic one, a racon- 
teur’s own secret. How shall you expect 
people to be interested in your conversa- 
tion unless you are whole-heartedly in- 
terested in it yourself? Enthusiasm 
remains the most catching and captivating 
thing in the world. 

His little daughter has not enthusiasms 
more wonderful or charming than Stewart 
Bryan himself. And he needs them all, 
every one. For in him you are introduced, 
not alone to a rare hearty talker, but to a 
man who is successfully holding down one 
of the hardest jobs in the world. Mr. 
Bryan runs a lively newspaper in an old- 
new city where half the population, so to 
say, are his cousins, or, at the least, tra- 
ditional friends of his ramifying family. 

A little background here will make the 
picture clearer. 

In two different ways, Richmond 
perhaps the most difficult newspaper town 
in the country. First, but least important, 
are those geographical and transporta- 
tional peculiarities which permit the 
morning papers of Washington and Balti- 
more to reach one important section of 
Virginia some nine hours in advance of 
the Richmond “ Times-Dispatch. ” “Кор. 
eign competition” this is, of ап ипсоп- 
querable sort; but the second newspaper 
count against the city, being more per- 
sonal, is yet more deep-cutting. The old 
capital of the Confederacy is steeped in 
tradition, conservatism, and genealogy. 
Simultaneously it is alive with all manner 
of modern currents, the most thriving and 
substantial Southern city this side the Gulf 
of Mexico. The editor freest to hew 
his way through these complexities would 
be one who had no cause to care where 
the chips fell, some thick-cuticled son of 
the Rockies, say, who had never been 


. east of the Mississippi till he came on to 


buyethe paper. Quite otherwise is the 


. case with Mr. Bryan and his brothers, 


whose roots in the town draw from 1733, 
in which year their ancestor, Colonel 
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John Stewart Bryan 


Henry Sydnor Harrison, author of “‘Queed” and “V. V.'s 
Eyes," writes of his fellow-townsman, Mr. Bryan, a progressive 
newspaper man of the New South, and a man with a vision 


William Evelyn Byrd, came up the James 
and founded the place. 

A remarkable group are these “ Bryan 
boys," so-called—the youngest of them is 
in his thirties now and the shortest stands 
six feet two, I believe—representing in a 
striking way the successful transition 
between old South and new. Stewart 
Bryan is dean of the corps, a notable 
public figure; but each i я prominent in his 
own vocation, all closely locked with the 
life of their time. "Their father, Mr. 
Joseph Bryan, who had fought as a boy 
with Mosby, was known in his maturity 
as the first citizen of Virginia. A shining 
and splendid figure, he had a wife who 
was in every way his true mate; public 
memorials to each of these stand in the 
city of Richmond to-day. The bequest 
of such parents naturally was not all 
material. There were newspapers left to 
run, or the means to buy them; there 
were also bequeathed a host of friends 
and relatives, a thousand claims, personal 
affiliations and ramifying human interests. 
Consider the conflict here involved: jour- 
nalism on its purely personal sides. 


On your New York paper, a board of 
editorial writers, named X, criticizes the 
demeanor of a public official also named 
X; that is to say, these men have never 
seen each other, and possibly never will, 
and the criticism is that of an impersonal 
symbol “ уе” upon an equally impersonal 
symbol of official power. We say “Did 
you see what the ‘World’ said about the 
Commissioner this morning?" But in 
Richmond we must say: “Did you see 
what Stewart Bryan said about Cousin 
George to-day ?"—Nwhich is considerably 
different. Or perhaps it is more subtle 
than this, and we say: “Mr. Joe Bryan 
would never have printed that about a 
Confederate veteran." Or even: “Well, 
why did the Bryans oppose the paving con- 
tract when I, their father's old friend, 
have put everything I've got into those 
Smith Street lots?" 

Now running a newspaper of “an idealist 
tendency" is a difficult business at best. 
The hopeful proprietor who views his 
paper as an instrument of public service— 
as Stewart Bryan enthusiastically views 
his—must be prepared to meet one dis- 
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couragement after another. He must be 
prepared to have his motives assaulted by 
every conceivable distortion of ignorance, 
malice or wounded vanity; to please few 
or none, and to be rewarded with abuse 
for the best light he has in him. And on 
those mcre personal sides, has he not, even 
under merely average conditions, consid- 
erable room for honorable perplexity? 
Shall we print such-and-such to-morrow, 
or shall we not? Honesty is the only 
word, of course; hew to the line, and so 
forth. But now that we stop to think, 
just where is the line between public duty 
to one’s readers and the promptings of 
kindness, or even decency! It is some- 
where between the jaundiced journalism 
that invades the hearth with scandalous 
intentions, and the office rule of that 
famous Southern newspaper which “never 
prints a lady's name." But where, exactly? 

Letusreturn toourknitting. The Bryans 
own the Richmond ‘“Times-Dispatch’’ 
and the Richmond “ News-Leader.” John 


Stewart Bryan coóperates in the man- 
agement of the “Times-Dispatch” and 

ersonally conducts the ** News-Leader." 

he general and peculiar difficulties 
of his position have depressed him no 
whit: no man of his place and power is 
less solemn-miened and portentous, no- 
body fuller of the joy of life. Little goes 
on in his town that he is not a part of; 
he is a fine public speaker, in constant 
demand; but he can also make himself 
at short notice into an astounding and 
terrifying tiger, convulsing his children 
with horrible delight. He is probably the 
worst tennis player in the world, having 
never yet found anybody that he can lick; 
but not McLaughlin or Wilding gets 
more fun out of a match than he. He is 
a leader of sober movements, educational, 
social and philanthropic; but he can dish 
ice cream at a Sunday school picnic and 
roar with laughter as he dishes—an in- 
credible thing, yet I have seen him do it. 
He is a progressive, a man with a vision; 


a democrat, not on voting days only; and 
in his head he carries more lines of poetry 
than any other man I ever knew. Few 
interests are foreign to his buoyant nature. 
He is deeply and consistently interested 
in religion: some of the best of that good 
talk of his has played about this subject; 
God and immortality are no names in a 
printed book to him. August visiting 
dignitaries are charmingly entertained at 
his home outside of Richmond; but he is 
not less ready to share himself with the 
luckless or unhappy. His honors have 
not swollen him; he looks level, not down 
or up; and so, taking and giving pleasure 
wherever he goes, he is free of many 
companies. People of very various con- 
ditions find him a rare comrade, and 
count him, because he is, their friend. 
This man has one of the hardest jobs in 
the world, and he doesn't even know it. | 
have seen a lesser tribute carved deep upon 
a tombstone. HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON 
Charleston, W. Fa., April 1,1914. 


The Finest Immigrant I Know 


F YOU have any doubts concerning the value of immigrants to this country, 
you should have read the hundreds of letters that came in through this 


contest. 


They were a revelation! 


Russian Jews and Scandinavians were most often spoken of, but Germans, 
Italians, Irish, Scotch, Slavs, Filipinos, Chinese and ‘Japs were represented. 

Distinguished Americans, some of whom we had never thought of as immi- 
grants, were singled out, such as: Andrew Carnegie, Tames Wilson, former 
Secretary of Agriculture; William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor; Charles 
P. Steinmetz, the great electrician; Edward Bok, Carl Schurz, Jacob Riis, 
Joseph Pulitzer, Edward A. Steiner and, of course, Mary Antin, whose 
recent articles were the inspiration of this particular contest. 


A Mother 


FTER all, I only knew her through 

her daughter’s description of her. 

To the latter she was only a 

plain, plodding woman without 

ambition enough to learn the language of 

the country to which she emigrated when 
a girl of nineteen. 

“How did she happen to come?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, her pastor advised her. He was 
always advising his people to emigrate. 
He saw there was no chance for the 

easant class in Sweden. Mother and 

ather belonged to that class. My brother 
has been to Sweden to pursue his studies 
as an architect. He went to see some of 
our relatives. He said it was awful to see 
how they lived. There was absolutely 
nothing in the house—no books, nor 
pictures, and almost no furniture. There 
was a girl in the family who sat bare- 
footed, with her jaw dropped, staring at 
him. I suppose і should have been like 
that if Mother hadn’t emigrated. It was 
before she was married. Father was 
always talking about coming over, but 
Mother says he never would have done 
so if she had not come first. 

“She didn’t know a word of the English 
Janguage, but the woman she worked for 
was real good to her, and taught her how 


to do things. About a year later Father 
came over, and as soon as he got work 


they married and lived on the Bowery, 
and all five of us children were born 
there.” 


"What a wonderful woman!" I ex- 
claimed, thinking of the comfortable sub- 
urban home and well-educated children. 

My friend stared a moment in amaze- 
ment, then her expression changed. 

"Why, of course she is!" she cried, 
“but I never thought of it before. She 
kept us all at school until every one of 
us had more than a common school edu- 
cation. She was always looking out for a 
chance for us to better ourselves. She 
was in a store once and traded with a 
clerk who could speak French. When she 
got well acquainted with him she invited 
him to come to the house and teach her 
children the language. He was glad of 
a place to spend his evenings, and it was 

reatfun. Helearned Swedish of Mother. 
"he rest of us never would speak it. Then 
Mother made seersucker coats at seven 
cents apiece and bought a second-hand 
piano. She did washings for a woman 
who gave Jennie lessons in return, and I 
had lessons of Jennie. Then I went to 
Boston to learn manual training so as to 
teach it. John became an architect, Fred 
a civil engineer, Jennie a music teacher, 
and Carl a Baptist minister. Mother is 
proudest of him. How she did it all I 
don't know. We just forged ahead, taking 


it for granted we were to have an educa- 
tion because Mother brought us up to 
think so. It must have been all her 
doings, for Father was easy-going. 

"Now we've left poor Mother way 
behind. But she would have it so. She 
likes to walk out in the woods. She savs 
that is where the pretty things are. She 
doesn't care for any other company. But 
when there are callers she always has the 
door open a little way so she can glance 
in once in a while, and hear the music and 
conversation. I know she feels paid for all 
she has done for us, but she has done it 
so quietly and uncomplainingly that we 
haven’t appreciated her. Yes, she is a 
wonderful woman.” R. M. L. 


One Who Works for His People 


HAVE known Michael Latorra for 

thirteen. years—not a long time, per- 
haps, in the history of a nation, but a 
long time in the life of a boy. In the fall 
of 1900 I was giving an entrance exami- 
nation in English for our high school and 
one of the questions was to write a pape 
on "Why I Came to High School." 
Among the young people taking the ex- 
amination was a tall, good-looking It¥lian 


boy, sixteen or seventeen vears old. When ` 


he finished he handed me his paper say ing. 
" [ wrote much of my life, so if vou are my 
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teacher you would want to help me. I 
shall be very strange here; for I come 
from the mines and І shall want a friend," 
and, with a quick smile, “а friend who 
knows the ropes." 

I gave him my hand and for thirteen 
years we have kept the pact. Last week, 
when he was trying to help a congressional 
committee get at the truth concerning the 
conditions in the Colorado coal fields, he 
sent a motor car for me at midnight, for 
there was a way in which I could help— 
but I must get back to the beginning. 

The paper handed in for the examina- 
tion did tell much of his life. It told how 
he came in the steerage when three years 
old. How he remembered the first-class 
passengers tossing oranges and candies to 
the people on the deck below. How won- 
derful the new land seemed even to a 
baby's eyes. Then, how when he was ten 
years old his father and mother took their 
five young children to Colorado. The 
father was promised work in the mines 
with good pay, but was "full of grief," 
the boy's essay says (I have it still and 
copy this directly), "when he found that 
he was a scab, and had been brought to 
take food from the mouths of other men's 
babies." He was killed trying to escape 
from the stockade where the mine owners 


tried to keep their “poor dupes.” ‘The 
boy's essay goes on to say: "l am glad I 
had a father like that, and my mother 


and [ have taught the little children to be 
proud to have a father who would die and 
not be a scab." Then the story goes on 
to say that after that it was work, work, 
and no time for lessons, but that when he 
was hfteen his mother married again, and 
when she told her big son she said: “ Now 
you can have your life for your own." 
He then took work on the night shift so 
that he might have time to study. 

And the close I will give in his own 
words: ‘‘And so I have come to school to 
learn to know things to help myself and 
my people to a real life of liberty, as we 
thought we were coming to find.’ 

Well, in two years and a half he finished 
high school. fle was especially good in 
mathematics. After the first semester of 
algebra he never took mathematics with 
the class, but prepared for the examina- 
tions at odd minutes, always standing 
highest, so we pointed out to him that he 
would probably have a good chance as 
an engineer. He shook his head. "I 
must be a lawyer,” he said, “my people 
need someone who understands the law.” 

‘The young people of our school loved 
him and looked to him for leadership, 
and when he graduated he was chosen 
class orator. His subject, “ Education for 
Service,” was an old one, but probably 
never approached in just the same way 
by a high school boy. At the close he told 
of his father’s death and of his vow to 
learn so that he might help his people, 
so that they would not be trapped to their 
death, nor to slavery which was worse 
than death. 

He was just as successful in the State 
University as he had been in the high 
school, and finished the four years’ law 
course in three years. He was on all the 
college teams, too; and when I tried to 
show him that college athletics was really 
a scheme to waste the most possible of a 
man's time he answered: “ For most boys, 
yes; but not for me. I must learn to lead, 
even to drive, and I need all the muscle 


I can cultivate, for the time will come 
when I shall need to fight. Yes, with 
fists, perhaps; some men understand no 
other argument, and you must remember 
there are women and little children to be 
defended." 

When he was graduated he went back 
to the mines; he had not forgotten his 
vow. For seven years he has worked for 
his people, gaining their confidence step 
by step, and he has been able to make 
things better, though most of the time 
he has fought single-handed. 

But it isn't this work for Italian miners 
that makes Michael Latorra seem the 
most wonderful immigrant I have ever 
known, it is the tradition he has left 
behind in our school. 

The school needs examples like this, 
and when I looked at the little Greek and 
Italian boys in the steerage of the ship 
that I came home in last summer, I won- 
dered if among them there might be one 
who would be like a torch to children who 
had forgotten that the mission of Ameri- 
cans was to bring liberty to all nations. 

M. C. 


“Peterson, the Gritty” 


et PETERSON, the Gritty,” is one of 
the finest and bravest immigrants 
that ever set foot in Chicago. 

We first came to know Peterson when 
he enrolled as a correspondence student 
in a course given by a commercial art 
school in Michigan. At that time he 
had been in this country only eight 
months, and had no relatives, except one 
uncle, living in America. He was seven- 
teen years old and had never taken a 
drawing lesson in his life. His first letter, 
dated at Chicago, in July, 1904, was 
written with painful care, but what the 
letter lacked in English construction it 
made up for in whole-hearted enthusiasm. 

We saw nothing remarkable in his work 
then. He was faithful and painstaking, 
and his lessons gave evidence of a desire 
of progress and real aptitude for drawing. 

However, from the memorable day 
when we received the following letter 
Peterson’s case became of special interest 
to us: 


Cuicaco, Nov. 6, 1904. 
School of Drawing: 

Dear GENTLEMEN: [ have got sorry news to 
bring this time. [ suppose you know I am a 
carpenter and [ was working in a mashin-shop 
when on the 20th of October got my right 
hand in the macheneri and all my fingers 
except thum torn off, way down in the hand. 

l don't know if ever 1 will be able to complete 
my course in drawing and be an artist. I hope 
to God I can, because I have not been taking 
so much interest in anything in all my life. 

As soon as I am able to start at my old job 
I will send you full payment for my course if 
I am able to complete it or not. 

Your truly and thankful student, 
W. PETERSON. 


We hastened to assure the little for- 
eigner that he needn’t fret about payment 
for his course, and that he must keep 
cheerful and not give up until he had 
tried to draw with his left hand. 

It was not long before the next letter 
was received, together with a large batch 
i drawings, the whole scented with iodo- 
orm. : 


CHICAGO, Nov. 20. 
DEAR GENTLEMEN: I am glad to tell you 
my drawing with the left hand goes very well, 
as you will see by plates in lesson six. The 
only thing that makes me worry is that I 
cannot see any way to pay for my lessons, 
because I have my hospital and doctor bills 
to pay up first. Thanking you for your kind- 
ness, and if I am not successful the fault is all 

my own, Yours truly, 
W. PETERSON. 


Again we reassured him about the set- 
tlement for the lessons. The drawings he 
sent with the first letter and during the 
succeeding winter were a revelation of 
what the mind can do if the heart is brave. 
He actually turned out more work during 
those painful weeks than any other two 
students we had, and it all showed steady 
improvement in technic and form. 

o add to his other troubles, Peterson 
met with stubborn opposition when he 
told his uncle about taking the drawing 
course. The old man laughed at the boy 
and told him he was wasting time, and 
that he would do better to go on a farm. 
Thus his letters showed that he was not 
only fighting his way against physical 
disability but was also meeting with dis- 
couragement from friends. 

But he kept manfully at his drawing, 
sending in lesson after lesson, each one 
better than the last. In January we 
received this letter from him: 


GENTLEMEN: I have not commenced work 
in the carpenter shop because 1 have had lots 
of trouble with my employer. I cannot start 
to work before I get squar with them. The 
lawyer wants to sue them because he can prove 
the machin was out of order when the accident 
happened. Besides they are not allowed to have 
men under 21 at work, and I am just past 17. 

I feel sorry every time I write you without 
money to pay my bills. "The way you trust 
me a "greenhorn" is unusual. What a poor 
chance 1 would have had in the future without 
that "hand" of yours you gave me in this new 
land. Thankfully yours, 

W. PETERSON. 


Peterson never got his claim adjusted, 
it seems, and finally he got a chance to 
work in a small store on the west side. 
'The way he must have pinched and saved 
was pitiful, for he wouldn't ask help from 
his old uncle, who never came to see him 
nor sent him a word of cheer. 

But Peterson kept on. In shortly over 
a year he completed his lessons, and we 
who realized the cost went to Chicago 
for the purpose of getting personally ac- 
айаш with this little live wire. Asa 
result, we secured a position for Peterson 
in an engraving house at seventeen dol- 
lars a week, with the promise of better 
wages later. 

o-day that boy, now a young man, is 
one of the leading designers of stunning" 
calendars and decorative advertisements 
in the busy city by the lake, and is regu- 
larly employed by several of the big 
advertising agencies. One thing, though. 
His success did not "go to his head." 
He is just plain Peterson, slender, light 
of hair, pale of face, and with the same 
wistful expression. His home life is 
leasant, for besides a pretty wife, he 
has saved enough to bring from over-sea 


. his sister and mother, and they are all 


ensconced in a tidy flat, as happy as can 
be. This is what I call personal beavers, 
and never have I seen anything to beat it 
in a boy of his age. E. R. MCINTYRE. 


BAMBY 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


“No, I’m mad with man.” 

“Man? Wat's the perfessor bin doin’? 
Has he done forgot somfin’?” 

“Tt isn’t the professor. It’s the sex.” 

“Well, don’t you go messin’ round wid 
fruit and gettin’ your han’s stained up, 
jus’ caus’ you’se mad wid the sex.” 

“I have got to do something violent, 
Ardelia. I am going to jerk the stems 
off of berries, chop the pits out of cherries, 
and skin peaches!” 

“Laws a-massy, you suttinly is fierce, 
this mohnin’. All right. Go ahead; but 
dere ain’t no need of it.” 

Within the course of a few days Bamby 
had an appeal from Jarvis. 


Are you ill? Is anything the matter? Or 
are you mercly tired of me that you do not 
write? Your letters are the only event of 
my days. 


This gave her the chance she wanted: 


You seem to be unaware, my dear Jarvis, 
that in offering a rude rebut to Mr. Strong 
you offended me,—since he is my good friend, 
and came to see you at my request. It was 
as a politeness to me that he came to look you 
up. [ think an apology to both of us is rather 
nccessary. 


A week elapsed with no reply. Then 
came a characteristic answer. 


Dear BAMBY: 

Please find enclosed copy of apology sent 
Strong to-day. I don't like him, but 1 have 
apologized. I also apologize to you. Please 
don't omit letters any more. "They mean a 
great deal, these days. 


She pondered this for some time. That 
Jarvis was going through new and trying 
experiences, she realized. But this human 
appeal for her letters was so unlike the 
old Jarvis that she had to read it many 
times to believe it was actually there. 

She wrote him at once, accepting his 
apology gracefully. 


Can't you come out for a few days’ rest 
here, and go back in time to hear Frohman's 
verdict? We'd love to have you, especially 
the professor and Ardelia. G 


He answered that it was impossible to 
get away now. Later, possibly, he might 
come. He was grateful for the invitation. 

He never mentioned how he lived, and 
she did not ask him. The professor’s 
check he returned with a note of thanks, 
saying that he did not need it. The 
summer went by and fall came to town. 
Still there was no word of his return. 

“My, this is a fat letter from Jarvis! 
Frohman must have accepted the play,” 
exclaimed Bamby at breakfast one morn- 
ing in September. She opened out the 
thick folded papers. 

“It’s poetry," she added, “‘Songs of 
the Streets’. if he’s gone back to poetry, 
I’m afraid he’s lost.” 

She began to glance through them. 
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“My dear, I've asked you for coffre 
twice," complained the professor. 

“These are powerful, and ugly. Think 
of Jarvis seeing these things!” 

“Coffee,” reiterated the professor. 

"Yes, yes! You must read these. 
They're upsetting. I wonder what is 
happening to Jarvis." 

ДЕ he in trouble?” 

“No; he doesn’t say so. 
new note in these things." 

“ Coffee," repeated Professor Parkhurst 
patiently. 

"For goodness sake, Father, stop 
shouting ‘Coffee’! You are the epitome 
of the irritating, this morning." 

“I always am until I have my coffee.” 


All day long Bamby thought about 
Jarvis’s street songs. Many times 
she read them. It was not the things 
themselves; they were crude enough, in 
spots,—but it was the new sense in Jarvis 
that made him see and understand human 
suffering. She felt an irresistible impulse 
to take the next train and go to him. 
Would he be glad to see her? For the 
first time she wanted him, eagerly. But 
the impulse passed. 

Weeks stretched into months. She 
worked steadily at the book, which grew 
apace. She loved every word of it. In 
her mind she always thought of herself 
and her writing as a side issue, of no 
moment. Jarvis’s work was the big, 
important thing in her life. 

The six weeks grew into two months. 
In reply to Bamby’s insistence that 
Jarvis must come home for Thanksgiving 
he told her that he had made a vow that 
he would never come back to her until he 
had absolutely succeeded, or hopelessly 
failed. 

“If you knew how hard it is to keep 
to that resolve, you would be kind and 
not ask me again,” he added. 

A little piqued and yet proud, Bamby 
reported his decision to the professor, and 
began to turn over in her busy mind a 
plan to carry the mountain to Mohammed, 
ıf Christmas found the wanderer still 
obdurate. 


But there’s a 


CHAPTER XVII 
JARVIS certainly had matriculated in 


the school of experience, and he 
entered in the freshman class. He first 
wrote a series of articles dealing with the 
historical development of the drama. 
He took them to the Munsey offices and 
offered them to both magazines. No one 
wanted them. 

"Bring in some stories, light, enter- 
taining stuff, with a punch, and we will 
take them," he was told. 

Jarvis went to the Public Library from 
the Flatiron Building and deliberately 
studied the style of article used by the 
various monthly publications, making 
notes and schedules. 

For the next few days, he worked all 


day and a good part of the night »n things 
he thought he could sell, according to 
these notes. He saved stamps by taking 
them to the editor's* office himself, and 
calling for them in ten days or so. He 
always found them ready for him. He 
took a cheaper room and got down to 
one square meal a day. 

The week when things reached the 
lowest ebb he was summoned by a postal 
from an acquaintance made during one 
of his night prowls—an old English cab- 
man. When he arrived at the address 
indicated he found the old man sick in 
bed with rheumatism. He wanted Jarvis 
to drive his hansom for him for a week 
on a percentage, until he could get about 
again. It was better than the park 
benches. Old Hicks fitted, or rather 
mishtted, him with a faded blue tailed- 
coat, and a glazed topper. por looked 
like a cartoon of Apollo in the attire, but 
he never once thought of that. He 
hitched up the bony old horse, mounted 
the box with full instructions as to traffic 
rules, and headed for the Avenue. 

He found the new trade amusing. He 
drove ladies on shopping tours, took 
nurses and their charges around the 
Park. He did not notice the fact that 
his face and manners caused many of 
his customers to stare in astonishment. 
When one woman said audibly to her 
companion, "Good heavens! what a 
handsome creature," he never dreamed 
she referred to him. 


"THE fourth day of his employment as 

a cabby a summons came from the 
Frohman offices bidding him appear at 
the theater at eleven o'clock on the fol- 
lowing day. Old Hicks was entirely 
dependent on what Jarvis brought in at 
night, and they could neither of them 
afford to have the cab idle. Promptly at 
eleven the cab arrived at the Empire 
Theater and Jarvis descended from the 
box. Straight up to the booth window 
he marched and presented his letter. 
The boy inspected the old blue coat, the 
topper, and the worn gloves. 

"Character costume," he grinned— 
then he opened the letter, and his face 
changed. 

“Excuse me, sir, I'll see if Mr. Froh- 
man will see you.” 

He was out and back almost at once, 
bowing and holding the door. 

“Right ahead, into the private office,” 
he Sad importantly. 

A clerk took charge of our hero at the 
far door, announcing him formally: “Mr. 
Jarvis Jocelyn, Mr. Frohman." 

Jarvis entered the big room and crossed 
eyes with the man at the far end. What 
Mr. Frohman saw was a tall, splendidly 
set-up youth with a head held high and 
a fearless, free carriage, attired in the 
very strange and battered habiliments of 
a cabby. What Jarvis saw was a fat 
little man with a round face, sharp, 
twinkling eyes, and a genial mouth. The 
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| whole face had a humorous cast, a kindly 
expression. 

"You are Jarvis Jocelyn," said Mr. 
Frohman, as Jarvis reached him. 

“Тат.” 

“You wrote a play, called 'Success'?"' 

“Таа.” 

“Tve read your play." 

“That’s good.” 

“Well, the play isn’t,” Frohman inter- 
rupted. “It is extremely bad; but there 
are some ideas in it and one good part.” 

“The woman, you mean?" 

“The woman nothing. She's a wooden 
pin to hang your ideas on. I mean the 
man she married.” 

“But he is so unimportant,” Jarvis 
protested. 

"He was important enough to get you 
this interview. never would have 
bothered with you, or with your play, if 
it hadn't been for that character. He's 
new." 

“You want me to make him a bigger 
part in the play?" 

"My advice is to throw this play in 
the waste basket and write one about 
that man." 

"Will you produce it, if I do?" 

“Probably not—but ГИ look it over. 
What else have you done?" 

“T have finished two things. One I call 
“The Vision,'—this is a Brotherhood of 
Man play,—the other I call * Реасе, and 
its a dramatization of the Universal 
Peace idea.” 

“Why don’t you write something hu- 
man? Nobody wants dramatized move- 
ments. The public wants people, person- 
alities, things we all know and feel. You 
can't get much thrill out of Universal 
Реасе!” 

“But I believe the public should be 
taught—” 

“Yes, I know. I get all of you ‘uplift- 
boys,’ sooner or later. Teach them all 
you like, but learn your trade so thor- 
oughly that they will have no idea they 
are being taught. That is the function 
of the artist-playwright. What do you 
do besides write plays?" 

“Just at present Laave а cab," Jarvis 
answered simply. 

"You don't say! How does that 
happen?" 

Кү was up against it for money, and 1 

took this to oblige a friend—a cabby who 
| has rheumatism.” 

“Pon my word! How long have you 
been at it?” 

“This is my fifth day. 

“ Business good?” The manager's eyes 
twinkled. Jarvis smiled gravely back. 

"[ have been wishing it would rain," 
he confessed. 

"When do you write?" 

"At night, now. But this is only 
temporary." 

"What do you think of my idea of 
another play?" 

“The idea is all right, if you will only 
take it when I’ve done it." 

“How long have you been at this play- 
writing?" 

“Three years." 

“How long do you suppose it took me 
to learn to be a manager?" 

“T don't know.” 

“Well, nearer three times ten than 
three years, and I am still learning. You 
writing fellows never want to learn your 
trade, like other people. You talk about 


» 


inspiration and uplifting the public, and 
all that, and you want to do it in six 
months. You go to work on this new 
idea, and come back here when you’ve 
finished it. Then it will be time enough 
to talk about my end of it.” 

Jarvis rose. “I am obliged to you, sir. 
I shall do it.” 

Mr. Frohman held out his hand. 
“Good luck to you. I shall hope for 
rain." 

“Thank you. Good morning.” 

With the perfect ease of a lack of self- 
consciousness Jarvis made his exit, 
leaving Mr. Frohman with a twinkle in 
his eyes. 

The rest of the day a certain blond 
cabman on the Avenue drove to the wrong 
addresses consistently. 

“You must be drunk, driver," said one 
passenger. She held up her dollar indig- 
nantly, and dismissed him. Не lifted his 
hat perfunctorily and swept her a bow. 
"a am, madam, intoxicated with my 
own thoughts!" He rattled off down the 
street, leaving the woman rooted to the 
curb with astonishment. 

During these days on the box of the 
cab Jarvis forced his attention to fix 
itself upon the crowds, his customers, the 
whole up-town panorama, so different 
from the night crowds he sought. He 
recalled Bamby saying to him that until 
he learned not to exclude any part of the 
picture he would never do big work. He 
longed for her vivid phrasing, her quick 
dart at the heart of things. It seemed 
incredible now, that he had ever taken 
her as a matter of course. As for the 
enigma of her marrying him he never 
ceased to ponder it. 


T THE end of two weeks he and Hicks 
divided the spoils and Hicks resumed 
the box. Itcemented areal friendship. The 
old Englishman was ripe with humor and 
experience. He, too, taught the teacher. 
The day after he was free from cab 
duty, Jarvis went to The Little Theater, 
where he had submitted “The Vision." 
The secretary said Mr. Winthrop Ames 
had asked to see him, when he came in. 
He found him a lean, student type of 
man, finished in manner and pleasant of 
speech. 

“I have been interested in this play of 
yours, Mr. Jocelyn. I couldn't do it in 
my theater, but I thought I would like 
to have a talk with you and ask what 
else you've done?" 

“A woman-question play, called *Suc- 
cess. This, and one on Universal Peace." 

“АП serious?" 

“Certainly. Why do managers always 
ask that?" 

“ Because serious plays are so many, I 
suppose. Good comedies are so few." 

"[ thought you always gave serious 
things in The Little Theater." 

Гая forced to, but I am always look- 
ing for good comedy. I would like to see 
your other play." 

They sat discussing things of the 
theater, tendencies in drama, facts and 
fads, Gordon Craig's book, the Rein- 
hardt idea. They spent a pleasant half 
hour, like an oasis in Jarvis's desert. He 
felt that Mr. Ames had time for him, 
was sincere in his interest in him. He 
left The Little Theater cheered in some 
inexplicable way. 

When he returned to his lodgings that 
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Bamby, by Marjorie Benton Cooke 


day he found a note from Strong, for- 
warded from the old address. It acknowl- 
edged Jarvis’s apology gracefully, and 
suggested that they “dine together the 
night of this very day, unless Jarvis was 
again engaged, in hich case he might 
telephone and make other plans. Jarvis 
frowned over it for ten minutes. 

* Might as well go and get it over,” 
he remarked ungraciously. 


"THE two men met at a roof garden, each 
determined to suppress an instinc- 
tive dislikeof theother, because of Bamby. 
After a short period of stiffness, they fell 
into easy talk of books and plays and men. 

"How do you like New York? I 
remember you confessed to hating cities, 
when I saw you." 

“I still hate it; but I am getting a new 
point of view about it all." 

“It’s a great school." 

“So it is.” 

“Is Mrs. Jocelyn well, and the pro- 
fessor?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“ It is some time since you were home?" 

LII Yes x: ” 

“I had a note from Mrs. Jocelyn a few 
days ago. I wonder if you would let me 
see your ‘Songs of the Streets.’ ' She spoke 
of them in the highest terms.’ 

“I am glad she liked can 

* Would you consider letting me have 
them for the magazine, if they seem to 
ht our needs?" 

“You may look them over, if you like. 
‘They won't fit though. They'll stick 
out, like a sore thumb. The only editor 
I showed them.to said they weren't prose, 
and they weren't poetry, and, besides, 
he didn't like them." 

* Mail them to me to-night when you 
go home, or, better still, bring them in. 

Jarvis drew out an envelope that he 
pushed across the table to Strong. 

* Look them over now," he said. 

Strong lifted his brows slightly, but 
took the proffered pages and began to 
read. While his host was so busied Jarvis 
smoked a good cigar, the first in months, 
and enjoyed it. He didn't care whether 


Strong liked them or not. The editor 
looked up suddenly. 
“ГИ take these, Jocelyn. What do 


you want for them?" 

“Oh, I don't know. 
w orth to you?” 

“ГИ pay two hundred dollars for them. 
Is that satisfactory?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ТИ mail you a check in the morning. 
I should say you have been learning 
things, Jocelyn! This is good stuff." 

“Î told you I was getting a new point 
of view." 

The two men parted, with a surrepti- 
tious feeling that they would have liked 
each other under any other circumstances. 
Jarvis felt that a golden egg had been 
laid for him in the middle of the table. 
The one thing that stood out in his mind 
was the thought that he could go home— 
home, to see Bamby. The only regret 
was that Strong had made it possible. 


What are they 


CHAPTER XVIII 


"EHE day came, in early December, 
when Bamby put the last word, the 
last period, to her book. It was with a 
sigh of regret that she laid down her pen. 


She felt as a mother might feel who sends 
her child out to make its own way, when 
she had put her last finishing mother- 
touch upon his training. There would 
never be another first book. No matter 
how crude, or how young, this firstling 
might come to seem to her, there would 
never be such another. No such thrills, 
no such building as made this first-born 
dear could go to another book. 

Then there was the pleasure in her new 
bank account, with the sense of freedom 
it brought. She had won her independ- 
ence, and it was sweet. 

Mr. Strong was attending to the pub- 
lication of the story in book form. And 
it was to be on the Christmas stalls, 
appearing simultaneously with the last 
chapters in the magazine. He was 
already begging her to promise a new 
serial bor the coming year. 

It seemed incredible that so much 
could have happened to her in the ten 
months that she had been married to 
Jarvis. Her threatened career had seemed 
such a joke to the men of her family and 
here she was, well launched upon it, and 
the two scoffers still in ignorance of the 
fact. Ardelia broke in, upon her medita- 
tions. 

“Mr. Strong is here." 

* Who? ووم‎ 

“Mr. Strong.” 

“Mr. Strong? Why, he sent me no 
word. I didn’t expect him.” 

“T can't help that. He's here, settin' 
in the liberry.” 

“Dear me," said Bamby. “Say ГІЇ be 
down at once— Wait, though. Help 
me to get into my gray gown before 
you go." 

“You look all right de way you is.” 

* No, no! This man lives in New York, 
Ardelia. He's used to real clothes." 

“I wish he'd stay in New York!" 

“What's the matter with Mr. Strong? 
I thought you liked him." 

“He's gettin’ , too frequentious round 
here to suit me.’ 

“You silly S ne we have business to 
talk over. Hurry оп, now, and say [ll 
be down in a minute." 

Ardelia lumbered out, disapproval in 
every inch of her back. 


ICHARD STRONG turned away 
from the log fire at the sound of Bam- 
by's footsteps running down the stairs. 
The soft gray gown clung to her and 
floated bekind her, its ashen monotone 


. making her face more vivid than ever. 


Her cheeks were pink, and her eyes looked 
gray-green in the shadowy room, with 
the deep, shining fire of opals. Both 
hands went out to him in impulsive 
greeting. 

“Welcome!” she said, smiling. 

“ Агеп'є you surprised?” 

"Tm pleased. Why should I be sur- 
prised?” 

“It is so unheard of for me to be 


running out of town on unexpected visits | 


to a lady that it seems as if everybody 
must be as surprised as I am.” 

“The lady was thinking of you when 
your name was announced.” 

“Really?” he said, so warmly that she 
blushed a bit. f 

“Yes; I finished the book to-day. I 
was thinking it all over,—this last year— 
mv new sense of getting somewhere, and 
of you,—the big part you play in it all. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


For the Price 
Some Ask for 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires 
dropped 28 per cent last year. 
Now these tires—once the high- 
priced tires—undersell 16 other 
makes. 


Some makes sell nearly one- 
half higher. A number of makers 
charge for three tires about what 
we charge for four. 


It’s a rather queer situation. 
Goodyear tires hold top place in 
Tiredom. They have more pres- 
tige, more users than any other 
tire. They have four great fea- 
tures found in no rival make. 


Yet 16 makes, by their extra 
price, assume an extra quality— 
a better tire than Goodyears. 


There Is No Such Tire 


There is no better tire than 
Goodyears. That is self-evident. 
A better tire would outsell Good- 
years. Men would quickly find 
it out. 


Higher prices mean smaller out- 
put, ancient methods or equip- 
ment, or a larger profit. They 
mean that Goodyear prices 
dropped so fast and far that 
others could not follow. 


Our multiplied output, our new 
equipment, 
our efficient 
methods did 
it. In no 
other factory 
could equal 
tires be 
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built at the Goodyear cost. And 
we last year pared our profits 
down to 6% percent. Those are 
the reasons—and the only rea- 
sons—for those many higher 
prices. 
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found in Goodyear tires alone. 
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which completely ends rim-cut- 
ting in the only faultless way. 


Our *'On-Air" cure, which 
saves the coun less blow-outs due 
to wrinkled fabric. This one 
extra process adds to our tire 
cost $1,500 daily. 
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to combat tread separation. 
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flat and ‘smooth that it runs like 
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roads with deep, sharp, resistless 
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Goodyear 
tires. 
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Have I ever told you how utterly grate- 
ful I am?” 

“T think you need not say it," he 
replied. “I have been so richly rewarded 
in knowing you.” 

“Thanks, friend.” 

“You’ve been my secret garden this 
last year.” 

"Oh, that is nice of you," she inter- 
rupted, sensing an undercurrent of feeling. 
“If I am your secret garden you're my 
secret well, because nobody knows our 
secret.” ; 

“You haven’t told them yet?” 

“No. When the book comes out I 
shall give them each a copy, and run and 
hide while they read it.” 

“Little girl,” he smiled at her. ** What 
do you think brought me down here 
to-day?” 


Never guessed anything in 
my life.” 

He took a letter from his pocket and 
handed it to her. 

“I am to read this?” He nodded. 
She opened it and read: : 


My bear Mr. STRONG: 

I have read, with very great interest, a 
serial story published in your magazine cn- 
titled "Francesca." 1 feel that there is the 
making of a delightful comedy in the plot cf 
this novel, and I write to ask you whether i 
would be possible for me to secure the dramatic 
rights from the author. As the story is anony- 
mous, I appeal to you to put me in touch with 
the writer in question. Í shall appreciate an 
immediate reply. 

With thanks to you, in advance, 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES FROHMAN. 


Bamby read it slowly, and lifted big 
eyes to Strong. 

“ Am I dreaming this? Does this mean 
my book?” 

He smiled at her earnestness. “It 
does. I came down to talk it over with 
you and see what you wanted me to do.” 

"What do you think about it your- 
self?” 

“I think it’s a great idea. It will 
advertise the book enormously. The 
book will help the play. In the meantime 
they both advertise you.” 

“A play, made of my thoughts? It is 
too wonderful!” said Bamby. “Do you 
suppose he’d let me make the play?” 

‘I don’t know. Would you like to? 
Do you think you could?” 

«T do. I’ve learned lots through—" 


‚ She stopped of a sudden, and gazed at him. 


“Why, Jarvis must make the play, of 
course. Why didn't I think of it?" 

* Mr. Frohman would, no doubt, wish 
to choose the playwright in case you 
aun make the dramatic version your- 
self. 

“ But why couldn't Jarvis?” 

“Jarvis is totally unknown, you know, 
and so far unsuccessful in play-making. 
You could hardly expect Mr. Frohman 
to risk a tyro." 

She looked at him, indignantly. **But 
I'm а tyro. Yet you think he might let 
me do it." 

“Excuse me, you are not a tyro. You 
are the author of one of the season's most 
talked-of books. Your name, in a double 
róle on Mr. Frohman's three sheets, will 
be a fine card." 


Bamby, by Marjorie Benton Cooke 


“All I know about play-writing I 
learned from Jarvis," she protested. 

“Well, I didn't come to argue about 
1 ability or accomplishment, you 

now. Do you wish me to tell Frohman 
who you are, or will you come to town 
and see him yourself?' 

“Га like to go see him. Isn't this 
exciting!" she cried, as the full force of 
what she was saying came to her. “Oh, 
it’ s fun to do things, and be somebody— 
isn't it?" 

“I don't know. I never tried it.” 

“You! How absurd! Distinguished 
you, saying that to a nouveau like me, 
when there never would have been any 
me, except for you.' 

“That’s complicated, but delightful of 
you, no matter how untrue it is. 

“It is true. If you hadn't happened to 
like the first story I happened to write, 
we would never be here discussing my 
first play, which Mr. Frohman happens 
to want. It's all you!” 

Mr. Strong suddenly leaned over her, 
so that she felt his breath on her hair. 

“Francesca, if it only were all me!” 
he said with unexpected feeling. 

She looked up at him, frightened, 
amazed. “Oh, you mustn’t do that," 
she breathed. 

He straightened up at once. “You're 
right. I beg your pardon. It was just a 


sh 

He took a turn up and down the room, 
and when he came back to the hearth 
rug he spoke in his usual matter-of-fact 
way. 

“I am to make an appointment, then, 
for you with Mr. Frohman at his office?" 

“If you will," she answered gratefully. 

* When will you come to New York?" 

“ Any day you can get the appointment. 
The sooner the better.” 

“All right." He looked at his watch. 
“I must get that five-forty back to New 
York." 

“Oh, you'll stay to dinner, and spend 
the night?" 

“No, thanks; I must go back." 

ix But the professor will never forgive 
me.' 

“You must make a good case for me. 
I really must go." 

She rose, to give him her hand. 

“Tt was so good of you to come with 


this wonderful news, that ‘thank you’ is | 


too inadequate.” 

“I thought we had agreed not to say 
thank you to each other?” 

“You never have any occasion to say 
it to me," she smiled ruefully. 

"Haven't I? I think you do not 
know—” 

Bamby interrupted him nervously. 
“Friends don't need thank-yous. We 
will discard them.” 

“Good! Can I be of service in getting 
you to Mr. Frohman’s office?” 

“Oh, no! Jarvis will take me.’ 

“To be sure. For the moment T had 
forgotten about Jarvis." 

“TIl telephone you when I get to town 
and find out about my plans." 

“Thank you." 

He took her hand and held it a moment. 
“ Forgive me when I seem a bad friend. 
I am not. lam your good friend. Trust 
me. 

“I do, Richard, I do." 

“Oh, thank you. May I say Fran- 
cesca?” 
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it is built is also imported. Imported English 
serge lining. There are pockets on both sides. 

The whole bag is semi-collapsible and light 
in weight. Notice the double handles. Have 
the dealer show you the distinctive "Likly" 
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The bag shown here is one of the two 
most popular designs we have ever pro- 
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trunk, yet is very light in weight. 

Made of extra-fine pigskin embossed with 
a walrus grain. Put together with "Likly" 
flat-side stitching. Is handsomely lined 
with plaid serge. Slightly elastic pockets 
inside for toilet articles. 
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The Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Modifi- 
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“If you like. No one ever calls me by 
that name.” 

“That’s why I choose it. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, friend. I’m ecstatic over 
your news." 

“So am I, over any news that brings 
you happiness. Good night." 


FTER he left she sank down on the 
couch again, her brain a whirl of new 
sensations and ideas. That Richard 
Strong had learned to care for her during 
these months of intimate association over 
the story came with as great a surprise as 
the astounding demand of Mr. Frohman. 
Her own thoughts had been so free of 
sentiment in regard to him! She went 
over every step of their advancing friend- 
ship, asking herself how much she was 
to blame for his outburst. After close 
cross-examination she exonerated herself. 
Then, and only then, was she free to 
indulge her thoughts in the joyous news 
he had brought her. Chin on hand 
before the fire, she worked it all out. 
She and Jarvis would write the play 
together—together they would | make 
their bow before the curtain and their 
first night's speech. She decided what 
kind of a frock she would wear. It was 
all very picturesque and successful. She 
never faced the possibility of failure. 
Jarvis's name would be made as a play- 
wright. At the thought that she was to 
bring him his opportunity at last, she 
flushed and smiled, although her eyes 
misted. Then she began to plan how she 
would tell it to Jarvis, the story of her 
adventuring into the new held. 

Suddenly a new idea lifted its head. 
Maybe Jarvis would resent taking his 
first chance, from her hands! The more 
she thought of it, the more convinced she 
became that even though he accepted it 
and showed gratitude, deep down in his 
heart would be the feeling that he would 
be only contributing to her success; that 
it was in no way his own. Long she sat, 
and finally she laughed, nodded her head 
and clapped her hands. 

"Oh, yes. That's the way,” said she. 
The professor came in upon her at the 
moment. 

"Are you saying an incantation, my 
dear?" 

"No. Offering thanks to the gods." 

“For what?" 

"For the most unconscionable luck.” 

“In what form, may I ask?" 

"Look at me," she ordered. He fixed 
his faded eyes on her closely. 

“T see you.” 

“See how pretty I am." 

“ You're not bad-looking." 

* Bad-looking? I’m extremely near to 
being a beauty! Look at the father I 
have, distinguished, delightful —" 

"Oh, my dear!" 

" Look at the husband the gods gave 
me. 

“The husband you appropriated.” 

“Look at Ardelia. Who ever heard of 
such a cook? Consider my brains—" 

“There, I grant you—” 

“Besides that I am the sole possessor 
of a secret which is too perfectly delicious 
to be true.” 

“Do you intend to tell this secret to 
me?" 

"Yes; as soon as it is ripe." She 
caught his hands and rapidly whirled him 
about. 
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, will break out of me." 


| osophy, some depth and soundness of 
, characterization, only as it is, in Matthew 


"Oh, Professor, Professor, you ought 
to be very glad that you are related 
to me!" 

“Bambina, one moment! I dislike 
being jerked around like a jumping jack.” 

“Its evident I didn't get my dancing 
talent from you, old centipede. Sit down, 
and I'll dance you a joy dance." 

She pushed him on the couch and began 
a wild, fantastic dance on the hearth rug 
before him, the firelight flashing through 
the thin gray draperies. Even the pro- 
fessor breathed a little faster as the lithe 
hgure swayed and bent and curved into 
wonderful lines, which melted ever into 
new ones. It was young, elemental joy, 
every step of it, a pean of ecstasy, such | 
as a dryad might have danced in the | 
woods. At the climax, she stood poised 
a second, her arms uplifted in exultation. 
Then she dropped beside him. 

“My child," he exclaimed. “That was 
most extraordinary! Where did you 
learn it?” 

“Ages back, when I lived in a tree." 

“It must be a happy secret to make 
you dance like that." 

"Oh," said she, snuggling up to him 
and putting her head on his shoulder, 
“it is the gayest, pleasantest, hopefullest 
secret a girl ever had! If I don’t hold my 
hands over my mouth every minute, it 


+ 


“Does Jarvis know?” 


“Oats, peas, beans and barley grows, 
You nor he nor no-body knows!" 


she laughed. "It's going to be the most 
amusing moment of my life, when I 
spring it on the two of you.” 

“When ts that to be?” 

“Curiosity isdeath to mathematicians!” 
she warned him, nor could he extract 
another word from behind the hand she 
held over her laughing mouth. 

(To be continued) 
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Arnold's oft-quoted phrase, “a criticism 
of life," can it endure, nevertheless it is 
equally true that the mere profession of 
realism in a play or novel т уы make 
it popular. It must be a story; it must 
catch us up into an imaginative world of 
its own and have the power to hold us 
there, enthralled. If a story is com- 
pounded of the great realities of our 
present day life, it will succeed—by just 
so far as it is a good story. If it is a tale 
of the vanished Orient or a sheer fancy 
out of fairyland, again it will succeed only 
so far as it holds and entertains us. 


N OTHER words, the drama is a form of 

the larger art of fiction. It is not essay 
nor tract nor sermon nor sociological 
report, and the first laws it must follow 
are the laws of fiction. Sermon or essay or 
tract must be brought in by the way, as 
deductions following logically from the 
outcome of the story, the fate of the 
characters. 

Now, the point of this probably platitu- 
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story takes a kind of genius, whatever 
the material; and to make a good story 
out of the common, everyday life about 
us, to lift an audience up into an imagi- 
native world and hold them in it for two 
or three hours, when this world isn’t in- 
trinsically different from their experience 
(isn’t a bit of the Orient or fourteenth 
century Italy or else а no-man's-land 
where romance or farce or melodrama 
riot), but is their very daily experience 
glorifed and made meaningful, requires 
an exceptional genius indeed. To do it, 
the playwright must not only be an un- 
usually capable story-teller, but he must 
know the life he writes about very inti- 
mately, and he must have thought about 
it deeply. 

Not only are we, the audience, much less 
forgiving of any lapses from probability 
in a realistic play i ut our own life, but 
because we know more about that life 
than about any other we do not care to 
listen to the implied comments upon it 
of any but men whose superior intelli- 
gence we trust. It is far more difficult to 
write a realistic drama about the people 
and affairs of the hour which shall have 
literary and philosophic value than to 
write capable, or even excellent farce or 
melodrama or romance. It requires a 
rare, an exceptional talent; for to narra- 
tive powers of a superior order the dra- 
matist must add superior intellect and 
шек dap 

"he di erence between such a drama, 
say, as “The Thunderbolt,” or the first 
two acts of Clyde Fitch's “The Truth," 
or Galsworthy’s ' ‘The Pigeon,” o or Stanley 
Haughton’ s “Hindle Wakes,” or Barrie s 

“Admirable Crichton,” and “Peg o’ My 
Heart" (leaving the acting out of the 
juesson altogether), is, after all, but the 
ifference, say, between * ‘Vanity Fair” 

or “The Return of the I 

“Beverly of Graustark " 
or “The Rosary.” 


and 
“Freckles” 
We bos not heard of 


| what Mr. Jones i in a late preface ironically 
| calls 


“renaissance promoters’ in the 
world of novels. There the “big, bow- 
wow” books and the host of best-seller 
small fry come tumbling out together 
from the presses, and Father Time sorts 
the sheep from the goats. 

There has, to be sure, been no such sud- 
den jump in technical methods in the novel 
as Ibsen introduced into the drama. Jane 
Austen was a realist in the days when 
Kotzebue was the dramatic idol. Per- 
haps, after all, the dramatic renaissance 
of the nineties was more an improvement 
of form, an invention of technic, than a 
new spiritual force. Doubtless the genius 
will always take his material from the 
world about him, from the great realities 
of modern life, and doubtless there will 
never be geniuses enough to go around 
(there never have been yet, surely), and 
a majority of our theaters will still offer 
dramatic best-sellers, the amiable fictions 
of little men, for little minds. 


UT there is another feature to the 

season of 1913-14 which concerns 
primarily the physical aspect of the play- 
house, but, in its secondary influences, 
has an important bearing on the spirit of 
our drama. It is this: During the past 
year the American theatrical business has 
descended with greater rapidity, perhaps, 
than ever before toward a chaos of mis- 
management. Here is a great reality of 
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modern life, that deserves its treatment 
in a play! We have a vast country, with 
ninety millions of people, with thousands 
of theaters, with scores of cities large 
enough to support excellent local theat- 
rical companies, playing at reasonable 

prices. Yet practically all our plays are 

produced by a group of men operating in 
Nes York, and the success or failure of 
those plays through the country depends 
upon their reception in New York. 


THis New York reception, in turn, is 
not determined by representative audi- 
ences, but by audiences made up for 
the most part of people able to pay $2 
(or more often £2.50) for a seat; people 
out for an evening's pleasure, as all 
theatergoers are, to be sure—but usually 
"pleasure" for them must be spiced 
highly, must have some element of un- 
usual novelty, for their appetites are 
jaded. Many of them, as F. P. Adams 
once said, see as through a wine glass, 
lightly; or else they are narrowly provin- 
cial in their views and tastes, for New 
York is the most provincial city in Amer- 
ica. The people who would naturally sit 
in the galleries, and we are a gallery 
nation, as the number of income-tax 
payers attests, do not sit in the galleries 
any more. They go to moving pictures, 
because the pictures are cheaper, or else 
they stay at home and read, or else they 
don't live in New York any longer. 

Yet without the guarantee of a New 
York “run” a play cannot succeed through 
the country, because the business has been 
so dishonestly conducted that the New 
York run is the on/y guarantee an outside 
town has that the play has any merit at 
all. The tastes of the Broadway “ two- 
dollar crowd," then, absolutely dictate 
the style and spirit of our plays, hamper 
our dramatists at every turn, narrow 
their choice of subjects. When you con- 
sider the SM of the Broadway “‘ two- 
dollar crowd," the absurdity of this be- 
comes ызак. 


IX THE season just past, the managers 
in New York, who of course control the 
“booking” of all plays on tour, promised 
plays to outside cities over and over 
again, only to withdraw them. One play 
was promised to Indianapolis three times, 
and three times withdrawn. In a single 
week the theater in a Massachusetts city 
lost both plays it had booked, and two 
weeks later five plays were sent in as 
many days, when two are the most the 
town can afford between Sunday and 
Sunday. Moreover, these plays, many 
of them of no great merit, or no merit at 
all, ask the same prices for seats as is 
charged in New York (or at the least 
$1.50 for the orchestra), and the majority 
of communities throughout America can- 
not afford to pay such prices. More and 
more, as the motion pictures improve in 
quality and the motion picture houses in 
physical comfort and dignity, they have 
taken the legitimate theater's place in the 
community—or taken it so far as they 
can. The movies never, of course, can be 
a real substitute for the spoken drama, 
with living players. You cannot perma- 
nently supplant art with mechanics. 

But they are at present a potent op- 
position to the legitimate theater, and the 
theater has not met their competition by 
making itself more democratic, by lower- 


costs money— 


USTY roads are expensive, 

for the presence of dust 
means that costly road mate- 
rial is being cast away to the 
four winds of heaven. Sooner 
or later it must be replaced at 
great expense. 


Ordinary waterbound macadam 


is not sufficiently bonded to re- . 


sist modern traffic. A stronger 
binder is needed. That is why 
modern engineers are turning 
to Tarvia—a coal tar product 
of great adhesive power, which 
is used to cement the stone 
together. 


Under heavy loads a tarviated 
road is somewhat elastic— not 


Tarvia booklets on request. 


Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust- 


Mandell Estate, Hamilton, Mass. 
Tarvia-macadam. 


brittle—and traffic wears it 
smoother. The Tarvia also 
has the effect of making the 


: road surface waterproof and 


preventing ravelling by rain 
torrents. 


The addition of Tarvia to the 
macadam costs so little that it 
is more than balanced by the 
saving in maintenance expense. 
The road, instead of being torn 
up by traffic and blown away 
by the winds, stays where it is 
put and the annual repair bill 
is reduced materially. 


Progressive engineers in hun- 
dreds of towns are using Tarvia 
regularly. 
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Also Important— 
HE fact that the editions of The Ameri- 


can Magazine are larger than they have 
ever been in its history is not more im- 
portant to the advertiser than the fact that 
this growth has been gradual and sure. 
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ing its prices, by bringing order out of its 
chaotic booking system, by shaking off 
the bondage of Broadway, but by keeping 
its prices up, by being less and less 
democratic, by an increased chaos and 
stupidity in booking, by bowing its neck 
still lower to the taste of a single street 


dn a single city, which, when all is said, 


is only about one half American. 

There would be more American plays, 
the great realities of modern American 
life would find a larger expression on the 
stage, if more of the rank and file of our 
ninety million Americans had a real op- 
portunity (from orchestra to upper bal- 


cony) to express their tastes in our play- 
houses. That is, perhaps, the biggest 
lesson of the season of 1913-14. 

As we have said many times before in 
this place, they will have that opportunity 
when, and only when, the theater is made 
a democratic institution, when it is con- 
ducted for the pleasure and profit of the 
various communities, not the profits of a 

roup of New York shopkeepers of doubt- 
fal Americanism; when, in short, we have 
some kind of a system of municipal play- 
houses. Perhaps such a season as the one 
now closing may be regarded as a blessing 
in disguise, for it hastens that happy day. 


Pitchers I Have Faced 


(Continued from page 28 ) 


service in the Majors, Russell is by far 
the youngest of any of the pitchers 
mentioned in this article. In the face of 
almost insurmountable obstacles, he broke 
in and earned a place for himself in one 
year on one of the strongest pitching 
staffs in the American League. 


I* WOULD appear that I have been 
more impressed with pitchers of the 
Chicago White Sox than those of any 
other club, for the last man 1 shall con- 
sider is also on Comiskey's pay roll. Eddie 
Cicotte has two marked distinctions. He 
is the smallest man pitching in the Ameri- 
can League and upholds the old adage 
of “good things come in small packages.” 
He has, in his pitching repertoire, a bigger 
assortment than any other twirler I have 
named. 

Just try to put yourself in my place 
when I face him, and say, “I wonder what 
he will throw me now, a fast, a curve, a 
spitter, ог a slow one?" That is some- 
thing to figure out, for Cicotte can throw 
any one of these balls as effectively as the 
other. Dan Murphy, former captain of 
our club, once told me that he considered 
Cicotte the hardest pitcher to bat against 
he had ever faced, and a man of Murphy's 
long experience ought to have a baseball 
opinion of some weight. “Knuckles” is 
Cicotte's nickname, and he comes by it 
because the slow ball he throws is pat- 
terned after the one Summers made fa- 
mous. His spitter, however, is his most 
effective ball, and last year was really the 
best of the six he has spent in the American 
League. 

Before closing I would like to make 
mention of Jim Scott, if for no other 
reason than to say I believe he is the 
hardest man to get a lead on, in order to 
steal a base, who is pitching in our league 
to-day. By this I do not mean he employs 
any so-called half-balk-move to hold a 
runner close to a bag, but he has the 
quickest, most unpretentious style of de- 
livery, so that nine times out of ten a base 
runner is not started before the ball is in 
the catcher's hand. Furthermore, in the 
point of effectiveness he is right up with 
the leaders, being tied with his team-mate 
Russell for third place in the ranking of 
the American League pitchers for the 
season of 1913, and like his team-mates, 


Cicotte, Walsh, and Russell, the Athletics 
and yours truly have learned to respect 
him, too. 

In discussing these pitchers I have 
faced, I have been forced to omit Waddell, 
Cy Young, and Chesbro, because at the 
time of my entrance in the American 
League they were on the decline. Mor- 
decai Brown of the Cubs is another in their 
class. I may as well state frankly that not 
one pitcher of the Chicago Cubs impressed 
me in comparison with those already men- 
tioned when I faced them in the World 
Series of 1910. Of the Giant. pitchers 
whom we faced last fall, it would not be 
fair for me to comment upon Tesreau or 
Demaree, as the true worth of a pitcher 
can hardly be determined by the work 
he does in just one game,—and that is 
all I have ever seen either of the two 
men in. 

With Mathewson and Marquard, how- 
ever, it is different, as I have batted 
against both of them several times, and I 
selected Matty unhesitatingly, for reasons 
previously stated. Rube must be a very 
capable pitcher to win the number of 
games he does annually for New York, 
and a record of “nineteen straight” speaks 
for itself, but, my readers, when you stop 
to recollect that Rube has never been able 
to go the regulation nine innings against 
the Athletics, let alone beat us, you can- 
not expect me to hold him in as high 
esteem as those I have mentioned. 

Seaton and Alexander of the Phila- 
delphia Nationals I have batted against 
in the spring series between the two 
Philadelphia clubs, but I never considered 
their performance seriously then, as they 
would be apt to be holding something in 
reserve so early in the year. In fact the 
series is more of a conditioner than one 
to decide the city champion. Bender, 
Plank and Coombs, naturally, I cannot 
include, as I have never faced them in 
competition. But you know, as well as 1, 
that they would be up with all those I 
have chosen. 

I wish to make it clear that the order 
in which I have presented these different 
pitchers is not my idea of the order of 
their ability. Beyond stating that John- 
son is the superior of any pitcher I have 
ever batted against, I have shown no 
preference. 
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Seeing America 
(Continued from page 17) 


Cochran’s mind. On February Ist the 
advertisement inquired in bold letters: 
“What is the matter with the church?" 
and the following week these words were 
spread across the page at the head of the 
advertisement: 


Let us be Frank. Let us Admit There Has 
Been a Decline in Church Attendance. 


Having made this admission Mr. Coch- 
ran adds, “Let us go further and seek 
the remedy." 

He then quotes at length in the adver- 
tisement from two Christian Socialist 
writers, Professor Rauschenbusch and 
Bouck White, both strongly critical of 
the church, but both indicating a belief 
in the marvelous possibilities of an awak- 
ened church. The advertisement refers 
to the “new spirit of the militant and 
progressive church." 


"THE change in the spirit of the adver- 

tising soon became even more plainly 
evident. It was not only necessary to get 
people into the church to hear the good 
news and to have their lives changed, but 
it was also necessary to change the church: 
to make it a fighting church. 

A curious, deep assumption began to 
appear in the advertising that the people 
outside the churches had some ш еам 
knowledge or in- 
spiration—what- 
ever it may be 
called—that was 
not in the churches, but should be there. 
It was therefore suggested that the peo- 
ple go to church in order to help change the 
church! 

This paragraph from the advertising is 
in its essence a call to the people to reform 
the church: 


HELP CHANGE 
THE CHURCH! 


Can’t you see how stimulating will be the 
effect of calling the church away from some of 
those consuming and diverting pursuits or 
practices that have been engaging and dis- 
sipating her energies, and of forcing upon her 
for their solution the perplexing and absorbing 
human problems of the day? 


The people are also asked to urge their 
ministers to change their service and 
teaching in order to make the church 
vital enough to attract the people. Says 
the advertisement: 


. Get your pastor to try the experiment of 
giving over part of his mid-week service to 
the discussion of Child Labor, the Recreational, 
the Drink, or the Labor problems, and you 
will be convinced by the increased attend- 
ance. 


The effect of this new kind of adver- 
tising was even more puzzling than the 
old. People seemed to be no more anxious 
to go to church in order to change the 
church than to be changed by it—but the 
advertising accomplished at least one 
purpose—it curiously stirred up the min- 
isters. Several who had doubted this un- 
conventional and undignified method of 
promoting religion were now convinced 
that their forebodings were sound. Mr. 
Cochran and his associates began to feel 
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this criticism, and on March Ist they came 
out with “А Frank Explanation . . . and 
Defense of Their Method.” 

“To our ears,” they said, “have come 
rumblings of discontent from some of the 
church leaders, regarding the tone of our 
weekly messages in these columns.” 

In answer to these rumblings they 
assert that they are “not pessimistic re- 

arding the church” and come out in 
Ee black type to show what kind of 
optimists they are. These are their words: 


But we believe optimism to be FAITH IN 
A VISION—Not Satisfaction with Many 
‘Things as They Are Now. 


Now, during all these weeks this rich 
young man of Baltimore had continued 
to read and think about what is still the 

most explosive 

JESUS'S TEACHINGS and revolution- 

REVOLUTIONAR Y ary doctrine in 

AS SOCIALISM the world—the 

teachings of 
Jesus. And the more he thought and 
read, the clearer seemed to grow his vision, 
the stronger seemed to grow his dissatis- 
faction with many things as they are now. 
Why, this doctrine, once it gets hold of 
a man, is worse than Socialism! 


SPACE does not permit me to give a 
full account of the advertisements 
which appeared from week to week dur- 
ing the year that followed. They are in 
many ways very remarkable documents. 
They have in them a quality of astonish- 
ment, indignation, sorrow, as though the 
writer, having come to believe to the 
depths of his being that Jesus meant what 
he said, had suddenly looked up and seen 
the world! 

Things are wrong: he has a vision: he 
believes, as he says in his advertising, 
that "the gospel is . . . applicable to 

every problem in 

IS THE CHURCH God's world." Ap- 

ASLEEP? WHOIS parently the 

TO BLAME? church is not 

awake. What shall 
he do? Why, he has at his disposal a 
half-page every week in an afternoon 
paper of wide circulation. Не do it! 

o he lays about him—and cares not 
where he hits. In April he strikes the 
saloon, which he regards as one of the 
very worst of influences, and finds that it 
is inextricably mixed up with business and 
social interests. He even sees that men 

rominent in church work are themselves 
Бена the saloon, for he cries out: 


WHO IS MOST TO BLAME? The victim, 
the saloon-keeper and the brewer he represents, 
or the smug, self-satisfied church-voter who, 
hidebound by prejudice and conventionality, 
refuses to consider THE CRIME, TO WHICH, 
BY HIS VOICE AND VOTE, HE BECOMES 
A PARTY? 


In May he drives at a still more tremen- 

dous enemy: our “antiquated political 

régime.” He asks the 

THOU ART men of the churches es- 

THE MAN! pecially to tear them- 

selves away from deifying 

party emblems and the worshiping of false 

gods." And as though he said “Thou art 

the man!” he applies his lesson directly 
to Maryland. Says he: 


MARYLAND IS ALSO FACING A CRIT- 
ICAL SITUATION. HELD CAPTIVE in 
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purpose can now be had 
in our sealed packages. 
Ask your grocer for:— 


Domino Confectioners 
For candies, icings, ete. 
Domino Powdered 
For cereals and fruits 
Domino Granulated 
For pies, cakes, preserves, etc. 
Domino Syrup(purecane) 
For griddle cakes or waffles; 
and for cooking 
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Carnival on the Boul’ Miche 


CIGARETTE-TIME IS ALWAYS 
CARNIVAL-TIME 


In truth the one thing that man has fashioned for his 
universal delight—for his hours of gaiety and leisure, for 
his pleasuring, his contentment, his comfortand his gusto of 
living ... is his cigarette. 

Voici la mode: Make your own cigarettes from the 


golden grains of your favorite tobacco, wrapped always in 


RIZ LA ¥ 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 


FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


These papers add the touch of the exquisite to the now fashion- 
able rage for rolling your own cigarettes. They are so thin...so 
strong ... so light ... so odorless ... so tasteless . . . so pure! 

Made from the finest linen-flax, perfected at 
last through long years of experimentation 
by the members of the La Croix 
family ,the papers Riz LaCroix 
have achieved the idea! 

... the best cigar- 
ette papers in 
the world ! 


There are 
15,000,000 
books of Riz 
La Croix pa- 
pers sold an- 
nually in Paris. 


90,000, 000 
sold on the 

Continent; 
60,000,000 sold in 
this country 


Two interesting, 
illustrated booklets — one 
bout RIZ LA CROIX Cigarette papers, 
showing how to "Roll Your Own 
cigarettes—sentany where in U.S.on request. Address 
The American Tobacco Co. ,Room 1178, 111Fifth Ave., N.Y , 


OUR GOLF EDITOR SPEAKS 


HEY call me the golf editor. I am not the best player in the office, but I rank 

well as an enthusiast. Anyway, 1 want to tell you about " Jerry ` Travers's three 
golf articles beginning in next month's AMERICAN MAGAZINE. They are abso- 
lutely thrilling — full of stories of hairbreadth putts and other shots that have won 
great championships. And full of wisdom, too. 

Now, you have a brother or a father or a neighbor who is foolish over this game. 
Send me the names and addresses of such enthusiasts and I will send them per- 
sonally a complimentary copy of our August number, containing the first article. 


Address me: 


Golf Editor. AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


the embrace of an old political order, subservi- 
ent to traditionalism, tractable to shibboleths 
of outworn meaning, the position of her people, 
while not as pitiable as those of China, is, in 
comparison with some of her more wide-awake 
sister states, most humiliating. 


ALITILE later he begins to discover 
that business interests are often behind 
corrupt politics. Does that stop him? 
Nota bit of it. He strikes straight at busi- 
ness. He heads one of his advertisements: 


The Invisible Government and the Reactionary. 
The Influence of Big Business Working Be- 
low the Surface for its Own Ends—and 
the Prop on Which it Rests. 


He cries out against reactionaries, defin- 


| ing them as “timid souls who dared to 


march with the leaders until they heard 
themselves called unsafe, and, most dan- 
gerous of all, those who in the name of 
sanity champion progress so long as it 
moves in the high air of abstractions, but 
refuse to apply it to actual affairs.” 

But he does not dread being called 
*unsafe" nor fear to apply his doctrines 
to "actual affairs.” Two of the well- 
known political bosses in Baltimore are 


hg | prominent members of the church, one of 
] | them superintendent of a Sunday school. 


The advertisement of May 24th blazes 
out with these facts in big plain type: 


WHAT! CAN IT BE THAT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL Superintendents are ever **workers 
of iniquity?” Perish the profane and licentious 
thought! Away with such blasphemies and 
contumacies!—F'rom the Free Lance in the 
“Evening Sun.” 


YES, WITH DISMAY AND SHAME THE 
CHURCH has to own up to numbering even 
in HER organization certain SHAMS and 
HYPOCRITES. But the church is not proud 


| of it, and looks forward to the day when she 


shall be relieved of the embarrassment she is 
occasioned by these Pharisees assuming places 
of prominence and leadership in her body. 
When the privates in the ranks awaken to the 
INCONSISTENCY of the situation there will 
be some resignations doubtless asked for, or 
forced. 


And he prints with his advertisement 
companion pictures, the first labeled “In 
the Open," showing the boss in a long, 
black coat leading 
a Sunday school 
class, the second 
labeled “Behind 
Closed Doors," 


PHARISEES IN 
OUR CHURCHES 
TO-DAY? 


9| showing a group of whispering ward-heel- 


| ers come the next morning to consult the 


boss, and winds up with this quotation 
from Scripture: 


WOE UNTO YOU, SCRIBES AND 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto 
whited sepulchers, which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within full of 
dead men's bones, and of all uncleanness. 


As time went on he emphasized his 
protests with striking cartoons. In one 
issue headed “Christianity and Socialism” 
he publishes in large size a cartoon show- 
ing in the upper half a fashionable dinner 
party of Sabir people suddenly roused 
and frightened by the appearance of a 
man’s hand thrust up through the floor 
from the crowded mass of bent and toiling 
men and women underneath who are 
holding up the floor. And the demand is, 
“Social Justice.” 
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In another issue there appears a picture 
of Jesus driving the money changers from 
the temple, with this caption: 


Love terrible like that of the Master looks 
on the unprivileged, coming to their graves 
with souls scarred like a soldier’s body—and 
then on the privileged, who have enjoyed their 
fat feasts of opportunity within sight of the 
starving, and have not helped. 


Well, it may be believed that these 
things stirred Baltimore to its depths. It 
stirred the ministers and church people 
especially—but it 

THE CHURCHES, did not fill the 


OFFENDED, churches. A few 
WITHDRAW ministers stood up 
SUPPORT for the work all the 


way through, and 
a few friends continued to contribute to 
the advertising fund (although Mr. Coch- 
ran himself has borne the larger part of 
the expense and all of the responsibility), 
but the great majority of them were soon 
in steady, silent opposition. This made it- 
self felt in various ways; and resulted in 
significant changes in the signature of the 
advertisements. At first, as I have said, 
the advertisements were signed: 


This advertisement is inserted and paid for 
in the interest of the Federated Work of the 
Churches of Baltimore. 


'These words made it appear that all of 
the churches were in some way behind The Great 
the advertising and presently the signa- Q . 
uestion Answered 


ture was changed to the following: 

This advertisement is authorized and paid Firestone Red Inner Tubes last longer 
for in the interest of the Work of the Churches ў and serve better, because the special 
of Baltimore. Firestone antimony vulcanizing process 


insures extra density and toughness of 
texture. They are made of finest Para rubber, 
built layer upon layer and extra thick. 


But even this went too far and reference 
to "churches" was entirely eliminated 


from the signature, which became finally: { | 
Maximum resistance against heat and wear; 


Authorized and paid for by a group of men a long, ''"lively" life; no stretching out of 
interested in making manifest the social im- shape— б 
plication of the Gospel. Most Miles per Dollar 

5 : Firestone Tire and Rubber Compan 

he pressure of the churches—especially Akron, Оро All Large Cities i 


the leadeis of Mr. Cochran's own church, 
in whom he had great conhdence—grew 
steadily stronger upon him. Not only the 
churches, but all the business men and 
politicians he knew were against him. 
They gave him old, wise advice. They 
told him that this was not “the best way 
to go about it," that in the end such 
methods “would do more harm than 
good,” that “change was slow and quiet." 
These advisers were really fine, able, 
thoughtful men: they were Christian men. 


"Amer:ca's Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 


Firestone 


RED INNER TUBES 


faith this.rich young man had struck out à $4 Per Month! 
at every entrenched institution where evil А і Е 
lurked—the church, the political party, FREE TRIAL! Serung 


The *SANITARY" ERASER 


Handy — Practical — Economical — Always Covered 


ы e 1c; TIS lisible T wri w ect: 
the saloon, business, the prison-system— Tasa TIPR ور ابال‎ Ои 
and here he was back at the people again! ies freien арыы И 
What was he to do now? free booklet. "See how you save 
2 ма: 2 $41.50 оп a high-grade machine, 
He was still thinking and reading: he Typewriters Distribut’g Syndicate - —Ó 
still believed more firmly than ever that 166-S84 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago pre SANITARY ERASER ойе at its open end 
t what He said, and that faith Wiad oF the holte: “lg. glist усуна xs Ska cip vul 
esus mean 5 at of the holder. By alight pressure at the loop end, 
in Him would transform the world The = ea TY. PEWRI TERS clean rubber is fed down until used; its narrow edge al- 
à + s Я сең FAC TORY “REBUILT lows a letter or line to be erased without injuring another. 
books that were helping him most were F Two rubbers of best quality are made; one for typewriter 


and ink, one for pencil. Haudsomely Finished; Easy to 
Operate and “They Always Work." EVERYBODY 


SUMMER BARGAINS 


those of Professor Walter Rauschenbusch, 


: Our entire stock is offered at below-list- should have this NEW ERASER, Price 10c. Refills, Type- 
and out of one of them he had taken this prices for the summer only, All trade- writer and ink, or Pencil, 5c each, Your 3 oner. 
motto to himself: marked and guaranteed for one year When ordering by mail,state whetherTypewriterand ink, 

Buy now and save as much as $75. or Pencil; enclose 2c extra for postage. 
BRANCH STORES IN LEADING CITIES. О.К. Poll uf. owe 3 50, ЖДО 


. ИТЕ . . Necessities Fr 
The greatest thing a millionaire can do is to Write for Summer Price List and Catalog nake e sar. emie TheO.K.Mifg.Co. Syracuse,N.Y.,U.S.A. 
make the rise of future millionaires impossible. | American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N, Y. 
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“Your Move” is the name of a book that 


tells why paint without 


ZANC 


is not paint. When we say it is not paint, we mean that it will 
not do all the things that paint could and should do, and which 


you pay to have done. You pay anyway, Zinc or no Zinc. 


Zinc makes the paint to which it is added look better, last 


longer and guard more safely. 


Zinc in paint is not a new thing except to you. 
paint manufacturers use it in all their best paint. 


and read the booklet, “Your Move,” you will know why. 


'The New Jersey Zinc Company, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 


Learn At Home 
Scholarships now open. 
Graduate correspondence students 
most successful at Bar Examina- 
tions. Our method of Instruction 
same a& HARVARD, MICHIGAN 
and other big Law Schools. GUAR 
ANTEED to coach FREE gradu 
ates failing to pass Bar Examine 
tion. Write today for specia! 
offer and catalog. [Sent Pree. | 
Offer limited, write Immediately 


Am. Correspondence Schoo! of Law, Dept. 1057, Manhattan Bldg. Chicago 


ZEISS-ENSIGN 
CAMERAS 


Imported Ensign Film Cameras with Optical 
Equipment by Carl Zeiss, Jena 

For Pictures 314x414, Complete . . $37.5 

For Pictures 314х516 " aw. 42:50 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF *ENSIGNS" 

G. GENNERT 


24-26 E. 13th St., New York 
320 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 682 Mission St., San Francisco 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, 
as illustrator or cartoonist. My practical ays 
tem of personal individual lessons by mail will 
develop your talent 


Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
me your sketeh of President Wilson with 6c in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings showing possibili- 
ties for YOU 


The Landon School?! сигма" 


1446 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


All the best 
If you get 


Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains. 
Benjamin S. Gallup, Arch't, Hammond, La. 


The Book of 100 Houses 


Sent Free to Anyone Who Intends to Build 


This 


book contains photographic 


views of over 100 houses of every 


variety and style of architecture 
(from the smallest camps and bunga- 
lows to the largest residences) that 
have been built in all parts of the 
country, under widely varying con- 
ditions of climate and surroundings 
and stained with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
They are designed by leading architects 
and the book is full of ideas and sug- 
gestions that are of interest and value 
to those who contemplate building. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers 
135 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents all over the country 


He also believed that “а man can best 
take advantage of the present social order 
by helping to break it down.” 

As to the advertising campaign, he 
turned it over to a number of clergymen, 
and the first advertisement to appear un- 
der the new régime was a spirited and vig- 
orous defense of the church. He helped 
pay for that, too, and has been paying the 
larger part of the cost of the advertising 
ever since, though he has (at this writing) 
no direct connection with its preparation. 
Indeed, the church advertising in the Bal- 
timore “News” under Mr. Turner's direc- 
tion has increased so that in April (1914) 
one Saturday issue contained eight pages 
of church advertising and church news. 

Another curious development grew out 
of the church advertising campaign. The 
brewers of Baltimore, patterning after the 
church advertisements, began a campaign 
to prove that beer is a better and safer 
drink than tea, coffee, milk or water, and 
signed, in imitation of Mr. Cochran's 
advertisements: “This advertisement is 
authorized and paid for by"—and here 
follows a list of the brewers of Baltimore. 
They used half-pages in the same news- 
paper that publishes the church advertise- 
ments. 

Now, this is a slice out of the real life 
of to-day. It has no ending—only the 
promise of other beginnings. This only 
we know for a 
certainty: some- 
thing intensely 
alive, human, full 
of inspiration, has been going on in Balti- 
more, something which refuses to be 
measured by any ordinary standards. 

What will this rich young man, who 
believes that Jesus meant what He said, 
do next? I don't know. 


WHAT WILL HE 
DO NEXT? 


The Sea Sled 


(Continued from page 45) 


will only have to deal with the friction of 
the bottom rubbing on the hard surface 
of the water. But the shaft and under- 
water bearings actually have to tear the 
water apart and force their way. They 
have a straight displacement resistance; 
the hull has only a frictional resistance. 
The idea will come as a surprise to the 
average man that it requires more power 
to drag the little steel shaft and other 
under-water gear of a hydroplane through 
the water than to drive the whole boat 
with its load along the surface. But this 
is more than theory. 


A FRENCH hydroplane designer, Le- 

las, built little boats known as the 
“Ricochets,” very light and very high- 
powered. These little craft, about ten feet 
long and weighing only about six hundred 
pounds with a seventy horse-power air- 
ship motor, went at a speed of something 
like forty-five miles an hour with a screw 
propeller in perfectly smooth water. 
When she got up to this speed she would 
suddenly careen over to one side or the 
other. The pressure of the water against 
the propeller shaft was so great that it 
lifted the stern clear of the sea. The 
inertia of the water at speed was so enor- 
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mous in this case that it kept the shaft 
from sinking into it, and instead of sliding 
on her bottom this ship slid on her shaft. 

Here was an embarrassing disabil- 
ity. Hydroplanes had already sufficient 
troubles, and to have one at speed sud- 
denly undertake to buck like a broncho 
was going beyond reason and ordinary 
decency. 


$9 IT was perhaps normal that the first 
thing we should do for our purpose was 
to question the infallible perfection of 
that sacred institution, the screw pro- 
peller itself. Here we were facing a real 
situation. All power boats in the world 
were driven either by paddle wheels at 
the side, stern paddle wheels, or else by 
screw propellers, and all power boats with 
any pretensions to speed were certainly 
driven by screw propellers. 

One day came the following idea: Why 
not hoist up the propeller shaft and, 
instead of putting it out through the 
bottom of the boat in the manner of the 
screw propeller speed-boat, put it out 
through the stern, close to the bottom, 
so that the shaft would not be in the 
water at all when the boat was running 
and only working parts of the propeller 
blades would be immersed. More than 
half of the propeller would be in the air, 
which would require propellers of larger 
area. And, as only the lower blades 
would be working against the water, two 
propellers, right and left hand, turning 
1n opposite directions, would be necessary 
to keep the stern from being thrown side- 
wise. 

The idea of using propellers of which 
more than half was out of the water and 
attempting to get speed with them was 
simple enough, or silly enough, as you 
chose to look at it. 

When a hydroplane runs at speed the 
water does not eddy up around the 
stern as it will do in a displacement 
boat, but again the inertia comes into 
action and the water rigidly retains its 
course, ironed out flat under the stern, 
the boat leaving it as cleanly as a toboggan 
leaves the snow. The idea was, then, 
that with this hard stream of water, borne 
out from under the stern something like 
the stream from the hydraulic mining 
nozzle, the propeller blades, in cutting 
into it, would practically not be able to 
disturb it at all, any more than the 
swordsman was able to affect the stream 
from the nozzle. They could cut their 
spiral way through it edgewise, but would 
be unable to lift any water and throw it 
into the air, except the little bit of spray 
that clung by friction to the blades. So, 
instead of these propellers, which would 
be half out of water, making a great dis- 
turbance and throwing a great deal of 
water into the air, they would throw up 
only a little spray, and the blades would 
follow almost the true spiral of their 
course. That is, we were taking this same 
inertia of the water that was responsible 
for holding up the hull, on the one hand, 
and for dragging back on the under-water 
screw prcpeller shaft, on the other, and 
were trusting it to hold against the pres- 
sure of our new dipping propeller blades 
to such an extent that it would not allow 
them to do anything they shouldn't do. 
And as the speed increased these propellers 
would not have to fight it out with the 
shaft and other things under water, be- 


* Never a Need to 
Worry" 


With the Corbin Cylinder lock on guard. It 
has the highest degree of security, and serves 
as an effectual barrier to thievery. "The front 

door cylinder is the same as that used on the finest office or public 
building and it has advantages which are peculiar to itself. Catalog 
K112 tells of them. Sent on request. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
Chicago New York Philadelphia 


PUNCTURE- 
Jee, PROOF ON 


Pneumatic Tires 


How often has 
this happened 
to you? 

Don't let it Wi 
happen again— 
get real, unin- 
terrupted tire 
service by using 
Lee Puncture- 


Proof Pneuma- Punctured Again: 
tic Tires. 


NoPunctures 


THAT IS GUARANTEED. 
These pneumatic tires must give 
all the added service we claim or 
every extra penny paidisrefunded | 
ra " 7 Sample and Booklet free on request 
You cannot lose. You have much х 
to gain. Why not write today for All Druggists, 25c. 
Pamphlet No. 5, showing that money- T Ask for the Calox 
back guarantee? N Tox Brash, 


35 cents. 
LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 4 McKESSON & ROBBINS 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


In Principle and 
in Efficiency 


the only perfect dentifrice is CALOX, 
the Oxygen Tooth Powder. Its 
principle is the evolution of oxygen. 


‚ Its efficiency as a cleanser of the 


teeth is due to the oxygen which 


it generates when used. 


NEW YORK 


Miles 


Smile at 
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: St. Louis Roofing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


HE mighty Mississippi has been 

dammed at Keokuk, lowa. Un- 
der the enormous power-house pic- 
tured above, the Father of Waters 
is now perforce spinning vast tur- 
bines with the power of 150,000 
horses. 
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The entire enterprise is a triumph of 
modern engineering skill. Quality has 
been the first consideration in every- 
thing. 

And the same engineering skill that 
harnessed the waters and constructed 
the foundation selected a Barrett Speci- 
fication Roof as the building's crown. 


How did it happen that a compara- 
tively inexpensive roof was chosen for 
so monumental a building? Because 
The Barrett Specification Roof is the 
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DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosp. See thorough and efficient training in every 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 
per year. Special Course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


H men are always in demand. The 
E lectrica Bliss Electrical School, with 
М its well equipped shops and labora- 
tories, is peculiary qualified to give з condensed course in Electrical 
. . 
Engineering 


Every detail taught. Actual construc- 
tion, installation, testing. Course, with 
diploma, complete 


In One Year 


21 years’ reputation, with over 2000 
young men trained. 22nd year opens 
Sept. 23rd. Send for new catalogue 
123 TAKOMA AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mississippi River Power Company, Keokuk, Iowa 
yee Stone & Webster Corporation, Boston 


M + 


On the great Keokuk Power-house j 


We advise incorporating in plans the full wording of The Barrett Specification, 


Special Note in order to avoid any misunderstanding. 


however, the following is suggested: 
ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in printed Specification, revised August 
15, 1011, using the materials specified and subject to the inspection requirement. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cleveland, «<a 
Cincinnati, | Minnea lis, Pittsburgh, Seattle, Birmingham | 
THE PATERSON MFG CO., Ltd.: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, (a 
Vancouver, St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 
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best at any price. It would have been 
used if it had cost twice as much. 


Such a roof will probably last twenty 
years or more without a cent of ex- 
pense for maintenance. Its unit cost, 
which is the thing that modern engi- 
neering science considers, is about a 
quarter of a cent per foot per year of 
service, a lower figure than that forany 
other type of roof. 


R 
The Barrett Specification prescribes JM 
with precision the materials to use and ] 
the method of application, thus furnish- Ẹ 
5 ә as "EG Y 
ing a basis for competitive bidding E 
that is fair to the conscientious con- ч 
tractor, and providing means for insur- f] 


ing correct workmanship and materials. 
Include it verbatim in your own build- 
ing specifications and you are assured 
of the best roof at the lowest price. 


Booklets on request. 


If any abbreviated form is desired, 
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BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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ERRY HALL 7m 
Junior College for young wom- 

en. Certificate accepted by 

Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, etc. Art, music,ex- 
pression, domestic science. Swimming pool. Christian school with 
home care and country environment. For further information, 
writetothe Principal, Miss Frances L. Hughes, Box 221,1 зке Г orest,lllinois 


Missocsi, Columbia, 


Christian College 2d. Conservatory of Music. 


Officially standardized mad year. Located ina ‘‘city whose busi- 

ness is education." ' 20 college-trained instructors, large buildings. 

20-acre campus Outdoor sports. Home саге, For year book write 
Mrs. L. W. Sr. Cramm-Moss, President. 690 College Place 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) 
in U.S. Expert Advice free. Want for girls or 
boys? Maintained by American Schools’ Association, 
1012 Times Building, New York, or Masonic Temple, Chicago 


LATHE SANFORD SCHOOL 
Â 


Ridgewold, Redding Ridge, Conn On a modern 300- 
acre farm. Varied life out-of-doors, as well as 
athletics. Individual attention under experienced 
teachers. Careful preparation for life as well ma for all collezes. 
A summer session. D. 8. SANFORD, A. M., Headmaster, Box M. 


cause there was no shaft to fight it out 
with. 

Put in another way, we considered the 
water coming out from under the stern of 
the boat as being as hard as cheese, and 
the question came whether it was easier 
to cut cheese with the blade and the 
handle of the knife together, or with the 
blade alone. It was evidently easier to 
cut it with the blade alone, so we hoisted 


| the handle—being the propeller shaft, the 


hub of the propeller, etc.—up out of the 
sea altogether. 

So much for the theory, which led to 
the heresy that the surface propeller would 
be more efficient than the screw propeller, 
atleast in hydroplanes. Now the practical 
question was, would the surface propeller 
work at all? Nobody had tried it, but 
on this subject humanity i in general and 

naval architects in particular seemed 
unanimous: It would not—the boat 
would stand still and the propellers would 
buzz around and fluff ир the ocean. 


E TOOK the abused and discarded 

hull of “Viper IL," the subject of 
many former experiments; we plugged up 
the hole in the screw propeller shaft log; 
we put a new surface propeller shaft log 
in the stern, through which we ran two 
steel shafts, a right-hand propeller at the 
end of the starboard one and a left-hand 
propeller at the end of the port one. The 
starboard propeller was turned by the 


The surface propellers and 
side rudders of the “Sea Sled” 


engine direct and the port one by a gear 
on the tail shaft, the gears in that par- 
ticular experiment being rough iron cast- 
ings not fitted to each other. We left the 
engine to fit them for herself. Altogether 
it was a portentous looking affair. These 
preparations were made in the winter 
time, and on the day appointed for the 
trial trip Mr. Munsie had gone shooting 
very far away, and Mr. Wetmore was so 
rigidly engaged on other work he had to 
be enticed to the scene. I think they had 
a vision of an honorable hull standing 
still and beating the bay. To quote from 
our record of the time: 


Then we put her on a horse sled, took her 
to the wharf, and dropped her into the ocean. 
She leaked, not a little seepage but fountains, 
through nail holes, the result of former experi- 
ments. The second engineer fixed himself a 
scat over the shafts and took up his position 
with a broken pickle bottle full of grease, and 
an iron spoon to apply it to the gears. "The 
citizens on the wharf restrained their expres- 
sions only with effort. . Then we opened 
her up. Did she stand still 'and churn the sea 
according to announcement? Not to any con- 
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siderable extent. The pickle bottle lurched on 
its seat, and when I found time to look up we 
were careering across the harbor. In this 
Christian country it is not permitted to write 
down the precise words of the second engineer, 
but they were to the effect that we were mov- 
ing. . . . The stuffing boxes steamed, the 
sculptured gears complained as the second 
engineer fed 'em with black grease as a mother 
feeds pap to an infant. The engine was visibly 
not turning over, but in spite of these things, 
we were making eighteen miles. Not that 
eighteen miles is Speed, but under these la- 
borious conditions twelve miles might have 
been good business. 


So, by good luck, the surface Jesse 


principle was more or less proved. 


OW, independent of the theoretical 

advantage of getting rid of the resist- 
ance of all the under-water gear of the 
screw propeller, which would show itself 
only at high speeds, we had here, at one 
stroke, a new kind of boat capable of 
good speed, which would run in shoal 
water, through heavy eel grass, lily pads, 
and all sorts of weeds at twenty-five to 
thirty miles an hour or more, without the 
speed practically being affected in the 
least. We realized at once that it only 
needed development to give us a motor 
boat that would run at high speed through 
weed beds with only a foot or so of water, 
which meant the opening up to navi- 
gation by motor boats of waters which had 
never been navigable before. 

Then we turned our attention to the 
hull; the general form of a boat, as a boat 
had been understood through hundreds of 
years, is a vessel with rounded or V-sec- 
tioned bottom and with one end sharpened 
into a vertical wedge. The idea had been 
pressing itself home for a good while that 
the recognized basic principles of a boat 
for this service must ke wrong. We had 
broken away from the primal fetish, the 
screw propeller, so were outlaws in any 
case. ar we might do to the sacred 
hull of the hydroplane speed-boat was of 
no further import. What we actually did 
do was to turn it wrong side out, though 
we had no idea that this would be the 
outcome when we started. 


HERE again a short explanation is 
necessary. А hydroplane slides on 
the surface of the water, and if the surface 
were always smooth any sort of suitable 
box that would slide properly would be a 
perfect hydroplane; but unfortunately the 
waters are normally ruffled by the winds, 
and rough water presents itself to a hydro- 
plane largely as a plowed field does to a 
motor car. Our old friend, the inertia, or 
hardness of the water, comes into action 
here again. The bottom of the hydro- 
plane hull pounds on the ridges of broken 
water to such an extent that the hull 
may be unable to stand the strain, and 
in any case sufficiently hard to make it 
most uncomfortable for the passengers. 
'The hydroplane becomes a motor car 
without springs, and without pneumatic 
tires, bumping over a corduroy road. 
Pounding in rough water may be said to 
have been the first great disability of the 
hydroplane boat in its development 
toward anything commercially practical. 

The second difficulty was an economic 
one, the fact that for a boat to become 
a hydroplane, to climb out on the surface 
of the water and start planing or gliding, 
she had to have an expensive motor and 
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and child is the playful breeze 
that gently comes with caressing, 
cooling comfort on sultry summer 
days from the noiseless wings of a 
G-E ELECTRIC FAN. 

The G-E ELECTRIC FAN is 
Today’s answer to the Summer Comfort 
problem. Twenty years of laboratory 
study and factory application are con- 
centrated in its smooth-running, noise- 
less mechanism. By oscillation, it 
happily distributes the air flow. And 
the perfect integrity of its materials 
and parts, combined with the perfect 
balance that avoids vibration, gives 
you its service for a lifetime. 

It is Today’s answer to the Cost 
problem also—because it can be run for 
three to four hours for one cent. 

Look always for the big G-E trade 
mark on the face of the fan. See it at 
the nearest electrical dealer or at your 
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“DON'T SHOUT” 


"Ihear you, Ї сап hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 


With the MORLEY 
) РНОМЕ. 


I've a 
pair in my ears now, but 
they areinvisible. I would 
not know I had them in, 
myself,only that I hear all 

right. 
"e Morley Phone for 
the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 


‚ weightless 
and harmless Anyone can adjustit," Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bidg., Phila. 
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“| successful boat, including the crew, could 
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е great users of LUCKY STRIKE 


They find it’s the most satisfying tobacco— 
With the sporty, snappy 

Outdoor relish — 

The smack of it, mellow and mild 


delicious 


LUCKY STRIK 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


is a favorite more than forty years old. Everywhere 
seasoned judges of excellent smoking swear by LUCKY 
STRIKE's superb flavor. No wonder. It comes from 


cky's sunniest south, rich in sunshine; it is made 


from the selected finest of choice Burley — aged and 
mellowed into perfect LUCKY STRIKE. 


You men who make your own cigarettes: The new 


five cent tin of LUCKY STRIKE is put up especially 


So you may get it in handy form and always 
And the new Roll Cut is the crumbly kind that 
the well-packed, easy-draught smoke. 


in 10с Tins and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 

1 make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirtafrom vour measure 

ments and guarantee to take them back if they do not satisfy you 
I send you 100 samples to select 


from 
I send you measurement blank with rules. I send you the finished shirts 


express prepaid. No ready-made shirtain my sbop, but facilities for quick 


delivery of the highest grade of eustom work. Write for my samples. 
Summer samples now ready. (Higher-priced fabries, too.) No agente 


CLARENCE E. HEAD (Master of Shirteraft),204 Tioga St., Ithaca, N.T. 


not weigh more than forty-five pounds to 


|| the horse-power. 


| The third hydroplane trouble was a real 
danger, known as tripping. The sharp, 
| vertical bow is responsible for this. Re- 
member this craft at speed isn't acting 
like a displacement boat built to go 
through the water. She is going so fast 
she has to go over it, and when she strikes 
a wave she slides along the wall of water 
on one side or the other—it depends on 
the distribution of the weight—and it 
takes great skill and quick action to keep 
| her from upsetting. This is rather a 

land-lubberly description of what should 
receive a technical exposition. 

This same condition causes the fourth 
difficulty, that of steering when an at- 
tempt is made to turn the boat too rapidly. 
When a motor car skids it is the hind 
wheels that let go. But with a hydro- 
plane it is the forward end that slides, 
making a rapid turn impossible. 

The fifth and final trouble is a less 
important one, that of wetness, which is 
again dependent on the lines of the ver- 
tical bow. 

Here, then, were the lesions in full 
display, for the removal of which we were 
permitted to operate. 


‘THE first practical idea in the develop- 
ment of the new craft was to the 
| effect that the only visible way of getting 
rid of pounding was by putting a cushion 
of air between the bottom of the boat and 
the water. We had learned that no matter 
what shape you make the bottom, the 
boat still pounded. 

The development of the new type of 
| hull really began with the first “Vipers.” 
We fitted parallel vertical brass plates, 
like sled runners, to the bottom of “Viper 
II" well forward and close to the sides 
so that, instead of throwing the spray and 
air out at the sides, she could gather it in 
and ride on an air cushion. In this boat 
the flat bottom had been too weak for a 
heavy engine we installed, and in putting 
strengthening timber into the hull we 
strained the bottom up until it was hollow 
in section. Here was the first boat with 
| a hollow bottom forward, and with air 
plates. The change in the sensation when 
the boat was traveling in choppy water 
was remarkable. 

Following this, we made various small 
models and towed them, and their bot- 
toms were surely unlike the bottoms of 
any boats in the world. Finally, we made 
an amazing craft that, in every feature, 
was the reverse of an ordinary boat. 
Instead of coming to a sharp bow, the 
bow was wider than the stern. Instead 
of the bottom being V-sectioned or 
rounded, it was of inverted V section, 
precisely like a V-bottom boat turned 
wrong side out. Instead of the water 
lines forward being incurving toward a 
vertical stem they curved outward from 
the keel toward the sides, and the stem 
| was horizontal. 

It seemed to me that this ship would 
surely serve our purpose, but I was alone 
| in this belief. Instead of throwing any of 
| the spray and air out at the sides, a 
feature of the older forms of hydroplane 
| and a most wasteful process, this boat 
| with inverted V sections gathered it all in 
and sat on it, which was surely high 
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economics. The theory was, in a measure, 
that you would not bump so hard on 
fog as you would on solid water. Every 
little wave would act as an air compressor, 
more perfectly than in the first experi- 
ment with “Viper II,” forcing more air 
under the bottom, and this compressed 
air and spray would tend to lift the hull 
out and make a hydroplane out of the 
boat with a smaller expenditure of power. 
So, at one stroke, we should get rid of 
the pounding as well as of the small 
planing margin. А bigger boat could 
travel as a hydroplane with a smaller 
engine. 


LSO, there was no wedge forward to 
thrust itself into the sea and dis- 
concert the driver, and the water lines, 
instead of being incurving, were outcurv- 
ing, so that when the boat was thrown on 
her starboard side she would plane to 
starboard and so straighten herself up, 
just as does a bicycle rider, instead of 
planing to port and rolling over. If this 
worked, it meant the end of tripping, and 
it seemed that it must work. 
Again, there being no wedge of the bow, 
there could be nothing to raise water and 
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Showing the reverse V of 
the hull of the “Sea Sled” 


throw it inboard. And so, so far as the 
theory went, the new ship had a chance 
of doing away with pounding, small plan- 
ing margin, tripping and wetness. It 
seemed most probable, also, that the | 
sharp sled-runner edges would do away 
with skidding. 

Then to this hull we applied surface 
propellers, and to make the job complete, 
so that there might be no remnant of 
resemblance to anything that had ever 
before sat the waters, we put on a new 
kind of steering gear called side-plate 
rudders. These rudders were thin bronze 
plates hinged to the sides of the boat aft, 
instead of being at the stern, and they | 
were operated by a shaft and a powerful 
rack-and-pinion. They were weedless, 
not liable to damage by driftwood, and by 
loosening one nut can be turned up above 
the bottom altogether. Also, they work | 
one at a time, each swinging on an angle 
so as to drag down its own side of the | 
boat and cause the outcurving water lines 
at the bow to help it in steering—another 
method of taking advantage of the new 
hull for the general welfare. 


HE first real boat of this sort built 
was sixteen feet long and had a twenty- 
five horse-power automobile engine. If 
“Viper I" had been original, this ship 
was a dream. The critics were for the 
most part silent; not, I think, because 
they had no thoughts on the subject, but 
because they were incapable of expressing 
them. She was number five in the series, 
so was called “Viper Fifth.” | 
She was launched and her trials formed | 

a period of great excitement. The first 
pair of propellers was wrong, but even | 


are planning is limited, it is essential to 
know how and where to select plumb- 
ing fixtures giving maximum convenience 
in minimum space. Small area need not 
prevent you from having every fixture you 
require in any ware you wish, from the 


I: the floor space of the bathroom you 


least costly to the highest priced. 


The great variety of Mott's built-in baths, 
lavatories, closets, etc., makes it easy for you to 
secure a harmony of design without sacrificing 
comfort or wasting room. 


As the output of our works includes high- 
grade enamel ware as well as Imperial Solid 
Porcelain and Vitreous Ware, it is possible to 
equip your Mott bathroom at a cost ranging 


from $74 to $3,000. 


Send for Mott's Bathroom Book to use in 
consultation with your architect. Mailed on 
receipt of 6c to cover postage. 
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The Comradeship of “Bull” Durham 


There is something about ripe, mellow “Bull” Durham 
Tobacco that appeals to clean-cut manhood the world over. 


Wherever in the world two “Bull” Durham smokers 
meet—in a hotel lobby or club in Europe or America; at 
cross-trails in the Klondike; in some far-off seaport on the 
Pacific—each recognizes in the other a man to his own liking, 
a comrade in the world-wide brotherhood of “the Makings." 
A sack of "Bull" is a letter of introduction that will win 
friends in every part of the globe. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


(Enough for forty hand-made cigarettes in each 5-cent sack) 


Millions of experienced smokers find the cigarettes they 
roll for themselves from pure, ripe "Bull" Durham tobacco 
better suited to their taste and more satisfactory than any they 
buy ready-made. The rich, fresh fragrance and smooth, mel- 
low flavor of “Bull” Durham hand-made ciga- 
rettes afford healthful enjoyment and lasting 

satisfaction. Get 

b ACTES A: the ‘“Makings” to- 
with each Sc sack day and learn to 
p “roll your own." 

trated 


FREE booklet 


showing how to "Roll Your 
Own," and a Book of cigarette 
papers, will both be mailed, 
free, to any address in United 
States on tal request. Ad- 
dress "Bull" Durham, Dur- 
ham, N. C., Room 1125. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
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An illus- 


WE WANT COLLEGE MEN 


to work during the summer. 
profitable. A popular Educational Institution 


Occupation is pleasant and 


wishes to extend its field of influence. 


Send for particulars. They are free. 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION, 52 East 19th St., New E 


| for hours in a November gale with the 


| comfort, with greater safety, and at the 


with these she rose up like a bird, and at 
even seventeen or eighteen miles an hour 
it became evident that she was riding on 

an air cushion. 

The sensation was most startling. For 
with a new pair of propellers the little 
boat leapt up to twenty-five miles an 
hour and ran on the water as level as 
a sled runs on snow. There was no spray 
at the sides, no spray anywhere except 
at the stern, and the ship gave so perfectly 
the impression of a sled running on ice, 
that she was nicknamed, ‘‘Sea Sled,” the 
name that has become the popular one 
for the whole new class of boats. She was 
a complete success, almost beyond any- 
thing we could have hoped. Pounding, 
in ordinarily rough water, had disappeared 
as if by magic. Her planing weight was 
seventy pounds to the horse-power in- 
stead of forty-five, as in the ordinary 
hydroplanes. Tripping was impossible: 
we could bury her to the deck line in a 
following sea and she would never waver. 
Even the slightest tendency to yaw had 
vanished. In steering we could take off 
the rudders and throw them away, if we 
wished, and steer with absolute accuracy 
by the aid of the outcurving water lines, 
by listing the boat. In a heavy sea she 
worked in quite a wonderful way,—so 
much so, that to test out this feature, one 
of the boys put on a life preserver and, 
with instructions to sink her, drove her 


wind above forty miles an hour. Nothing 
happened. Not only did the craft fail 
to sink, but she was so dry that she 
failed even to short circuit the uncovered 
engine. 


“THE first of the new boats for racing 
purposes was built for Commodore 
J. Stuart Blackton. The idea in this 
articular craft was that she was to be 
built to run at higher speed in a heavy 
seaway than any previous hydroplane had 
been capable of running, and I believe 
this was accomplished. She was, how- 
ever, more heavily constructed than if 
she had been designed for extreme speeds ‘ 
in smooth water. She was accepted by 
the Committee for the British Interna- 
tional Trophy, but had motor troubles, 
and was forced to withdraw. 

The first yacht tender of the new type 
went to Mr. Vincent Astor, and was 
entirely successful. 

For the most expensive grade Sea Sled, 
wonderful little engines have been spe- 
cially developed, unlike anything hereto- 
fore used in marine service. Even the 
principle of the engine is a novelty in the 
United States, the idea being to use a 
large amount of gas in a comparatively 
small machine. 

The whole idea sums up in the fact 
that you may go down to any space of 
troubled water, dressed in the clothes you 
would ordinarily wear, and carry yourself 
and your friends across that water un- 
soiled and undampened, with the same 


same speed your car would make on land. 
Actually, you get much better average 
speed, as the roads are straight and there 
is no necessity for slackening up. Per- 
sonally, I believe that while the day of 
the speed-boat has passed for this pur- 
pose, if it ever existed, the newer day 
of an actual and practical speed-boat has 
already come. 
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You can get one of these exceptional 
cameras for as little as $5.00 


They are marvels of compactness, slipping easily into a lady’s 
hand-bag or even a boy’s pocket. They are the simplest of all 
cameras to load and operate, and they make good size pictures 
of the very first quality. 


Premoette Jr. No. 1, $5.00 


Weighs only 12 ounces and makes 
pictures 214 x 814 inches in size. Fit- 
ted with Kodak Ball Bearing shut- 
ter, working for time, bulb and snap 
shot exposures. ‘The lens is a menis- 
eus achromatic ofthe very first quality, 
each one rigidly tested. ‘The camera 
loads in daylight with the Premo Film 
Pack of 12 exposures, it is attractively 
finished and covered with genuine 
grain leather. It is amply efficient 
for all amateur photographic work 
under ordinarily favorable conditions. 

The Premoette Jr. No. 1A, similar 
to the above in every respect, but 
making 214 x 414 pictures, is supplied 
for $8.00. 


"m Premoette Jr. Special, $36.00 


ert 


Ascompact, simple and convenient 
as the regular Premoette Jr., the 
Special offers the very highest degree 
of photographiceflicieney.. It is fitted 
with Compound shutter, attaining a 
maximum speed of zis second, and 
the Zeiss Kodak Anastigmat lens, 
1.6.3. This equipment. places. the 
camera on a par, in capabilities, with 
the largest, most expensive cameras 
made. 

In keeping with itsquality the cam- 
era is finished in the richest possible 
manner. 

The Premoette Jr. No. 1A Special, 
similar to the above, but making 214 
x 414 pictures, is furnished for $41.00. 


These cameras and many other Premos, ranging in price from $1.50 to $150.00, are thoroughly 
described in the Premo catalogue. Get a copy to-day from your dealer, or write us direct. It’s free. 


Rochester Optical Division, "ten Kodak Rochester, N. Y. 
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It Keeps You Outdoors 


F YOU are walking along a country 
road and suddenly notice a purplish 
haze floating over the valley ahead 
of you and a strong odor of sulphur 
comes to your nostril, there is no doubt 
that you are approaching a golf links. 

Heaps of people play the game. The 
Berlitz School of Би turns out 
thousands of fairly proficient scholars 
every season. 

Fairly proficient, that is. The really 
swagger golfers look upon these graduates 
with amused scorn, feeling that contempt 
for novices that truly Christian 
people have for inferiors. 

Watch a “Plus Four” man as 
he stands listening to a Berlitz 
golfer trying to get out of a 
sand pit. It makes you think 
of a mastiff’s attitude toward a 
Pekinese. The futile efforts of 
the duffer finally get on the Plus 
Four man’s nerves, and he steps 
over to him and remarks: “ Beg 
pardon, old man, but may I ask 
where you studied?” 

The perspiring novice looks 
up dazedly as his niblick falls 
from his nerveless fingers. 

“At the Berlitz. Why?" 

*[thoughtso. That'sall very 
well for work on the fair green, 
but it will never get you out of 
trouble like this, for instance. 
Let me show you!" 

He sprays his throat with 
tabasco—all top-notchers carry 
a tabasco spray—and begins. 

The Berlitz Boy stands 
abashed and instinctively un- 
covers his herd as one who 
listens to his master’s voice, 
weeping tears of joy and self- 
abasement as the surrounding 
hills echo with the gorgeous 
scarlet-fringed blasphemy that 
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unfurls itself quiveringly from the open 
throat of Plus Four and scorches the 
leaves of an apple tree near-by. The 
stubborn ball sails over the edge of the 
sand pit and lands on the green ready to 
be holed out. 

І am sure you will not say І am ex- 
aggerating when I tell you that the Ber- 
litz Grad. drops to his knees and rever- 
ently kisses the shoe laces of his hero. All 
true golfers will bear me out that this is 
a natural picture. 

“Oh, sir," sobs the youngster, with an 


The Berlitz Grad. drops to his knees and 
reverently kisses the shoe laces of his hero 


expression. in his upturned eyes that 
Landseer put in the eyes of his deer- 
hounds, “where did you learn to do it?'* 

"Ah, lad!" smiles the crack golfer, 
raising the youth to his feet and brushing 
a bit of scorched mustache from his own 
upper lip, “these prep. schools are useless. 
Why, I don't believe you could even get 
out of a mere cuppy lie with your skimpy 
vocabulary and feeble imagery!” 

“Yes, yes," eagerly cries the tyro, “but 
where did you study, sir?” 

“In the mining camps in the Rand, on 
board a whaler in the foc's'l, 
with a post-graduate course of 
seven weeks with a number 
three company of actors doing 
one-night stands!” 

“Oh, sir,” persists the duffer, 
"vou're holding out on me! 
Even that training, as wonderful 
as it was, wouldn't account for 
the glitteringly pagan luxurious- 
ness, the pre-Raphaelite sump- 
tuousness and the Oriental lav- 
ishness and splendor of your 
language. There must have been 
something more— Tell me!" 

The Plus Four player smiles 
reminiscently and flicks the grass 
with his mid-iron. "Well, —I 
won't be selfish. I'd like to see 
you on the right track. I can 
see there's the right stuff in you 
if it can be brought out. There 
was something else. I spent a 
week in a moving picture studio 
and listened to a director put- 
ting on a three-reel melodrama!” 


"THERE are some simple souls 
who try to master the game 
of golf without recourse to the 
language of flowers. It can be 
done after a fashion, but it makes 
a tame and flabby pastime. 
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1 st The Full Floating Rear Axle Electrically Started and Lighted 
= Coat Full Equipment of Timken Bearings Completely Equipped 


—of Rough Stuff _ Finish 


2nd 
о f Coat OU'VE observed, haven't you, that the Studebaker 
Roug h St uff FOUR finish looks as bright and clean and fine after 
a year’s hard use as in the beginning? 

That kind of finish fights off depreciation. 

What do we mean by that? 

We mean it adds actual cash value when you sell the car 
and buy another. 

We emphasize this finish because it typifies a score of 
operations on this FOUR in which Studebaker exact- 
ness goes far, far beyond ordinary practice. 

Twenty-four operations produce this finish. 

As many, and as finely and thoroughly done, as on the 
costliest cars. 

You couldn’t buy a better finish, no matter what price 
you pay. 

Seventeen of them are painting operations—with a sand 
blast first. 

Why the sand blast ? 

To remove every impurity and make it impossible for 
the paint to flake. 

2 nd C Few cars — even among the highest price — use this precaution. 
oat Not only extra-zeal in painting characterizes this FOUR. 
i Va rnis h Scrupulous-exactness in every process, excess-caution in designing, 
steel-testing, heat-treating, case-hardening; special care in 
1 st stamping, drilling, machining, assembling, inspecting. 
y" Rub Unite all these and you begin to understand why we feel justified in 
pronouncing this FOUR the best value in the world at $1050. 


; ә га С - The Studebaker Proof Book describes and pictures the scientific 
ч, о at aN precision of Studebaker manufacturing operations. Send for it. 
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FOUR Touring Car $1050 FOUR Touring Саг - 
S SDE Tonning ar - - 1575 SIX зра pe - 1 

Г АНЕС SIX Landau-Roadster i SIX Landau-Roadster 
Ipe & Finish SIX Sedan, > = =o 2250 Seventeen: petar opera - | | SIX Sedan ss 2.5. 29 

* Model “35” Touring Car 12° ; а ; f 

arnis h Model “35” Coupe - - 1850 | 11912 — count them in the illus- Canadian Factories: 


six-Passenger “SIX” - 1550 tration — are required for the : 
Six-Passenger “SIX 1 Galsh of every Studebaker body. Walkerville, Ont. 


Buy It Because It’s a Studebaker 
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CUTICURA 


Because of its refreshing fra- 
grance, absolute purity and 
delicate emollient skin-puri- 
fying properties derived from 
Cuticura Ointment. 


Samples Free by Mail 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-р. 

hook. Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 133, Boston. 


Powdered Perfection 
for the Complexion 


^ A powder which an- 
F ound! swers the threefold 
* demand made in the name of beauty—it 

supplies bloom and fairness with skin protection, and it lasts. 


Ingram's 
veola . 
YOWUVETOINME 


Face Powder 50c 
At drug stores or by mail postpaid 


Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette, Many keep two tints 
handy. For evening, white or brunette powder is best, Por 
daylight, flesh or pink is best. For neck and arms, use white 
Send us 2c postage to cover the cost of mailing and receive free 
a sample of Milkweed Cream, of Velveola Souveraine, of Ingram s 
Rouge, also Zodenta Tooth Powder. 

FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Can. 56 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 


Ingram's Milkweed Cream 
Preserves Good Complexions 
—Improves Bad Complexions 

There Is Beauty in Every Jar. Price 50c and 
$1.00 at druggists’. 


After all, it’s language that makes the ball 
go, notwithstanding the misguided efforts 
of certain busybodies to have a Pure 
Thought and Golf Bill passed. 

What incentive would it be for the 
tiresome business man to skip out on 
the links in the spring if he couldn’t feel 
that at least there was one spot where he 
could unload some outdoor language that 
he had been accumulating all through the 
long winter? 

As someone has said: “ Breathes there 
a man with soul so dead that to himself 
(or even before relatives) he hath not 
said, “ IrgllraAHl” 

Of course, a man who will display 
language like that on little or no provoca- 
tion, or will employ garish Futurist talk 
when he wants to accomplish some easy 
stroke on the fair green, 15 nothing more 
or less than Nouveau Riche! 

Restraint and artistry should always 
be used. In other words make the Cuss 
fit the Shot! The truly great golfer knows 
just what language to use for each shot 
or mishap. He doesn’t waste a night- 
letter size anathema where a ten-word 
blight would answer. Below is a table of 
carefully selected epigrams for the man 
who takes his game seriously. As you see, 
these are necessarily in cipher. I might 
send translations to readers who are on 
the level, on receipt of two dozen new 
nine-dollar per doz. golf balls. No agents. 


p? 


Swinging over the ball “ 
Swinging over the ball in presence 
witnesses “ ! 
Slicing when you have advanced your 
right foot to correct the tendency “ 1% 
Topping your drive for the third time 
éé I? 


Lofting the ball out of sand pit over 


of 
1” 


bunker into another sand pit “ ! 
Hitting elm tree and having to go back 
200 yds. for ball “ EAM que pt 


Driving ball into pond and head of club 
coming off “ '9083731dhjeut!? !" 
Own caddie nudging opponent's caddie 


M s Nad 


A 


\ \\ NN \\\ \ 
\ 


when you address ball *O—O T K JOU 
RT! 1 
Opponent holding his watch оп you when 
you have lost your ball. '*O Scrumthound 

" 
When you start out with a joyous private 
hunch that you are on your game and 
you foozle every shot in eighteen holes. 
“O Prowg the Flugbestial Bolofeathered 
Smorcken to Eternal Gadunkensloam 


See what I mean? President Wilson 
could have done much better than “ Tut, 
Tut!" A man of his education and ad- 
vantages! He probably didn't realize 
that it was a snobbish thing to do— 
holding back the correct expression when 
everybody had a right to expect so much 
more of a man in his exalted position! 
It's like the young blood who swaggers 
down the Avenue without an overcoat 
when the thermometer is passing away 
at about ten above and everyone else is 
shivering madly. They all know he has 
an overcoat! But he won't wear it—just 
to be a smarty cat! 


LTHOUGH it looks rather well to 
carry a handsome leather bag with 
half a dozen polished clubs about with 
you on the links, the main point in being 
really proficient is to possess a rich golden 
brown bass voice, a talent for phrasing, 
and a splendid disregard for facts. 

In golf, as in bridge, the fascination 
lies in the postmorteming. It speaks well 
for the self-restraint of men that there are 
not more cases of manslaughter, mayhem 
and homicide in golf club cafés than are 
on record. ‘There is no man living who 
can listen with equanimity, and without 
a growing desire to take human life, to the 
detailed account of another man's shots. 

And yet no man who has ever played 
eighteen holes in his life can refrain from 
cornering another golfer who is trying to 
slink off the porch, and telling him how he 
made the eleventh hole in two, and how 


“ Beg pardon, old man, but may I ask where you studied? " 


I Should Say So, by James Montgomery Flagg 


Head of club coming off "—— ?9083731dhjeut!?!" 


he foozled his approach on number twelve 
and just missed holing out in three, and 
how his caddie stepped on his ball on the 
thirteenth and tried to sell it to him for 
a dime and bla, bla, bla . . . The other 
golfer doesn't give a whoop in Idaho. He 
only listens because he has lost his breath 
telling another man about Ais morning 
round! 

Golf seems to breed lies. Cuppy, 
brassie, and just plain lies like father used 
to make. 

No sane man will take another player's 
word for his score. His score card has to 
be witnessed. If you ask a stranger what 
kind, of a game he plays he will always 
say: "Oh, I’m pretty rotten!” Whether 
he is a duffer or a crack the answer is the 
same. If a man is playing his regular 
game, some good shots and a great many 
punk ones, he always says: “Gee, I cer- 
tainly am off my game!” If he makes a 
remarkably low score through some ex- 
traordinary luck he says with a compla- 
cent yawn: “Well, I’m on my game this 
morning!" And it's etiquette to smile 
and pretend to believe him. 


Golf has this advantage over baseball 
that the player does his own yapping 
instead of the onlookers. And. in an 
ordinary game, aside from a match, there 
are many opportunities to make a lovely 
low score, because your fellow players 
cannot keep their eyes on your move- 
ments all the time. 

So when you get into trouble on the far 
side of a hill and peck away at your ball 
like a riveting machine you don't need 
to count all the strokes, that is, if your 
conscience is an old family retainer and 
knows his place. If your conscience is 
well trained he will cough indulgently 
behind his hand, smile and mumble, 
“Oh, Master Percival!” and look up at 
the summer clouds. That is applying the 


methods of Business to Golf and, after | 


all, I mean to say . . . All these maga- 
zine articles on New Thought Golf are 
idiculous. It is, as Wallace Irwin once 
remarked about something, breaking a 
butterfly on a wheel. There is no more 
necessity for real thought in playing golf 
than there is in being an art or dramatic 
critic. Hence its wide appeal. 


Prize Contests 


$s HO к the Greatest Living Man 

in the U. 5.2” For the best letter 
of about soo words on this subject we 
offer three prizes: $20 first prize, $10 
second prize, $5 third prize. Competition 
closes July 15th. Winning letters to 
appear in the October number. 

Whether or not you wish to write a 
letter, be sure to send in a vote: the result 
of the vote will be published. Prizes will 
be for the best letters. 

The next contest will be, “What I Like 
Best About THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE.” 
Prizes as above. Winning letters in the 
November number. 


Your name will not be published with- 
out permission. Contributions to these 
contests will not be returned except 


where specially requested and postage is | 


enclosed. 


F YOU are a real enthusiast over THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 


have some of your friends see the magazine. 


A specimen copy will be sent to any address 
on application by postal card or letter to 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
381 Fourth Avenue 


New York City | 


What will he do? 

What will the tense, crazy-nerved, 
doped weasel of a man do? Baby’s cry 
calls the mother— baby, mother and this 


cruel, human vermin in a dark room — 
that’s what burglary is. 


Are you ready—if the time should 
come—to do your duty by your burglar? 


Between you and the burglar there is 
but one law—a law which was old when 
the cave man followed it—your right to 
defend your home and family. The 


IVER JOHNSON 
um REVOLVER 


Automatic 


is safe—safe even if dropped—safe in ner- 
vous hands, for its safety is automatic — 
part of the revolver— no levers nor buttons 
to press—or forget. The only way it can 
be fired is by a long pull on the trigger. 

'The final test — you can Hammer the 
Hammer. 


Equipped throughout with unbreakable 
permanent tension wire springs. 


$6.00 -- at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Dealers 


Send for our 82-page Book, bound in board 
covers, which tells all about Revolvers, Iver 
Johnson Champion Shot Guns, Bicycles and 
Motorcycles. 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 


130 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 
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GIPVASAT 1014 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, CINCINNATI 


НЕ beauty about Ivory Soap is that you can use it satisfactorily 
< under all conditions. 

. 4 A When the skin is irritated by sun or perspiration Ivory Soap 
- > 5 gives a pleasant bath because it is as mild as soap can be made. 


When your bathing is done in lake or stream you cannot find a 
handier soap because Ivory Soap floats. 


When there is general cleaning to be done—dishwashing, laundry 
work, etc.—it is unnecessary to provide a laundry soap, for Ivory Soap not 
only is a mild, safe cleanser, but a thorough one. 


For any purpose, in any place, at any time, Ivory Soap can be used to 
entire satisfaction, because it is pure, high grade and— floats. 


SEA 


IVORY SOAP. .... [mm ..... IT FLOATS | 
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Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 


entertaining Victor Herbert 


When this gifted composer hears his celebrated group 
of musicians on the Victrola, he hears it just as he person- 
ally directs it. 


And because Victor Herbert realizes that the Victor 
and Victrola alone bring to you the music of his orchestra 


as his orchestra actually plays it, he makes records only for 
the Victor. 


Besides Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, you can hear in 
your own home on the Victrola, Sousa's Band, Pryor's 
Band, Vessella s Band, Conway's Band, U. S. Marine 
Band, and other famous musical organizations from every 
part of the world. 


Any Victor dealer 
will gladly play se- f 
Í lections by Victor 
wes ы : Herbert's Orchestra 
E. a =- or any other music 
4 > you wish to hear. | 
d 


There are Vic ors 
vari А 5 Г at 
variety of sty’ es. ton 

к; о $200, 
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Mont 98 
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"HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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New [nglanq 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC sz. 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


The Largest and Best Equipped School of Music 


Located in the music center of America. It affords pupils the environment and atmos- 
phere so necessary to a musical education. Its complete organization, its imposing Con- 
servatory Building, splendid equipment, and the Residence Building offer exceptional 
facilities for students. . К 
Complete Curriculum. Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical, 
including Opera. | 
Owing to the practical training in our Normal Department, graduates are much in 
demand as teachers. 

The free privileges of lectures, concerts, and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble 
practice and appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advan- 
tages to the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ and violin experience 
in rehearsals and public appearances with orchestral accompaniment. 

Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 

Scholarships. A limited number of scholarships in Composition (Director’s Class) 
available 1914. Address RALPH 1. FLANDERS, Manager. 


You get a whole new novel 
every month in 


MUNSEY'S 
MAGAZINE 


and get it first, get it before 
it goes into book form. 


The Munsey with its com- 
plete novel and all other 
features costs you I5c. 


The same novel when it 
goes into book form will 
cost you $1.50. 


MILITARY SCHOOL 
IN MIDDLE WEST 


Rated by U. S. Government as one of the 
ten “honor schools.” 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


| hits the mark in a Boy's Education. Reaches 
and develops, mentally, morally and physical- 
re ordinary day schools do not interest. 
Colleges, Universities, Govern- 

es, or Business. Men teachers 
Individdal instruction 


system reaching every student. 
Swimming pool. New gymnasium. Situated in 
historic Lexington, on Sante Fe trail, 43 miles 
from Kansas City. Easy of accessfrom all points. 
For catalog and further information address 


The Secretary 1523 Washington Ave. 
, 


LEXINGTON, MO. ) 
CHOOSING 
THE SCHOOL 


It’s a hard problem to de- 


cide,isn'tit? So many schools 5 7 
and you know so little about them Мох 
—but we do. Write to us first. Get A 
just the help you need and save А 
trouble. Nocharge. Simply tell us: 


(1) Desired part of U. S. (2) Protes- @ 
tant or Catholic. (3) Your yearly ex- 

pense limit. (4) Kind of school. (5) For Boy 
or Girl. (6) Age. Tellus those 6 things, and 
we will help you select the school that best meets your 
requirements — based on personal visits and careful inves- 
tigation of more than 1,000 schools. It's like investigating 
the schools yourself. Our service costs you nothing. It is 
entirely disinterested. Write us now, 


The Chicago Tribune ,,., 523 


une Bldg. 
Bureau of School Information Chicago, Ill. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 
per year. Special Course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


Missouri, Columbia, 

a kg and Conservatory of Music. 
Christian College 3g. Conservatory of Music. 
Officially standardized. 64th year. Located in a ''city whose busi- 
ness is education.’ 20 college-trained instructors, 5large buildings. 


20-acre campus. Outdoor sports. Home care. For year book write 
Mrs. L. W Sr. Crain- Moss, President. 690 College Place 


The Lady Jane Grey School for Girls Вафат, N. T. . 


32nd year—Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, 
Mount Holyoke. General Course. Special courses for High School 
graduates, Music and Domestic Science. Exceptional home life, 


ЎЎ Tug Misses Hype 
Principals { Ezta VıRarxıa Joxxs, А. В. 


THE VERMONT ACADEMY For Boys 


Saxtons River, Vermont. An ideal school for wholesome train- 

ing and thorough education. Special attention to life in the open. 

Certificate to colleges. Lower school for younger boys. 
Principal GEORGE B. LAWSON, M. A., D. D. 


THE SANFORD SCHOOL 


Ridgewold, Redding Ridge, Conn. On a modern 300- 
acre farm. Varied life out-of-doors, as well as 
athletics. Individual attention under experienced 
teachers. Careful preparation for life as well as for all colleges. 
A summer session. D. 5. SANFORD, A. M., Headmaster, Box M. 


St. Paul's School 


Healthfully located in beautiful Garden City, Long Island, 
18 miles from New York. Buildingscompletely eguipred. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, fine athletic fields. Prepares 
for any college or scientific school, Competent master at 
the head of each department. 
A Lower School for Younger Boys 
For information and Catalog address 


WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster, Box 75, Garden City, L. I. 
cel анана Recta ень A tnd 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 


pu^ 


7 MUSIC 


Chicago's Foremost School of Music 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Public School 
Music, Dramatic Art, etc. 75 eminent artists, 
Superior Normal! Training School supplies 
teachers for colleges. Desirable Dormi- 
tory Accommodations. Diplomas 


and Degrees. 29th Annual Session 
(=) begins Sept. 10,1914 For catalog 
К? and general information address 
John J. Hattstaedt, President, a 


656 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. LS 
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This road is 


ERE is a Tarvia-built road 

that for three years has 
carried the heavy traffic of sight- 
seers to the New National Mu- 
seum in Washington. 


Ordinary macadam would have 
lasted but a few months in this 
location. 


The addition of “Тагуіа X" asa 
binder, when the road was con- 
structed, has been sufficient to 
keep the surface in splendid con- 
dition for three years, with the 
prospect of very little main- 
tenance expense in the near 
future. 


Tarvia is a dense, viscid coal tar 
product of great bonding power. 
It introduces an element of plas- 
ticity in the roadway and binds 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Cincinnati inneapolis Pittsburgh 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Ltd.: 
Halifax, N. S. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) 
In U.8. Expert Advice free. Want for girls or 
boys? Maintained by American Schools’ Association, 
1012 Times Building, New York, or Masonic Temple, Chicago 
— 


ER RY HALL Joni Caine or young wore 


Certificat 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, etc. Art, music,ex- 
Laer poe Swimming pool. Christian school with 
home care and country environment. For further information, 
weltate thePriseipal. Di Miss Frances L. Hughes, Bex 222, Lake Forest, illinois 


Bise t Election! Gres with 
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tories, M ped aualii to Dos ийире! кыз in Касы 
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Engineering 


weir. detail taught. Actual construc- 


‘In One Year 


21 years’ reputation, with over 2000 
young men trai year opens 
Sept. 23rd. Send for new catalogue. 
123 TAKOMA AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


D 
Preserves Roads , 
Prevents DUS i as 


three years old— 


Booklets free on request. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY «еф 


Boston St. Louis 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


Roads around New National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. Constructed 
with "Tarvia X". 


the stone in a tough matrix. 
Internal friction under heavy 
loads is prevented. Water runs 
off the surface instantly, and 
the tarviated macadam will not 
ravel on slopes. The surface is 
automobile-proof, producing no 
dust. 


Tarviated macadam in the end 
costs no more than ordinary 
macadam—its first cost is a 
little higher, but its maintenance 
cost is very much lower. 


Tarvia is made in three grades: 
“Tarvia X" is suitable for build- 
ing Tarvia-macadam roads; 
“Tarvia A" and “Tarvia B" are 
thinner grades suitable for roads 
already in use, to preserve them 
and make them dustless. 
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A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
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260-page catalogue free. ase address 
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CHILDREN 
Moy HAVE 


Because of its soothing emol- 
lient properties in all cases of 
irritation of the skin and 
scalp, especially when assist- 
ed by light touches of Cuti- 
cura Ointment, a fragrant, 
super-creamy emollient. 


Samples Free by Mail 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address ''Cuticura,'"" Dept. 133, Boston, 


YOUR LANGUAGE 
TELLS WHAT YOU ARE 


Grenville Kleiser (famous Speech Specialist) 
is giving a wider scope in life to hundreds of 
earnest men and women through his “wholly 
Mail Course in Practical English 
and Mental Efficiency. 


ENLARGE YOUR STOCK OF WORDS 


Learn to use the right word in the right place. 
A limited vocabulary means limited thought, limited 
power and authority. Grenville Kleiser will give you a 
supreme command of words. 


WRITE LETTERS, ADVERTISE- 
MENTS AND STORIES THAT MOVE 
MEN TO “DO THINGS." тһе Kleiser Course will 


give you the fundamentals that lead to success in any 
style of literature. It teaches the kind of English ex- 
pression that awakens attention and compels action. 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME OR BUSI- 


. There is scarcely any stronger im- 
petus towards promotion and individual progress in busi- 
ness than the ability to express yourself in concise, gram- 
matical English. The Kleiser Course will make you a 
bigger, more successful man by giving you this power. 


BE A MAN OF CULTURE AND | 


ee 


POWER. Good English is the “hall-mark” 
of a gentleman. It enables you to enter good ,society and 
to feel at ease in the company of cultured people. The | 
Kleiser Course in Practical English will awaken latent 
powers and ambitions. Not only will it give you a com- 
mand of language, but it will develop personal magnetism, 
powers of concentration, will power and build up a personali- 
ty which will command recognition and advancement. It 
requires spare time only, and is free from involved rules. 
Write today on a post-eard for full information and 
free Booklet “How to Become a Master of English.” 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 121, NEW YORK 


The Editor’s Table 


Edna Ferber’s latest story, Jerry Travers on the winning 
golf shot, and Flagg are features that march with George 
Fitch's “Homeburg Band" in THE AMERICAN for September 


WO celebrated con- 
tributors to the joy of 
living introduce our 
next issue. Both may 
be called AMERICAN МАСА- 
ZINE institutions—James 
Montgomery Flagg has the 
cover, while Edna Ferber 
leads off the number. 
Of course Mr. Flagg 
makes illustrations for other 
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ттен BY MOLLINGER Bü 
James Montgomery Flagg | 
Йй 
Sm || 
ons Every- | 
ody wants his pic- [| 
tures, and he is a young \\¥ 
. . Е 
man with amazing en- ў 
ergy. But only in THE AN 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE N 
does he appear each month ҸҸ 
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in charge of his own depart- 
ment. There is none like it 
anywhere, for in “I Should 
Say So” Mr. Flagg’s humor- 
ous observations find their 
fullest and freest expression. 


He has the rare distinction of being the 
one writer who feels that his text is really 
illustrated, and the one artist who knows that 
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| An all-star cast of 
humorists in the 
i September number 
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Edna Ferber 


MOFFETT STUDIO 


alpine beauty 


is one of the 
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the reading matter is as good 
as his illustrations. 

It seemed highly desira- 
ble as well as fitting that Mr. 
Flagg should make a cover 
for the September AMERI- 
CAN. Naturally he chose 
the most interesting and pic- 
turesque subject he could 
think of—himself. 

The whole world knows 
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that Mr. Flagg is опе 
of the cleverest carica- 
turists this country has 
produced, and a consid- 
erable part of it knows 
also there is no human be- 
ing he caricatures so well as 
himself. Full knowledge of 
the subject enables him to 
let his technical skill have 
full play. The real Flagg 
shows in this cover in the 
glory of his smile and the 
of his hair. But those who know 


him will miss the splendor of his raiment, which 


most joyous expressions of his 
5 
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being. Even caricature has its limitations. 


WHEN ou open the September number 
you will ind Edna Ferber's name inviting 
you—an Emma McChesney story. She calls 
this latest tale “The Self-Starter," and it 
shows the further progress of young Jock 
McChesney in the profession of advertising, 
for it is ЫП that he is trying to make his 
chosen vocation a profession rather than 
merely a business. 

But you will think more of the relationship 
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between Emma McChesney and her son be- 
cause it has a touch of pathos only a mother 
fully can realize. His work calls Jock away 
from her. For the first time she is called upon 
to endure a separation that is more than 
physical. In this tale, more than any which 
has preceded it, you will respect Jock because 
he realizes something of the part his mother 
has played in his life. 


TEROME D. TRAVERS, who is recognized 
as our best amateur golfer even if he didn't 
win foreign championships, tells about “The 
Winning Shot" in the September number. 
Of course it is the putt, and there isn't any 
player, amateur or professional, who excels 
him in this most important department of a 
game whose popularity is growing so fast. 

Of course it is a fine thing for those who 
play the game to learn how to play it better, 


but what is most needed is to have more 


people take it up, and to this end it should be 
made less expensive than it is now. The only 
thing that has exceeded the advance in the 
high cost of living is the high cost of golfing. 


Q^ THE whole the September AMERICAN 
is as cheerful as it is significant, but 
there is in it one story that has no note of 
cheer. Yet it is one of the most powerful, 
most impressive, and altogether most wonder- 
ful things that has been printed in years. It 
is a picture, vivid, overwhelming, of the death 
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Maude Adams Would Be a Good Bamby 


“Ав ‘Bamby’ is being dramatized, I would suggest that Maude Adams be 
asked to take the rôle of Bamby. When will ‘Bamby’ be out in book form?” 
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cell of a prison where the condemned are 
executed by electricity. It has in it something 
of that quality which made Poe famous, and 
something of that quality which made Finley 
Peter Dunne's description of an execution one 
of the most powerful arraignments of capital 
punishment ever printed. This Boston Blackie 
tale by No. 6606 is by far the strongest of the 
series. It carries with it an irresistible fas- 
cination not only because of the pictures of 
realities that it presents, but because of its 
literary quality. It is something we need to 
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M. R. CHARLES, Wyckoff, N. J. 
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know about, yet it is best to read it in the 
bright sunshine. Wyeth’s pictures for these 
stories are really profound. The next set of 
illustrations is the most extraordinary of all. 


"THE Arrested Philanthropy of Mr. Tom- 
linson" is a continuation of the “Arca- 
dian Adventures with the Idle Rich" in this 
issue. In a way that will make you gasp 
Stephen Leacock turns his machine-gun bat- 
tery of satire against a kind of university 
which is big and powerful. 


EALLY the September AMERICAN marches 
with “The Homeburg Marine Band,” 
which is a riot of fun that mostly is wisdom— 
which exactly distinguishes the best work of 
George Fitch. It doesn’t in the least matter 
whether you ever lived in a small community 
or not, or had even a second-hand acquaint- 
ance with a local band; George Fitch takes 
you under his wing and makes you feel as if 
you had known the players all your life. Only 
if you had been a bandsman yourself, as he was, 
you could not see the humor in it all as he did. 


"THERE isn't space to tell about “The Bur- 
den of Being White," which Ray Stannard 
Baker discusses in “Seeing America," nor of the 
Harvard graduate who is responsible for the 
wild ‘“‘blood-and-thunder” melodramas which 
make him rich enough to enable him to write 
real plays and ever so many other things. 
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osmopolitan 


A winning combination! One of 
the foremost of living authors and 
*' America's Greatest Magazine.’’ 
The acquisition of Rudyard Kipling 
is a master-stroke well in keeping 
with the policy that has brought to 
Cosmopolitan the most famous 
names of contemporary literature. 


Kipling's Latest Work 


Kipling has just visited the East. 
He tells for the first time in Cosmo- 
politan what he saw. And his de- 
scription has all the variety, color 
and passion of the country itself. 


"Kipling's career began in the East. 
In the East were laid the scenes 
of his earlier successes, books that 
gave the western world a new reali- 
zation of Oriental life. 


“Kim,” “Plain Tales from the Hills," 
"Barrack-Room Ballads," and the rest of 
those vivid stories have gotten to readers" 
hearts in crowded cities, on lonely frontiers, 
and from the back stretches of Yukon to the 
palm-tufted atolls of Nicobar. Mulvaney 
and his comrade “ornaments to the British 
Army,” Privates Ortheris and Learoyd, will 
live forever. 


Kfpling went to the East as do thou- 
sands of tourists every winter—as a sight- 
seer. But his eyes were familiar with the 
things of the Orient, his mind schooled in 
its philosophy, his ears attuned to the unin- 
telligible noises of the Moslem bazars. 


k t of the Magicians” is a picture of 
the East the like of which will be hard to 
find. Start it in July Cosmopolitan. Only 
a quarter and the coupon will bring you a 
three months' trial subscription. Act now! 


osmopolitan| 


HOWest 40% St. NewYork Gt, $ 


FINISH THE TEAR 


= == — 
COSMOPOLIT. 
1 АМ MAGAZIN 
| 119 у 40th Street, New Tui City | 
Gentlemen: Twant to read Ru 4 
1 series In Cosmopolitan. I Pee be TEE | 


for a three , 
| ргїсе—45 eee trial subscription, regular 1 


Zest of life! 
That’s what you get 


In the stinging salt spray 


The keen sea air— 


That's what you get, too, when you 
Smoke LUCKY STRIKE 
The wonderful tobacco 


With the superb 


Flavor and relish. 


outing. 


LUEKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 
is the tobacco to take with you on your day's 


тщш 


| 


Riches cannot buy a better tobacco. Made | 
from fine old Burley—the best tobacco leaf | 


| ever grown for cool, slow, rich pipe smoking. | 
| | Full of the ripe mellowness of perfect leaves | 


44 perfectly aged. 


In a cigarette: The new Roll Cut form of 
LUCKY STRIKE is ideal for cigarette rolling. 


Crumbles up just right for 
a firm, handsome, full- 
bodied smoke; no unsight- 


In 5c and 10c tins—in 50c 
and $1.00 Glass Humidors. 


| 
| | ly bumps and twists to it. 
| 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Expenses 


is 
| College 
| Guaranteed 


Write for the little 
booklet, “What is a 
Crowell Cash Guar- 
anteed Scholarship?” 


ТООТ 


SAUL 


HERE are scores of students 

who will enter college in the 
fall, with all their expenses paid, 
through the aid of the SCHOLAR- 
SHIP BUREAU. A Scholarship, 
once earned, insures you a steady 
income every year in college. 


Scholarship Bureau 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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SERVICE N 
MONG merchants and manufac- 


turers the word Service is of 
great and increasing importance. 


The Gorham idea of Service is this: 


To design and execute the 
highest type of silverware. 


To distribute this silverware 
through leading jewe ers, SO 
that wherever you are, Lor- 
ham Silverware is obtainable 
at reasonable prices. 
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Over eighty years have been devoted 
b офат Company to ће faith. 


The 
fal carrying out of this idea. 


Acquaintance with the jeweler selling 
orham Silverware is worth while, as 
it will keep you in touch with the latest 
evelopments in one of the oldest and 
most honorable of the arts. 


All Gorham Sterling Silver- exte 
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ware bears this trade-mark SYA 
THE GORHAM CO. 
SILVERSMITHS 


NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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Togo policed the beach and had a dead line for certain dogs 
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TOGO, Mayor of Scituate 


Being the Chronicle of a Warrior and Gentleman 


E IS not really the 
Mayor of Scituate, 
any more than the 
Mayor of Avenue 
A is really the Mayor of 
Avenue A. We Americans, 
with our leaning toward 
hyperbole, have this fashion 
of conferring an unofhcial 
title upon the odd or un- 
usual personality of a dis- 
trict or a street. And the 
subject of this sketch can- 
not wear the robes of office 
in Scituate, Massachusetts, 
for two excellently valid 
reasons. In the first place, 
the township has no actual, 
legal mayor, but only а. 
board of selectmen; and in 
the second place, Massachu- 
setts has not extended the 
elective franchise to include 
a dog, able and self-sup- 
porting though he be. 
. Togo, the “Mayor of 
Scituate,” is a dog; and 
yet I think the town honors 
itself in the title. So would 
you think could you see him 
as I did yesterday morning. 
Some matter of official busi- 
ness had called him from à 
Peggotty Beach to the Harbor. As he 
ambled down the marsh road his hand- 
some, plumed tail waved gently from side 
to side, expressing benevolent emotions 
toward all creation. His orange-and- 
white muzzle, a little grizzled with years, 
pointed downward, as though the front 
half of him were meditating on the respon- 
sibilities of his official position. 

Hello, Togo!” I called from across 
the stone wall. Never faltering in that 
steady trot, 
and his fine, golden-brown eyes upon me, 
lowered his ears, gave two full sweeps of 
his tail and resumed, as he turned the 
corner, his appearance of benevolent 
meditation, And that full glance of his 

ad a punch" in it, as we say in our 
modern American slang. It arrested 
attention. One gets the same impression 


Togo turned his broad head, 


By Will Irwin 


Illustrations by Henry J. Soulen 


Mrs. Walter Haynes and Togo 


of a Somebody from a few able human 
personages of this generation. No one 
ever receives a full glance from Roosevelt, 
for example, without realizing that here 
is a man. Just so, no one with an ounce 
of discrimination can look Togo full in 
the face without realizing that here is a 
dog among. dogs. 


[КЕ many another eminent character, 
Togo sprang from humble and obscure 
origins. For the first years of his life I 
must depend upon town tradition. Ten 
years ago, it appears, a family of summer 
poopie rought his mother to the Sand- 
ills, a region of summer cottages. There, 
under the shadow of the historic Scituate 
lighthouse, Togo was born. When the 
family moved back to Boston in the 
autumn, Togo and one of his little 


brothers were somehow left 
behind. There are a few 
glimpses of the hardships 
which these two stray pup- 
pa endured that winter. 
alf St. Bernard, appar- 
ently, and half collie, they 
looked in this growing and 
starving period of their lives 
like hungry coyotes. Like 
coyotes, they lived by plun- 
der, hunting on the marshes 
as long as snow held off, 
making raids on back doors 
afterward. 
A band of trinket-selling 
Indians encamped that win- 
ter, near Greenbush, which 
all the world knows as the 
location of the only and 
genuine Old Oaken Bucket. 
A dog answering Togo’s 
description, it is remem- 
bered now, used to haunt 
the outskirts of this camp. 
He had already his mark 
of identification. At some 
time in his early wanderings 
he was scalded, and there is 
still a bare mark as big as a 
man’s hand on his back. 
By now his litter brother 
had disappeared. When at 
the break of spring Togo came out of the 
woods and resumed his raids, he had with 
him another comrade, a big, black, dis- 
reputable dog—still alive and still a 
tramp on Plymouth County. This dog 
had broken his leg and healed it himself 
by the tongue cure immemorial with his 
kind. The injury left him lame, and in- 
capacitated for success in war or pillage. 
Togo figured as the enterprising member 
of the team. People began to notice him 
and to entice him with table scraps. At 
the break of spring he would cut and run 
if anyone suddenly opened a screen door 
upon him. By summer he had made a 
partial reconciliation with humanity and 
had become the town dog, sleeping where 
night overtook him, taking his meals from 
any well-intentioned person. 
So Walter Haynes found him when the 
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Suddenly Togo, framed іп the remains of the window screen, was upon him 


Haynes family moved to the beach for 
the summer of 1905. Togo had by now 
filled out to a beautiful figure—a true 
cross, with the merits of both breeds. 
From the St. Bernard side*he had in- 
herited strength, bulk, and power; from 
the collie side, clean lines and alertness. 
His nose was fine and pointed like the 
collie's; his jaws were wide and strong 
like the St. Bernard's. His legs and tail 
sported glorious plumes, which he got 
from the collie side. Individu- 

ally, he had a strong neck and 

a most formidable set of teeth. 


INDING that this dog was a 

stray, Walter lured him with 
blandishments. The evening 
came when Togo followed him 
home and accepted an invitation 
to pass the night. Next morn- 
ing Walter tied him up. Togo 
resented that. Though he did 
not struggle he showed signs of 
fight whenever anyone, ap- 
proached him with food and 
water. The experiment looked 
doubtful; but after a week of 
steady wooing the Hayneses per- 
suaded Togo that a home, with 
men to follow and observe, with 
women to make a fuss over one, 
and with steady meals, was the 
true sphere of a dog. He de- 
cided to adopt that family. 

His full entity had not come 
into him, however, or else he had 
not yet given his entire confi- 
dence tohumankind. Though he 
attracted attention by his beauty 
he showed no exceptional person- 
ality or talent. He was grave 
beyond his year; if anyone spoke 
to him suddenly he struck a 
position of defense. That scald- 
ing, and what other ill-treatment 
none but he knows, had left 


‘man had provocation. 


scars in his mind as well as on his back. 
Also, something happened shortly which 
tended to confirm his worst opinion of 
humanity. A man who lived on the beach 
kicked him. I know nothing about the 
right or wrong of this case; perhaps the 
The point is its 
effect on Togo. He backed off; a look like 
a wolf's came into his eyes, and he showed 
the great teeth under his curled lip. The 
kicker did not follow up the attack. For 


Togo at the Indian camp 


a week Togo drew still further back into 
his clouds of misanthropy and gloom; 
and, as events proved, the dog did not 
forget. 

he Haynes family moved back to 
Boston in September. Walter Haynes 
in this period called constantly on the 
family of Big Chris O'Neil. Morar 
O’Neil, Big Chris’s daughter, was in 
due course of time to become Mrs. Wal- 
ter Haynes. Now, among the New Eng- 
landers of Irish extraction who 
rake the Irish moss from the 
rocks of Peggotty Beach, Big 
Chris is bead man. He weighs 
only a little more than a hun- 
dred pounds, while little Chris, 
his son, is a six-foot Hercules. 
The beach named them thus 
before anyone knew that Chris- 
topher O'Neil, Jr., had inherited 
from his mother's side. Still, 
in so far as Big Chris is con- 
cerned the name fits, after all, 
since the use of size is power. 
The whole beach knows that 
Big Chris can do more work in a 
day than any other man of any 
weight in Scituate. Though the 
O'Neils already owned a dog 


IN. they consented to entertain Togo 


for the winter. 


BEFORE snow flew Togo had 

undergone that experience 
which rounds out the characters 
of dogs and has been known to 
do something for the characters 
of men. He found the nucleus 
of his affections. He became 
first Margaret O’Neil’s dog, and 
then the dog of the entire O’ Neil 
family. He took them all into 
his life, including Bess, a good 
old bromide of a water spaniel. 
Bess endears herself by one 
special trait. Whenever the 
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Taking a walk with the ladies he will ignore the most insulting challenges 


O'Neils have a caller Bess goes out on 
the beach and brings him a present, like 
a stick, a stone, a nail, or a dead fish. She 
lays this present in the visitor's lap, sits 
down, and waits with thumping tail for 
approval. As with most bromides one can 
prophesy all her reactions, even this one. 
Tom's guardianship over the family 
became embarrassing by its intensity. 
For example, a boy of the town came to 
the O’Neil back door, and fell 
to frolicking with Miss O'Neil. 
He made pretense of hitting her 
with a basket. Suddenly Togo, 
framed in the remains of the 
window screen, was upon him. 
The boy saved his life by holding 
the basket before him until Miss 
O'Neil and her father subdued 
their dog. Later, one of the 
mossers, playing with Bess, ac- 
cidentally hurt her so that she 
yelped. Togo came over a dory 
with a spring like a lion; and 
again the O'Neils came to the 
neighbor's rescue just in time. 
hat .summer none of the 
Hayneses except Walter came to 
Scituate. They gave up their 
cottage on the beach, and the 
very man who had kicked Togo 
the year before took it over. 
Previously, Togo had shown his 
resentment only by refusing to 
speak to his enemy when they 
passed. But to see such a person 
dwelling in the home of his 
friends, where first he made his 
peace with humanity, strained 
all Togo's feelings. On two 
evenings out of three this man 
came home to find Togo sitting 
on his doorstep, defying him to 
enter. When Togo chose the 
front door he entered his house 
by the kitchen, and vice versa. 
e 


never argued the question. 


Of course he might have shot the dog; but 
well he knew that to shoot Little Chris 
would have caused him scarcely more 
trouble. 


I CANNOT trace all the stages or in- 
cidents by which Togo worked his way 
into his recognized position as the unique 
personality of Scituate. I only know 
that within two or three years full ap- 


fJ. Saulen 


He nearly made scandal at the church before 
he learned that he must not follow to Mass 


poses began to dawn on the town. 
e first came into general notice through 
his genius in war. Certain dogs of the 
peaceable breeds are born with the highest 
fighting abilities. I once knew a slim 
and effeminate-looking Irish setter which 
regularly whipped bull terriers. With 
his size, his powerful neck and jaws, his 
rotective armor of felt-thick, slippery 
air, his intelligence, his courage, logo 
made himself the Scituate cham- 
pun of all breeds. Not that he 
ooks for trouble—although when 
trouble thrusts itself upon him 
he fights with an unctuous joy 
in his own technic. 

His position in the dog world 
became apparent when Scituate 
people began to observe and 
study the singular behavior of 
certain neighborhood dogs. Peg- 
gotty Beach of summers has an 
atmosphere all its own. It is a 
-little half-moon-shaped strip of 
sand running without sudden 
dropinto a surflessocean. Above, 
the moss-houses fringe the rows 
of summer cottages; on the sand, 
groups of bathers, babies, and 
summer couples divide space 
with the dories and the beds of 
Irish moss, drying out from 
golden-brown to oyster-white: a 
safe and sociable beach, where 
one may loll with comfort and 
mild, innocent interest all day 
long. Such a spot, what with 
attractive holes, busy  boat- 
launchings, alluring scents, in- 
viting dead crabs and jellyfish, 
wriggling, exciting starfish and 
well-intentioned humanity, were 
heaven to the canine soul. Nev- 
ertheless it was observed, about 
the summer of 19o7, that certain 
dogs never came nearer to Peg- 
gotty Beach than the little point 
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He waited until the brown dog came out, confronted him majestically in the 
middle of the road, and added him to the number of his respectful vassals 


of rocks which bounds it on the north. 
There they would sit, looking with wist- 
fully cocked ears at the inviting prospect 
below, but never venturing upon the sands. 
It was further observed that Togo spent 
his days from dawn to twilight on the 
beach, pausing now and then to receive 
chin chuckings from the men and baby 
talk from the women, but mostly ranging 
up and down with a responsible air. Now 
and then he had a fight—always a sharp, 
short, decisive battle, ended before any- 
one could stop it by the retreat of the 
other dog. 

We perceived at last what Togo was 
doing. He had constituted himself Com- 
mittee on Admissions to Peggotty Beach. 
Whenever a new dog appeared Togo took 
the matter under advisement for a time, 
while he decided whether the stranger 
might remain. If he ruled adversely he 
thrashed that dog, and continued to 
thrash him until he learned that he was 
not elected. I am not saying but that 
Togo administers this office capriciously. 
He has refused beach rights to individuals 
which seem to me all that a dog should 
be, as well as to certain surly and treacher- 
ous examples ‘of the species. Still, Togo 
may beright. The judgment of a sapient 
dog on dogs, of a sapient woman on 
women—who am I that I should disagree? 


HOWEVER, I cannot understand what 

logic he has in his aversion to white 
dogs. That is one tint which he can- 
not abide. Perhaps he remembers and 
resents some old experience with bull 
terriers. No pure white dog, be he 
terrier, Spitz or spaniel, has been a per- 
manent feature on Scituate Beach since 
Togo got his championship. That aver- 
sion led to an ungallantry still held 
against Togo by his critics and enemies. 
He once bit a little white lap dog in the 
eye—did it with the whole beach looking 
on. "But he's got his alibi," says 
Little Chris; “he thought it was a rabbit!" 


Togo maintains his sovereignty over 
Scituate Beach to this day; and his 
official functions by no means end with 
the acceptance or rejection of candidates. 
For one thing, he permits no fights there 
other than his own affairs. When trouble 
breaks out he bounds into the midst of 
it, expertly worms the contestants apart, 
bites them impartially until they have had 
enough, and chases them from the scene 
of battle. Once last year two little 
Boston terriers, endowed with the in- 
stinct of the bull breed for infighting, 
came to grips. Try as he might Togo 
could not separate them. He stood apart 
for half a minute considering this prob- 
lem. Then—so Mrs. O'Neil informs me 
—he caught one of the brawlers by the 
loose skin of his back, dragged them 
both into the ocean and held them there 
until they strangled and let go. 


S9 FAR as I can learn, Togo has never 
been beaten in a fair, stand-up fight. 
The one exception is only apparent; and 
that blot he wiped out afterward. A big 
brown dog which lives on a neighboring 
farm always resented his supremacy. 
One day this farm dog “laid for" Togo 
behind a hedge, sprang on him unawares, 
and got a grip which the champion could 
not break. Торо came home that night 
with a lame paw, a gashed head and an 
ear torn along all its length. In a state 
of physical pain and mental discourage- 
ment he laid himself down behind the 
stove, and accepted the ministrations of 
Mrs. O'Neil as one whose only business 
in life is to recover health. He stayed 
close to the house in a tense state of 
depression until his ear got well. Then 
he repaired to the hedge, waited until the 
brown dog came out, confronted him 
majestically in the middle of the road, 
ane added him to the number of his 
respectful vassals. 

However, if he was not thrashed once, 
I dread to think what happened to the 


other dog. One night Mrs. Dugan, 
Walter Haynes’s sister, heard a scratch 
and a thump at her door. She opened 
it to find Togo in a dreadful state—his 
head bleeding, one paw completely out 
of commission, every movement tor- 
mented by some internal injury. He 
crawled painfully into the kitchen, gave 
his tail a thump which said: “Send for 
the doctor," lay back and closed his eyes. 
Mrs. Dugan sent for the doctor and for 
Mrs. O'Neil. Togo recognized his mis- 
tress by a glance of his eye and a wave 
of his tail, but indicated that he did not 
care to be moved. There he lay until he 
recovered. Sick at home after his en- 
counter with the brown dog and later 
when he ran afoul of an automobile, he 
assumed all the prerogatives of an in- 
teresting invalid. He whimpered and 
made a fuss when he thought anyone was 
looking. Now, sick away from home, he 
bore the painful ministrations of his doctor 
and nurse like a Trojan, showing only by a 
lifting of his lip how much they hurt him. 
Still, the summer people used to say: 
“Wait until he tackles a bull terrier or 
one of those big Airedales—it will be an 
amateur against a professional." 


THAT also happened in time, and in such 
manner as to rejoice the native heart. 
A summer visitor to Third Cliff brought 
down a big, rat-nosed, sword-toothed 
bull terrier. I say nothing against bull 
terriers as a breed—not I, who once owned 
the faithful, intelligent, utterly adorable 
Diane of that strain. But certain bull 
terriers thrive on trouble, and this was 
one of that kind. On the way over in 
the barge he tried to jump out at every 
dog he saw. Established on Third Cliff 
he made a circle of devastation as far as 
the marshes. 

“There’s a dog here you’d better look 
out for,” said the barge driver to the 
owner of the bull terrier. “I fancy my 
dog will look out for himself,” replied the 
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other. Two or three days later Togo, 
ostentatiously minding his own business, 
trotted along Third Cliff. The inevitable 
happened; four men struggled for ten 
minutes to separate them. The bull 
terrier had just a spark of life left in him; 
and whether he died in the dog hospital at 
Boston or recovered eventually, I never 
knew. Accounts differ. 


ONE dog alone Togo refuses to fight 
under any provocation. That is his 
chum of his first starving, vagabond 
winter—the lame, decrepit, old, black 
fellow, still a tramp, living on this family 
or that between his spasms of yearning 
for the road. Time and hardship have 
done their work on his disposition; he is a 
surly, ungrateful old beast, full of crotchets. 
On three occasions of which I know— 
Togo must know of many others—the 
old fellow has offered battle to the 
champion. Togo, when he sees that there 
is no escape, simply rolls over on his back, 
puts up his legs and makes that gesture 
understood by all honorable dogs as a 
sign of surrender. He will no more fight 
his old chum than he would fight Bess. 
And this, though you may believe that I 
imagine it, is the truth. No one will 
doubt it who knows the admirable Togo. 

So far, it were easy to picture Togo as 
nothing more than a canine prize fighter. 
Did the chronicler relate merely the 
Chevalier Bayard's deeds in battle, so 
might you think also of the knight with- 
out fear and without reproach. There 
are those, indeed, among Togo's friends 
who deplore this tendency in his nature. 
Mrs. O'Neil, for example, never quite 
reconciled herself to his joy in battle. 


Last summer a lively and slashing Aire- 
dale appeared in Scituate, making havoc 
among the native dogs. With some 
whose pets had suffered the dog became 
unpopular—unjustly, I think. I myself 
have observed his private disposition no 
less admirable than his behavior in battle. 
His enemies designed to lead Togo past 
the Airedale's house and let canine nature 
do the rest. When they put this pro- 
posal to Mrs. O'Neil she replied in words 
which stung. It was like asking her to 
enter Little Chris in a prize fight. 

For if he is a warrior he is also supremely 
a gentleman. Let us consider now not so 
much his public acts as the lighter and 
more intimate phases of his character. 

When the Haynes family reéstablished 
themselves in Scituate they had begun to 
marry and set up separate establishments. 
Each of these households stood onl 
second in Togo’s affection to the O’Neil 
family. At regular intervals Togo visited 
them, saw that all was well and no pro- 
tection needed, accepted perhaps of a 
little refreshment, and proceeded to his 
other duties. As time passed he made 
fast friends with other permanent or 
transient residents and added them to his 
calling list. . 

In one such household the friendship 
stood cracked for years through an un- 
toward incident. At the time of the 
quarrel Constance was three years old 
and Kilby five. That pair of babies 
possessed as much energy and resource in 
mischief as a whole East Side gang. How 
they washed Mother’s old lace in red 
paint is a story which will last until 
Constance is a grandmother. And the 


things they did to Togo when he called 


resembled the rack and thumb screw. 
Togo took it all, dog fashion, from little, 
feminine, large-eyed Constance; but he 
seemed to feel that Kilby, being older 
and a male being, should know better. 

One afternoon their mother, sitting on 
the piazza with her brood, saw Kilby poke 
a stick into Togo’s eyes. She had opened 
her mouth to stop him when that hap- 
ened which paralyzed speech and action. 
Fogo had turned with one of his swift, 
almost catlike motions and taken little 
Kilby’s whole head into his mouth. For 
an agonized quarter of a minute even 
Constance stood like a statue, afraid to 
move. Then Togo released his hold, 
looked at Kilby with a glint in his eye 
and a wag of his tail which said: “ You 
see what I could do to you, young man,” 
and walked away. He was a long time 
making up this quarrel. 


I MYSELF am honored with a place on 

Togo’s visiting list. Perhaps four or 
five times a summer, and usually at 
night, I hear a scratch and the very ghost 
of a whimper at my door. I open it to 
find him gazing up into my face with the 
wolf-look asleep in his tawny eyes and 
giving out a peculiar note of his voice 
which is like the ghost of a whimper. 
That note I have heard from other dogs, 
but never so plainly as from Togo. It 
seems to express an affection deep enough 
to ad А pain. Then I ask him to 
shake hands—that being his only parlor 
trick. His response varies with his mood. 
He knows perfectly well what I want; but 
usually he holds out with a kind of 
masculine coquetry, requiring much caress- 
ing and pleadite efore he yields. Again, 


He plunges into the water, reaches over the side of the boat and carries them ashore— 
| sometimes still flopping—with an attitude of conscious industry and responsibility 
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I have seen him in a mood so expansive 
that he keeps giving and giving his paw 
until he bores me. This ceremony fin- 
ished, he pays his respects to whatever 
callers there may be, looks the house over 
with the air of a government inspector, 
and flops down in the middle of the group. 

Cynics have said that he makes these 
calls only in the hope of food. No 
slander was ever baser; I have never fed 
him. However, he will accept refresh- 
ments, if urged. Once Mrs. Dugan 
offered him a fish ball. Togo smelt it, 
looked up into her face and said with his 
eyes and tail, “No; thank you!” 

“Togo O'Neil!" said Mrs. Dugan, “if 
you don't eat that fish ball you'll never 

et anything more to eat in this house!" 
doro swallowed it at one gulp. 

After half an hour or so Togo rises to 
conclude the visit, bids everyone in turn 
good night and whimpers to be let out. 
Sometimes, though very rarely, he gives 
the hand that serves him one little, ten- 
tative lick. This is rare. Togo has all the 
quiet cordiality and yet all the reserve of 
the gentleman that he is. His languidly 
waving tail, the steady gaze of his golden- 
brown eyes, and his general manner, are 
the outward symbols of his affections. He 

asses, then, to the next house on his visit- 
ing list; and so, very late, to bed. 


NOTHING short of a chain can keep 
him away from any public function. 
When the ladies of this or that church 
give a sale, a strawberry festival, or a 
lawn sociable, Togo is the first guest to 
arrive, the last to leave, and altogether 
the life of the party. His own family is 
Catholic; but he himself sheds his broad 
tolerance even upon the Unitarians. Is 
there a dance anywhere on his beat? At 
some time in the evening you are sure to 
see him at the door, radiating delicate 
but majestic patronage on the proceedings. 
"Enjoy yourselves, my children," he 
seems to say. Does the life-saving crew 
go out for their practice? Togo will usu- 
ally superintend the proceedings. 
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When the mackerel or smelts are run- 
ning the mossers take to fishing. The 
pariahs of all nets on that coast are the 
soft, perishable hake, commercially use- 
less except for bait or fertilizer. When 
the O'Neil dory comes in from the launch 
with the catch, Togo lets Big Chris and 
Little Chris attend to the mackerel, but 
he himself helps bring in the hake and 
pile them on the beach. He plunges into 
the water, reaches over the side of the boat 
and carries them ashore—sometimes still 
flopping—with an attitude of conscious 
اد‎ and responsibility. 

Saturday night, when the Idle Hour 
Moving Picture Theater offers a special 

rogram, when all three alleys at the 
howling parlor are running full blast, 
when the soda fountains keep open until 
midnight, when there is a dance at the 
Library, when the farmers from Green- 
bush way and the mossers from the 
beach repair to the Harbor for a sociable 
evening—that is Togo's time for a peri- 
odical canine debauch. Never by any 
chance may he be found at home after 
supper of Saturdays. He seems omni- 
pen at the Harbor. Drop into the 

owling parlor; he is in the corner, 
watching the game. Repair to the 
Moving Picture show; he is there, too, 
visiting with the ticket seller in the office 
or watching the film from the back of the 
house. By and by, sounds of yelps, 
howls, barks, and shouts arise from Front 
Street; it is Togo again, reducing a 
new dog to the true respectful attitude, 
or settling some old score. Now Sun- 
day morning is different—although Mrs. 
O'Neil was at some pains to teach him the 
difference. He nearly made scandal at 
the church before he learned that he must 
not follow to Mass. Even yet, though he 
knows Saturday night and Sunday morn- 
ing, he has not mastered the church calen- 
dar to the extent of recognizing the fixed 
feasts. On those occasions the ushers 
watch the door carefully to guard against 
the appearance of a large orange-and-white 
dog searching in the pews for his family. 


How much the gentleman Togo is, I 
could not begin to tell. Clean-mouthed, 
sweet-smelling, snowy in his white areas, 
he attends with the solicitousness of a cat 
to the care of his body. No one needs 
bathe him; he sees to that himself, wadin 
out into the ocean and "'sousing" himsel 
in the waves. The gentlest dog is likely 
to be a pig about his eating and drinking; 
but here, too, though a mighty trencher- 
man, Togo displays a daintiness and con- 
sideration which the mothers of Peggotty 
Beach hold up as a lesson to their children. 
If he is eating and Bess pokes her nose into 
the plate, Togo stands aside and yields 
it all to her. He will not drink from the 
same vessel as another dog nor after an- 
other dog. The pan must be refilled for 
him. Among his major chivalries is his 
reluctance to fight when he is taking a 
walk with the ladies. On such occasions 
he will ignore the most insulting chal- 
lenges. f kave even seen the other dog 
nip at his legs and seen Togo pass it 
over with nothing more than a glint of 
the eye which says: “Pll see you at the 
proper time.” I have also caught him in 
the act of returning, after the walk, to 
polish off the offender with his well-known 
expertness. 


ALL these chivalries, O. Henry strained 
severely. This personage of the liter- 
ary name was a pudgy, amorphic English 
bulldog from the Lawson kennels which 
Walter Haynes brought to the new es- 
tablishment when he and Miss O’Neil 
married. I digress to mention his leading 
traits. So extremely was he “undershot 

that his lower jaw seemed like a trough. 
People used to say that he would have 
drowned in the rain but for his tongue, 
which covered the trough like some 
strange, tropical pink leaf. His life 
story carries the sadness of ambition un- 
fulfilled. Being of the bulldog strain, 
he had the bulldog’s valiant heart, his 
joy in combat—and no apparatus to 
carry out his desires. His teeth would 
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Wonder Shots that Won Golf 
Championships 


By Jerome D. Travers 


Present Amateur Golf Champion of the 
United States and Champion in 1907, '8, and 712 


HAVE watched a ball game and at 
some critical point I have seen a 
home batsman lash out a two base 
hit just beyond some infielder’s reach, 
scoring the winning run. And I have 
thought that I was thrilled to the limit. 

I have watched football games, and at 
some close stage have seen a fast half- 
back suddenly swing loose, dash past all 
ор sition except one lone man playing 

ell back, and as this lone tackler dived 
for his man I was still sure that I was 
thrilled to the limit of things. 

But last fall at Brookline, Massachusetts, 
where America’s Open Golf Championship 
was under way, I found that I had never 
been thrilled before—that I had just dis- 
covered what the word thrill really means. 

We were standing around the eight- 
eenth green that Frida afternoon, know- 
ing that Vardon aid Ray, the great 
English players, had tied for first place, 
when word came in that young Francis 
Ouimet, the fine youn Massachusetts ama- 
teur, was still in the fight and 
with a bare outside chance 
to tie the two English stars. 

The story of that remark- 
able finish, where Ouimet 
accomplished the miraculous, 
has already become old in the 
telling, but there are two 
shots concerning which I do 
not believe that ' *the half has 
ever been told." Tomy mind 
these two putts outlined the 
most wonderful golfing psy- 
chology that the game has 
ever known in all its history. 
And before I take these two 
shots up I should like some- 


No one who hasn't been through it 
can ever appreciate the strain that 
comes in the winning of a first champion- 
ship. It is almost unbearable, and has 
broken many golfers who might have 
added the title to their achievements. 


My First Championship 
MY FIRST championship came over the 


“оспа course at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1907. Inthe final round of that affair, play- 
ing against Archie Graham, I had come to 
the thirteenth hole in the afternoon with 
the lead of five up and but six to play. I 
had to win but one more hole of the re- 
maining six to be champion. I had to 
halve but two holes to be champion. Yet 
when I came to my last putt on the thir- 
teenth green I almost cracked. I had 
only a four-foot putt to make in order to 
win, and even if I missed it I would be 
dormie five. I felt that day that I couldn’t 
make that putt if I had to be shot. I 
told Graham so. “Oh, 
drop it in,” he remarked, 
“апа end the agony. You 
couldn’t miss it with your 
eyes shut.” 

I got the putt, but I was 
surprised when it dropped 
in. Now I am not sup- 
posed to be afflicted with 
any great amount of nerv- 
ousness, but here was a 
putt that was not at all 
vital or important, but 
which came near upsetting 
me because I realized that 
a championship was so 
close. I am using this case 


what further to illustrate the DAETA ET ipu FORDE: JOE TQ 


psychological eens of 
the occasion from a section 
of my own golfing experience. 


The greatest amateur golfer in this country be- 
gins this month a series of articles—filled with 
thrilling incidents, sound advice, and good stories 


to illustrate the remark- 
able psychology involved 
in those two putts by 
Ouimet last fall. 
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Two World-Beaters 


HEN Ouimet had finished the six- 
teenth hole he still had a three and 
a four left for a tie with the two Britons. 
And a three on the eighteenth hole was 
next to impossible except by a fluke, so 
he had to get a three on the seventeenth. 
Now the seventeenth green at Brookline 
is a most treacherous affair, or was that 
day, with a decided slope and as fast as a 
streak. Probably the strongest part of 
my game is putting, and that green had got 
well upon my nerves and had me guessing. 
On his second shot that day Ouimet 
planted his ball on the green about twenty 
feet from the cup and above the hole. It 
was almost impossible to get close to the 
cup on your second shot here, as the hole 
was close to a bunker that would have 
meant disaster in case of any deviation 
from an almost perfect line. So Ouimet 
had to play above and to the right of the 
hole, leaving the hardest of all putting 
combinations, a down-hill, sidechil putt. 
It was as about as difficult a putt as a man 
was ever called upon to make. Under 
the circumstances it was almost beyond 
hope. There was hardly a chance for him 
to lay dead. If he missed the cup over 
the fast, tricky green he was almost sure 
to go five or six feet below and have 
another hard putt for a four. And even 
a four there would have been useless. 
Ouimet knew this, and he must have 
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figured just what it meant. But even 
though i knew he had a wonderful tem- 
perament for golf, I was surprised to note 
the sure, easy, and confident way he went 
to that putt. I recalled my own experi- 
ence of six years before. Yet here was a 
kid of twenty—without a flutter. He 
went for the cup as if he had been trying 
a practice putt. Over the wet, slippe 
green rolled to a fast smoothness the ball 
started on a perfect line, curved in at 
exactly the right spot and struck the back 
of the cup with as welcome a cluck-cluck 
as I have ever heard. 

But that wasn’t all. He had gotten his 
three on a par four hole—the hole that 
next day cost Vardon any chance for the 
championship, as the Englishman took a 
five there - Dur there was still another 
hole to play and a hard one, calling for 
fine golf to register the needed four. 
Ouimet had a good drive and played a 
fine second shot over a road guarding the 
pen to the edge of the bank, where the 

all struck in the rain-soaked turf and 
stopped dead. "There was a dip in the 
green between his ball and the cup with 
the hole up the slope. On this shot I 
would have used a putter to follow the 
roll of the ground and get up fairly close. 
But Ouimet elected to use a mashie, and 
when he pitched the ball landed six or 
seven feet short—not an exceptionally 
long distance away but the most trying 
distance imaginable when one needs that 
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putt badly. He had already wriggled out 
of one close call and was up against an- 
other—one shot left to tie Britain's two 
golfing kings and keep his country on the 
golfing map. It was that one shot, ог 
America passed, to let England fight out 
America's championship on American soil. 
The nervous strain here must have been 
even greater than it was upon the previous 
hole. There he was, with three thousand 
of his countrymen looking on and pray- 
ing for his success. I have never seen 
an occasion so charged with excitement. 
The air was rife with it, and you could 
feel suppressed emotion darting about like 
currents of electricity. Again I recalled 
my experience of six years before and the 
nervous flutter I felt where everything 
was in my favor, and I wondered if a 
human lived who could hold his poise in 
Ouimet's place. With me, it wasn't so 
much the fact that he made the putt as 
it was the way he went about it. There 
was no sign of any sort of nervousness. 
He walked up to his ball with an easy, 
steady stride, barely took a look at the 
hole, wasted no time in getting set, and 
with three thousand of his followers al- 
most breaking apart under the strain he 
putted boldly for the center with a clean, 
free tap that could have come only from 
muscles under perfect mental control. 
And when that putt dropped I realized 
then that I had never felt a regular thrill be- 
fore—that the others were all counterfeits. 


A Record Putt 


FROM the viewpoint of psychology 

these two putts of Ouimet’s were the 
most wonderful I ever saw. But from the 
physical side of things I once saw Walter 
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Ouimet’s famous putt on the seventeenth green at Brookline 
“The hardest of all putting combinations, a down-hill, side-hill putt, about as difficult a putt as a man was ever called upon to make" 


J. Travis, the veteran, sink the most 
wonderful putt it has ever been my lot 
to witness. 

The occasion was a Metropolitan Cham- 

ionship at Garden City with Travis and 

ilder of Boston in a hard match. Travis 
was four down and four to play, hanging 
on by a thin thread of hope. But Travis 
settled down and won the fifteenth and 
sixteenth holes, leaving himself only two 
down with two holes left. He had to win 
both, of course, to even get a half. But 
his rally seemed to be fading out at the 
seventeenth hole, and those who had 
wagered four to one against Wilder—one 
man I know had bet two hundred dollars 
to fifty dollars on Travis—were looking 
on with sick expressions. For all Wilder 
needed was a half here to win the match. 
And after playing three shots he was only 
four feet ton the cup. And Travis on 
his third shot was barely on the green, 
thirty feet away. 

The battle seemed to be over beyond 
any hope, for Travis was not only thirty 
feet away but he had one of the trickiest 
and hardest greens on the course to putt 
over. And even if he made the putt the 
odds were that Wilder would also make 
his from that distance. Travis had no 
chance to try for a straight putt. There 
were two decided breaks in the slope of 
the green, one to the left and one to the 
right. And between these two mounded 
slopes there was a narrow gap between 
knolls. It was impossible to follow the 
line of this gap because the cup was set 
back of a knoll to the left, blocking en- 
trance in that direction. 

He had only one way to go, and that 
was to take the mounded slope to the 
right. The Old Man walked up to the 
cup and studied the line carefully from 
that angle. Then he walked slowly back, 
studying the lay of the ground along the 
line he must take. He had to figure all 


this tricky slope to the inch, and to the 
inch for thirty feet. For any slight break 
off the right line would probably put 
him three or four feet away at the finish. 

After a careful survey he walked back 
to his putt and with a free tap sent the 
ball spinning along. It took the slope to 
the right, wound its way along this raised 
mound and, winding, turning, twisting 
up-slope and down-slope, it broke in at 
exactly the right spot, about twenty- 
eight feet away, and it then plumped 
зне into the center of the cup, tak- 
ing its last run from a decided down-hill 
spin where the green sloped off abruptly 
toward the hole. I’ve never seen another 
like it. 

The effect was so startling that Wilder, 
being human, promptly missed his four- 
footer and then lost the next hole, leaving 
the match all square. He rallied after 
this and fought an even fight at the 
thirty-seventh, thirty-eighth and thirty- 
ninth holes, but at the fortieth Travis 
sank another hard putt for one under par 
and won the match. 


Taylor’s Escape 


"THESE long putts are sometimes neces- 
sary to save one’s fate. In fact, the 
occasion develops rather frequently in 
championship play. 

At Hoyloke last summer in the British 
Open, J. H. Taylor, the crack English 
pro., found himself up against a similar 

roposition. Now Vardon had won the 

ritish Open on five occasions and Braid 
had won it on five occasions. Taylor had 
won only four times, and he was, of course, 
highly keyed up with the idea and with 
the hope that he might tie his famous 
opponents. This tournament was played 
in a hard rain coupled with a driving 
wind, the severest test known. And before 
the seventy-two-hole medal round started, 
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the field was so large that it was necessary 
to have a qualifying round where only a 
certain proportion, those among the best 
twenty in each group, could qualify. 

In this qualifying round Шр had 
failed to strike his gait. He had been a 
trifle off. So much so in fact that it 
looked for one shaky moment as if he 
wouldn’t qualify. Taylor had come to 
the last green and the finish with but one 
shot left to get in and get a chance to 
continue. If he missed this putt he was 
out of it for good, out among the discards. 
He was twenty feet away from the cu 
when he started his putt. The ball 
trickled on, came to rest at the edge, 
hung there for an interminable length of 
time and finally wobbled over in for the 
needed four. And after that narrow 
squeak, where the odds were five to one 
against him, Taylor went out and won 
the British Open Championship for the 
fifth time, tying the records set up by 
Harry Vardon and James Braid. 


Treed ?—Not Quite 
BELIEVE two of the best shots I ever: 


made were both pulled off under similar 
conditions. The first one was at Baltusrol, 
the second at Englewood, and both were 
in Metropolitan Championships. In each 
case, with hard matches on, against 
Seeley first and Byers later on, my ball 
had come to rest just in front of a tree 
with the hole on beyond. There was no 
chance to shoot straight for the cup, as I 
was unable to get my club back without 
striking the tree. To play safe was use- 
less, for I had to reach the green even to 
get a half. So on each occasion, I took 
a desperate chance, standing with my 
back almost to the hole. To play the 
shot from this stance I had to play 
almost at right angles to the green, allow- 
ing for a terrific pull. On each occasion 
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A 400-yard hole in two! 


The diagram shows a 160-yard “hole 
out” with a mid-iron which Gil Nicholls 
made. А shout from the green told 
him he had made a 400-yard hole in two 


I swept my club around, put my wrists 
sharply into the shot and in some way 
managed to engineer sufficient hook to 
save the hole. 

There were two other shots that saved 
me in one of my toughest matches. They 
came last fall at Garden City against 
Ouimet in the Amateur Championship. 
He had been playing at top speed, and I 
knew that I had a battle under way early. 
At the finish of the morning round I was 
one up. But Ouimet started off briskly 
in the afternoon, caught me soon, and 
after leaving the seventh hole was one up. 
Playing the eighth hole we were about 
alike on our drives, and he followed with 
a fine long pitch to the green, only eight 
feet from the cup. I saw then that the 
situation was becoming serious. If he 
won this hole, he would be two up with 
only ten holes left, and at the clip he was 
traveling this would leave me in a dan- 
gerous fix. I knew, after he had made 
this last shot that he figured the hole 
won—that he was practically two up. I 
saw also that I had a chance here to jar 
some of his confidence loose by turning 
the tables. So I put all the psychology 
and wrist play I had into my shot, landing 
only three feet from the pin. He then 
missed, I holed out for a three and was 
all square in place of being two down. I 
won the ninth hole and we halved the 
tenth, leaving me one up. He made 


. another bid at the eleventh, where his 


second shot was only twelve feet from 
thecup. This time I took another chance 
of driving a blow home, and from one 
hundred and forty yards away planted 
the ball within two feet of the pin. But 
the shot that turned the tide, as Ouimet 
admitted later on, came at the eighth hole. 


The Heavy Strain 


T IS remarkable in golf how often one 

shot will win or lose a match. Most 
people fail to appreciate the abnormal 
strain, both physical and mental, under 
which the player must fight his way 
through the field. I once knew a star 
football player, a guard weighing over 
two hundred pounds who had never taken 
out time in his football career. He was a 
glutton for hard work, and was always 
able to finish even a big battle in fine 
condition. After finishing college he be- 
gan to pay more attention to golf, which 
he had played at intervals only before. 
In one of the big championships toward 
the finish of the tournament he almost 
collapsed under the strain, playing so 
badly that he was beaten easily. He told 
me afterward that he had never believed 
it possible that a game like golf would 
send him to the mat where he had been 
able to survive football without a flutter. 

The difference is this: in football the 
player suffers only from physical weari- 
ness; but in golf the mental strain is so 
great that unless a man has absolute con- 
trol of his nerves they become raw and 
leave him a nervous wreck for the time 
being. Two days after a football or base- 
ball season is over the players are gen- 
erally feeling fit. But last fall it was 
several weeks before Ouimet recovered 
from his Brookline experience, and at the 
end of the season J. J. McDermott, one of 
the greatest professionals in the country, 
broke down and had to take over a month’s 
rest. 


If a man hasn’t almost complete con- 
trol over his nervous system he will never 
win achampionship. Vardon, Braid, and 
Taylor, the great British golfers, who 
have each won the British Open five 
times, are all masters of their tempera- 
ment. They have learned to take the 
game as it comes—to accept their fate 
without a complaint. If they miss a shot 
you will never see any one of them bat 
an eyelash. They know what it means 
to keep an unruffled temper and to be 


“The most wonderful putt (one by Travis) 


"It took the slope to the right, wound its way along 
up-slope and down-slope, it broke in at exactly 
and then it plumped squarely into the center 


poteet of some reserve force to fall 
ack upon at the time when needed. 


Freaks of Nervous Force 


HIS nervous force works in queer and 

mysterious systems. There are some 
people who are highly nervous in medal 
rounds but who become steady when they 
swing into match play. I never do nearly 
as well in a medal round as I do in a 
match round. On the other hand, the 
system works exactly the opposite with 
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Wonder Shots that Won Golf Championships, by Jerome D. Travers 


Charles Evans, Jr., Chicago’s young star. 
Evans can literally eat a medal round 
alive, taking it without a quiver. But in 
match play he is generally below form. 
In 1912 at Wheaton, Harold Hilton had 
led the field in the medal round with a 
seventy-five. Evans was the only one 
left to tie the English champion. He had 
a four left to tie at the final hole. This 
hole is over four hundred yards long, and 
Evans, after a bad tee shot, had to play 
his second far wide of the green to get out 


it has ever been my lot to witness” 


this raised mound and, winding, turning, twisting 
the right spot, about twenty-eight feet away, 
of the cup. I've never seen another like it" 


at all. This left him a high, difficult 
pitch over some trees to reach the green 
in three and have a chance for his four. He 
executed the pitch perfectly with won- 
derful nerve and judgment and landed 
on the green twenty feet away. Then, 
although not a steady putter, he walked 
up and sank his putt for a four. 

He had mastered the nerves of medal 
round. But at match play, when we 
met in the thirty-sixth hole final, he was 
not the same. Evans has won five out 
of his last seven starts at medal play in 


the amateur championship, but has yet 
to win the match play championship. 
And while I have won the championship 
on four occasions, I have never even 
figured in a medal round. Which shows 
how apart the two systems are and what 
different types of golf are required” to 
meet the two occasions. 

When this lack of confidence arrives 
the golfer is in a bad way. At Garden 
City last fall, Evans was playing against 
E. M. Byers, of Pittsburgh. For the 
greater part of that first round Evans had 
mastered his weakness on the green, had 
recovered confidence, and was going along 
as oply Evans can when he swings into 
his best stride. At the seventeenth hole 
he was six up on Byers, with the match 
well in hand. Playing the eighteenth the 
Chicago golfer pitched to within ten feet 
of the cup. Byers was twenty-five feet 
away. On his approach putt Byers ran 
six feet over and missed coming back, 
netting a four. Evans had two putts to 
win and three to halve. He hit the cup 
for a two, but caromed four feet away, 
and finally took three putts from that 
distance, losing the hole with a five. 

This sudden recurrence of bad putting 
get upon his nerves again with the result 
hat, while still five up, Evans lost this 
margin within the next nine or ten holes, 
and finally had a thirty-eight hole battle 
ahead before he could win. That one 
hole had cost him all this extra nervous 
strain, and he was still unsettled from his 
strenuous experience next day when he 
met J. G. Anderson, and was beaten in 
the semi-final round. If he had been able 
to have made that one short putt he would 
have finished his morning round seven up, 
and more than likely would have won 
with ease in the afternoon, thereby being 
able to reserve his nervous force for a 
better showing next day. 


The Effect of One Shot 


‘THE effect of one good shot or one 

bad shot is often startling. In the 
Metropolitan Open Championship held at 
Englewood in 1911, Gilbert Nicholls was 
playing his last nine holes. He got a four 
on the tenth, playing at only a steady 
clip up through here. The eleventh 
hole there is four hundred yards along. 
Nicholls put away a good drive, and on 
his second shot used a mid-iron. The 
ball started on a line for the cup, and a 
second later a shout came from those 
around the green. He had holed in two 
from one hundred and sixty yards away! 
From that point no golfer that ever lived 
could have touched him. He finished the 
nine in thirty, breaking all previous 
records by two strokes and winning the 
championship in a walk. After that one 
two he picked up two other holes in two, 
playing with such confidence and daring 
that it seemed as if he couldn't miss from 
any distance. 

Lu September at Brookline in the 
American Open, I followed one of the 
leading professionals competing there. He 
had been moving along steadily until he 
finally came to one of the most treach- 
erous greens. The hole was a long one, 
over four hundred yards. His drive was 
a beauty. He played a wonderful second 
shot on the green about four feet above 
the cup. He had this putt for a three. 
If he could make this hard hole in three, 


A slice that won a championship 
"By some strange freak Hilton's ball 
struck a projection from the side of the 
rock and caromed off upon the green for 
a sure four in place of an almost sure six'" 
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he would probably be off on an inspira- 
tion dash, a hard man to head off. The 
green was as fast as lightning and the 
putt was down-hill. He putted, missed, 
and the ball, like a man grasping for a 
hold as he rolls down an embankment, 
twisted and rolled on by the cup and 
traveled twenty feet before it stopped. 
He took three putts to get back in the 
cup. In place of getting a three he got a 
six, and from that point on faded out of 
the championship fight. That one shot 
had destroyed all his confidence, had 
given him a deadly fear of the greens, 
and he was through. 


The Upset 
SEVEN years ago I found out what a 


shock arrives when the other fellow 
does the unexpected. I was playing one 
of my first big matches with Walter J. 
Travis at Garden City. He was a veteran 
then and I a kid. We finished the first 
thirty-six holes all square. We halved 
the thirty-seventh, and at the thirty- 
eighth I pitched on the green within ten 
feet of the cup, while Travis over-played 
into the bunker beyond. I considered the 
match over then and there. It had been 
a grinding one all the way and I could 
already taste the sweets of victory. Then 
I got my first shock: Travis played fram 
the bunker within a foot of the hole, dead 
for a three. I was more than shocked. I 
tried for my two, missed and over-ran, 
and then missed my three, losing hole and 
match. That taught me a lesson—not to 
consider any hole won or lost until the ball 
was in the cup. I’ve never forgotten it. 


Possibly the hardest upset that ever 
деч came at Apawamis іп 1911, 
when Harold Hilton of England and Fred 


Herreshoff of Garden City fought out the 
championship round. They were all even 
at the end of thirty-six holes. The thirty- 
seventh hole, which naturally is also num- 
ber one, is located upon a high green, 
bordered at the right by a towering rock, 
almost a cliff. Both drives were down 
the middle, but Herreshoff had the best 
shot, within easy pitching of the green. 
Hilton therefore had to play first. His 


shot, badly sliced, traveled off to the 
right, and the match looked to be over 
with America on top. For it seemed as if 
nothing could keep that ball from bounding 
off from the cliff into an almost unplay- 
able spot. Herreshoff, after the grinding 
journey, must have thought .the same, 
and so must have felt that at last his 
work was done. But by some strange 
freak the ball struck a projection from 
the side of the rock and caromed off upon 
the green for a sure four in place of an al- 
most sure six. The upset to Berreshoff was 
quite natural and his approach was bad, 
costing him the hole and championship. 
One of the most fatal single shots that 
I have ever seen was played by 
Heinrich Schmidt at Garden City in the 
last Amateur Championship. Schmidt 
had done wonderful work in the English 
Amateur and was well touted for this 
tournament. His first round was badly 
played, the eighteen holes costing him 
eighty-six. He steadied down in his 
second journey, however, and came 
through with seventy-nine. This left him 
tied for last place with twelve of us who 
had also required one hundred and sixty- 
five for the thirty-six hole test. Then we 
all started in to play the next extra hole 
where twelve of the thirteen were to 
ualify with only one to be dropped out. 
The main object here, of course, was to 
play safe. Schmidt had one of the best 
drives of the lot, and before it came his 
time to play a second shot he had seen 
two others go into the deep bunker or 
trap guarding the green. All he had to 
do here was to be sure of getting well over, 
even if he over-ran the green. But in 
place of this he used a niblick, tried for 
a most difficult pitch, and fell short in 
the worst sort of trouble, putting him 
out of the tournament. As he was com- 
ing back upon his game at a lively clip he 
might have had a good chance, but 
faulty judgment left him at the post. 
Golf is full of single chances of this 
nature, where one shot may win or lose 
and where calm judgment and control of 
nerves is necessary to achieve the right 
result. There is no actual physical con- 
test of man against man, but there is a 


heart-tearing contest of nerve against 
nerve all the way, and the one who comes 
through safely must hold himself perfectly 
in hand. For it is hard enough to keep 
the pace at a normal clip at a crucial spot, 
much less rise to the occasion with a phe- 
nomenal shot that decides the day's issue. 

But one of these phenomenal or unex- 
pected shots always works with double 
force. It not only gives the one who 
makes it greater hope and confidence, but 
it comes as a hard shock to the other man 
who had considered the hole won. 


A 269-Yard Carry 


"[ HERE is still another class of golf 

shots, not so interesting, as they lack 
the mental side, but wonderful from the 
physical power required. An example is 
the shot Ea Ray played at the sixteenth 
hole at Shawnee. This hole is about two 
hundred and sixty-eight yards from the 
tee. It is guarded by a deep brook, and 
beyond the brook a decided up-hill slope. 
Before Ray came up, Vardon, McDer- 
mott and Alec Smith, all long hitters, 
took drivers and after clean wallops 
struck the side of the bank and fell short. 
The shot had to be nearly all carry, as the 
ground was soft from recent rains and the 
up-hill slope prevented much run. When 
Ray stepped up he took a look at the 
hole and then stepped back, called his 
caddie and replaced his driver, taking out 
a cleek. The crowd around gasped—and 
then laughed. But Ray knew what he 
was about. Weighing two hundred and 
twenty pounds, with broad, sloping shoul- 
ders that denote great physical power, 
he ranks among the longest drivers in 
the world. With a tremendous swipe 
he hurled the head of that cleek into the 
ball, and when it landed on a full carry 
the white pill was within ten feet of the 
cup. He had carried brook, slope and 
everything else in the way with a cleek, 
where other long players had failed with 
a club that is supposed to get twenty 
yards more distance. 

But, after all, it is the shot played with 
the brain and heart rather than with the 
arm and shoulder that counts most. 


What club is almost as important as all the other clubs put together? 


Jerry Travers answers this question next month and also gives 
seven rules for learning how to use this club successfully 


E SANG of dells and murmuring bees, 
Of hyacinths and primroses, 
And all his rhyme seemed to smack 


good 


Like growing herbs and balsam wood. 


He celebrated mighty men, 


Huge robbers haunting brake and fen 
Who with a back-stroke clove in two 
Three foemen, without more ado. 


The Master 


By Harry Kemp 


But when I came to London Town 
Where dwelt this singer of renown 
Up a long flight of stairs I climbed 


To gain the attic where he rhymed, 


And found—no man of great affairs— 


But a small, mouse-like thing, whose cares 
Had turned him prematurely gray,— 


One who had never been away 
Five leagues from tram-ways all his years 
It moved my very soul to tears. 


A Romance 


of the Hills 


An Abandoned Wooing 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Illustrations by Walter King Stone and Phillipps Ward 


HE garrulous old lady in the 
squalid house a quarter of a mile 
back up the road had assured 
Alice Barnwell that the aban- 
doned house she had discovered had been 
built by Hiram Rollins. Hiram’s son Jim 
had gone to New York, and his daughter 
Sarah had married, too, forty years ago, 
and left the valley. The farm had been 
untenanted since. It was two miles from 
Alice’s boarding house, two miles nearer 
the wilderness of Moosilauke’s northern 
shoulders and under the very shadow of 
Kinsman, which leaped up from the rear 
door. Alice hastened back to her find, 
feeling rather sorry for poor Hiram Rol- 
lins, who had hewn a clearing in the 
mountain forests, only to have it go back 
to wilderness again—rather sorry for 
Hiram, and angry at his posterity. 
The house was guiltless of paint, and it 


had weathered to a lovely mouse-gray. 
It was only a story and a half high—a 
cozy size, Alice thought wistfully, for a 
poor school-teacher rapidly approaching 
spinsterhood. On one side were the relics 
of an orchard, the trees gone to suckers, 
with many of their larger limbs blown 
down. Across the road stood the great 
gray barn. The barn door had fallen in, 
and through the dim interior Alice could 
see long cracks of light which separated 
the boarding at the farther end. 

She walked around behind the house 
first, and found a low ell, terminating 
in a woodshed, with an open arch. A 
sawbuck still stood there. Outside the 
kitchen door was a stone well curbing and 
a long sweep over it. She peeped in at a 
kitchen window. There she could see, 
over a soapstone sink, the huge brickwork 
where once a fireplace and oven had been, 


later evidently closed up for a more mod- 
ern range. The range had disappeared. 
The old stone hearth, however, took up a 
quarter of the floor space. 

She walked around to the front again, 
and peered into those windows. ‘There 
was no furniture save one plain wooden 
chair, which looked unspeakably lonely. 
None of the window panes was broken. 
Alice thought, with a smile, how few 
panes would remain intact, even for one 
year, in a deserted house in the city 
neighborhood where she lived. 

he decided to enter the house. First 
she looked instinctively up and down the 
road, but nobody was in sight. Nobody 
was ever in sight on that road. She tried 
the front door, and then the kitchen door, 
but both were locked. She tried one or 
two windows, but they were nailed down 
from within. Finally she went around to 
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They walked higher and high- 
er up the mountain, into the 
green silences of the woods 


the shed, where she had noticed a door lead- 
ing into a store-room behind the kitchen. 
Here, too, the lock was set, but thedoor had 
warped from a leak in the roof and by a 
strong pull she opened it, with the bolt 
still shot. It opened suddenly, nearly 
knocking her back against a chopping 
block, and as it flew out, a strange, musty, 
cold atmosphere smote her nostrils. 


THE girl shivered; then, with a little 
laugh at her own foolishness, stepped 
across the threshold. She was in a rough, 
unfinished room, half shed, where a pon- 
derous wooden washtub still stood on a 
bench, and a rusty sap kettle occupied a 
corner. The door to the kitchen yielded 
to her touch, and she passed on. The 
silent house echoed to her footsteps, and 
she instinctively began to move on tiptoe. 
Two doors led from the kitchen, one to the 
left, one to the right. Each, she discov- 
ered, led to small corresponding rooms 
behind the two front rooms. They were 
very small. How easy it would be, she 
thought, to remove the partitions, making 
two large living-rooms down-stairs! She 
looked out of the southern windows, 
through the forsaken orchard to the far 
blue heave of Moosilauke. The room was 
musty. She pulled at the nail which held 
a window, but it would not budge, so she 
passed through the front room with its 
one dilapidated chair, into the hall. 

The hall was hardly wider than the 
door, and facing the door the stairs went 
straight up between the walls. Spiders 
had spun webs across, from rail to rail. 
Holding her parasol in front of her to 
break the webs, Alice mounted the stairs. 

There was a chamber on either side at 
the top, the ceilings, water-stained and 
cracked, sloping with the roof down to 
within three feet of the floor. They were 
lighted by windows at the ends. 

* | don’t quite know where I could put 
the bathroom," Alice said aloud. Then 
she stopped, astonished at the empty 
sound of her own voice. 

The sun was rapidly declining toward 
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the tops of the western hills when she 
closed the woodshed door as far as she 
could, set a stick against it, and walked 
back to her boarding house. 

Next morning she borrowed a hammer 
from the tool house, slipped the key of 
her room into her sweater pocket, together 
with her penknife, a piece of twine and 
some matches, took a book in her hand, 
and once more set off up the road. 


ER stick still rested, undisturbed, 

against the woodshed door! The girl 
ran to the nearest apple tree and cut off 
a number of small water sprouts, lashing 
them together with her piece of twine into 
a rough broom. Then she entered the 
house and turned to the southern front 
room. With her hammer she drew the 
nails from the windows, and pried up the 
reluctant sashes, several large pieces of 
putty falling out in the process. There 
was an inrush of warm, fresh summer air, 
and suddenly the sound of birds was 
audible in the house. The musty gloom 
seemed to vanish as if by magic. Then 
she swept down the cobwebs and brushed 
the floor as well as she could, sweeping 
the dirt into the fireplace. Running out 
again, she gathered a few pieces of dead 
wood and kindled a tiny fire on the hearth. 
Then she dusted the one rickety wooden 
chair, placed it by the open window, sat 
down—and cathe. 

She did not read her book that morning. 
Indeed, it was soon time to be going back 
for dinner. She did nothing but gaze out 
at the mountains through the straggling 
orchard or down the brown road where no- 
body passed, and luxuriate in the lone- 
liness and this sense of possession she was 
beginning to feel. 


“Oh! if I could only buy it and live 
here all summer!” she suddenly exclaimed 
aloud, as she rose and put down the 
windows. 

She carefully replaced the nails in the 
holes, but loosely, so she could pull them 
out with her fingers, and as she reached 
the shed door she tried her key in the 
lock. It fitted! With a little е on 
of delight, she ran and tried it on the 
kitchen door. It fitted there, also. It 
would not fit the front door. She made 
bis exit by the kitchen, locking up behind 

er. 

That afternoon she gathered balsam 
boughs, making them into a cushion for 
the old chair. In the morning she once 
more set forth, with her new cushion, a 
tumbler smuggled from her room, her 
book and some writing materials. On 
the road she gathered a bunch of wayside 
flowers, and her first task was to set them 
in the tumbler on the mantel above the 
fireplace. Then she opened the windows, 
put her cushion on the chair, and went 
out to the woodshed. The old sawbuck 
was heavy, but she tugged it into the 
room and then went to the tumbling barn 
for a board. From the sawbuck to one of 
the low window ledges she placed the 
board. On this table she placed her port- 
folio and her book. 

“There,” she said, “what could be 
nicer?” 

She wrote a letter, while a Peabody in 
the orchard sang like mad, and she could 
hear a squirrel running about overhead. 
Then her watch told her it was time to 
leave. 

“To-morrow,” she thought, “I will 
pring my luncheon, and explore my whole 

arm!” 
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fell down through her pasture and un- 
der the road not two hundred yards 
below the house. 

“I must get my kettle and fill it," 
she thought, starting back toward the 
dwelling. She entered the kitchen 
door stepping quickly and lightly into 
thefront room. Just as she reached 
the threshold, she heard a key rat- 
tling in the lock of the front door and 
stopped abruptly, her hand going up 
to her bosom. She was too startled 
and abashed to move. 


SHE heard the rusty bolt shootback, 
she saw the knob turn, the door 
open, and a man step into the tiny 
hall. He took another step, and stood 
on the threshold of the door into the 
sitting-room. He was clad in khaki 
trousers and a gray flannel shirt. On 
his back was a canvas pack, and a 
sheathed hatchet hung from his belt. 
As he pulled off a felt hat, Alice 
saw that his forehead was burned 
red, as from recent unaccustomed 
exposure to the sun. He was appar- 
ently a young man, under forty at 
any rate. Just now he looked less 
angry than surprised. He did not 
speak. Hemerely looked Alice straight 
in the face, as if he expected her to 
speak. She faced him from the 
opposite threshold, and rallied her 
faculties. 

“1—1 suppose you have as good a 
right in this house as I have," she 
finally said, “only I came first." 

“Yes,” he re hed, calmly, “I sup- 
pose I have. It happens to be my 
house.” 

“Your house?” she gasped. “‘Are 
you a Rollins?” 

The man bowed slightly. “My 
grandfather built this elegant man- 


sion, I believe,” he said, “and my‏ رس 
e Aunt Sarah, recently deceased, dying‏ 
P a without issue, wished it upon me.”‏ 

wi 


"THE next day she begged 
aluncheon from her land- 
lady and a small pot to boil 


water in. While the lunch- 

eon was being put up, she 

ran quickly through several magazines and 
cut outa dozen colored illustrations, thrust- 
ing them into her book and putting in her 
pocket a paper of pins. Fifteen minutes 
later she was hastening down the road with 
eager feet. 

t was a little ceremony now with her 
to unlock the door of “her” house. She 
looked always down the road to make 
sure that nobody saw her. Inside, she 
placed her luncheon on the “table” and 
pinned her colored illustrations on the 
walls. With the flowers still fresh on the 
mantel and a red cushion on the chair, 
the room now looked bravely cheerful. 
She surveyed it with a little exclamation 
of pleasure, and went forth for her survey 
of the farm, which she had not yet in- 
spected. 

Far up behind the house she found a 
sugar grove, and then a mountain brook 
which came gurgling down out of the 
dark hemlocks above, clear and cold. 
Clapping her harids in sheer joy, she fol- 
lowed this brook, finding that it wound 
its way about the ridge to the south, and 


“T—I’m very sorry,” Alice stam- 
mered. “Of course d i no right to 
be here at all. I'm nothin bit a 
trespasser. I—I swept the floor for 
you and put up some—some works 
of art." 

She was a little more at her ease 
now, and determined to get out of 

her fix with the best face possible. 

The man stepped into the room and 
looked about. He looked at the magazine 
pictures on the walls, at the improvised 
table, and a long time at the girl herself, 
till she colored. 

“Pardon my curiosity regarding my 
tenant," he said; “but do you mind telling 
me if you are living here?” 


LICE colored still redder. ‘Certainly 

not!” she said. “I am boarding up 
the road at the Jackson farm. They told 
me this house was abandoned, and I’ve 
been letting myself in here with the key 
to my room, which happened to fit, and 
having a lovely time getting away from 
folks. I consider it very thoughtless of 
you to come before my vacation was 
over.” 

She spoke with some heat, and the man 
smiled. “Blame Aunt Sarah,” he replied. 
* Surely, it was natural of me to wish to 
view a country estate suddenly wished 
on me, wasn't it?" 

“Im sure you don't appreciate it half 


so much as I do, even if your grandfather 
did build it," Alice retorted, “and I'm 
very sure your Aunt Sarah didn't." 

She was still angry at his suspicion that 
she was a squatter—all the more angry 
because she knew the suspicion was ex- 
cusable. She was wishing hotly that she 
hadn't worn such an old dress that morn- 
ing. Still, at that, it wasn't the sort of 
dress a squatter would wear, and there 
were personal qualities a blind man ought 
to recognize— 

“Му aunt lived in this house once,” the 
man was saying slowly, “in this house, 
and this God-forsaken valley." 

“It isn't God-forsaken—it is only 
man-forsaken," Alice replied. “There is 
a considerable difference." 

“Ts there? I wonder!" The man 
slung his pack off with a thud and clatter 
to the floor and straightened his shoulders. 
“I don't believe there is much difference. 
I passed the church down the road, where 
no doubt my grandfather was a deacon. 
That looked God-forsaken, too.” 

“It pleases you to be flippant,” said 
Alice, her color still high. “Possibly you 
are unfamiliar with the words, ‘I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills’?” 

The man raised his eyebrows. “ Pos- 
sibly,” he said, “though I have been lift- 
ing up mine eyes, and my feet, too, for a 
week past. I spent a night іп the Madison 
hut, a night on Washington, and two long, 
blissful days in the Great Gulf. I even 
have a sneaking suspicion that one gets 
more strength Bom climbing a hill than 
from merely regarding it with uplifted 
eyes." 

“T fear we don't understand each 
other," said Alice. “I will not attempt 
to apologize for my trespass, as you must 
realize that I supposed your house quite 
deserted. Neither will I intrude any 
longer.” 


HE started into the room from the 

doorsill where she had been standing, 
to gather up her possessions. The man 
was regarding her keenly, and her color 
was high. 

“Since the house is no longer aban- 
doned, but mine,” he said, “I sincerely 
hope that you will not go, but will do me 
the honor to be my guest for luncheon. 
You were evidently planning to lunch 
here yourself. So was I. Die Little 
Buttercup, I’ve tea and I’ve coffee, not 
to mention succulent chops, in my pack. 
I have been for a week alone on the bare 
rock summits of the Presidentials. I’ve 
had a bath of solitude. I pine now for 
society—for your society.” 

The young woman paused and looked 
at him. “It is a strange request,” she 
said. “Апа you would think me rather a 
strange person if I granted it.” 


‚^1 already think you are,” he smiled, 
his eyes challenging her. 
«4 hy?" 


“Because of this,"—he waved his arm 
toward the pictures pinned on the wall 
and the sawbuck тайы Meca you 
come into an abandoned house twenty 
mie from anywhere and play like a little 
girl. 

“Possibly,” said Alice. “Would you 
mind giving me my kettle, Mr. Rollins?” 

The man picked up her little kettle from 
the hearth and swung it in his hand. 
“You should see my kit," he exclaimed, 
suddenly kneeling and unstrapping his 
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pack. As he knelt directly over her ket- 
tle, Alice was forced to stand and watch 
him. He drew out a blanket first, and 
tossed it to one side. Then he brought 


forth a paper of bacon, a paper of lamb. 


chops, a small sack of flour, and finally 
one of those compact, neat cook kits 
which fold up and fit part into part like a 
nest of boxes. 

“The chops I got back in the village 
this morning," he said. "Now look at 
the kit!" 

He opened it, put the handle on the 
fry-pan, set up the wire broiler, and 
snapped the handles out on the cups. 

* Could anything be neater?" he asked. 
“There are a dozen chops. I have tea, 
coffee and butter, too. Won’t you stay 
to lunch?” 


"THERE was something suddenly boyish 
about him in his enthusiasm over his 
smoke-blackened little cooking outfit. He 
looked up in her face most engagingly. 
She had thought his face hard at first. 
Now it was rather handsome. After all, 
she had left that morning to be gone all 
day. Besides, she could pretend she was 
entertaining him in Aer house. It had 
elements of adventure—and it was two 
miles away from the boarding house, in a 
deserted valley! 

“I will stay—on one condition," she 
answered. 

* And that is?” 

“That you will tell me what you are 
going to do with this farm." 

The man rose, laughing. * Perhaps I'm 
deeper than you think," he said. “ Per- 
haps I'm going to sell it to you!" 

“Oh, if you only could!” she exclaimed, 
with such feeling that his smiling face 
grew grave and he inquired kindly: 

“But why not? It's of no earthly use 
to me!” 

“Why not!” she laughed, bitterly. “1 
am a school-teacher and my father never 
had any money either.” 

He smiled at the joke, but she hastened 
on: 
* How could I buy even this abandoned 
farm, when I pay ten dollars a week for 
board and carfare alone, out of seventeen 
dollars a week salary? And after I'd 
bought it, how could I make it inhabit- 
able? And after I'd made it inhabitable, 
how could I live in it all alone? And after 
I lived in it all alone, how could I get back 
and forth for provisions without a horse? 
And after I had a horse, how could I keep 
him, and run the farm, and cut the hay? 
But it's been mine, mine, mine, just the 
same, till you came to spoil it, and this 
morning I was going to plant my flower 
garden!” . 

* Come," said the man very gently, 
* we will plant the flower garden just the 
same." 

She looked at him quickly, and then 
turned away flushing. "Why had she 
broken into this silly revelation? Now he 
pitied her! Naturally she was angry at 
him. 

“Have—have you ever been here 
before?” she said. 

“No,” he answered. “My father died 
when I was а lad. I’ve only my memory 
of his talk about the old place—his and 
Aunt Sarah’s. My cronies in college 
went to the Adirondacks in the summer. 
I’ve spent all my vacations there. This 
is my first trip to the hills that sired me." 


* Come and see the garden,” she said 
briefly. 

They stepped from the door, and 
stood beside the old well. The for- 
saken orchard came close up to them, 
gray, half dead, desolate, and over and 
through it they looked upon the wild 
mountain world. 

Alice sighed. “I think when your 
grandfather built this house he paused 
sometimes in his work, and exclaimed 
‘How beautiful!" she said. 

The man did not reply at once. Finally 
he answered, “I’m afraid we are a hard 
and practical race. I doubt if the beauty 
of the spos ever occurred to Grandfather. 
I think he was a pioneer not because he 
‘loved nature,’ as the horrid phrase goes, 
but because he was impatient of the 
restraints of men. The stock hasn’t 
changed, Miss—Miss—” 

“ Barnwell,” she said. 

“Miss Barnwell. You've been frank 
with me; I'll be frank with you. I take 
my vacations pounding through the woods 
or over the hardest trails I can find, 
because I love to be unshaved and dirty 
and alone, to get back to the primitive. 
It sets me up for eleven months of New 
York. But that, I take it, isn't what 
you'd call loving the beauties of nature." 

"Perhaps it is," she answered. “I 
don't know. I only know that I should 
like to do just that myself—go unshaved, 
and all the rest." — 

The man laughed. “Now show me 
your flower gar en," he said. “Shall I 
get a spade?’ 

“What you'll need is imagination,” she 
retorted, leading the way through the 
orchard. 

The orchard ended a dozen rods south 
of the house, at a stone wall half hidden 
in mulleins and blackberry vines. 

“It’s just over this wall—the garden,” 
she said. “You look into it from the 
house, between the apple trees. There's 
a hedge along the road, and a parallel 
hedge toward the mountain, and a trellis 
with arches all covered with roses at the 
south. You see, it's about two hundred 
feet square, nice and level, with grassy 
green paths and a sundial in the middle, 
and just masses and masses of flowers." 

“How fragrant they are!" the man ex- 
claimed. “What’s that tall red one?" 

“You mean the whole row of red ones 


against the green hedge? Those are 
hollyhocks.” 
“Of course, hollyhocks! How stupid 


of me! I like the blue ones better, though. 
They’re not so showy. But haven’t you 
any pool in your garden? I thought all 
gardens had pools.” 

“Certainly I have!” she replied indig- 
nantly. “Its at the farther end, right 
under that maple tree. I suppose you 
don't see the maple tree, either?” 

The man squinted. “Oh, yes! Now I 
see it!” he exclaimed. ‘‘All covered with 
water lilies! Where does the water come 
from?” 

She climbed the wall, scorning his 
assistance, and led the way over the pas- 
ture, crying, “Look out you don't step on 
any flower beds!” 


[N a moment they were beside the little 
brook she had discovered up in the 
woods. Here it had cut a channel almost 
two feet below the pasture level, and flowed 
quietly beneath the overhanging grasses. 


“Т simply diverted this brook to fill my 
ool," she said. “You must have noticed 
ow it emptied over a little waterfall.” 

The man looked up the brook bed in 
silence, up to the forest-clad mountain. 
Then he looked back over the pasture and 
the orchard to the mouse-gray, abandoned 
house. Then he looked at the girl beside 
him till she turned her face away. 

“I see,” he said, slowly. “It is a very 
lovely garden. I congratulate you. 
never thought much about gardens before. 
It must be fun to plant one like this. 
But the frosts come terribly early up 
here, Father always said." 

“They never touch my flowers,” she 
answered. 

They returned to the house, both curi- 
ously silent. Once inside, however, the 
man looked at his watch, whistled, seized 
his hatchet and went into the orchard, 
cutting up dead wood. He soon had a 
fire going on the hearth, and then he ran 
down to the brook for water. When he 
got back again he found the table spread. 
Under each tin plate was a sheet of note 
paper for a doily. Tiny bits of clean bark 

eld, on the smooth side, butter, salt and 
pepper. A larger piece held Alice's sand- 
wiches. The cups, spoons, knives and 
forks were in place. But Alice herself was 
nowhere to be seen. The man whistled, 
and heard in reply a curious noise from 
the kitchen. He went out there and 
found Alice rolling the washtub into the 
house. 

“A second chair,” she laughed. “It will 
do very well with my cushion on it." 

So they placed it opposite the real chair, 
and while Alice finished her part in the 
preparations the man raked half the coals 
into a heap, put his broiler over them, and 
a second later came the sizzle and fra- 
grance of the cooking chops. Meanwhile, 
over the other side of the fire, the coffee 
pot was boiling. 

“There,” he cried, as he brought the 
chops to the table, “the kind that Grand- 
mother used to make, even if they were 
cooked in Grandmother’s parlor! My, 
this is a groaning board—literally!” 

The improvised table tottered as he 
took his place on the inverted tub and 
worked his knees gingerly under the low 
clearance. 

Alice poured the coffee, and added con- 
densed milk from a little can Rollins had 
produced from his pack. She set his tin 
cup before him with a smile, and put two 
chops on his plate. He smiled back. 
Their eyes met for a moment. 

* Are you host, or am I?" he said. 

“Where Macgregor sits,—” she laughed. 


THEY ate their luncheon with relish, 
saying little. Alice took command 
of the table and ministered to his every 
want. He, in turn, though he sat on an 
inverted tub and ate from a tin plate on a 
piece of weather-worn board, felt the spell 
of this bare little house upon him, this 
house he had never seen before, but where 
his father had been born, where his stock 
sprang. He wondered whether it would 
not have oppressed him with its desola- 
tion had he found it vacant. Instead, a 
strange woman was here, a woman who 
loved the place more than he did, surely, 
who was pouring his coffee, filling his 
plate, making the room somehow cheer- 
ful, homelike. He looked at her once 
more till she colored. The color became 
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“Апа І shall think about you, wondering wh 


you are doing, why you are wistful. 


Why are you wistful?” 
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her. The smile became her when she 
ordered him to the brook for more water, 
to wash the dishes in. When he returned, 
her sleeves were rolled up above her 
elbows, and she greeted him from the 
kitchen door. She made a pretty picture, 
with the shadow behind her. He said 
so—and the picture vanished. 

After the discwashing was over at the 
lone disused soapstone sink, the man 
looked out at the farm. 

"Couldn't you pay, say, twenty-five 
dollars for it?" he asked, suddenly, with 
a gesture that embraced house and or- 
chard and pasture. 

"[ could, but that’s all the good it 
would do me. Oh, why do you sell it? 
Why don't you keep it, and fix it up, and 
live in it, if only for a month, а week, 
every summer? How can you let it go?” 

“I can't," he answered. “Nobody will 
take it. The most I can do is sell the 
meadow hay for taxes, as Aunt Sarah did. 
You're shocked? I told you we were a 
hard lot. What do I know about a 
country house? I'm a New York bachelor 
with the Broadway virus. Will you walk 
with me up into those woods behind?” 

“1—1 must go back now," she an- 
swered. 

“No,” he said, “you mustn't. We've 
met, in spite of the several billion chances 
that we wouldn't meet, and we've broken 
bread in—in your house, and now we are 
going to walk up the brook from your 

arden till the sun hits the western hills. 
Then we'll say good-by.” 

He looked at her with an odd earnest- 
ness, and she, in whose life such adventures 
had been few, looked back, and thrilled— 
and followed him. 


HEY walked higher and higher up the 
mountain, into the green silences of the 
woods, where bird song and brook babble 
but deepened the quiet. They walked 
up an old logging road till it grew very 
steep, and ended. and then they scram- 
bled through vicious young spruce to a 
protruding ledge, and suddenly the view 
urst upon them. Far below, over the 
billowy tree tops, they saw the abandoned 
farm. Southward they saw the superb 
shoulders of Moosilauke. Behind them 
they saw the summit of the mountain 
they were on—seemingly as far removed 
as ever. 

The man flung himself down on the 
moss and tossed his hat aside. “I like 
this!” he cried. “All this space, this 
silence, this wilderness! I'll go back to 
little old New York and some day, look- 
ing from my office window, I'll see it and 
feel it again, and my stenographer will 
finally repeat my last ‘however, com- 
ma?’—with a rising inflection to pull me 
back to earth.” 

The girl said nothing. She, too, was 
seated on the moss, gazing out across the 
sun-hlled distances. She felt the man’s 
eyes upon her. 

“Yes,” he continued. “I shall see 
these wild spaces, and you sitting there 
wistful. And I shall think about you, 
wondering where you are, what you are 
doing, why you are wistful. Why are 
you wistful?’ 

She shook her head. "'Isn't this lone- 
liness, this mountain silence, enough to 
explain it?" 

" No," said he. 

“Then I am wistful for thinking of the 
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little house in the valley,” she answered, 
“of the hetle old home which will decay 
more and more, go more and more into 
ruin, while I live on in a boarding house. 
‘There, now you know!” 

It was the man's turn to be silent. 
Presently he said, very softly: “I wish 
you would take the house, I honestly do." 

She only turned her head away, with 
something very like a choked sob. 

He put out his hand and touched hers, 
and she turned startled eves toward him. 

“We have met strangilly," he said, 
“vou and I. I came to my father's birth- 
place with only the mildest of sentimental 
curiosity, and I shall leave it with a sweet 
and tender memory—the memory of an 
odd little woman playing flower garden 
amid the ruins. It would be like a story, 
if she were not so real—so very real.” 

He laid his hand over hers a moment as 
he spoke the last words, and then with- 
drew it. Alice had turned her face away 
again and did not speak. Finally she rose. 
“T must be going. Look at the sun!" she 
cried. 


HERMIT thrush was singing in the 

woods as they came through the sugar 
grove and descended the pasture to the 
house. The quiet of coming sunset was 
stealing over the scene. At the door the 
man looked ruefully in, to the empty 
rooms. 

“I wonder if Grandfather's ghost will 
haunt me to-night?” he said. “And what 
a lonesome supper I shall have to make!" 

The girl said nothing, and he added, 
“РИ hide the key in the morning under 
the front doorstep. Please leave it at the 
next house up the road when you go for 
the summer. And please remember that 
this house is yours to.play in as you 
please. 1—1 shall think of you often. 
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He held out his hand and Alice took it. 
Their eyes met. 

“T’ve—I’ve enjoyed my day very 
much," she said. 

“It has been one of the strangest, and 
one of the sweetest, in my life," he 
answered. 

He still held her hand as if he had more 
to say, but finally yielded to her gentle 

ull and watched fer о up the road. 

hen she had gone a few hundred feet 
she looked back. He was still watching 
her, and waved his hand. She waved hers 
in answer and then hastened on, already 
late for supper. 

Alice did not go to her house the next 
day. She went, instead, on a drive to the 
Flume with a crowd of the other boarders. 
The second afternoon, however, her feet 
took her there against her will. She found 
the key beneath the doorstone. In the 
sitting-room a note was weighted on the 
table. She opened it quickly. 

“I slept under the pines above the 
pasture," it read. “The house was 
haunted, but not by Grandfather. I've 
not washed the breakfast things, either. 
That's too lonely, also. I shall look back 
upon you from Moosilauke." 


LICE put the note into her pocket. 

From the window she could see the 
summit house on Moosilauke, like a blue 
speck on the crest of the mighty dome. 
Perhaps he was still there. The room was 
lonely. The flowers on the mantel were 
withered. She went out to gather fresh 


ones. Exploring the barn, she discovercd 
a rusty hoe and returned with it to the 
dooryard. After arranging her fresh 
flowers, she took up the hoe and began 
to trim the border of the road in fronc of 
the house. She told herself that she was 
silly to feel that the house was any ] ss 
abandoned than it was before. What did 
Mr. Rollins’s ownership amount to more 
than his Aunt Sarah's? Yet it seemed 
her house no longer. An alien. presence 
haunted it. She was lonely now where 
she had been happy. The joy had gone 
out of the game. She stood her hoe in the 
woodshed, and went back up the road. 

The next day she went on another trip 
with the boarders, and endured the at- 
tentions of a young man with a receding 
chin and an idea that cleverness consists 
in telling “funny stories.” On the follow- 
ing afternoon, in spite of the fact that che 
sky was threatening, she loitered once 
more toward her house. She did not enter 
it at once, but wandered in her garden 
amid the pasture weeds and the sweet 
fern, taking a mournful pleasure in review- 
ing the banter of that day which seemed 
now so long ago. She went up the brook 
to see if it was really practical to divert 
the water into a new channel through the 
garden, and decided that it could be done. 
She looked toward Kinsman, searching for 
the rock ledge where they had climbed— 
and saw suddenly a puff of gray vapor 
come over the summit, as if artillery were 
storming it from the other side, and then 
shred out into the clear air. But she was 
not wise in mountain lore, and this meant 
little to her. | 

At length she entered the house—and 
her heart gave a sudden bound when she 
saw a note on the table! Her hands 
trembled as she unfolded it. It was dated 
the noon before. 

“Kinsman calls me,” it said. “I have 
come back to climb him. Shall go up this 
afternoon and come down to-morrow 
afternoon.” 


HAT was all. She looked at her watch. 
It must be getting late, she thought, 
for the room was growing darker. To her 
surprise, it was but five o'clock. - She ran 
to the window. How dark the sky had 
become! There was no sunlight anywhere. 
Moosilauke had disappeared! She ran 
out of the house. The summit of Kinsman 
had disappeared! In its place was a vast, 
inky cloud-rack, that came pouring over, 
crawling down almost into the trees of the 
sugar grove, and then blew off toward the 
northwest. What should she do? To 
wait meant to be caught here in the storm. 
To run for home probably meant to be 
drenched on the way. She wanted to 
see him again, too,—suddenly she real- 
ized that, and colored rosily at her own 
thoughts. She could leave a note, and 
run up the road to the next house. Theri 
the picture came to her of the garrulous 
old lady in that abode—and she dismissed 
the idea. She would wait till he came, 
and he would find a way to get her home. 
Yes, that was the best way. Satisfied that 
this pleasantest course was the wisest she 
ran into the orchard and gathered up a 
great armful of dead branches for fuel. 
“He may be wet when he comes,” she 
said. One armful wouldn’t be enough. 
She ran back for more. 
She had scarcely got inside the house 
(Continued on page 8») 
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At sixteen—when I first 
began studying singing 


RARELY ever meet a stranger 
that a dozen questions are not 
plumped at me, and my daily 
mail brings a score of letters 

asking the same thing in almost 

identical language. I used to won- 
der why they asked me these things. 

Were not the answers perfectly ob- 

vious? Isn't it clear that an opera 

singer must take care of herself? 

Can’t people understand that she 

is under great physical and mental 

strain, and that she must conserve 
her strength to meet the demands 
madeuponit? Can'tthey seethatso 
delicate an organ as the voice must 
be treated with great care? Don't 
they know that a woman must work 
hard, no matter how much talent 
or even genius she may have, that 
technic does not come by intuition? 

By technic, I mean the accepted 

method of effectively bringing out 

the very best that is in one with the 
smallest effort. 

But one day I found myself talk- 
ing to a locomotive engineer. I had 
traveled much, and thought much about 
the lives of such men, and I was rather 
surprised to find that he went to the opera 
frequently and was a good judge of music. 
Yet each knew little of the life of the 
other. For every question he put to me 
I put one to him. e seemed astonished 
that I knew so little about the things in 
his life that seemed to him to be obvious 
to everybody; but I reminded him that 
I hadn't had the experiences of a locomo- 
tive engineer. And when I laughed at 
him for asking me apparently foolish 
questions about my life, he retorted that 
he'd never been an opera singer. 

So, you see, these things are not so 
obvious, after all! 

The engineer said, “They tell me you 
can’t eat what you like, that it affects 
your voice. I don’t see how.” 

I told him how, and then ‘in turn I 
said, “I understand it makes you sleepy 
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Four years old — three 
years later, when I 
was only seven, I be- 
gan my violin lessons 


to ride on an engine. I should think 
that the most ‘waking’ thing in the world!” 
Fhen he told me how it was, and it was 


quite obvious. No, people don't under- 
stand these things, any more than I 
understood why the engineer got sleepy 
at his post, before he explained to me. 


“THE most frequent questions put to 
the opera singer are: how she dis- 
covered that she had a voice; how she 
happened to think of going on the stage; 
how, in short, she began her career. These 
questions are mostly put by girls or 
women who secretly cherish the idea that 
they have voices, and are looking for a 
suggestion as to how to get them recog- 
nized. 

The mature woman is always hoping 
that you will say that you didn’t discover 
your voice until you were grown up, that 
your voice improved with maturer years. 


At fourteen—in the 
Chicago High School 


Clearly, the wish is father to the 
thought in such a question. 

Other questions are: “How do 
you study the parts you play? 
Have you any method? Does your 
intuition do it for you or is it a 
matter of hard work?" Clearly, 
these are put by serious minded, 
interested persons who want infor- 
mation. 

Men as a rule usually ask ques- 
tions prompted by idle curiosity. 
"Has the singer any social life?" 
This question is usually prefaced by 
the comment that her preéminence 
in the world of music must make 
her a person to be courted, lionized 
by aristocracy or by “climbers,” 
who use her as a bait to draw to 
their new houses members of the 
more or less exclusive set—for the 
appreciation of music is considered 
by everybody a mark of culture. 

This question suggests another 
very common question: “How does 
the singer safeguard her voice?— 
what does she eat?—what exercise 
does she take?"—and all the rest of it. 


AS TO the first question, I can only 

answer that by touching briefly on 
my own career. To begin at the begin- 
ning, I was born in Scotland but came 
here very young, and although I have 
lived a great part of my life in Chicago 
and much of it in Paris, I have always 
had the habit of calling the land of the 
“bonnie briar bush" home. I suppose I 
was born to have something to do with 
music because when I was only seven 
years old I took up the violin. I studied 
it until I was probably ten, then I changed 
to the piano and became quite a good 
pianist. I was just finding my way, you 
see. Later on, while I was in high school 
in Chicago, my father took me to Mrs. 
Duff, a singing teacher, who became most 
enthusiastic about me and wanted me to 
take up music. But I was very young, 
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and my father did not want me to leave 
school, which was perfectly natural. 

After a time I left Chicago and went 
to France. There, for three years, I 
studied under a master called Trabadello, 
voice, diction, and the French language. 
That is all,—no acting, no outside non- 
sense,—just those three things. And in 
just three years from the time I went 
there I made my début at the Opera 
Comique. So, when a person says to me, 
“I have studied seven years, or eight 
years, and have not yet been recognized," 
I say to myself, "You will never get 
there!" 

'The Opera Comique does not АШУ 
comic opera or musical comedy. he 
difference between it and the Grand 
Opera is that while every work presented 
at the latter is sung, at the former dia- 
logue, or the spoken word, is allowed. 
The works done there are of a very high 
standard of opera and the house is a very 
beautiful affair, seating about fifteen 
hundred, which is small for operatic pur- 
poses. 

While singing at the Comique one of 
my most delightful experiences was meet- 
ing Sibyl Sanderson. She was one of the 
most wonderful and charming women I 
ever knew. She came right to me and 
gave me a helping hand, which was most 
remarkable, since my line of work coin- 
cided exactly with hers. Then for the 
first time I met Massenet, who wrote 
“Thais.” In fact, I had never met 
anybody in the musical world, in an 
influential way, until quite a long time 
after I had put my foot on the stage. 


I FOUND, when I made my first bow 
to the public at the Comique, that I'd 
just begun my education. Before this I'd 
only been taught how tolearn. Fromevery 
representation I sang, I learned more and 
more, and often to-day I learn. I first 
sang Charpentier's "Louise," and have 
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since sung it here in America at the Met- 
ropolitan. 

I found that by a piece of unparalleled 
good fortune I had fallen into the hands 
of no less a genius than Director Carre, 
who was then guiding the destinies of the 
Comique. He was a wonderful man, and 
he just worked with me all the time on 
the stage, giving me freely of his vast 
store of experience. I had never taken 
any kind of an acting lesson, but Mr. 
Carre saw in me what he thought to be 
dramatic talent, and he brought it out. 
He did not teach me to act, mind you. 
Nobody taught me to do that. I knew 
how myself. I simply needed direction. 
In fact, the moment you ing teach 
people to act, acting with them becomes 
artificial. Take the two great women, 
Duse and Bernhardt, the one is all natu- 
ral, the other is all technic—there’s the 
difference between. the two. 

I remained seven years at the Comique 
without ever leaving it. As I said, I first 
did "Louise." Then I re-created (be- 
cause it had not been presented for ten 
years) Massenet’s “Manon”; he had the 
whole thing dressed in the Second Empire 
and given in the form of a drama. After 
“Manon” I did “Traviata” (Verdi), “La 
Fille de Tabarin" (Pierre), "Helene" 
(Saint-Saëns), “Pelléas et Mélisande” 
(Debussy), "La ReineFiamette" (Laroux), 
and “Aphrodite” (Erlanger) at the Opera 
Comique. And then “Thais” and “Sa- 
lome” at the Grand Opera in Paris. 


After seven years at the Opera Comique, 
Oscar Hammerstein came to Paris and 
brought me over here. And then my 
troubles began. I had had no troubles in 
Paris because there I was accepted as the 
exponent of the modern school. In fact, 
I created it. Over here they did not 
understand a woman who could give 
them a little singing and acting at the 
same time. And, heaven help me, the 
first morning after I sang! I never read 
such criticisms in all my life! The critics 
did not understand one blessed thing I 
was trying to do. But they do now. 
Little by little it has come to them. Every 
work фи undertook was greater than the 
one before, and therefore the critics were 
compelled to wake up, realize what I was 


trying to do, and keep the pace. For 
three years I worked here in New York, 
then Mr. Hammerstein went away and 


Mr. Dippel took up the work. 


I MADE my début in Chicago in “ Pel- 
léas et Mélisande.” There I found a 
wonderful understanding of my work. I 
have never heard such criticisms—so in- 
telligent, so appreciative, so sympathetic— 
so good! It goes to show the difference 
in the two cities. Not that they are 
more musical there—they are less spoiled. 
Everything that comes from Europe or 
any of the other countries of the world 
either stops in New York or passes through 
on its way to the West. Everything that 
is worth while in the way of beauty or 
talent has its first hearing here in the 
metropolis. They don’t all go out to 
Chicago right away. So the Chicago 
people, because they do not get nearly 
so much, are much kinder when they do 
get it. 

The Chicago opera season has grown 
year by year until to-day it is wonderful 
what they do there. Think of it! Ten 
weeks of opera and not a cent of loss! 
The Metropolitan has ten colossally-paid 
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As Salome 
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singers, while we of Chicago have 
only two or three. Also the 
Metropolitan has a much bigger 
and more expensive administra- 
tion. Then they have great 
ballets all the time and every- 
thing of the very finest, the cost 
of which makes one dizzy to 
think of it. Really, I should 
think they would suffer great 
losses. 

Of course the Metropolitan is 
first-class. ^ The management 
takes the pick of everything that 
is splendid on the other side 
of the ocean and brings it over 
here and puts men of genius to 
direct the orchestra, which makes 
up an ensemble that is practically 
i aen | 

have not sung in many opera 
houses. You see, I remained at 
the Comique for seven years. I have sung 
in the Grand Opera House in Paris and in 
the Opera House in Monte Carlo, which is 
a small affair, and in Brussels and Cologne, 
where the houses are large and important. 
Also I have sung in Covent Garden, which 
I loathe and would not go back to for five 
thousand dollars a night. The atmos- 
phere of the place is always frightfully 
depressing. 

he people lack interest and understand- 
ing, so far as the opera goes. I don’t love 
the English. Possibly I don’t understand 
them. Certainly they didn’t understand 
me. But, you see, I was just beginning 
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there, so it didn't really count. As I said, 
I was born in Scotland, and you know the 
Scotch and English are entirely different. 
The Scotch people are delightful—the 
English bore one to death with their 
absurd airs, assumed to cover up a lack 
of understanding—a superiority which is 
pure bluff. Nobody goes to hear music 
in England except when the crowned 
heads are there. They don't know any- 
thing about it. In fact, the only com- 
poser England ever produced was a 
Scotchman. 

I like it over here because you have to 
fight, and I like a fight—it amuses me. 
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And things are done on such a 
magnificent scale here, so first- 
class, so beautiful! The Metro- 
politan Opera House here is so 
beautiful and of so great dignity. 
Its acoustics are fine. Anyone 
who criticizes this great theater 
does not know what he is talking 
about. This house is a little 
large for my work, but it is good 
for Wagner. It makes little dif- 
ference to me, however, whether 
the house be large or small; the 
only trouble with the big houses 
is that the people who pay to 
go way up-stairs cannot be in 
communication with the people 
on the stage. I was reminded of 
this when I sang “Salome” in 
St. Louis three years ago. It 
was in a kind of circus place like 
Madison Square Garden—the 
biggest thing I ever saw in my life. When 
I went on it was dark and I did not realize 
the size of the place. But when they put 
the lights on and I saw what I was singing 
into, it made my cords sore! There were 
seven thousand five hundred people there! 
When I saw those human beings away up 
at the top, they looked a mile away from 
me. I never saw anything so colossal. 
They seemed to be all very delighted, but 
you need not tell me that the persons at 
the top of the last row saw or heard a 
single thing! 

Suck a case 1s unfortunate because the 
people at the top—the gallery gods— 
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are, as everyone knows, the 
real music lovers. The “gal- 
leries" in Paris are notoriously 
the ones to be feared, not the 
down-stairs people. The latter 
may have the good breeding and 
the others possibly not. When 
they are displeased, they let you 
know it. They don’t manifest 
it in noises as they do in Italy. 
They let it pass in silence, but 
they just don’t come—that 
is all! 

When I created “La Reine 
Fiamette” the first night the 
house was so delirious down- 
stairs that the composers nearly 
fainted for joy. Mr. Laroux 
took me out in front of the cur- 
tain. But the galleries were cold. 
The piece ran twenty-eight times. 
When I created “Pelléas et 
Mélisande” the opera was hissed down- 
stairs, but at the second performance you 
couldn’t get a seat in the galleries, while 
down-stairs it was nearly empty. But the 
galleries had passed the word. ''Pelléas 
et Mélisande” became the fashion. The 
stalls were crowded. That’s the answer! 

Here the poorer classes are just begin- 
ning to be educated up to music. The 
cheapest seats in the Metropolitan, I 
believe, are one dollar—five francs. In 
Paris they are a franc. The galleries are 
enormous and loads of people can go there. 

If Oscar Hammerstein had opened his 
opera house in Paris instead of London he 
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would have done bigger things. The two 
big opera houses in Paris are government 
theaters and all the work they give must 
be French, except that each can give one 
foreign work a year. Everything in these 
theaters from the smallest position to the 
highest must be filed by the French, 
which makes it difficult for a foreign 
woman to make her début there and be 
taken into the hearts of the people. So, 
you see, if Hammerstein had a theater 
there he could give all the operas in the 
world. And he could do it successfully, 
for the Parisians are the broadest and 
keenest people in the matter of opera in 
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the world. I think they are much 
more appreciative even than the 
Germans. 

The Germans are very con- 
servative in their music—very 
German. With them it is all 
Wagner and the old school. You 
don’t find new French works 
often produced in their country. 
On the other hand, the “Salome” 
of Strauss is included in the 
great repertoire in Paris. The 
French music does not appeal 
to the Germans like the old 
Italian and their own Wagner. 
As for me, if I ever gave up my 
French school I would never 
take up the Italian. But I really 
do adore the German, and I would 
love to go into their school. In 
fact, I am studying the language 
every day. 

It may be a matter of temperament, 
but the German school is, to my way of 
thinking, much more wonderful than the 
Italian. The Italian is all impulse, full 
of big phrases that appeal to the ear and 
a great deal of bad style, while the Ger- 
man is not only intense but profuse and 
has areasonforeverything. То appreciate 
the German music you must go and live 
in the country and learn the language, so 
as to comprehend the depth and breadth of 
it. Really, it would require two or three 
years for simple preparation. I have never 
been able to do this, but I may later. 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Everything that was most expensive had they hung and tied on Mother 


By Stephen Leacock 


Author of “Nonsense Novels,” “Behind the Beyond” etc. 


The Wizard of Finance 


OWN in the city itself, just below 
the residential street where the 
Mausoleum Club is situated, 
there stands overlooking Central 

Square the Grand Palaver Hotel. 

It is, in truth, at no great distance 
from the club, not half a minute in one’s 
motor. In fact one could almost walk it. 

But in Central Square the quiet of 
Plutoria Avenue is exchanged for another 
atmosphere. There are fountains that 
splash unendingly and real trees and 
little green benches, with people read- 
ing yesterday’s newspapers, and grass cut 
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into plots among the asphalt. There is 
at one end a statue of the first governor 
of the state, life-size, cut in stone, and at 
the other a statue of the last, ever so 
much larger than life, cast in bronze. 
And all the people who pass by pause and 
look at this statue and point at it with 
walking sticks because it is of extraordi- 
nary interest; in fact it is an example of 
the new electro-chemical process of cast- 
ing by which you can cast a state governor 
any size you like, no matter what you 
start from. 

'Those who know about such things 


explain what an interesting contrast the 
two statues are, for in the case of the 
governor of a hundred years ago one had 
to start from plain, rough material and 
work patiently for years to get the effect; 
whereas, now, the material doesn't matter 
at all, and with any sort of scrap, treated 
in the gas furnace under tremendous pres- 
sure, one may make a figure of colossal 
size like the one in Central Square. 

So, naturally, Central Square is one 
of the places of chief interest in the 
city. But especially because there stands 
along one side of it the vast pile of the 
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Grand Palaver Hotel. It rises fifteen 
stories high and fills all one side of the 
square. It has twelve hundred rooms with 
three thousand windows, and it would 
have held all George Washington’s army. 
Even people in other cities who have 
never seen it know it well from its adver- 
tising,—‘“‘the most homelike hotel in 
America,"—so it is labeled in all the 
magazines, the expensive ones, on the 
Continent. 

In and through the rotunda there are 
palm trees to rest the eye and rubber 
trees in boxes to soothe the mind, and 
there are great leather lounges and deep 
arm chairs, and here and there huge brass 
ash bowls as big as Etruscan tear jugs. 
Along one side is a great counter with 
grated wickets like a bank, and behind it 
are five clerks with flattened hair and tall 
collars, dressed in long black frock coats 
all day, like members of a legislature. 
They have great books in front of them 
in which they study unceasingly, and at 
their lightest thought they strike a bell 
with the open palm of their hand, and at 
the sound of it a page-boy in a monkey 
suit with G. P. stamped all over him in 
brass, bounds to the desk and off again, 
shouting a call into the unheeding crowd, 
vociferous. The sound of it fills for a 
moment the great space of the rotunda, 
it echoes down the corridors to the side, 
it floats, softly melodious, through the 
palm trees of the ladies’ palm room, it is 
.heard, fainter and fainter in the distant 

rill, and in the depths of the barber shop 

elow the level of the street the barber 
arrests a moment the drowsy hum of his 
shampoo brushes to catch the sound—as 
might a miner in the sunken galleries of 
a coastal mine cease in his toil a moment 
to hear the distant murmur of the sea. 

And the clerks call for the pages, the 
pages call for the guests and the guests 
call for the porters, the bells clang, the 
elevators rattle, till home itself was never 
half so quiet. 


*( ALL for Mr. Tomlinson! Call for Mr. 
Tomlinson!"—So went the sound, 
echoing through the rotunda. 

And as the page-boy found him and 
handed him on a salver a telegram to read, 
the eyes of the crowd about him turned 
for a moment to look upon the figure of 
Tomlinson, the Wizard of Finance. 

There he stood in his wide-awake hat 
and his long black coat, his shoulders 
slightly bent with his fifty-eight years. 
Anyone who had known him in the olden 
days on his bush farm beside Tomlinson's 
Creek in the country of the Great Lakes 
would have recognized him in a moment. 
There was still on his face that strange 
puzzled look that it habitually wore, only 
now, of course, the financial papers were 
calling it “unfathomable.” There was a 
certain way in which his eye roved to and 
fro inquiringly that might have looked 
like perpfexity, were it not that the 
“Financial Undertone" had recognized it 
as the "searching look of a captain of 
industry." You might have thought that 
for all the goodness in it there was some- 
thing simple in his face, but that the 
“Commercial and Pictorial Review" had 
called the face “inscrutable,” and had 
proved it so with an illustration that left 
no doubt of the matter. 

Indeed the face of Tomlinson of Tom- 
linson’s Creek, now Tomlinson the Wizard 


of Finance, was not commonly spoken of 
as a face by the paragraphers of the 
Saturday magazine sections, but was 
more usually referred to as a mask; and 
it would appear that Napoleon the First 
had had one also. The Saturday editors 
were never tired of describing the strange 
impressive personality of Tomlinson, the 
great dominating character of the newest 
and highest finance. From the moment 
when the interim prospectus of the Erie 
Auriferous Consolidated had broken like 
a tidal wave over stock exchange circles, 
the picture of Tomlinson, the sleeping 
shareholder of uncomputed millions, had 
filled the imagination of every dreamer 
in a nation of poets. 

They all described him. And when 
each had finished, he began again. 

“The face,” so wrote the editor of the 
“Our Own Men” section of “Ourselves 
Monthly,” “is that of a typical American 
captain of finance, hard yet with a certain 
softness, broad but with a certain length, 
ductile but not without its own firmness.” 

“The mouth,” so wrote the editor of 
the “Success” column of “Brains,” “is 
strong but pliable, the jaw firm and yet 
movable, while there is something in the 
set of the ear that suggests the swift eager 
mind of the born leader of men.” 


So FROM state to state ran the portrait 

of Tomlinson of Tomlinson's Creek, 
drawn by people who had never seen him; 
so did it reach out and cross the ocean, 
till the French journals inserted a picture 
which they used for such occasions and 
called it “ Monsieur Tomlinson, Nouveau 
Capitaine de la haute finance en Amér- 
ique;" and the German weeklies, inserting 
also a suitable picture from their stock, 
marked it "Herr Tomlinson, Amerikan- 


"ischer Industrieundfinanzkapitan.” Thus 


did Tomlinson float from Tomlinson’s 
Creek beside Lake Erie to the very banks 
of the Danube and the Drave. Some 
writers grew lyric about him. What vis- 
ions, they asked, could one but read 
them, must lie behind the quiet, dreaming 
eyes of that inscrutable face. 

They might have read them easily 
enough, had they but had the key. Any- 
one who looked upon Tomlinson as he 
stood there in the roar and clatter of the 
great rotunda of the Grand Palaver with 
the telegram in his hand, fumbling at the 
wrong end to open it, might have read 
the visions easily enough had he but 
known their nature. They were simple 
enough. For the visions in the mind of 
Tomlinson, Wizard of Finance, were for 
the most part those of a wind-swept hill- 
side farm beside Lake Erie, where Tom- 
linson's Creek runs down to the low edge 
of the lake, and where the off-shore wind 
ripples the rushes of the shallow water; 
that and the vision of a frame house, and 
the snake fences of the fourth concession 
road where it falls to the lake side; and 
if the eyes of the man are dreamy and ab- 
stracted, it is because there lies over the 
vision of this vanished farm an infinite 
regret, greater in its compass than all the 
shares the Erie Auriferous Consolidated 
has ever thrown upon the market. 


WHEN Tomlinson had opened the 
telegram, he stood with it for a 
moment in his hand, looking the boy full 
in the face. His look had in it that 
peculiar far-away quality that the news- 
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papers were calling “Napoleonic Ab- 
straction.” In reality he was wondering 
whether to give the boy twenty-five cents 
or fifty. ; 

The message that he had just read was 
worded: “Morning quotations show pre- 
ferred A. G. falling rapidly: recommend 
instant sale: no confidence: send instruc- 
tions." 


THE Wizard of Finance took from his 

pocket a pencil (it was a carpenter’s 
pencil) and wrote across the face of the 
message: “Buy me quite a bit more of the 
same, yours truly.” 

This he gave to the boy. “Take it over 
to him,” he said, pointing to the tele- 
graph corner of the rotunda. Then, after 
another pause he mumbled, “Here, sonny,” 
and gave the boy a dollar. 

With that he turned to walk toward 
the elevator, and all the people about him 
who had watched the signing of the mes- 
sage knew that some big financial deal 
was going through—a coup, in fact, they 
called it. 

The elevator took the Wizard to the 
second floor. As he went up he felt in his 
pocket and gripped a quarter, then 
changed his mind and felt for a fifty-cent 
piece, and finally gave them both to the 
elevator boy. 

After which he walked along the cor- 
ridor till he reached the corner suite of 
rooms, a palace in itself, for which he was 
paying a thousand dollars a month, ever 
since the Erie Auriferous Consolidated 
Company had begun tearing up the bed 
of Tomlinson’s Creek in Cahoga County 
with its hydraulic dredges. 

“Well, Mother,” he said as he entered. 

There was a woman seated near the 
window, a woman with a plain, homely 
face such as they wear in the farm kitchens 
of Cahoga County, and a set of fashion- 
able clothes upon her such as they sell 
to the ladies of Plutoria Avenue. 

This was “Mother,” the wife of the 
Wizard of Finance and eight years younger 
than himself. And she, too, was in the 
papers and the public eye; and whatso- 


-ever the shops had fresh from Paris at 


fabulous prices, that they sold to Mother; 
and they had put a Balkan hat upon her 
with an upright feather, and they had 
hung gold chains on her, and everything 
that was most expensive had they hung 
and tied on Mother. i 

You might see her almost any morning 
emerging slowly from the Grand Pala- 
ver in her beetle jacket and her Balkan hat, 
a figure of infinite pathos. And what- 
ever she wore, the lady editors of “ Sprin 
Notes" and “Causerie du Boudoir’ 
wrote it out in French; and one paper 
had called her a “belle chatelaine," and 
another had spoken of her as a "grande 
dame," which the Tomlinsons thought 
must be a misprint. 

But in any case, for Tomlinson the 
Wizard of Finance it was a great relief to 
have as his wife a woman like Mother, 
because he knew that she had at one time 
taught school in Cahoga County and 
could hold her own in the city with any 
of them. 

So Mother spent her time sitting in her 
beetle jacket, in the thousand-dollar suite, 
reading new novels in brilliant paper 
jackets. And the Wizard on his trips up 
and down to the rotunda brought her the 
very best—the ones that cost a dollar- 
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The eyes of the crowd about him turned 
for a moment to look ‘upon the figure 
of Tomlinson, the Wizard of Finance 


fifty,—because he knew that out home 
she had ónly been able to read books like 
Nathaniel едт and Walter Scott, 
that were only worth ten cents. 


“ LTOW'S Fred?” said the Wizard, laying 

aside his hat, and looking toward 
the closed door of an inner room. “Is he 
better?" 

“Some,” said Mother. 

“ He's dressed," she went on, “but he's 
lying down." 

Fred was the son of the Wizard and 
Mother. In the inner room he lay there 
on a sofa, a great hulking boy of seven- 
teen in a flowered dressing gown, fancying 
himself ill. There was a paper of cigar- 
ettes and a box of chocolates on a chair 
beside him, and he had the blind drawn 
and his eyes half closed to impress himself. 

Yet this was the same boy that less 
than a year ago on Tomlinson's Creek 
had worn a rough store-suit and set his 
sturdy shoulders to the buck saw. At 

resent Fortune was busy taking from 
Ein the golden gifts which the fairies of 
Cahoga County, Lake Erie, had laid in 
his cradle seventeen years ago. 

The Wizard tiptoed into the inner 
room and from the open door his listening 
wife could hear the voice of the boy say- 
ing, in a tone as of one distraught with 
suffering: 

* [s there any more of that jelly?" 


“Could he have any, do you suppose?" 
asked Tomlinson, coming back. 

“It’s all right," said Mother, “if it will 
sit on his stomach." 

For this, in the dietetics of Cahoga 
County, is the sole test. All those things 
can be eaten which will sit on the stomach. 
Anything that won’t sit there is noteatable. 


“Do you suppose I could get them to 
get any?" questioned Tomlinson. “Would 
it be all right to telephone down to the 
office, or do you think it would be better 
to ring?" 

“Perhaps,” said his wife, “it would be 
better to look out into the hall and see if 
there isn't someone round that would tell 
them." 

This was the kind of problem with 
which Tomlinson and his wife, in their 
thousand-dollar suite in the Grand Pa- 
laver, grappled all day. And when pres- 
ently a call waite? in dress clothes appeared 
and said, “Jelly? Yes, sir, immediately, 
sir. Would you like, sir, Maraschino, sir, 
or Portovino, sir?" Tomlinson gazed at 
him gloomily, wondering if he would take 
five dollars. 

“What does the doctor say is wrong 
with Fred?” asked Tomlinson when the 
waiter had gone. 

“He don't just say,” said Mother; “he 
said he must keep very quiet. He looked 
in this morning or a minute or two and 
he said he'd look in later in the day again. 
But he said to keep Fred very quiet." 


EXACTLY! In other words Fred had 

pretty much the same complaint as 
the rest of Doctor Slyder’s patients on 
Plutoria Avenue, and was to be treated 
in the same way. Doctor Slyder, who 
was the most fashionable practitioner in 
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the city, spent his entire time moving to 
and fro in an almost noiseless motor, 
earnestly advising people to keep quiet. 
“You must keep very quiet for a little 
while," he would say with a sigh, as he 
sat beside a sick bed. As he drew on his 
gloves in the hall below he would shake 
his head very impressively and say, ‘‘ You 
must keep him very quiet,” and so pass 
out, quite soundlessly. By this means 
Doctor Slyder often succeeded in keeping 
people quiet for weeks. It was all the 
medicine that he knew. But it was enough. 
And as his patients always got well— 
there being nothing wrong with them— 
his reputation was immense. 

And naturally the Wizard and his wife 
were өйү by him. They had never 
seen such therapeutics in Cahoga County, 
where the practice of medicine is carried 
on with forceps, pumps, squirts, splints, 
and other instruments of violence. 


"THE waiter had hardly gone when a 

boy appeared atthedoor. Thistime he 
presented to Tomlinson not one telegram 
but a little bundle of them. 

The-Wizard read them with a length- 
ening face. The first ran something like 
this: “Congratulate you on your daring, 
market turned instantly;" and the next, 
“Your opinion justified, market rose, have 
sold at 20 points profit," and a third, 
“Your forecast entirely correct, C. P. 
rose at once. Send further instructions.” 

These and similar messages were from 
brokers’ offices, and all of them were in 
the same tone, and one told him that C. 
P. was up, and another T. G. P. had 
passed 129 and another that T. C. R. R. 
All of which things were 
imputed to the wonderful sagacity of 
Tomlinson. Whereas, if they had told 
him that X. Y. Z. had risen to the moon 
he would have been just as wise as to 
what it meant. 

“Well,” said the wife of the Wizard as 
her husband finished looking through the 
reports, "how are things this morning? 
Are they any better?" 

“No,” said Tomlinson, and he sighed 
as he said it, "this is the worst day yet. 
It's just been a shower of telegrams, and 
mostly all the same. I can't do the 
figuring of it like you can, but I reckon 
] must have made another hundred 
thousand dollars since yesterday." 

“You don't say so," said Mother, and 
they looked at one another gloomily. 

“And half a million last week? wasn't 
it?" said Tomlinson as he sank into a 
chair. "Im afraid, Mother," he con- 
tinued, “it’s no good. We don't know 
how. We weren't brought up to it." 

All of which meant that if the ed- 
itor of the *Monetary Afternoon" or 
“Financial Sunday" had been able to 
know what was happening with the two 
wizards, he could have written up a 
news story well calculated to electrify all 
America. a 

For the truth was that Tomlinson the 
Wizard of Finance was attempting to 
carry out a coup greater than any as yet 
attributed to him by the press. He was 
trying to lose his money. That, in the 
sickness of his soul, crushed by the Grand 
Palaver, overwhelmed with the burden of 
high finance, had become his aim—to be 
done with it, to get rid of his whole 
fortune. 

But if you own a fortune that is com- 
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puted anywhere from fifty millions up, 
with no limit at the top, if you own one 
half of all the preferred stock of an Erie 
Auriferous Consolidated that is digging 
gold in hydraulic bucketfuls from half a 
mile of river bed, the task of losing it 1s 
‚по easy matter. 

There are men, no doubt, versed in 
finance, who might succeed in doing it. 
But they have a training that Tomlinson 
lacked. Invest it as he would, in the 
worst securities that offered, the most 
rickety of stocks, the most fraudulent of 
bonds, back it came to him. When he 
threw a handful away, back came two in 
its place. And at every new coup, the 
crowd applauded the incomparable dar- 
ing, the unparalleled prescience of the 

izard. 

Like the touch of Midas, his hand 
turned everything to gold. 

* Mother," he repeated, “it’s no use. 
` It’s like this here destiny, as the books 
call it.” 


"THE great fortune that Tomlinson the 

Wizard of Finance was trying his best 
to lose had come to him with wonderful 
suddenness. As yet it was hardly six 
months old. 

As to how it originated, the recipe 
for it is open to anyone. It is only 
necessary to own a hillside farm beside 
Lake Erie where the uncleared bush and 
the broken fields go straggling down to 
the lake, and to have running through it 
a creek, such as that called Tomlinson’s, 
brawling among the stones and willows, 
and to discover in the bed of a creek—a 
gold mine. 

That is all. 

Nor is it necessary in these well-ordered 
days to discover the gold for one’s self. 
One might have lived a lifetime on the 
farm, as Tomlinson’s father had, and 
never discover it. For that, indeed, the 
best medium of destiny is a geologist, let 
us say the senior professor of geology at 
Plutoria University. 

That was how it happened. 


The senior professor, so it chanced, was 
spending his vacation near-by on the 
shores of the lake. And his time was 
mostly passed (for how better can a man 
spend a month of pleasure?) in looking for 
outcroppings of Devonian rock of the 
Рош Tertiary period. 

So ıt chanced that he came to Tomlin- 
son’s Creek at the very point where a 
great slab of Devonian rock bursts through 
the clay of the bank. When the senior 
professor of geology saw it and noticed a 
stripe like a mark on a tiger’s back— 
a fault he called it—that ran over the 
face of the boulder, he was at it in an in- 
stant, beating off fragments with his little 
hammer. 

Tomlinson and his boy Fred were log- 
ging in the underbrush near-by with a 
long chain and yoke of oxen, but the 
geologist was so excited that he never 
saw them. They took him up to the 
frame house in the clearing where the 
“chatelaine” was hoeing a potato patch 
with a man’s hat on her head, and they 
gave him buttermilk and soda cakes, but 
his hand shook so that he could hardly 
eat them. 

The geologist left Cahoga Station that 
night for the city with a newspaper full 
of specimens inside his suit case; and he 
knew that if any person or persons would 
put up money enough to tear that boulder 
away and follow the fissure down, there 


would be found there something to as- 
tonish humanity, geologists and all. 
After that point in the launching of a 
gold mine, the rest is easy. Generous, 
warm-hearted men, interested in geology, 
were soon found. There was no stint of 
money. The great boulder was torn side- 
ways from its place, and from beneath the 
crumbled, glittering rock-dust sparkling 
in the sun was sent in boxes to the 
testing laboratories of Plutoria University. 


"THERE the senior professor of geology 
had sat up with it far into the night 
in his lonely and darkened laboratory, 
with little blue flames playing under cru- 


- cibles, as in a magician’s cavern, and with 


the door locked. And as each sample 
that he tested was set aside and tied in a 
cardboard box by itself, he labeled it 
“aur. p. 75," and the pen shook in his 
hand as he marked it. For to professors 
of geology those symbols mean “This is 
seventy-five per cent. pure gold." So it 
was no wonder that the senior professor 
of geology, working far into the night 
among the blue flames, shook with excite- 
ment; not, of course, for the gold's sake 
as money (he had notime to think of that), 
but because if this thing was true it meant 
that an auriferous vein had been found in 
what was Devonian rock of the Post- 
Tertiary stratification, and if that was so 
itupset enough geology to spoil a textbook. 


Yet this was the same boy that less than a year ago on Tomlinson's Creek 
had worn a rough store-suit and set his sturdy shoulders to the buck saw 
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It would mean that the professor could 
read a paper at the next Pan-Geological 
Conference that would turn the whole 
assembly into a bedlam. 

It pleased him, too, to know that the 
men he was dealing with were generous. 
They had asked him to name his own 
price for the tests that he made, and 
when he had said two dollars per sample, 
they had told him to go right ahead. The 
professor was not, I suppose, a mercenary 
man, but it pleased him to think that he 
could clean up sixteen dollars in a single 
evening in his laboratory. 
any rate, that business men put science 
at its proper value. Strangest of all was 
the fact that the men had told him that 
even this ore was apparently nothing to 
what there was to come; it had all come 
out of one single spot in the creek, not the 
hundredth part of the whole claim; lower 
down, where they had thrown the big 
dam across to make the bed dry, they 
were taking out this same stuff and even 
better, so they said, in cartloads. The 
hydraulic dredges were tearing it from 
the bed of the creek all day, and at night 
a great circuit of arc lights gleamed and 
spluttered over the roaring labor of the 
friends of geological research. 


HUS had the Erie Auriferous Consoli- 

dated broken in a tidal wave over 
financial circles. On the Stock Exchange, 
in the down-town offices, and among the 
palm trees of the Mausoleum Club, they 
talked of nothing else. And so great was 
the power of the wave that it washed 
Tomlinson and his wife along on the crest 
of it, and landed them fifty feet up in 
their thousand-dollar suite in the Grand 
Palaver. And as a result of it “Mother” 
wore a beetle-backed jacket, and Tom- 
linson received a hundred telegrams a 
day, and Fred quit school and ate choco- 
lates. 

But to the business world the most 
amazing thing about it was the wonderful 
shrewdness of Tomlinson. 

The first sign of it had been that he had 
utterly refused to allow the Erie Aurif- 
erous Consolidated (as the friends of 
geology called themselves) to take over 
the top half of the Tomlinson farm. For 
the bottom part he let them give him one 
half of the preferred stock in the company 
in return for their supply of development 
capital. This was their own proposition; 
in fact they reckoned that in doing this 
they were trading about two hundred 
thousand dollars' worth of machinery off 
for, say, ten million dollars of gold. But 
it frightened them when Tomlinson said 
yes to the offer, and when he said that as 
to common stock they might keep it, it 
was no use to him, they became alarmed 
and uneasy till they made him take a 
block of it for the sake of market con- 
fidence. 

But the top end of the farm he refused 
to surrender, and the friends of applied 
geology knew that there must be some- 
thing pretty large behind this refusal. 
The more so as the reason that Tomlinson 
gave was such a simple one. He said that 
he didn't want to part with the top end 
of the place because his father was buried 
on it beside the creek, and so he didn't 
want the dam higher up, not for any 
consideration. ' 

This was regarded in business circles as 
a piece of great shrewdness. “Says his 


It showed, at . 


father is buried there, eh? Deuced clever, 
that!" 

It was so long since any of the mem- 
bers of the Exchange or the Mausoleum 
Club had wandered into such places as 
Cahoga County that they did not know 
there was nothing strange in what Tom- 
linson said. His father was buried there, 
on the farm itself, in a grave overgrown 
with raspberry bushes and with a wooden 
headstone encompassed by a square of 
cedar rails, and slept as many another 
pioneer of Cahoga is sleeping. 

“ Deuced smart idea!" they said; and 
forthwith half the financial men of the 
city buried their fathers, or professed to 
have done so, in likely places, —along the 
prospective right of way of a suburban 
railway for example,—in fact in almost 
any place that marked them out for the 
joyous resurrection of an expropriation 
purchase. 

Thus the astounding shrewdness of 
Tomlinson rapidly became a legend. The 
more so as he turned everything he 
touched to gold. 

They narrated little stories of him in 
the whisky-and-soda corners of the Mau- 
soleum Club. 

“I put it to him in a casual way,” 
еее for example, Мг. Lucullus Fyshe. 
“Casually, but quite frankly, I said, ‘See 
here, this is just a bagatelle to you, no 
doubt, but to me it might be of some use. 
T. C. bonds,’ I said, ‘have risen twenty- 
two and a half in a week. You know as 
well as I do that they are only collateral 
trust, and that the stock underneath 
never could and never can earn a par 
dividend. Now,’ I said, ‘Mr. Tomlinson, 
tell me what all that means?’ Would 
you believe it, the fellow looked me right 
in the face in that queer way he has, and 
he said, ‘I don't know'!" 

“He said he didn't know!" repeated 
the listener in a tone of amazement and 
respect. "By Jove! Eh! He said he 
didn't know! The man's a wizard!” 

* And he looked as if he didn't!" went 
on Mr. Fyshe. “That’s the deuce of it. 
That man when he wants to can put on 
a look, sir, that simply means nothing, 
absolutely nothing." 

In this way Tomlinson had well earned 
his name of the great Wizard of American 
Finance. 


AND meantime Tomlinson and his wife, 
within their suite at the Grand Pa- 
laver, had long since reached their deci- 
sion. For there was one aspect, and one 
only, in which Tomlinson was really and 
truly a wizard. He saw clearly that for 
himself and his wife the vast fortune that 
had fallen to them was of no manner of 
use. What did it bring them? The noise 
and roar of the city in place of the silence 
of the farm, the racket of the great 
rotunda to drown the remembered mur- 
mur of the waters of the creek. 

So Tomlinson had decided to rid him- 
self of his new wealth, save only such 
part as might be needed to make his son 
a different kind of man from himself.’ 

“For Fred, of course," he said, "it's 
different. But out of such a lot as that 
it'll be easy to keep enough for him. It'll 
be a grand thing for Fred, this money. 
He won't have to grow up like you and 
me. He'll have opportunities we never 

ot. r 
d He was getting them already. The 


opportunity to wear seven-dollar patent 
leather shoes, and a bell-shaped overcoat 
with a silk collar, to lounge into moving 
picture shows and eat chocolates and 
smoke cigarettes, all these opportunities 
he was gathering immediately. And pres- 
ently, when he learned his way round the 
city a little, he would be sure to get still 
bigger ones. 

"He's improving fast," said Mother. 
She was thinking of his patent leather 
shoes. 

"He's popular," said his father. “1 
notice it down-stairs. He sasses any of 
them just as he likes, and no matter how 
busy they are, as soon as they see it's 
Fred they're all ready to have a laugh 
with him." 

Certainly they were; as any hotel clerk 
with plastered hair is always ready to 
laugh with the son of a multimillionaire. 
It's a certain sense of humor that they ` 
develop. ` 

“But for us, Mother,” said the Wizard, 
“we'll be rid of it. The gold is there. 
It’s not right for us to keep it back. 
But we'll just find a way to pass it along 
js folks that need it much worse than we 

o. 

For a time they had thought of givin 
away the fortune. But how? Who did 
they know that would take it? 

It had crossed their minds—for who 
could live in the city a month without 
observing the imposing buildings of Plu- 
toria University, as fine as any depart- 
ment store in town—that they might 
give it to the college. 

But there, it seemed, the way was 
blocked. 

“You see, Mother," said the puzzled 
Wizard, "we're not known. We're stran- 
gers. I’d look fine going up there to the 
college and saying, ‘I want to give you 
people a million dollars.’ They'd laugh 
at me!” 

“But don’t one read it in the papers,” 
his wife had protested, “where Mr. 
Carnegie gives ever so much to the col- 
leges, more than all we’ve got, and they 
take it?” ? 

“That’s different," said the Wizard. 
“Hes in with them. They all know him. 
Why he's a sort of chairman of different 
boards of colleges, and he knows all the 
heads of the schools, and the professors, 
so it's no wonder that if he offers to give 
a pension or anything, they take it. Net 
think of me going up to one of the pro- 
fessors up there in the middle of his 
teaching and saying ‘Га like to give you 
a pension for life. Imagine it! Think 
what he'd say!" 

But the Tomlinsons couldn't imagine 
it; which was just as well. 


So IT came about that they had em- 

barked on their system. Mother, who 
knew most arithmetic, was the leading 
spirit. She tracked out all the stocks and 
bonds in the front page of the “ Financial 
Undertone," and on her recommendation 
the Wizard bought. They knew the 
stocks only by their letters, but this itself 
gave a touch of high finance to their 
deliberation. 

“Td buy some of this R. O. P. if I was 
you," said Mother, “it’s gone down from 
127 to 107 in two days, and I reckon it'll 
be all gone in ten days or so.” 

"Wouldn't С. G. deb. be better? It 


goes down quicker." 
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* Well, it's a quick one," she assented, 
“but it don't go down so steady. You 
can't rely on it. You take ones like R. O. 
P. and T. R. R. pfd., they go down all 
the time and then you know where you 
are. 

As a result of which Tomlinson would 
send his instructions. He did it all from 
the rotunda in a way of his own that he 
had evolved with a telegraph clerk who 
told him the names of brokers, and thus 
through brokers he never saw. And as a 
result of this, the sluggish R. O. P. and 
T. R. R. would take as sudden a leap into 
the air as might a mule with a galvanic 
shock applied to its tail. At once the 
word was whispered that the “Tomlinson 
interests” were after the R. O. P. to 
reorganize it, and in a moment the 


ОББ т one 


One of those approaching was the gigan- 
tic Doctor Boomer, the president of the 
college; and the other was his professor of 
Greek, almost as gigantic as himself. And 
they carried, in their capacious pockets, 
bundles of pamphlets on “ Archzological 
Remains of Mitylene,” and the “Use of 
the Greek Pluperfect,” and little treatises, 
such as "Education and Philanthropy,” 
written by Doctor Boomer, and the TE - 


cavation of Mitylene; An Estimate of . 


Cost," by Doctor Booster, “ Boomer on the 
Foundation and Maintenance of Chairs," 
etc., etc. - 


MAY a man in city finance who had 
seen Doctor Boomer enter his office 
with a bundle of these monographs and a 
fighting glitter in his eves had sunk back 


university. The university was coming 
to him. As for those millions of his, he 
could take his choice—dormitories, ap- 
paratus, campus, buildings, endowment, 
anything he liked—but choose something 
he must. 

If he feared that, after all, his for- 
tune was too vast even for such a disposal, 
Doctor Booster would show him how he 
might use it in digging up ancient Mity- 
lene, or modern Smyrna, or the lost cities 
of the Plain of Pactolus. . If the size of 
the fortune troubled him, Doctor Boomer 
would dig him up the whole African 
Sahara from Alexandria to Carthago, and 
ask for more. 

But if Destiny held all this for Tomlin- 
son in an outstretched palm before her, 
the goddess of chance and change con- 


“Га buy some of this R. О.Р. if I was you," said Mother, “it’s gone down 
from 127 to 107 in two days, and I reckon it'll be all gone in ten days or so" 


whole floor of the Exchange scrambled 
for the stock. 

And so it was that after a month or 
two of these operations, the Wizard of 
Finance saw himself beaten. 

“It’s no good, Mother," he repeated, 
“it’s just a kind of destiny." 

Destiny perhaps it was. 

But if the Wizard of Finance had known 
it, at this very moment, when he sat with 
the Aladdin's Palace of his golden fortune 
reared so strangely about him, Destiny 
was preparing for this man still stranger 
things. 

Destiriy, so it would seem, was devising 
its own ways and means of dealing with 
Tomlinson’s fortune. As one of the ways 
and means, Destiny was sending at this 
moment as its special emissaries two huge, 
portly figures, wearing gigantic goloshes, 
and striding from the halls of Plutoria 
University to the Grand Palaver Hotel. 


in his chair in dismay. For it meant that 
Doctor Boomer had tracked him out for 
a benefaction to the university, and all 
resistance was hopeless. 

When Doctor Boomer once laid upon a 
capitalist's desk his famous pamphlet on 
the “Use of the Greek Pluperfect,” it 
was as if an Arabian sultan had sent the 
fatal bowstring to a condemned pasha, 
or Morgan the buccaneer had served the 
death sign on a shuddering pirate of the 
seas. 

So they came nearer and nearer, shoul- 
dering the passers-by. The sound of them 
as they talked was like the roaring of the 
sea as Homer heard it. 

Never did Castor and Pollux come 
surging into battle like Doctor Boomer 
and Doctor Booster bore down upon the 
Grand Palaver Hotel. 

Tomlinson the Wizard of Finance 
had rather hesitated about going to the 


cealed stranger things still beneath the 
folds of her toga. 

There were enough surprises there to 
turn the faces of the whole directorate of 
the Erie Auriferous Consolidated yellow 
as the gold that they mined. 

For at this very moment, while the 
president of Plutoria University drew 
nearer and nearer to the Grand Palaver 
Hotel, the senior professor of geology 
was working again beside the blue flames 
in his darkened laboratory. Апа this 
time there was no shaking excitement 
over him. Nor were the labels that he 
marked, as sample followed sample in 
the tests, the same as those of the previous 
marking. 

Not by any means. 

And his grave face as he worked in 
silence was as still as the stones of the 
Post-Tertiary period. 

(To be continued next month) 
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63 cents of every dollar Uncle 
Sam collects goes for war—in 
a nation which considers it- 
self peculiarly devoted to peace 


Of the 37 cents left of your dol- 
lar after taking out the war cost, 
the largest single item is 5 cents 
for improving rivers and harbors 


4 cents for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture and for- 
estry — money well used. You 
get back more than you pay 


Seeing America 


By Ray Stannard Baker 


How Uncle Sam Spends Your Income Tax Dollar 


HAVE never liked the idea of having 
my dose of taxation hidden, like 
quinine, in a mouthful of sugar. 
When I help buy a warship, for 
example, I want to know it. When Í help 
send an army to Mexico—contributing 
my mite when I buy a new coat or take 
a sip of coffee—I want to know that. 
And it seems reasonable, when I help pay 
for enormous pork-barrel appropriations, 
or for post-ofhce buildings that are not 
needed, that I shall be informed as to 
what I am really doing. 

Under the old, indirect method of taxa- 
tion (by which we still continue to raise 
most of our revenues) few people have 
felt any concern in what the оне 
was spending; but with the inauguration 
of a new system of direct taxation, the 
income tax, several hundred thousands 
of Americans will be feeling this year for 
the first time what it really means to help* 
buy warships and pa d ‘unnecessary 
post-offices. A man ee has to sit down 
and write his check for ten or fifty or 
twenty thousand dollars, payable to his 
Uncle Samuel, is going to want to know 
what causes his Uncle Samuel, in his 
ripening years, to lead such a fast life. He 
is going to be very stern with Uncle Sam; 
he 15 going to find out something about his 
sad addiction to pork, and the reckless 
habit he indulges of expending immense 
sums on war machinery—and then paying 
pensions to those who get hurt. 

When I was in Washington, not long 
ago, I fell into an extremely interesting 
conversation at the Cosmos Club with 
a small group of men who were discuss- 
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ing this very matter. One of them said 
to the rest of us: 

“Did you know that it is now possible 
for the first time in our history to tell 
intelligently what the United States does 
spend its money for?" 

I didn't know. 

“Well, this country is the only one of 
the civilized nations which has no general 
financial plan as the basis for its book- 

keeping, nor any 

UNCLE SAM KEEPS carefully prepared 

HIS ACCOUNTS comparison of pro- 

DISGRACEFULLY posed expenditure 

with expected rev- 
enue. A ‘captain of industry’ or a 
chicken farmer who kept his accounts as 
unintelligibly as Uncle Sam does to-day 
would be considered a bad risk for com- 
mercial rating and well on the way 
toward bankruptcy.” 

You see, we are a very rich people and 
our money has been raised by indirect 
taxation, so that people have never known, 
when they bought a hat, or a yard of silk, 
that they were paying taxes. They have 
attributed their troubles, when they had 
any, to high cost of living—and let it go 
at that. And Congress has gone on ap- 
propriating without a budget, without 
any clear notion as to how much the 
nation could really afford to spend, rela- 
tive to revenue, and without any studied 
system for the division of those expendi- 
tures. 

One of the men I met at the Cosmos 
Club was Harvey S. Chase of Boston, who 
handed me a remarkable document. It 
was a single sheet headed “The Budget 


of the United States on its Expenditure 
Side.” 

It represented the first real attempt to 
reform the general accounting methods 
of the Government. Has this attempt 
succeeded? Has the work been com- 
pleted? By no means. This budget is 
merely a budget on paper. Though it 
represented one of the results of the 
untiring work for several years of a group 
of scientific economists and accountants, 
when Uncle Sam saw it he was positively 
angry! The idea that anyone should try 
to limit and systematize his God-given 


right to spend his cash when and how he- 


liked! And, besides, some of the figures, 
in all their stark reality, no doubt made 
him feel a little uncomfortable inside. 


HAT did he do? He did exactly 
what the old kings used to do when 
messengers brought them bad news: 
“Off with their heads!” he shouted. 
And off their heads went: and that was 
the end of the Economy and Efficiency 
Commission. It had been appointed by 
Mr. Taft in 1911 
WHAT DID HE (and it was one of 
SAY?—''OFF WITH the finest construc- 
THEIR HEADS?" tive movements of 
the Taft adminis- 
tration) to try to bring order out of the 
chaos of government accounting. It was 
an effort to apply sound sense to Govern- 
ment finances. The members of the com- 
mission were men distinguished as experts: 
Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland, as chairman, 
Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, recently financial 
adviser to the Chinese Government and 
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3 cents for building the Panama 
Canal—you would give Goethals 
: acent more at least if he needed 
it, for he is doing a good job 
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114 cents to feed and clothe the In- 
dians and see that they are not im- 
mediately extinguished by too close 
contact with Christian civilization 
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1 cent for the best two-stage 
show in America— Congress. 
A moderate price for a very 
amusing and edifying exhibition 


now elected president of Johns Hopkins 
University, Harvey S. Chase, one of the 
foremost American certified accountants, 
Dr. William F. Willoughby, Walter W. 
Warwick, and Merrit O. Chance, Secretary. 

They served until the new Congress 
came in—and then off went their heads. 


BUT their work endures, and like “John 
Brown’s soul,” will go marching on. 
The specimen budget that Mr. Chase 
handed me gives the first clear and com- 
prehensive idea of what the Government 
is really spending its money for. It fur- 
nishes new classifications of expenditures. 
These classifications interested me im- 
mediately because they brought home 
to me vividly and completely what the 
money I pay when I pay taxes on a pound 
of sugar is expended for. That’s just 
what I want to know. I want to know 
where and how the dollar, which I give 
to support the admired activities of 

Uncle Samuel, is used. 
The very first thing that struck me, 
and struck hard, was the fact that, al- 
though we have 


SIXTY-THREE had no great war 
CENTS FOR WAR in fifty years (and 
FROM EVERY only a little one 
TAX-DOLLAR 


sixteen years ago), 
over sixty cents of 
every dollar that Uncle Sam collects from 
you and me (directly or indirectly) goes 
for “military purposes," including con- 
tinuing expenses of past wars—pensions. 

I think that few people realize what this 
means—in a nation which considers itself 
peculiarly devoted to peace. 

Sixty-three per cent to the Army, Navy 
and pensions, and only thirty-seven per 
cent to pay all the other vast and useful 
purposes of the Government, excluding 
postal service and the preposterous sink- 
ing fund—required by law, but never 
provided in fact. This thirty-seven per 
cent only is available for building the 
Panama Canal, improving our rivers and 
harbors, supporting the Indians, encourag- 
ing agriculture, public health and educa- 
tion, to say nothing of taking care of the 
entire machinery of civil government— 
Congress, Executive, Courts, and the 
diplomatic and consular service. 


In the estimates for the new year the 
expenditure of the Government for all 
purposes (with the exceptions above 
stated) reaches the vast sum of $740,- 
000,000. Of this, $466,000,000 go for war 
purposes and forty-five per cent of this 
goes for pensions, retirements, and in- 
terest on war debts. 

But I can perhaps best tell about what 
I found in the budget by showing how 
each dollar I pay in taxes to the Govern- 
ment is divided up—and the Editor has 
agreed to publish some little diagrams to 
illustrate the facts even more graphically. 

I find, as I said, that out o my dollar, 
63 cents goes for war—although I don't 
want any war. The next largest propor- 
tion is asked to improve harbors and 
rivers, and costs over 5 cents out of my 
dollar. Some of this is “pork,” and rep- 
resents unnecessary expenditures secured 
by congressmen to make themselves 
strong with their constituents—and that, 
of course, I don’t want and am prepared 
to object to; but most of it, say 4 cents' 
worth, is probably necessary and useful. 

The next largest item is for the en- 
couragement of agriculture, fisheries, and 
forestry—the great Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington, the agricultural 
colleges, and the control of national 
forests. This costs me four cents a year 
out of my dollar, and is money well ex- 

pended. Only last 

FOR EVERYTHING year the Govern- 

ELSE BUT 37 ment showed me 

CENTS ARE LEFT how to grow my 

potatoes more 
scientifically, and gave me hints on 
chicken-raising which were worth a good 
deal more than 4 cents on the dollar of 
the taxes I paid. I’m sure of that. 

The next largest expense was 3 cents 
for building the Panama Canal, which I 

ay with complete satisfaction. I feel 
"т getting my money’s worth. Goethals 
is using my 3 cents in a way that I’m 
roud of. f makes me proud every time 

think of my connection with this job; 
and the more I think of it the prouder I 
grow. Га give Goethals a cent more, 
at least, if he said he needed it, for he’s 
down there honestly looking after my 
interests. 


I suppose I've got to keep on paying a 
cent and a half a year to feed and clothe 
the Indians, and see that they are not 
immediately extinguished by too close 
contact with Christian civilization. Never 
mind, I charge it up to rental on land, and 
hope that some day Lo, the Indian, may 
buy a farm and settle down as a citizen 
of the Republic. I believe that self- 
ро will be far better for him—and I 
shall save my cent and a half a year. 

Now, there isn’t a better two-stage 
show in America than Congress; and it’s 
not only amusing, but, as Artemus Ward 
would say, “a highly moril show." I con- 
sider one cent a year a moderate price for 
the amusement and edification which it 
provides, especially when I think of the 
interesting and exciting newspaper it pub- 
lishes, called the “Congressional Record." 

I've tried to calculate, and can't, the 
fraction of a cent, the small number of 
mills, I have to pay yearly to keep Mr. 
Wilson in the White House. It makes me 
feel almost as though I were getting some- 
thing for nothing. At least it's a real 
bargain! ; 

I'm glad to have had a look at this 
new budget; but when I think of the dis- 
proportion in my payments between the 
things I don't want—such as 63 cents a 
year for war—and the things I do want— 
such as 4 cents for agricultural improve- 
ment, 3 cents for the Panama Canal, 
half a cent for assisting the laboring 
classes, half a cent for the entire diplo- 
matic and consular service, and so on—it 
rather makes me squirm! It makes me 
wish that Uncle Samuel did not possess 
such a choleric temperament; and would 
take the advice of the ancient sages and 
beat his mighty sword into more railroad 
iron for Alaska, and build more schools, 
and encourage better health protection 
and a number of other things which will 
really help the progress of civilization. 


THE other day I read an article in the 
* Contemporary Review" by an Eng- 
lishman, Sir Courtenay Ilbert, who had 
heard about certain experiments in gov- 
ernment which are going on in the State 
of Wisconsin. He had come over to study 
(Continued on page 78) 
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"She didn't come to see her old dad—and it’s Christmas Day" 
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Boston Blackie Stories 


By No. 6606 


The Story about Dad Morgan 


OSTON BLACKIE, the master 
cracksman of the “mob” of safe- 
blowers that had given the de- 
tective force the most strenuous 

and profitless month’s work in its history, 
emptied tray after tray of diamonds into 
the chamois-skin sack held by his youth- 
ful assistant, the “Cushions Kid." The 
haul was a gigantic one. The door of 
the big strong box lay wrecked on the 
floor. Inside the safe the stock of gems 
that had attracted thousands of Christ- 
mas shoppers to the window display of 
Lundstrom & Company lay at the mercy 
of the thieves. Rapidly Blackie searched 
the safe, throwing aside gold bracelets, 
watches, and costly trinkets of every 
description. He took only diamonds and 
money. Both are well-nigh impossible 
to identify. 
The crime was a climax in effrontery. 
orty feet away from the safe on the 
main street of the metropolis the night 
trafic of the city flowed past the store's 
front doors. Within half a block the 
presses of three big morning dailies had 
Just commenced to roar. On the corner 
an eager crowd of newsboys, a dozen or 
more pallid-faced night-hawks and a 
couple of policemen laughed and bandied 
Jests as they waited for a paper and the 
"owl" cars. In the midst of all this 
Blackie had cracked the safe undetected. 
With a skillfully-made skeleton key 
he and Cushions had entered the candy 
store next door to the jewelry firm. In 
a half hour they had burrowed through 
the wall of plaster and lath and were 
beside the jewelry safe. The glazed 
windows of the o in which the safe 
stood hid them from the street. It was 
Blackie’s task to blow the safe without 
breaking this glass. With a manufac- 
turer’s plan of the safe before him he had 
spent long hours studying the problem, 
computing the risk. Blackie was a crook 
who reduced everything to simple arith- 
metic. For a one-thousand-dollar job he 
took a certain amount of risk, for ten 
thousand dollars exactly ten times that 
risk. But if the trick involved ten times 
the unit of danger and promised but nine 
times the money, it was abandoned. The 
Lundstrom job was more than risky—it 
was all but foolhardy. But, though the 
danger was great, the loot was greater. 
And now the “trick” was accomplished. 
The noise of the explosion, slight though 
it was, had been effectively drowned by 
the staecato explosions of an automobile 
engine apparently stalled a few doors 
away. Emptying the last of the diamond 
drawers Blackie motioned Cushions back 
through the wall and noiselessly followed. 
Standing at the street door of the candy 
store, they stopped, listening. Seem- 
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ingly intent on his reluctant carbureter, 
“Jimmy the Joke” whistled cheerfully 
as he worked, giving them thereby the 
safety signal. 

Blackie unlocked the door, stepped 
out and turned to relock it. In the 
middle of a bar Jimmy's tune changed 
suddenly, sharply. Now it sounded the 
dreaded warning “coppers.” ‘The safe 
blower turned the key like a flash and 
stepped away from the door toward the 
middle of the sidewalk. He was too 
late. А gray-clad Pinkerton watchman 
had turned the corner less than a dozen 
feet away and had seen the cracksman 
at the door. 


USHIONS, white to the lips, slipped 

his right hand into his left sleeve where 
he carried a revolver after the fashion of 
the gunmen of the Chinese tongs. The 
watchman reached for his whistle. There 
was a tense half second in which life and 
death hung on equally balanced scales. 
Then Blackie strode forward, gripping 
Cushions’s elbow in imperative negation 
as he passed. 

"Why, here's the very man we want!” 
he cried out, glad surprise in every tone. 
“Watchman, I'm Mr. Archibald, mana- 
ger of our other candy store on Mission 
Street. Here's my card. Our cashier 
telephoned me an hour ago that she was 
not sure she had locked the safe and was 
worried about it. I thought it best tq 
come down and make sure. It was 
locked, but, my man, it might not have 
been. That brings me to my business 
with you. We are carrying considerable 
money just now, and I'd appreciate it if 
you would give us a little extra care until 
after the holidays. The safe is in plain 
sight from the windows, you see." He 
motioned the watchman to the window of 
the candy store and indicated the safe, 
which was manifestly intact and locked. 
Blackie jingled the keys he had used in 
locking the door and dropped them into 
his pocket. 

«Just look out for us for the next fort- 
night, and—ah—drop in and present 
that card to the cashier on Christmas Eve. 
I think she will have a little token of our 
appreciation. for you. Have a cigar? 
Good night. Chauffeur, drive me home— 
1816 Page Street." The address was 
spoken loud enough for the watchman to 
hear. 

Blackie and Cushions stepped into the 
car. Jimmy threw in the clutch and it 
leaped forward. 

Behind them the slow-witted Pinkerton 
underling stared at the card in his hand 
in indecision. It bore the name “В. S. 
Archibald" and the address was 1816 
Page Street. That was where the gentle- 


man had told the chauffeur to take him. 
The lingering doubt vanished. 

“Gee, that there was a close shave,” 
the man muttered to himself, wiping his 
dripping brow. “I hadn't no doubt I'd 
run foul of a gang of burglars right in the 
act. I might 'a' known he was too well- 
dressed and educated-like to be a burglar. 
Suppose I'd tried to arrest him—the 
manager of the store! They'd given me 
the sack, sure, at the ofhce. A man 
can't be too careful in this business. 
He's got to go slow. Anyway, I've got 
the number of their auto, if Í ever want 
it. Yes, the safe's sure all right." He 
studied it carefully, and then, satisfied, 
passed on down the block, trying the 
doors. 

The automobile sped on unhindered 
toward the outskirts of the city. In 
a conveniently isolated spot ў 
stopped the machine, detached the false 
number dangling behind and substituted 
the real one. It was a precaution in- 
variably required by Blackie. The car 
was left in a garage, where Blackie was 
known as a wealthy Easterner with 
decided inclinations toward the night 
sports of the idle rich. Turning into a 
side street the three let themselves into 
a detached cottage with a large, vacant 
lot on either side. They had rented it 
furnished. With a big “job” on hand, 
the mob leader did not care to risk the 
danger of meeting each night in the 
comparative publicity of a known opium 
"joint." — 

K.Y. Lewes, fourth member of the mob, 
had the layout ready, the bowls hot, and 
a half-dozen "yen poks” (cooked pills) 
waiting to be smoked. He had not 
participated in that night's expedition, 
as it was a part of Blackie's creed never 
to endanger more men than he actually 
needed. Had his companions gotten into 
trouble it would have been Lewes's task 
to free them. 


"THE pipe made the circle twice, easing 
the strain on the tense nerves of the men 
before the night’s work was mentioned. 
Then Lewes asked the question. 

* What luck?" he queried. 

* Rotten luck, but great results," an- 
swered Blackie. He drew the chamois 
bag from an inner pocket and laid it 
beside the layout. "All sparks," he 
continued. “А couple of thousand in 
dough, too. It’s a big haul. There'll 
be a frightful squawk in the morning. 
We're done in this town. Under cover 
here is our program until it's safe to 


travel. Then a jump to New York, for ` 


itll take old Rosenbaum himself to 
‘fence’ as big a lot of stones as are in 
that bag. Öne of ‘The Eye’s’ watch- 
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men stopped us, but I slipped him a 
quick package of ‘bull con,’ and for 
fear of making a blunder he let us go. 
Give me a couple of pills out of turn, and 
ГЇЇ go down and plant these diamonds 
where they'll be safe in case the im- 
possible happens and this place is raided.” 

While he was gone Cushions related the 
experiences of the night. 

“And after making the ‘copper’ believe 
he was manager of the store, Blackie 
promised him a Christmas present for 
guarding the safe. Can you beat it?” 
concluded the youngster as Blackie re- 
entered the attic where the layout was 
spread. 

“I wonder which will be the worst 
disappointment, the cigar Blackie gave 
him or the Christmas present he promised 
him," chimed in Jimmy the Joke. 
Cushions laughed. The other two, as 
usual, bore their companion's alleged 
humor in grim silence. 


FOR an hour they smoked without 
exchanging a dozen words. Then, 
the opium having brought them the 
temporary contentment and relaxation 
which costs such a bitter price in the 
end, little snatches of conversation began 
to enliven the circle—a story from Lewes, 
a few of the Joke’s lugubrious witticisms, 
an anecdote from the Kid at the expense 
of a green pickpocket who had tried to 
“crack wise” (use thieves’ slang) and, 
not knowing what he was saying, had 
foundered into all manner of pitfalls. 
Blackie lay silently staring through un- 
seeing eyes, unconscious of the merri- 
ment around him. 

“Blackie is as funny as one of Jimmy’s 
jokes,” said Lewes at last. “What’s the 
matter, Chief? You act like we were all 
inside looking out through the bars, 
instead of lying here with a fresh can of 
‘hop’ just opened and enough sparks 
planted down below to let Broadway 
know we're in town when we hit the 
bright lights in little old New York." 

“I was thinking of different Christ- 
mases 1 have spent," Blackie answered, 
the far-away opium stare still in his eyes. 
“One in particular I was thinking about. 
I was in the ‘stir’” [penitentiary] “and 
something happened on Christmas night 
and I’ve never been able to forget it 
quite. Cushions started me thinking 
about it by talking about Christmas 
presents a while ago. я 

“It was while I was doing that five 
spot in California,” he began, after 
Lewes, always politic, had given him two 
pills in succession. “They had more 
men than cells at the prison and had to 
use big dormitories holding a couple of 
hundred ‘cons’ apiece in order to house 
all the prisoners. I was in one of the 
dormitories, being a short-timer with 
only a few months left to do. There was 
an old man bunking next to me with 
whom I got to be friendly. He was no 
thief. He was as much out of place in 
stripes as 1 would be in a copper's 
harness, star and all. He never should 
have been in the penitentiary. “That's 
the trouble with the courts, they don't 
use any judgment in sentencing men, 
and so make criminals instead of curing 


them. I rob a bank, for instance, be- 
cause that's my business. I go to the 
enitentiary. You rob another bank 


ecause your wife and, children need a 


doctor, or food, or a roof to shelter them, 
and you'l work in stripes right beside 
me. When we come out we're both 
criminals—usually. 


“THE old man and I got chummy. 
Morgan was his name,—‘ Dad’ 
Morgan we called him. He was sixty- 
nine years old and was just starting on a 
five-year jolt. His hands and deeply- 
lined face showed he had worked, and 
hard too, all his life. He was doing time 
because he'd borrowed five hundred 
dollars from a loan shark on his little 
home, saying it was unencumbered when 
in reality it was already mortgaged. He 
couldn’t give the money back, so they 
sent him over the road for false pretenses. 

“It was months before he told me his 
story and then it came out piecemeal. 
He had a daughter, an only child. Her 
mother was dead and he had taken care 
of the girl ever since she was born. He 
didn't just live for her—she was his 
life, all of it. At the time he was arrested 
for bilking the money lender, she was 
engaged to be married and came to him 
for money for a trousseau. I gathered 
from between the lines in his talk that 
she felt she was marrying above her 
station in life and was very much in love. 
Dad Morgan didn't have the money she 
needed. 

“*But, Father, I can't go to Rob 
without clothes, like a beggar girl,’ she 
told him. ‘I wish I were dead. Then 
she began to cry. That settled it. Dad 
went out and got the money from the 
loan shark, and the girl kissed him and 
they were both happy. 

“I would have paid the money back, 
every cent of it,' the old man told me in 
his quavering voice, ‘if they'd given me 
a chance to work. I’m good for several 
years yet and I was waiting to take a 
job on one of the aqueduct gangs when 
they arrested me. Maybe I did wrong, 
but I didn't intend to. You see, Millie 
needed the money and there was no one 
but her old dad to get it for her.' 

“That was his whole philosophy of 


life. Whatever Millie wanted he had 
to get. One night he showed me her 
picture. He kept it in a little old locket 


hung round his neck. One look at the 
photo would have given me the key to 
the whole story even if theold fellow's un- 
intentional disclosures hadn't betrayed it. 

“Women sure аге a puzzle. "here's 
nothing half-way about them. They're 
either all right or all wrong—pure gold 
or common brass. The brass ones help 
fill the penitentiaries, but I'd rather have 
one ‘right’ woman who loved me working 
to free me than the best lawyer money 
could hire. 

"Old  Morgan's picture showed a 
pretty doll-like girl with big coils of 
yellow hair and a petulant, willful mouth. 
There was something I can't just de- 
scribe in her eyes, too, that tipped her 
off to me. Vanity and selfishness were 
stamped on her face plain as a cattle 
brand. But to old Dad she was perfect. 

“After her father was arrested she 
visited him once at the jail. She cried 
and talked about the ‘disgrace’ he had 
brought on them and how ‘noble’ Rob 
had been about it. They were going 
to be married right away and go to San 
Francisco to live. She begged him to 
plead guilty and avoid the publicity of 


a trial: ‘That is, if you areguilty, Daddy,’ 
she said, ‘because it might come out in 
court that you gave me the money fora 
trousseau and I know that would mortify 
Rob terribly. He's so sensitive.’ 

"And so the old man pleaded guilty, 
offering no excuse or explanation, and 
came up to the Big House with his five 
years to put in. Millie lived in 'Frisco, 
just an hour's ride from the prison, and 
when I first knew Morgan he was still 
rejoicing because he had been sent there 
where Millie could come over and see him 
on visiting days. 


“DURING visiting hours on Saturdays 

and Sundays the Captain's runner 
came through the gate with passes for 
the lucky ones who had friends in the 
reception-room. The runner came into 
the yard where the men were loafing, 
being off duty at those hours, and called 
the numbers from his slip. Then the 
lucky ones, all smiles and happiness for 
the moment, took their passes and went 
out for a half hour with wives and mothers 
and children—everything we ‘cons’ mean 
when we say the ‘outside.’ And how the 
neglected ones envied those whose num- 
bers were called! It used to get me 
sometimes, too, and I was an old-timer at 
the game even then. 

“An hour before the visitors were due, 
old Dad would plant himself where Һе 
could get the first glimpse of the runner 
as he came through the gate. There he 
waited, anxious, expectant, picking flecks 
of dust off his striped coat or brushing 
and rebrushing his shoes with an old 
bandana handkerchief. Finally, in would 
come the runner, a sheaf of passes in his 
hand. Dad's number was 22,492. Often 
there would be a number commencing 
with the same figures as Morgan's. 

** Number twenty-two thousand four 
hundred—’ the runner would call, slowly. 
At each word the old fellow rose from his 
bench, inch by inch, his dim old eyes lit 
up like a boy's, with the hope in his heart. 
*—And seventy-six, the runner would 
finish, while Dad dropped back on his 
seat with shaking hands and an agony of 
disappointment in his eyes. 

“This went on week after week, month 
after month. Every visiting day Dad 
was there, bathed, cleaned, and brushed 
long before the visitors’ hour.* And he 
waited long after there was the slightest 
chance of any more passes. He always 
took his place on the corner bench, hope- 
ful, and always left it at lock-up time 
utterly crushed, with drooping shoulders 
and the eyes of a hurt animal. 

“Each week found him a little frailer, 
a little more tremulous. He was failing 
fast, and we boys all knew it." 


HE "hop" lamp burned low and 

Cushions at a signal from Lewes rose 
noiselessly and filled it from the can of 
peanut oil. Blackie went on with his 
tale. Opium had taken him back to the 
days of which he told. His half-closed 
eves saw only the prison yard, walled in 
on every side and hundreds of striped 
figures tramping, tramping endlessly back 
and forth with the hopeless restlessness 
of caged creatures. 

“Sometimes Dad got a letter from 
Millie, but as the months dragged by 
they came at longer and longer intervals," 
he continued. “He gave me one to read 
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once, a short, perfunctory note, hastily 
written and as chilling as a slap in the 
face. But the old man read into the 
lines what had never been there. I used 
to humor him and praise the girl, in- 
venting excuses for her failure to visit 
him. Thae was the reason he liked me 
better than the rest. I always pretended 
to believe in her and her love for her old 
father in stripes. It never for an instant 
occurred to him to criticize or blame 
her. We spent hours thinking up reasons 
for her absence. Her husband needed 
her at home; she had friends to be 
entertained, and then there was the 
baby—for old Dad was a grandfather 
now. In rainy weather, of course, she 
couldn't bring the baby out and on bright, 
sunshiny days Millie and Rob naturally 
would want to take him for a sunning in 
the park. These and a thousand other 
excuses we invented, I encouraging him 
and helping him to fight down the doubt 
that he would not let grow in his tortured 
old mind. We talked about the kid, 
wondering whether he had blue eyes or 
brown,—Millie never thought to say 
in any of her letters,—and then some- 
times he would open the locket and gaze 
at it with love-hungry eyes, hoping that 
the youngster looked like ‘my little girl.’ 

“ Before the holidays the old man was 
taken sick. He had a cough and at 
night his breathing was terrible to hear. 
The doctor said ‘asthma’ and gave him 
some ill-smelling stuff to smoke in a pipe. 
That was like the ‘croaker? He’d give 
a man a pill to mend a broken bone and 
a pipeful of weed for a broken heart. 

“One day, just before Christmas, 
Morgan came to me trembling like a 
leaf, but with eyes bright with happy 
excitement. 

*'She's coming, Blackie,’ he cried, 
waving a letter at me. 'She's coming 
on Christmas Day and she's going to 
bring the baby. Do you understand? 
She's going to bring the little fellow over 
here to see his old granddad. Maybe 
they'll let me hold him on my knee. Oh, 
Blackie, what a Christmas I'm going to 
have! Think of it! I'm going to see 
my little girl and her boy at last.’ 

“I shook his hand, patted him on the 
back and enthused with him, but there 
was fear in me. I knew he couldn't 
stand much more disappointment with- 
out losing all hope, and once a man loses 
that the better part of him is dead. 
Still, I argued that the girl couldn't fail 
him on Christmas Day— not even a girl 
with those petulant, selfish, pouting lips. 


*( CHRISTMAS DAY came, a bright, 
sunshiny, glorious day. Even a 
penitentiary's bolts and bars and bitter, 
rankling hatreds disappear under the 
spell of the Christmas spirit. Guards 
and convicts both feel it, and greet each 
other with a smile and a nod on that one 
day. Dad was like a kid going to his 
first school picnic. He spent the whole 
morning cleaning his clothes and getting 
barbered. He even got a man in the 
tailor shop to crease his striped trousers. 
He had a merry greeting for everyone. 
He gave away all of his carefully saved 
tobacco, and when I protested at his 
generosity he told me he wanted all the 
boys to have as perfect a Christmas as 
his was to be. 
*** You know, a little gift, even a sack 


of tobacco, that shows someone is think- 
ing kindly of you, means a lot to a man in 
here, Blackie,’ he said. ‘And after I’ve 
seen my little Millie and her boy, I 
won't care if I never have tobacco again. 
Only two more hours to wait, Blackie, 
but every minute seems a week.’ 

“At last the gates opened, and the 
runner came through with a thick packet 
of passes. There were a lot among us who 
were not forgotten that Christmas Day. 
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Old Dad was perfectly sure that at last 
he was to get his reception. He edged 
up to the front of the crowd that sur- 
rounded the runner. If he had been a 
millionaire instead of a convict his face 
couldn't have beamed with greater 
happiness. 

“One by one the runner cried the 
numbers and each time someone stepped 
forward, seized his pass and hurried off. 
There were only a dozen left, then only 


“But, Father, I can't go to Rob without clothes, 


like a beggar girl. I wish I were dead'" 


\ 
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six, then three, and still there had been 
no call for Morgan, Number 22,492. 
Dad stood facing the runner with 
trembling, sagging knees, and the look 
in his eyes was pitiful to see. 


“THE last pass was gone. Dad had not 
been called. He wilted like a flower 
thrown into a blazing grate. Then the 
runner drew a white slip from his pocket. 

“‘Number twenty-two thousand four 
hundred and ninety-two, Morgan,’ he 
called. Dad leaped forward like a race 
horse when the barrier rises. He couldn't 
speak, but he held out both trembling 
hands toward the slip of paper that was 
more to him than anything that gold can 
buy. The runner put it into his hands 
gently. 

“е ain't a reception, Dad,’ he said 
kindly. ‘I wisht it was. It’s just an 
order to report to the Captain to-morrow 
for change of work. He's goin' to give 
you a swell, easy job for a Christmas 
present. And say, Dad, I think sure 
you'll get that reception to-morrow— 
sure I do. I gotta hunch.’ 

“I put my arm around Dad and led 
him over to the bench. He hung a dead 
weight on me. 

“*She didn't come. She didn't come,’ 
he said over and over to himself. ‘She 
didn't come to see her old dad—and it's 
Christmas Day.’ 

“I sat with him on the bench a long, 
long time. I tried to comfort him. I 
lied to him, saying that there was such a 
crowd of visitors that many had been 
turned away till the next day, and that 
Millie certainly was among them. He 
didn't even hear me, I think. The last 
half hour had made him an old man, 
very feeble. Just before lock-up time he 
looked up at me. 

**[ mustn't be unreasonable just be- 
cause I’m—I’m so disappointed, he 
said. 'Millie would have come if she 
could. Maybe Rob or the baby is sick 
or maybe something's happened. You 
know Millie would surely have been here 
if she could possibly, don't you, Blackie?’ 


The next story in this series, ‘‘Death Cell Visions, 


*** Sure, Dad,’ I said, but I had to turn 
my head. away. 

“All that evening up in the dormitory 
he lay on his bunk, staring at the picture 
in his locket, while the ‘cons,’ light- 
hearted in that one day’s forgetfulness, 
frolicked about the room. His asthma 
was worse, every breath was an effort. 

**[ hope she’s had a happy day,’ he 
said to me just before ‘taps’ sounded and 
the lights went out. ‘I hope she hasn’t 
worried because she couldn’t get over 
to-day. I’ve been thinking to-night of 
the other Christmases we've had to- 
gether when she was just a little tot on 
my knee and—’ 

“His voice failed him and he turned 
away his face to hide the tears that were 
dropping on his white beard." 

* Damn that girl," came involuntarily 
from Cushions. Then, realizing that he 
had voiced his thought, he dropped back, 
red and embarrassed. 

“You don't need to. She did that for 
herself, son," Blackie went on. “There 
isn't much more to tell. Away along in 
the night I was wakened by a horrible 
gurgling, choking sound. It reminded 
me of the noise a man who strangled 
himself with his suspenders made in a 
cell next mine long ago. I sat up wide 
awake. The noise continued. Other 
men were awake too, whispering and 
wondering where it came from, for the 
room was in black darkness. Suddenly 
I thought of Dad. I leaped out of my 
bunk and struck a match to a paper 
spill. By its light I saw old Dad Morgan 
lying on his bunk, gasping for breath. 
His eyes were glazed. He was unconscious. 

*My call brought a dozen men to 
his bunk. They propped him up with 
pren while I bawled for the guard. 

hen he finally heard me and came to 
the window angry at the racket inside, I 
had hard work to convince him that the 
man was sick enough to necessitate 
routing out the doctor at that hour of 
the night. Finally he went away to the 
hospital and after a long time came back 
with two trusties and a stretcher. The 


doctor had sent word to bring the sick 
man over to the hospital. The big steel 
doors were unbarred and the trusties 
came in. Around old Dad’s bunk half 
the convicts in the room were kneeling, 
some making and burning paper torches 
while others bathed his face and worked 
his arms up and down. 


“THE hospital trusty laid his hand on 
the old man’s breast, then put his 
ear to his heart. 

“‘He’s dead, boys, he said. ‘Poor 
old Dad. He's done his time quick." 

“They laid him tenderly on the stretcher 
and crossed his hands on his breast. In 
one of them was the locket with Millie’s 

icture. Then they carried him away. 

e neyer saw him again; but two days 
later they took him out to Cell House 
Seven" [the prison burying ground] **and 
he’s lying out on the sunny hillside now 
doing his time, like you and I and all of 
us will do it sometime, boys. Maybe 
he’s better off. He must be at peace 
there and maybe he’s dreaming, un- 
troubled, of the Millie he thought he 
knew but who never existed. 

“The day they buried him, a letter 
came from her to her father. She said 
Rob had decided to have their Christmas 
dinner in the middle of the day instead 
of the evening, so, of course, she hadn’t 
been able to keep her promise for Christ- 
mas Day. Then she hoped he wasn’t 
disappointed, and said she'd try to get 
over on New Year’s. When I heard 
that letter I thanked God that old Dad 
was living at peace out on the brown hill. 
Centuries out there are shorter than that 
first half hour after he knew Millie had 
failed him—on Christmas Day.” 

“Tf there is such a thing as justice or 
right anywhere, here or in some other 
world, that old man has a lot coming to 
him,” said Cushions reverently. 

“T wish the four of us had his chances 
on that last Great Day when the graves 
in Cell House Seven will open,” answered 
Blackie as Lewes blew out the opium 
lamp and put away the layout. 


” will appear in the September Number 
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HE high, dark corridor in the bi 
Baltimore hospital was still an 
deserted save for a nurse who sat 
at a flat-topped desk under a 
green lamp mechanically transferring 
figures from one chart to another. It 
was the period of quiet that usually pre- 
cedes the first restless stirring of the sick 
at the breaking of dawn. The silence was 
intense as only a silence can be that waits 
momentarily for an interrupting sound. 

Suddenly it came in a prions de im- 
perative ring of the telephone bell. So 
insistent was the call that the nurse's hand 
closed over the transmitter long before the 
burr ceased. The office was notifying 
Ward B that an emergency case had been 
brought in and an immediate operation 
was necessary. 

With prompt efficiency the well- 
ordered machinery for saving human life 
was put in motion. Soft-footed nurses 
moved quickly about, making necessary 
arrangements. A trim, comely woman, 
straight of feature and clear of eye, gave 
directions in low decisive tones. When 
the telephone rang the second time she 
answered it. 

“Yes, office," she said, “this is Miss 
Fletcher. They are not going to operate? 
Think it too late? I see. Very well. 
Send the patient up to No. 16. Every- 
thing is ready." 


VEN as she spoke the complaining 
creak of the elevator could be heard, 
and presently two orderlies appeared at 
the end of the corridor bearing a stretcher. 
Beside it, with head erect and jaw 
set, strode a strangely commanding 
figure. Six feet two he loomed in the 
shadows, a gaunt, raw-boned old moun- 
taineer. On his head was a tall, wide- 
brimmed hat and in his right hand he 
carried a bulky carpet sack. The left 
sleeve of his long-tailed coat hung empty 
to the elbow. The massive head with its 
white flowing beard and hawklike face, 
the beaked nose and fierce, deep-set eyes, 
might have served as a model for Michael 
Angelo when he modeled his immortal 
Moses. 

As the orderlies passed through the 
door of No. 16 and lowered the stretcher, 
the old man put down his carpet sack 
and grimly watched the nurse uncover 
the patient. Under the worn homespun 
coverlet, stained with the dull dyes of 
barks and berries, lay the emaciated 
figure, just as it had been brought into 
the hospital. One long coarse garment 
covered it, and the bare feet with their 
prominent ankle bones and the large 
work-hardened hands might have be- 
longed to either a boy or a girl. 

“Take that thar head wrappin’ off!” 
ordered the old man peremptorily. 
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A nurse carefully unwound the rough 
woolen scarf and as she did so a mass of 
red hair fell across the pillow, hair that 
in spite of its matted disorder showed 
flashes of gleaming gold. 

“We'll get her on the bed," a night 
nurse said to an assistant. “Put your 
arm under her knees. Don't jar the 
stretcher!" 

Before the novice could obey another 
and a stronger arm was thrust forward. 

"Stand back thar, some of you-uns," 
commanded a loud voice, “TIl holp move 
Sal myself." 

In vain were protests from nurses and 
orderlies alike, the old mountaineer 
seemed bent on making good use of his 
one arm and with quick dexterity helped 
to lift her on the bed. ; 

"Now, whar's the doctor?" he de- 
manded, standing with feet far apart and 
head thrown back. 

The doctor was at the desk in the 
corridor, speaking to Miss Fletcher in 
an undertone: 

“We only made a superficial examina- 
tion down-stairs," he was saying, "but 
it is evidently a ruptured appendix. If 
she's living in a couple of hours I may be 
able to operate. But it's ten to one she 
dies on the table." 

"Who are they, and where did they 
come from?" Miss Fletcher asked curi- 
ously. 

Their name is Hawkins, and they are 
from somewhere in the Kentucky moun- 
tains. Think of his starting with her in 
that condition! He can’t read or write, 
it’s the first time he has ever been in a 
city. I am afraid he’s going to prove 
troublesome. You’d better get him out 
of there as soon as possible.” 


BUT anyone, however mighty in au- 
thority, who proposed to move Jeb 
Hawkins when he did not choose to be 
moved reckoned unknowingly. All tactics 
were exhausted from suggestion to posi- 
tive command, and the rules of the 
hospital were quoted in vain. 

In the remote regions where Jeb lived 
there were no laws to break. Every 
man's home was his stronghold, to be 
protected at the point of a pistol. He 
was one of the due million people of 
good Anglo-Saxon stock who had been 
stranded in the highlands when the 
Cumberland Mountains dammed the 
stream of humanity that swept westward 
through the level wilderness. Develop- 
ment bad been arrested so long in Jeb 
and his ancestors that the outside world, 
its interests and its mode of living, was 
a matter of supreme and profound in- 
difference. A sudden and unprecedented 
emergency had driven him to the “‘Settle- 
ments." His girl had developed an 


ailment that baffled the skill of the herb 
doctors; so, following one bit of advice 
after another, he had finally landed in 
Baltimore. And now that the terrible 
journey was ended and Sal was in the 
hands of the doctor who was to work the 
cure, the wholly preposterous request was 
made of him that he abandon her to her 
fate! 

With dogged determination he sat be- 
side the bed, and chewed silently and 
stolidly through the argument. 

“You gals mought ez well save yer 
wind," he announced at last. “ЕЁ Sal 
stays, I stay. Ef I go, Sal goes. We 
ain't axin' favors of nobody." 


HE WAS so much in the way during the 

necessary preparations for the possi- 
ble operation that finally Miss Fletcher 
was appealed to. She was a woman ac- 
customed to giving orders and to having 
them obeyed; but she was also a woman 
of tact. Ten minutes of valuable time 
were spent in propitiating the old man 
before she suggested that he come with 
her into the corridor while the nurses 
straightened the room. A few minutes 
later she returned, smiling: 

“T’ve corralled him in the linen closet,” 
she whispered; "he is unpacking his 
carpet sack as if he meant to take up his 
abode with us.” 

“T am afraid," said the special nurse, 
glancing toward the bed, “he won't have 
long to stay. How do you suppose he 
ever got her here?" 

“T asked him. He said he drove her 
for three days in an ox-cart along the 
creek bottom until they got to Jackson. 
Then he told the ticket agent to send 
them to the best hospital the train ran 


to. Neither of them had ever seen a train 
before. It’s a miracle she’s lived this 
long.” 


* Does he realize her condition?” 

“I don't know. I suppose I ought to 
tell him that the end may come at any 
time." 

But telling him was not an easy matter 
as Miss Fletcher found when she 
joined him later in the linen closet. He 
was busy spreading his varied possessions 
along the shelves on top of the piles of 
immaculate linen, stopping now and then 
to refresh himself with a bite of salt pork 
and some corn pone that had been packed 
for days along with Sally's shoes and sun- 
bonnet and his own scanty wardrobe. 

“I suppose you know," Miss Fletcher 
began gently, trying not to show her 
chagrin at the state of the room, “that 
your daughter is in a very serious con- 
dition." 

He looked at her sharply. *'Shucks! 
Sal'll pull through," he said with mingled 
defiance and alarm. “You ain't saw her 
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“He drove her for three days in an ox-cart along the creek bottom 


until they got to Jackson. 


afore in one of them spells. Besides, hit 
meks a difference when a gal’s paw and 
pate and great-grandpaw was feud- 
ollowers. A feud-follower teks more 
killin? then ordinary folks. Her maw 
was subjec’ to cramp colic afore her.” 

“But this isn’t cramp colic,” Miss 
Fletcher urged, “its her appendix, and 
it wasn’t taken in time.” 

“Well, ain’t they goin’ to draw it?” 
he asked irritably. "Ain't that whut 
we're here fer?" 

“Yes; but you don't understand. The 
doctor may decide not to operate.” 

The old man’s face wore a puzzled 
look, then his lips hardened: 


It's a miracle she's lived this long" 


* Mebbe hit’s the money thet's a-wor- 
ryin’ him. You go tell him that Jeb 
Hawkins pays ez he goes! I got pension 
money sewed in my coat frum the hem 
clean up to the collar. I hain't askin’ 
none of you to cure my gal fer nothin'!" 

Miss Fletcher laid her hand on his arm. 
It was a shapely hand as well as a kindly 
one. 

“Tt isn't a question of money," she 
said quietly, "it's a question of life or 
death. There is only a slight chance that 
your daughter will live through the day." 

Someone tapped at the door and Miss 
Fletcher, after a whispered consultation, 
turned again to the old man: 


“They have decided to take 
the chance," she said hurriedly. 
“They are taking her up now. 
You stay here, and I will let you 
know as soon as it is over.” 

“Whar they takin’ her at?" 
he demanded savagely. 

“To the operating room.” 

“You take me thar!” 

“But you can't go, Mr. Haw- 
kins. No one but the surgeons 
and nurses can be with her. 
Besides, the nurse who was just 
here said she had regained con- 
sciousness, and it might excite 
her to see you." 


SHE might as well have tried 
to stop a mountain torrent. 
He brushed past her and was 
making his way to the elevator 
before she had ceased speaking. 
At the open door of the operating 
room on the fourth floor he 
paused. On a long white table 
lay the patient, a white-clad 
doctor on either side of her, and 
a nurse in the background sort- 
ing a handful of gleaming instru- 
ments. With two strides the 
old man reached the girl's side: 

“Sal!” he said fiercely, bend- 
ing over her, “air ye wuss?” 

Her dazed eyes cleared slightly. 

“T dunno, Pop," she mur- 
mured feebly. 

"Ye ain't fixin' to die, 
ye?" he persisted. 

“T dunno, Pop." 

* Don't you let 'em skeer you," 
he commanded sternly. “ You 
keep on a-fightin’. Don't you 
dare give up. Sal, do you hear 
me?" 

The girl's wavering conscious- 
ness steadied, and for a moment 
the challenge that the old man 
flung at death was valiantly 
answered in her pain-racked 
eyes. 

For an hour and a half the 
surgeons worked. The case, 
critical enough at best, was 
greatly complicated by the long 
delay. Twice further effort 
seemed useless, and it was only 
by the prompt administration of 
oxygen that the end was averted. 

uring the nerve-racking sus- 
‚ pense of the long operation Pop 
not only refused to leave the 
room, he even refused to stand 
back from the table. With keen, 
suspicious eyes he followed every 
movement ofthe surgeons' hands. 
Only once did he speak out, and 
that was in the beginning, to an interne 
who was administering the anesthetic: 
"Lift that funnel, you squash-headed 
fool!" he thundered; “don’t you see hit’s 
marking of her cheek?" 


HEN the work was finished and the 

unconscious patient was wheeled 
down to her ward, Pop still kept his place 
beside her. With his hand on her pulse 
he watched her breathing, watched the 
first faint quivering of her lids, the rest- 
lessness that grew into pain and later into 
agony. Hour after hour he sat there and 
passed with her through that crucifixion 
that follows some capital operations. 


air 


On his refusal at luncheon 
time to leave the bedside Miss 
Fletcher ignored the rules and 
sent him a tray; but when night 
came and he still refused to go, 
she became impatient. 

“You can’t stay in here to- 
night, Mr. Hawkins,” she said 
firmly. “I have asked one of 
the orderlies, who lives nearby, 
to take you home with him. 
We can send for you if there is 
any change. I must insist that 
you go now.” 

“Ain’t I made it cl’ar from the 
start,” cried Pop angrily, “thet 
I ain't a-goin’ to be druv out? 
You-uns kin call me muley- 
headed or whutever you've a 
mind to. Sal’s always stood by 
me, and by gracious, I’m a-goin’ 
to stand by Sal!” 

His raised voice roused the 

atient, and a feeble summons 

rought Miss Fletcher to the 
bedside. 

* Say," plead the girl faintly. 
*don't rile Pop. He's the— 
fightenest man—in— Breathitt— 
when his blood's—up." 

“All right, dear," said Miss 
Fletcher, with a soothing hand 
on the hot brow; “he shall do as 
he likes.” 

During that long night the 
girl passed from one paroxysm 
of pain to another with brief 
intervals of drug-induced sleep. 
During the quiet moments the 
nurse snatched what rest she 
could; but old Jeb Hawkins 
stuck to his post in the straight- 
backed chair, never nodding, 
never relaxing the vigilance of 
his watch. For Pop was doing 
sentry duty, much as he ha 
done it in the old days of the 
Civil War, when he had an- 
swered Lincoln’s first call for vol- 
unteers and given his left arm 
for his country. 

But the enemy to-night was 
mysterious, crafty, one that 
might come in the twinkling of 
an eye, and a sentry at seventy 
is not what he was at twenty- 
two. When the doctor arrived 
in the morning he found the old 
man haggard with fatigue. 

“This won’t do, Mr. Haw- 
kins,” he said kindly, “you must 
get some rest.” 

“Be she goin’ to die?” Pop 
demanded, steadying himself by 
a chair. 

* [t is too soon to tell," the 
doctor said evasively; “but I’ll say this 
much, her pulse is better than I expected. 
Now, go get some sleep.” 


HALF an hour later a strange rumbling 
sound puzzled the nurses in Ward B. 
It came at regular intervals, rising from a 
monotonous growl to a staccato, then 
dying away in a plaintive diminuendo. 
It was not until one of the nurses needed 
clean sheets that the mystery was ex- 
plained. On the floor of the linen closet, 
stretched on his back with his carpet 
sack under his head and his empty 
sleeve across his chest, lay Pop! 
From that time on the old mountaineer 
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“You ain't goin’ to leave me like this, Pop?” begged Sally. 
Jus’ say the word, Pop, an’ I’ll go!” 


so hard, I'll go back, an’ I'll go willin! 


became a daily problem to Ward B. It 
is true, he agreed in time to go home at 
night with the orderly; but by six in the 
morning he was sitting on the steps, im- 
pean awaiting admission to the 
ospital. The linen closet was still re- 
garded by him as his private apartment, 
to which he repaired at such times as he 
could not stay in Sally’s room, and re- 
freshed himself with the luncheon he 
brought along each day. 

During the first week, when the girl’s 
life hung in the balance, he was granted 
privileges which he afterward refused to 
give up. The hospital confines, after the 
freedom of the hills, chafed him sorely. 


“Ef you take it 


As the days grew warmer he discarded 
his coat, collar, and at times his shoes. 

“I Лоу I'm goin’ to tek Sal home next 
week!" became his daily threat. 

But the days and weeks slipped by, 
and still the girl lay with a low, consuming 
fever, and still Pop watched by her side, 
showing her no affection by word or 
gesture but serving her and anticipating 
her every want with a thoroughness that 
left little for the nurses to do. 


IN SOME way Miss Fletcher had gained 
his confidence. To her he intrusted 
the bills which he ripped from his coat at 
the end of each week with the instruction 
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that she “pay off them boys down in the 
office fa’r an’ squar’, but not to "low 'em 
to cheat her." It may have been her 
growing interest in the invalid that won 
his favor, for she came in often to chat 
awhile with Sally and sometimes brought 
up a handful of flowers to help brighten 
the severe simplicity of the sick room. 

“She’s getting better,” she 
said one morning as she held the 
girl’s big bony hand and looked 
down at the thin bright face in 
its frame of shining hair. “We'll 
have her sitting up now before 
long.” 

Pop’s whole aspect brightened. 

“Ef Sal onct begins to git well, 
can't none of 'em beat her,” he 
said proudly. 

"Have you any other chil- 
dren?" Miss Fletcher asked. 

“Lord, yes," said Pop, “heaps 
of 'em. Thar’s Ted an’ Larkin, 
an’ Gus,—they wuz all kilt in 
feud fights. An’ Burt an’ Jim,— 
they’re in jail in Jackson fer 
moonshinin’. Four more died 
when they wuz babies. An’ 
they ain’t nary a one at home 
now but jes’ Sal.” 

“How old is she?" 
т “Seventeen er eighteen, meb- 
e. 

"And she tells me she has 
never been to school." 

“Thar warn't no needcessity," 
said Pop complacently, taking a 
long twist of tobacco from his 

ocket. “Sal don't need no 
eng She's pearter then most 
gals thet's got book sense. You 
show me ary one of these gals 
round here thet kin spin an' 
weave the cloth to mek ther own 
dresses, thet kin mold candles, 
an' mek soap, an' hoe terbaccy, 
an' handle a rifle good ez a man." 

“But, Mr. Hawkins," insisted 
Miss Fletcher, “there are better 
things than those for us to learn. 
Haven't you ever felt the need 
of an education yourself? " 

Pop looked at her suspiciously : 
“Look a-here, young woman. 
I'm nigh оп to seventy. I never 
hed a doctor but onct in my life, 
an’ then he chopped my arm off 
when it might hev got well whar 
it wuz. I kin plow, an’ fell trees, 
an’ haul wood. Thar ain’t a 
log-rollin’ ner a house-raisin' in 
our neck of the woods thet Jeb 
Hawkins ain’t sent fer. I kin 
h'ist a barrel with the best of ’em, 
and shake up Ole Dan Tucker 
ez peart ez the next one. Now 
how about yer scholards? This 
here horspittle is full of ’em. 
Pale-faced, spindly-legged, nerve-jerking 
young fellows thet has spent ther fust 
twenty years gittin’ larnin’, an’ ther next 
twenty gittin’ over hit. Me an’ Sal will 
keep to the open!” 


BUT Sally was not so confident. As her 
a began to return she took a 
growing interest in all that went on around 
her, asking eager, intelligent questions 
and noting with wistful curiosity the 
speech and manners of the nurses who 
served her. She was a raw recruit from 
Nature, unsophisticated, illiterate. Under 


a bondage of poverty and drudgery she 
had led her starved life in the mountain 
fastnesses; but now she had opened her 
eyes on a new and unexpected world. 
“How do you go about gittin’ a larn- 
in'?" she ventured at last to ask one of 
the friendly nurses. "Can't you fetch 


me up some of them thar picter books?" 
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When he returned he carried a bunch of 
faded wild flowers that he had tramped 
two miles in the country to get for his girl 


For hours after this she pored over her 
new treasures, until one day Miss Fletcher 
brought her a primer, and the seventeen- 
year-old girl grappled for the first time 
with the alphabet. After that she was 
loath to have the book out of her hand, 
going painfully and slowly over the lessons, 
mastering each in turn with patient per- 
severance. 

Pop viewed this proceeding with dis- 
favor. He seemed to sense the entering 
wedge that was to separate her from him. 
His pride in her accomplishment was 
overshadowed by his jealousy, and when 


she was able to read a whole page and 
attempted to explain the intricate process 
to him, he was distinctly cast down. He 
left the hospital that afternoon for the first 
time, and was gone until dusk. When 
he returned he carried a bunch of faded 
wild flowers that he had tramped two 
miles in the country to get for his girl. 

May dragged into June, and 
still they were kept at the 
hospital. The old man became 
as restless as a caged animal; he 
paced the corridors for hours at 
a time and his eyes grew furtive 
and defiant. He, who had lived 
out of sight of the smoke from 
his nearest neighbor’s chimneys, 
who had spent his life in the vast, 
still solitudes of the hills, was 
incredibly lonely here among his 
fellow men. 

“If Pop has to stay here much 
longer, I’m afraid he'll smash 
the furniture," said the night 
nurse who, like everybody else 
in the ward, had grown inter- 
ested in theold man. “He packs 
his things every morning before 
the doctor comes, only to un- 
pack them after he leaves." 


“THE confinementis telling on 
„^ him,” said Miss Fletcher. “I 
wish for his sake they could start 
home to-day. But I do hate to 
“see Sally go! The girl is getting 
her first taste of civilization, and 
I’ve never seen anyone so eager 
to learn. We have to take the 
books away from her every day, 
and when she can’t studi she 
begs to be allowed to roll band: 
ages. The third day she sat 
up she wanted to help nurse the 
other patients." 

“T am afraid we have spoiled 
her for hoeing tobacco, and plant- 
ing corn," said the night nurse. 

“I hope so," Miss Fletcher 
answered fervently. 

It was nearly the last of June 
when the doctor dismissed his 
patient. “This doesn't mean 
that she is well," he warned 
Pop. “You will have to be care- 
ful of her for a logg time. She 
has worked too hard for a grow- 
ing girl, and she's not as strong 
now as she was." 

“She will be!" Pop responded 
confidently, “that thar gal is 
made outen iron! Her maw was 
afore her. Liza wuz my third 
wife, an' she'd borned six or 
seven children when she died at 
thirty-five, an', by Joshuy, she'd 
never once hed a doctor in all 
her life!” 

Pop's joy over their dismissal was slight- 
ly dimmed by Sally's reception of the 
news. He saw her draw a long breath 
and bite her lips; then he saw what he had 
never seen since she was a baby, two large 
tears gather slowly in her eyes and roll 
down on the pillow. He watched them 
in amazement. Ў 

“Sal, whut ails ye?" he asked anxiously, 
after the doctor was gone. 

“T want to git a larnin’!” she broke 
out, “I don't want to go back to the hills.” 

Instantly the old man's face, which had 
been tender, hardened to a mask of fury. 
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“That passel of fool women’s been 
workin’ on ye,” he cried hoarsely, “larnin’, 
larnin’, thet’s all they know. Ain't the 
Fork good enough fer ye? Ain’t the 
cabin whar yer paw, an’ yer grandpaw, 
an’ yer great-grandpaw was borned good 
enough fer ye?" 

** Yes, Pop, yes!" she gasped, terrified 
at the storm she had raised. “I’m a-goin' 
back with you. Don't tek on so, Pop, 
I'm a-goin'!" 

But the tempest was raging, and the 
old man got up and strode angrily up and 
down the small room, filling the air with 
his indignation. 

“I should say you wuz goin’ back! I'd 
like to see any of 'em try to keep you. 
'T hey'd like to make one о’ them dressed- 
up doll women outen you! You're goin' 
back with me to the Fork, an' ef thar's 
ever any more nussin' er doctorin' to do, 
I'm a-goin' to do hit. I've nussed three 
women on their deathbeds, an' when your 
time comes I 'low I kin handle you 


too. 
'Then his mood changed suddenly, and 
he sat down by the bed. 


“QAL,” he said almost persuasively, 
** you'll git over this here foolishness. 
Ag'in' fall you'll be a-cappin corn, an’ 
a-roastin' sweet pertatoes, an' singin' 
them ole ballarts along with the Hicks 
als, an’ Cy West, an’ Bub Holly. An’ 
"ll tote you behind me on the beast over 
the Ridge to the Baptist Meetin’ House 
the very next feet-washin' they hev. Jes’ 
think how good hit's goin' to be to see the 
sun a-risin' over Ole Baldy, an' to hev 
room to stretch an’ breathe in. Seems 
ez if I hain't been able to git my lungs 
full of wind sense I left Jackson." 

“I know it, Pop,” Sally said miserably. 
*You growed old in the hills afore 
you ever seen the Settlements. But 
sence I got a sight of whut folks is a-doin’ 
down here, ’pears like I can’t be recon- 
ciled to goin’ back. ’Tain’t the work 
back home, nor the lonesomeness, tho’ 
the Lord knows the only folks thet ever 
does pass is when they’re totin’ deads 
down the creek bottom. Hit’s the feelin’ 
of bein’ shet off from my chanct. Ef I 
could git a larnin’ I жашда. ast nothin’ 
better then to go back an’ pass it along. 
When I see these here gals a-larnin’ how 
to holp the sick, an’ keer fer babies, an’ 
doctor folks, I lay here an’ steddy "bout 
all the good I could do back home ef I 
only knowed how.” 

“You do know how," Pop declared 
vociferously, "ain't you bin a-lookin’ 
after folks thet’s ailin’ around the Fork 
fer a couple of years er more? Ez fer 
these new-fangled doctorin’s, they won’t 
nary one ov ’em do the good yarbs will. 
Га ruther trust bitter-goldenseal root to 
cure a ailment than all the durn physic 
in this here horspittle. I ben a-studyin’ 
these here doctors, an' I don't take much 
stock in 'em: instid of workin' on a organ 
thet gets twisted, they ups and draws 
hit. Now the Lord A'mighty put thet 


air pertickler thing in you fer some good 
reason, an' ther's bound to be a hitch in 
the machinery when hit’s took out. Hit's 
a marvel to me some of these here 
patients ain't a-amblin' round on all fours 
from what's been did to their insides!” 

“But think whut the doctor did fer 
me,” urged Sally. 

“I ain't fergittin'," Pop said suddenly, 
“an’ I've paid 'em fer hit. But ef they 
calkerlate on yer takin' root here, they're 
treein' the wrong possum. You're a-goin' 
home along o' me to-morrow.” 

That afternoon he left the hospital, 
and several hours later was seen walking 
up Monument Street with his arm full 
of bundles. 

“I believe he's been buying clothes to 
take Sally home in!" said one of the 
nurses, who was watching him from an 
upper window. “He asked me this morn- 
ing if I knew a place where he could buy 
women's togs." 

“Its a shame he won't let the girl 
stay," said Miss Fletcher. “I have 
been talking to the superintendent, and 
she is quite willing to let her do light 
work around the hospital and pick up 
what training she can. I should be glad 
enough to look after her, and there's a 
good night school two blocks over." 

“Why don't you talk to the old man?" 
urged the nurse. “You are the only one 
who has ever been able to do anything 
with him. Perhaps you could make him 
= what an injustice he is doing the 

irl. 

“T believe I'll try," said Miss Fletcher. 


THE next morning, when she came on 

duty, she found Sally’s bed the re- 
pository of a strange assortment of wear- 
ing apparel. A calico dress of pronounced 
hue, a large lace jabot, and a small pair 
of yellow kid gloves were spread out for 
inspection. 

"[ knowed they wuz too leetle," Pop 
was saying, as he carefully smoothed the 
kid fingers, "but I 'lowed you could 
kerry 'em in yer hand." 

"here was an unusual eagerness in his 
hard face, an evident desire to make up 
to Sally in one way for what he was 
depriving her of in another. He was 
more talkative than at any time since 
coming to the hospital, and he dilated 
with satisfaction on the joys that awaited 
their home-coming. 

“May I have a little talk with you 
before you go?" asked Miss Fletcher. 

He flashed on her a quick look of 
suspicion, but her calm, impassive face 
told him nothing. She was a pretty 
woman, and Pop had evidently recognized 
the fact from the start. 

“Wal, I'll come now,” he said, rising 
reluctantly; “but Sal, you git yer clothes 
on an' be ready to start time I git back. 
I ain't anxious to stay round these here 
diggin's no longer'n need be. Besides, 
that thar railroad car mought take a 
earlier start. You be ready ag'in' I git 


back." 


FOUR STAR FUN MAKERS 


For an hour and a quarter Miss Fletcher 
was shut up in the linen closet with the 
old man. What arguments and persua- 
sions she brought to bear are not known. 
Occasionally his voice could be heard in 
loud and angry dissent, but when at last 
they emerged he looked like some old 
king of the jungle that has been captured 
and tamed. His shoulders drooped, his 
one arm hung limply by his side, and his 
usually restless eyes were bent upon the 
floor. 

Without a word he strode back to the 
room where Sally in her misfit clothes 
was waiting for him. 

“Come along o' me, Sal,” he com- 
manded sternly as he picked up his carpet 


ros “Leave your things whar they 
e. 


ILENTLY they passed out of the 

ward, down the stairway, through the 
long vaultlike corridor to the superin- 
tendent's room. Once there he flung 
back his rusty coat and ripped the last 
bill but one from its hiding place. 

“That thar is fer my gal," he said 
defiantly to the superintendent. “She'll 
git one the fust day of every month. 
Give her the larnin' she's so hell-bent on, 
stuff her plumb full on it. An’ ef you 
let ennything happen to her"—his brows 
lowered threateningly—" I'll come back 
an' blow yer whole blame' horspittle into 
eternity!" 

“Pop!” Sally pleaded, “Pop!” 

But his emotions were at high tide and 
he did not heed her. Pushing her roughly 
aside, he strode back to the entrance 
hall, and was about to pick up his carpet 
sack when his gaze was suddenly arrested 
by the great marble figure that bends its 
thorn-crowned head in pity over the 
unhappy and the pain-racked mortals 
that pass beneath its outstretched hands. 

“You ain't goin’ to leave me like this, 
Pop?" begged Sally. “Ef you take it 
so hard, I'll go back, an’ I'll go willin’. 
Jus’ say the word, Pop, an’ I'll go!” 

The old mountaineer's one hand closed 
on the girl's bony arm in a tight clasp, his 
shoulders heaved, and his massive features 
worked, but his gaze never left the calm, 

itying face of the Saviour overhead. 

e had followed his child without a 
tremor into the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, but at the entrance of this new 
life, where he must let her go alone, his 
courage failed and his spirit faltered. 
His dominant will, hitherto the only law 
he knew, was in mortal combat with a 
new and unknown force that for the first 
time had entered his life. 

For several minutes he stood thus, his 
conflicting passions swaying him, as op- 

osing gales shake a giant forest tree. 
[hen he resolutely loosened his grip on 
the girl's arm and taking up his burden; 
without a word or a backward glance, 
set his face toward the hills, leaving an 
awkward, wistful girl watching him with 
her tears only half obscuring the vision 
that was already dawning for her. 
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PART V. 


RANCESCA PARKHURST, known as “Bamby,” daughter of an 

absent-minded professor of mathematics, marries Jarvis, a big, hand- 
some idealist, bent upon writing plays that will reform the world, because 
Jarvis doesn’t give his mar- 
Unknown to her husband and father, Bamby 
takes up short story writing and wins a remarkable success. 
go to New York to try and sell his impossible plays. 
sends Jarvis back to New York to learn what life really means and to find 


she is **used to taking care of helpless men.” 
riage much consideration. 


himself. 


friend of hers. 
She and Jarvis 
Afterwards she 


He has a bitter struggle for existence. He even drives a cab 
while the real owner is sick, and in his livery calls upon Charles Frohman, 
the theatrical manager. 
accepted Bamby’s stories, and whom he has been led to believe is an old 
Mr. Frohman writes to Mr. Strong saying that he thinks 
Bamby's serial story "Francesca" 
the dramatic rights and an introduction to the author. 
Strong that Jarvis shall dramatize the story. 


He quarrels with Mr. Strong, the editor who has 


would make a comedy and asking for 
Bamby tells 


“APPOINTMENT at three o'clock 
Tuesday afternoon," an- 
nounced Strong’s wire on Monday 

- morning. 

“Hurray!” shouted Bamby, rushing 
into the kitchen to break the news to 
Ardelia, since the professor was not there. 

“Noo Yawk? Bress yo'— Ain't dat 
fine? Yo’ gwine see Mistah Jarvis?" 

“Of course I'll see him." 

“ Yo’ can tote him back home, mebbe." 
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“ГИ take the early morning train to- 
morrow." 

“T guess I'll fry up some chicken an’ 
bake some cakes, so yo' can tote it right 
long wid yo' in a basket fo' dat boy." 

“Now, look here, Ardelia, I’m not 
going to pack any basket along on the 
train to New York. Jarvis can buy his 
fried chicken there." 

“He say dey ain't no cookin’ lak dey 
is in dis town." 


“Well, it will have to do for him a 
little lon rer. I'll have a bag and plenty 
to carry. 

“ Yo’ ain't got no natcheral feelin’ fo’ 
dat boy," Ardelia scolded. 

When the professor heard the news he 
evinced a mild surprise. 

“Have you any money for this trip? I'm 
a little short just now. The bank notified 
me yesterday that I was overdrawn.” 

“ Professor, not again! What is the use 
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of being a mathematician if you are 
always overdrawn? 

“The trouble is I forget to look at my 
balance. I just continue todraw till lam 
notified. You will see Jarvis, of course." 

“ Yes.” 

** You say you have business to attend 
to in the city?” 

“Yes.” 

* About the secret?” 

“ Yes." 

“Is the moment of disclosure approach- 
ing?" 

She nodded. 

“Well, I wish you the best of luck, my 
dear." 

“Thanks, dear Herr Professor.” 

She took the early train, in high good 
humor the next morning, clad in her 
most fetching frock. 

“Even a stony-hearted manager could 
not be impervious to this hat," was her 
parting comment to her glass. 


SHE was undecided as to whether she 

would go straight to Jarvis's lodgings 
and surprise him, or wait until after the 
interview with Frohman. She finally 
decided that she could not wait until four 
o'clock, but that she would give Jarvis no 
hint of the coming momentous appoint- 
ment. As she came into the city she 
noted the bright, crisp winter day with 
pleasure: very different from that spring 
day when she and Jarvis had entered the 
gates together. But to-day was to-day, 
and she was glad for it. 

She took a taxi, with that sense of 
affluence which attacks one like a germ 
on entering the city of spenders. ‘The 
chauffeur looked at her again, as she gave 
the address. The trim, smart little figure 
did not look much like the neighborhood 
she was headed for. Probably one of 
these settlement workers, he decided. 

At first Bamby did not notice where 
they were going, so happy was she to be 
back in this gay city. 

“I know you're a Painted Lady, but 
you are so pretty!” she smiled as the 
streets ran by. Down-town and still 
down-town the taxi sped, past the Wash- 
ington Square district, which they had 
explored together, shooting off at a tan- 
gent into the kind of neighborhood where 
Bamby had fallen sick at the sights and 
the filth. They drew up before an old- 
fashioned house with dirty steps and 
windows and curtains. Beside the neigh- 
boring houses, which were frankly low- 
class, it looked like a better-class citizen 
on the down grade. The driver opened 
the door and Bamby stared up at the 

lace. 

“Why, this can't be it!” she exclaimed. 

“This is the number you gave me." 

* Wait!" she said. She ran up the 
rickety steps, her heart sick with fear. 
She rang and waited and rang. Finally 
a dirty head appeared out of an up-stairs 
window. . 

* What d'yer want?" a voice demanded. 

* Does Mr. Jarvis jocelyn live here?” 

“Three flights up, back,” and the win- 
dow slammed. 

“Wait for me, driver,” she called. She 
began to climb the dirty stairs, tears in 
her eyes. 

“Oh my dear, my dear,” she said over 
and over again. 

She knocked at the third floor back, 
with no response, so she opened the door 


and entered. A dark cell, one area win- 
dow, a bed, a chair, a dresser, an impro- 
vised table, with piles of manuscript. It 
was cleaner than the awful entrance sug- 
ested, but it was pitiful! Such a place 
or a dreamer! Bamby leaned her head 
on the dresser and sobbed. That he had 
been reduced to this; that he had never 
told them; that he had refused the pro- 
fessor’s money and chosen poverty! It 
nearly killed her, while it thrilled her with 
a pride unspeakable. If he had the 
strength for such a fight as this, nothing 
could conquer him. She started at a step 
outside, thinking that it might be he. 

Suddenly she realized that he might not 
want to see her here. That he might not 
want her to know of this drab place 
where he crawled for sleep, off the field of 
battle. She went to the narrow bed and 
laid her hand gently where his cheek 
would rest. 

“Jarvis, my dear,” she whispered. 

Then she went down the rickety stairs, 
out to the waiting cab. She was sick, 
heart and body, at the revelation of what 
his struggle meant. All the mother in her 
cried out at the physical distress of such 
surroundings to a nature sensitive to en- 
vironment. He could have come back to 
the sunny, airy rooms he had made his, 
at home; but he had chosen to stay and 
win. So many things she had not under- 
stood about him were made clear now. 
She wondered if Richard Strong had 
found him there. No wonder Jarvis had 
repulsed him, taken unaware and at such 
disadvantage. 

“Oh, why didn't you let me know and 
help?" she repeated. 

She had the man take her around and 
around the Park, where it was quiet. She 
must get herself in hand. She felt that 
at the slightest excuse she would burst 
into hysterical weeping. More than ever 


now must she be mistress of herself for. 


the coming interview. She must fight to 
catch. the big manager's attention. and 
win her way with him. She drew her furs 
about her, closed her eyes, and tried to 
shut out the sight of that sordid, wretched 
room where handsome big Jarvis was 
paying the toll to success. Toll of blood 
and brain and nerves, paid by every man 
or woman who mounts to the top! She 
saw him climbing wearily those dirty 
stairs, coming into the cell; over and over 
she saw it like a moving picture film, 
repeated indefinitely. 


T QUARTER before three she ordered 

the driver to the Empire Theater. 
This time his face cleared. Actress, of 
course. He drew up at the theater, 
demanded a queen's ransom for her re- 
lease, and stood at attention. She was 
too nervous to notice the amount; she 
paid it absently, dismissed him and hur- 
ried into the elevator. 

She was first shown into the general 
major-domo's office, where she was cate- 
chized as to her name and her business. 
She waited fifteen minutes, while her 
name was passed down the line. Word 
came back that Mr. Frohman was en- 
gaged. Would she please wait? 

“TIl wait; but my appointment was at 
three," said she. . 

The major-domo looked at her as if 
such [езе majesté deserved hanging. In 
fifteen minutes more she was conducted 
into an anteroom, where she was turned 


over to a secretary. Her business was 
explained to him. In due course of time 
word came out that Mr. Frohman would 
be through in ten minutes. She was 
moved then to a tiny room, next the 
sacred door, leading into the inner mys- 
tery. Twenty minutes passed, then a 
youth appeared. 

“Mr. Frohman will receive you now,” 
he announced in solemn tones. 

Bamby refrained from an impulse to 
say “Thank you, St. Peter,” and followed 
into the private office. For a second she 
was petrihed with fear, then with the 
courage of the terror-stricken she marched 
down the long room to the desk where 
Mr. Frohman sat looking at her. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting," said he. 

Bamby fixed her shining eyes upon him 
and smiled confidentially. 

“I feel as if I'd gotten into the King- 
dom et Heaven for a short talk with 

od! 

The smile on the manager’s face broke 
into a laugh. 

“Ts it as bad as that? Sit down and 
see how you like it up here.” 

“Thanks,” she smiled, sinking into the 
big chair beside the desk. 

“So you wrote ‘Francesca,’ did you?” 

[1] ki ” 

I did. 

“You look pretty young to know as 
much about life as that book tells.” 

“Oh, I'm old in experience,” 
boasted. 

He looked closely at her ingenuous 
young face, and laughed again. 

“You don't look it. I think there is a 
play in that book." 

“So do I." 

“Did you ever write a play?” 

“No; bi I've helped on several plays. 
I know a great deal about them,’ she 
assured him. 

“Do уои? Well, that's more than I do. 
Anv of the plays you have helped on been 
produced?” 

“That isn’t fair of you,” she protested. 
E should have boasted about it if they 

ad. 

"A skilled plavwright could take thc 
heart of vour story and build up a clever 
comedy." 

"Could we have Richard Bennett, 
Marguerite Clarke, and Albert Bruning 
play the parts?” 

“Oh, ho, you've got it all cast, have 

ou?” 

She nodded. “And I know just the 
man to make the play.” 

"Do you? So do I. 
choose?" 

“Jarvis Jocelyn.” 

ups Jocelyn? Who's he?” 
“He’s a young playwright; he hasn't 
had anything produced yet, but he’s 
extremely clever and I do so want him 
to have the chance.” 

“Jarvis Jocelyn— Seems as though I 
had heard that name. Oh, your name is 
Jocelyn, too?" he added. “Is this a 
relative?" 

* Sort of—husband." 


shc 


Whom do you 


“Husband? So you're married ?"—in 
surprise. 
“Yes. If you don't mind I think ГЇЇ 


have to tell you some personal history.” 
“Go ahead. I wish I could think where 
I had heard that fellow's name." 
“He submitted a play to you called 


‘Success’. 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Discoveries and Experiences of Middle Age 


HERE is no anesthetic for those 

who wait. In the four hours dur- 

ing which I paced the long white 

corridor while the surgeons worked 
upon the body of her who was my wife, 
my Gethsemane came, to leave me a 
changed man. The first hour was one of 
nervous dread and each opening of the 
door to the operating room was a blow 
upon raw nerves. The second and third 
hours found me calm, unable to realize 
clearly and as if dazed. 

The fourth hour brought a strange con- 
dition, which I never have been able to 
кү but which was to have everlasting 
effect upon my nature and upon my mar- 
ried life. It was as if a vision came. I 
saw myself and my wife as two caged 
birds, chattering, quarreling, blaming each 
other for our captivity while beating 
vainly upon the bars that held us. Sud- 
denly we ceased to struggle and, as if in 
surprise, saw that the cage was beautiful 
and a wonderful place in which to live. 
It was ours and in it we had each other 
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and our fledglings, and the bars that 
seemed to hold us only were placed to 
keep out the perils and dangers. Then it 
seemed that my mate almost succeeded 
in escaping between the bars, and while 
she struggled I screamed and cried for her 
to remain. 

The vision was very vivid. Perhaps it 
was the result of an overwrought brain and 
nerves, but ever since then it has seemed 
to me an allegory to show me the vanity 
of seeking happiness when it was at hand. 


THe vision ended when the surgeon 
came from the room, shook my hand 
kindly and said it was all over. I thought 
he meant that my wife was dead, and gave 
a great cry; but he calmed me, and as I 
stood helpless and in agony I saw the 
internes wheel out a poor, bloodless figure. 
They told me she lived and that all would 
be well and, two hours later, she came 
into moaning half-consciousness and tried 
to smile at me through her agony. Then 
I broke down and, unable to endure it 


longer, went home to our babies, as I 
knew she would have desired. 

Three months later my wife was able 
to sit in her easy chair and it was spring. 
Our money was gone and we were in debt, 
but money had ceased to seem the thing 
of chief importance. I had my wife and 
the power and desire to work, and it 
seemed ridiculous that money matters had 
appeared vital only a short time before. 

n May I did a strange thing for one in 
our circumstances. We owed about five 
hundred dollars and our expenses still 
exceeded our income, yet I bought a 
home. A friend told me of the place and 
one day I went to see it. It was an old, 
old-fashioned house with huge rooms and 
great porches, and it was set in a big 
yard, overrun with trees and shrubs and 
flowers gone wild. Everything was in 
dilapidated condition, yet there was an 
air of home about it. There are such 
places, in which, even in ruin, the home 
spirit seems to live forever. I borrowed 
tre hundred dollars to make the first 
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payment and promised quarterly pay- 
ments for four years for the balance. My 
announcement that I had purchased a 
home caused a flutter of excitement in 
the family, and the prospect of the sum- 
mer out of doors, with a yard for the 
babies, acted as a tonic to my wife. Early 
in June I took them to the old house in 
the suburbs. It seemed far from the city 
then, although since then the city has 
reached out and engulfed us. 

My wife fell in love with the old place 
at sight and wept with happiness, although 
later she hated it, then came to love it 
more dearly than ever. Our furniture 
appeared to be lost in the great rooms; but 
little by little we furnished, decorated, 
and transformed the old house, which has 
been our home ever since. My garden 
was planted before we moved to the 
suburbs and was growing when we came. 
Morning and evening I worked with saw 
and hammer, paint brush, hoe and prun- 
ing hook, painting, patching, trimming 
trees, and pruning the neglected shrub- 
bery, making eds furniture, while my 
wife sat upon the porch, growing stronger 
with each day of warmth and sunshine, 
and the children romped and rolled all 
over the place. Setting them free in the 
yard relieved my wife of half her cares 
and worries. Our living expenses, even 


with the maid and washerwoman we 
were compelled to employ, declined 
sharply, and we were paying our debts. 
In September my wife was able to be in 
charge of the household again and to work 
among the flowers. She was very happy. 


WE WERE beginning to see the 
beauties of the cage and to appre- 
ciate each other and the children. So long 
as my wife continued in the convalescent 
stage our life was peaceful, filled with 
contentment and a happiness greater than 
we ever had known, a happiness that 
manifested itself in tender regard and 
consideration for each other. 

Perhaps too much happiness is not 
good. {isd reached the state of con- 
tentment too early, yet, considering the 
violence of my struggles and ambitions, 
probably at the natural age. I was at 
the age at which most men have just 
found themselves and are making the 
real start to material success, yet I had 
surrendered my ambition to win riches 
and perhaps fame, and surrendered it 
without a regret. My work for the firm 
I did well and conscientiously, but with- 
out thought or hope of further advance- 
ment, being perfectly satisfied with what 
we had. I found myself taking quite as 


much pride in the finishing touches of a 
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new fence, or in my early tomatoes, or 
the fact that my hens averaged more eggs 
E week than those of my neighbors, as 

did in my involved technical work at 
the office, or in outfiguring competitors 
and securing some huge job for my firm. 
It was a bad condition for a man not yet 
at middle age. The truth wasI was weary 
of the struggle and seeking peace, willing 
to let the world alone if it would permit me 
to make a living for myself and my family. 

The children were growing in mind and 
body: Betty, a nervous, brilliant, rather 
erratic child, always in mischief and with 
a brain that never seemed quiet; John, a 
sober, serious little thinker, content to 
play by himself for hours, save when he 
seriously ceased his amusement to toddle 
to the porch to kiss his "sweetheart 
mother." Our neighbors were of the 
quiet, middle class into which we had 
come, most of them working as we were 
to pay for the home, and taking pride in 
the gardens, the lawns and the chickens. 
It was as if we had been tossed and 
whirled through a roaring rapid, and were 
circling around and around in a quiet eddy. 


FOR two years we lived the quiet, mo- 
notonous life of the suburb. Each 
morning І rode into the city on the 8:12 
and each evening reached home before 
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I worked with hoe and pruning hook, trimming trees, and pruning the neglected shrubbery, 
. While my wife sat upon the porch growing stronger with each day of warmth and sunshine 
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six o'clock to cut grass, hoe the garden, 
whitewash the hen house, spray the fruit 
trees, or, if the maid was out, to get 
dinner and do the dishes that my wife 
might have more rest. I was satisfied 
when we had money enough in the bank 
to pay the life insurance premium, the 
taxes and the instalments on the house. 
[t never occurred to my mind that I was 
growing narrow, or that my contentment 
was selfish. It was a great shock to me 
when one evening, after helping my wife 
with the dishes, we went to sit upon the 
porch after the children were in bed and 
she broke down and wept bitterly. The 
outburst startled me and I could not 
imagine the cause. Her health had been 
improving steadily and her strength in- 
creased, and she had seemed as happy 
and contented as I in the home. After 
a fiery, passionate spell of weeping she 
quickly controlled herself and went to 
the children, leaving me puzzled and a 
little frightened. When she returned we 
remained silent for a long time. I had 
learned by that time not to ask questions 
until a woman is ready to talk; and, after 
a time, she explained. 

'The discovery of a gray hair and a 
wrinkle was the cause. You may laugh, 
but the most dangerous moment of a 
woman's life is when she finds her first 
gray hairs. It was dark under the climb- 
ing rose at the corner of the porch and, 
half understanding, I took her in my arms 
and strove to soothe her. Then all the 
bitterness of years of sacrifice and renun- 
ciation for my sake and for the sake of 
the children poured forth in a torrent of 
protest. She had sacrificed her youth, her 
pleasures, her beauty, her health—and 
for this: to settle down to a humdrum life 
in a colorless suburb. The prospect of 
long years of darning, mending, house- 
work and the care of children had driven 
her to despair. She longed for relaxation, 
escape from monotony, a few pleasures, 
and a bit of the joy of living and seeing 
and doing. 

After a time she became quiet and 
ashamed of yielding to her passion, and 
said she was wicked not to be thankful 
for her home, for her children, and the 
love of her husband. 


HEN I commenced to understand 
more fully. While I had grown weary 
of the struggle, and content to hold my 
own if left in peace, she was in open 
rebellion of spirit against being shut out 
from the big things of life, and rebelled 
against growing old. It was strange how 
little, even then, I knew of the woman 
who had been my life partner for years; 
and how little we understood each other. 
And when she had retired I made a resolu- 
tion to strive to make amends to her for 
the things of which I had robbed her. I 
had been blind. When I came home from 
the city, tired of the tumult and strife, 
and rejoicing at escape from the turmoil 
to the quiet and peace of the village, I, 
in my selfishness, had not thought that 
she was longing to escape from the peace- 
ful monotony and to see something of the 
ayety and life of the city. A man's wife, 
Í thought, may long at times for broiled 
lobster, as a chorus girl might welcome a 
change to roast beef. 
My wife had been making a slave of 
herself to her children, and I purposed to 
change the program. Without mention- 


ing my plan I sent for an old kinswoman 
to come and, on an hour’s notice, installed 
her in charge of the house and children 
and dragged my wife away with me on 
a two-weeks’ business trip. It was like 
another honeymoon; but after a week of 
delirious enjoyment of everything she 
began to worry about the children, and 
finally we cut the trip short two days and 
hurried home. Her home-coming was 
almost pathetic in its joy and happiness. 
I had found a remedy, if not a cure, for 
her condition. For a month she crooned 
over her babies as if she had lost them and 
found them again. Twice I succeeded in 
getting her into the city to attend opera, 
but she preferred remaining at home. The 
rebellion was not over, but a truce was 
on. It was two months before she again 
commenced to fret over the monotony of 
the life, and again I took her away, this 
time on a vacation trip to the South. 
She was homesick the third day, and her 
joy at home-coming was greater than her 
pleasure in visiting strange and beautiful 
cities. 

In the third spring of our life in the 
suburb my wife again became fretful and 
dissatished, almost nagging at me, and 
frequently wishing we were rich. I ob- 
served her restlessness and thought to cure 
it by the same remedy. The firm had ar- 
ranged to send me to a beautiful Western 
mountain city to supervise the installation 
of our part of one of the great public build- 
ings; so I arranged, secretly, to take my 
wife with me. When I notified her to get 
ready, she astonished me by refusing 
absolutely and declaring that we must 
not "waste money" in that way. My 
effort to laugh her out of that attitude 
and to prove that already she had sacri- 
ficed too much to the children revealed a 
new development of her nature. She 
upbraided me for "falling into a rut,” 
and declared it was my duty toward the 
children to forsake my complaisant, con- 
tented attitude, and to be ambitious for 
business success. She wanted money, 
riches—for the sake of her children. The 
house was almost paid for and we had 
some money in bank. She urged me to 
resign my position, start in business for 
myself and not to be satisfied to remain 
a salaried man all my life. Her arguments 
were rather hard to follow. She referred 
to and thought of herself as “old,” yet 
upbraided me, four years her senior, for 
surrendering ambition and the chance of 
wealth while yet a “young” man. 


"THE situation was strange. I, usually 
reckless and careless, was terribly 
afraid to risk the little we had; afraid to 
trust myself in business because it seemed 
risking the children's money. My wife, 
usually cautious and timid, was ready to 
risk all, to gamble desperately for riches, 
also for the sake of the children. 

She persisted and nagged, insisted and 
urged, until finally I went to my employer, 
the man who had lifted me when I was in 
despair, and asked his advice, explaining 
the situation. 

“Don’t do it,” he urged after studying 
the case; “ you feel failure too much. Stay 
here, and iu give you a small interest in 
the business in addition to the salary." 

I protested that I had no intention of 
asking anything, save advice, but he 
insisted and said he knew I would earn all 
he gave me. 


\ 


My wife plainly was disappointed when 
I told her, but stifled her desire for riches 
in favor of the certainty of a comfortable 
future. My salary was beyond my needs, 
and the prospect of a small dividend twice 
a year meant education and special ad- 
vantages for the children. Yet I believe 
to this day my wife regrets that we did 
not make a fight for larger wealth. 

She had been planning the future for 
the children, and had it all mapped out. 
It was amusing to me to see her, pencil in 
hand, figuring my salary and dividends 
years in advance, and spreading it over 
years of education, travel, clothes—even 
a trousseau for Betty. She wanted more 
money, never for herself, and the reason 
for her refusal to take the Western trip 
with me was that she calculated she could 
save enough by remaining at home to 
give John more money in college. So I 
went West alone. For two weeks her 
letters were cheerful and bright; then 
suddenly the tone changed and became 
cold and accusing, not directly but full 
of veiled hints and suspicions. The change 
worried me, arid she avoided replying to 
my queries. Finally there came a letter 
vaguely hinting at “another woman," and 
that evening, recalling my previous ex- 
perience, I closed my inspection and 
rushed home. My surmise was correct— 
my wife was again to become a mother. 
My home-coming ended her suspicious 
mental state and neither of us referred to 
the accusations until long afterward. 


BECAUSE of the operation she had 
undergone both of us had lived in 
dread of such an event, fearing that the 
birth of another child might mean another 
period of invalidism, or result fatally. 
y wife had been in terror over the 
possibility of another child, and it was the 
knowledge of her great fear that caused me 
to rush home. Yet to my astonishment 
I found her indescribably happy and re- 
joicing that it had happened. The fear 
of death had left her entirely and she 
seémed to forget the operation. Her 
process of thought was entirely beyond 
the mind of man. I was compelled to hide 
my fears from her, but during the next 
few months the thought that she would 
die was always with me and I regarded my- 
self almost as her murderer. She seemed 
happier and healthier than she had in 
years, more contented, and often went 
about the house singing and rejoicing. 
Only once did we speak of the possi- 
bility of death. That was one evening 
while sitting together on the porch after 
some nh Bore had departed. The 
had spoken of religion, and my wife 
reopened the subject. 

e seldom had talked to each other of 
our beliefs. Neither of us was of a re- 
ligious nature, although we attended 
church services frequently. She was of 
course the purer and better nature, in- 
capable of any sin, yet that night she 
told me calmly that she was distressed in 
mind because she could not bring herself 
to believe in a future life, either of punish- 
ment or reward, and that she was a little 
afraid to die in childbirth because she 
might never see her baby. That was her 

reatest fear. With all my sins, my 
belief in a supreme being and a future 
life never had faltered, and never had I 
lost the faith that came to me as a child. 
(Continued on page 66) 


If you know a veteran of the Civil War, show him this picture. 
It is a new photograph of Major General Peter J. Osterhaus, now 
91 years old, and the oldest surviving Major General of the War 
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Peter J. Osterhaus 


The oldest surviving Major General 
of the Civil War 

Snake catcher to kings 

A man whose face is his fortune 
The woman skipper 


A genius at raising corn and pigs 
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America’s Oldest Union 
General 


“Ж SEND you the photograph of an 
old man who fifty years ago com- 
manded Union troops. I hope that 
it will be recognized by some old 

veteran, happening to look at it." These 
words were written to an American cor- 
respondent by the nonagenarian Major 
General Peter J. Osterhaus, who has re- 
cently celebrated his ninety-first birthday, 
hale in body and mind, at his home near 
the Rhine, at Duisburg in Rhenish Prussia. 
There, less than a hundred miles down the 
river from the ancient city of Coblenz, 
where he was born January 4, 1823, the 
general has lived for many years, far away 
from all the scenes of his “battles long 
ago." | 

Osterhaus is the oldest of the surviv- 
ing Union major generals of the Civil 
War. There are but four of them in all, 
the others being Generals Grenville M. 
Dodge, eighty-three, James H. Wilson, 
seventy-eight, and Nelson A. Miles, sev- 
enty-six. The commissions of the last 
two of these were issued in 1865 after the 
surrender of Lee at Appomattox, but 
while the army was still on a war footing. 
No Confederate of equal rank survives, 
the last four having died within a year. 

After service as an officer in the Prussian 
army Peter J. Osterhaus came to America 
in 1849. e settled in Illinois, and the 
outbreak of the war found him a member 
of that German community in the vicinity 
of St. Louis of which Winston Churchill 
tells in “The Crisis." Enlisting at once 
as major under General Frémont, he 
thenceforth bore a valiant part in the 
Western operations, which began at St. 
Louis in 1861 and ended near Raleigh in 
1865, in the Army of the Tennessee, whose 
unparalleled good fortune it was, in the 
words of Gen. F. V. Greene, “to be con- 
stantly advancing, now faster, now slower, 
against retreating armies during four years 
of nearly incessant combat, and to ac- 
complish a forward conquering march of 
well-nigh three thousand miles, the like 
of which has not been seen in civilized 
lands during the Christian era." The 
great object of the campaigns in the West 
during the early years of the war was the 
possession of the Mississippi, which was 
finally decided at Vicksburg in July, 1863. 
In the Vicksburg campaign Osterhaus 
commanded a division, having been made 
a brigadier general of volunteers in June, 
1862, after taking a notable part in the 
battle of Pea Ridge, Arkansas. 

At Chattanooga it was the divisions of 
Osterhaus and Grose which made the 
famous attack on Lookout Mountain, 
fighting their way for two hours up the 
steep mountain-side, through deep ravines, 
over great rocks and fallen trees, until 
they finally assaulted and carried the 
earthworks on the plateau and drove back 
the Confederates in the Battle above the 
Clouds. On the following day, Nov. 25, 
1863, when the two great armies engaged 
at Missionary Ridge in the life and death 
struggle that was to settle the permanent 
possession of the Middle West, Osterhaus 
was posted on the eastern side of the Ridge 
and more than two thousand fleeing Con- 
federates were taken prisoners by his 
forces. He commanded the same division 
during the Atlanta campaign, and having 


been commissioned major general, July 
23, 1864, marched with Sherman trom 
Atlanta to the sea as commander of the 
Fifteenth Army Corps. Later he was 
chief of staff to General Canby in the 
Mobile campaign, and when mustered out 
in January, 1866, was commander of the 
Military District of Mississippi. Presi- 
dent Johnson appointed him United 
States consul at Lyons, where he remained 
through Grant's administrations. 

At the time of the St. Louis Exposition, 
in 1904, General Osterhaus returned to 
America for a few months and found a 
hearty welcome. Northwestern Univer- 
sity conferred upon him the degree of 
LL. D. In March, 1905, by a special Act 
of Congress he was made brigadier gen- 
eral, U. S. A., and retired two weeks later. 

Hugo Osterhaus, Rear-Admiral U. S. 
N., retired, late commander-in-chief of 
the Atlantic fleet, is his son. 

: JOHN PEARSON 


Hunts Snakes for Circuses 
and Museums 


IS name is James Morris Beck. 
His home is Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia. His mother lives there 
now. He first saw the light of 
day there. He caught his first snake there. 

Beck, James Morris or Jimmy as you 

refer, is of English descent. “Hi ’ave 

een hin this business faw twenty-height 
years,” he says, “hand Hi claim to ’ave 
caught hand sold more snakes than any 
hother one man in Hamerica to-day.” 

Of course there are some big companies 
in the business with collectors in all good 
snake sections. Jimmy doesn’t class his 

roduction with the output of these houses. 
he does though, politely but with no less 
determination in his English blue eyes, 
defy any single snake collector in the 
United States to catch more snakes and 
catch them more expeditiously than the 
aforesaid Jimmy Beck. 

The man is a regular Saint Patrick with 
snakes, though ordinarily he is the most 
quiet and unassuming of mortals. 

When does he change? Well, it’s like this: 
: A snake hunter goes snooping around 
likely looking spots. Say he is traversing 
a country road. Suddenly he sees a faint 
mark in the dust or mud, according to 
whether it is wet or dry. You or I might 
call the mark a mere trail of dust lifted 
by the wind or the erosion of a tiny 
stream of rainwater. Not so Jimmy 
Beck. He stoops over the telltale trail. 
* H'm!" he'll say, and then—well, there 
may be setter dogs who beat a covert 
more furiously than Beck does but I have 
so far failed to see them. It'sa spry snake 
that escapes. 

Having located a snake Beck next 
proceeds to capture it. His first move, if 
it happens to be a snake with which he 
is unacquainted, is to get a stick with a 
prong in the end. Armed with this stick 
he approaches the reptile. He “riles” it 
up, prodding and poking till the gentle- 
man coils. Then Beck puts the prong 
over the snake's neck, holds it down, and, 
bending over, takes a long look into the 
creature's eyes. 

“If hit his a venhomous snake," Jimmy 
says, "'is heye will 'ave an helliptical 
pupil, like the pupil of a cat sitting in the 


sun. But hif hit is a non-venhomous 
snake ‘is pupil will be round.” 

Beck thus shares one of the secrets he 
reads in snakes' eyes. Doubtless he reads 
more. If the report is favorable, Beck 
simply lays hold of the snake and 
calmly puts it into his bag. 

Of course the venomous snakes, told 
according to the eye as aforementioned, 
merit a different treatment. But even 
here there is no toadying to the hysterical 
fear with which most of us observe a 
snake. Beck simply goes for that snake 
just as you or I would go for a dollar in 
the most conventional pursuit. If not 
very large the venomous snake is simply 
grasped by the neck while the pronged 
stick is pressing down its head. If large, 
Beck gets a pole, ties a string to the end, 
makes a loop in the end and slips this 
loop over the creature's head. If he is 
collecting in a place where he can use a 
wagon or boat and so carry wooden cages, 
he merely swings the snake over a cage, 
cuts the string and lets the snake drop 
into the cage. If he is collecting in a 
rough country where he must carry his 
game in a bag, he holds the snake in the 
string till it gets a little less lively. Then 
he gets hold of it and puts it in the bag. 
It's all very simple. It’s all business. 

Nevertheless there is always present, 
always stalking by his side, the danger of 
the game. He realizes it. And though 
he says, not brazenly but with the quiet 
confidence of a man who knows his own 
trade, "I fear no snake," yet he knows 
that sometime, someday, like the aviators, 
the game will get him. He has his own 
medicines for snake bite. And they are 
medicines which have traveled all over 
this country with him, from the Ever- 
glades of Florida to the vast marshes of 
the country around the headwaters of the 
Mississippi, where dwells the surly mas- 
sasauga, on east into the Adirondacks, 
back west into the hot dry plains of the 
Southwest and into the troubled regions 
of our violent dispositioned sister repub- 
lics, anywhere that snakes dwell Jimmy 
Beck has wandered or will surely wander 
sometime—if the game doesn't get him 
first. And he will be bitten from time to 
time. His medicines, he says, will cure 
him. Really, too, his treatment doesn't 
coincide with the treatment prescribed by 
medical men. But he pins his faith to it, 
because it has never failed him. Five 
cents’ worth of hartshorn, five cents’ 
worth of strong turpentine, and five cents’ 
worth of bicarbonate of soda all put into 
a little vial together is Beck’s remedy for 
snake bite. That, and for rattlesnake 
bite a twentieth grain of strychnine cap- 
sule swallowed immediately. This dope 
in the vial he puts on the wound; he does 
not take it internally. It doesn’t follow 
the prescribed methods in the medical 
books. Yet it seems to be all that stands 
between Jimmy Beck and the game getting 
him. He has been bitten, too, for his 
hands and forearms have scars where 
deadly serpents have struck home. 

Then, too, he collects venoms for scien- 
tific purposes. There is more danger in 
this than the field work of catching the 
snakes. Beck herds a collection of ven- 
omous snakes for this purpose. Every so 
often he gathers the crop of venom. He 
holds the snake’s upper jaw against a 
piece of light cloth stretched over the 
top of a small tumbler. The pressure of 


Jimmy Beck 
A Virginian who rounds up and catches snakes for circuses and royal zoos 
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John Bunny 
The funny little fat man of the “movies,” whose face 
is familiar to millions of people throughout the world 


the cloth on the fangs causes the venom 
to squirt out into the glass, as it would 
fow if the fangs were embedded in flesh. 
Unquestiona ly it is a weird business 
all around. Yet just as unquestionably 
[pov Beck is the boy to keep it going. 
have seen him handling them, and there 
seems to be absolutely no fear in him as 
far as snakes are concerned. So he goes 
forth into the woods and swamps and 
deserts, armed with his crotched stick and 
bit of twine; that, and the complete con- 
fidence in himself which is more to be 
desired than the most intricate of safe- 
guards and appliances. 

And to-morrow, or next day, or some- 
time in the near future, some zoo or circus 
receives a bunch of snakes. They go on 
exhibition. They go across the seas. 
Kings come to look at them. “What 
horrid creatures!" some say. “Oh, the 
beauties!" say others. Thousands, mil- 
lions, of people all over the world pay 
nickels and dimes to witness exhibitions 
of snakes. They go and come. A few, 
perhaps, pause to think of the romance 
behind the show—whence came these 
snakes? Who caught them? For there 
is a romance in the business. And Beck 
is one of the men who lives this romance. 

G. B. BUCHANAN 


A Man Seen Daily by Millions 


OHN BUNNY'S face is at once his 
fortune and his misfortune. It has 
established him as one of the highest 
salaried actors in the world and at 
the same time has made him so easily 
recognizable that he cannot hide. If Mr. 
Bunny enters a Broadway restaurant the 
diners stop dining long enough to wave 
a Chautauqua salute. If he goes to a 
prize fight or ball game the fans stand and 
cheer his entrance. If he walks down the 
street a crowd follows and congests traffic. 

It seems scarcely necessary to state that 
John Bunny is the funny little fat man 
who falls out of airships and tumbles off 
skvscrapers in the movies, since it is 
estimated that more than seven million 
people in the United States and between 
fifteen and twenty million in the world 
attend the movies daily and most of these 
at some time or other have laughed at 
Bunny's antics. 

When Mr. Bunny had been acting for 
the films only a year and a half he went 
abroad to be photographed in photoplays 
with foreign backgrounds. His trip proved 
a triumphal tour from the moment he 
mounted the gangplank. Atevery station 
at which the boat train to London stopped 
the loungers recognized: him immediately 
he stepped upon the platform. In Lon- 
don, whenever he walked upon the Strand 
or in Ludgate Circus he was given a young 
ovation. In Paris, Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg the cry, “There goes Bunny!” in as 
many respective languages always greeted 
his appearance in public, and was the 
tune that made of him a modern Pied 
Piper with a throng clamoring at his heels. 
In Paris they called him Monsieur, the 
Germans dubbed him Kintop, and the 
Russians conferred upon him the diminu- 
tive, Pockson. 

The comedian chanced to be in London 
on the Fourth of July, and with scores of 
other Americans attended the reception 


The only woman skipper on the Atlantic Coast. 


of the late Ambassador Reid to his 
countrymen, always a feature of the holi- 
day. One of a long queue of citizens from 
the States, Mr. Bunny was handed down 
the line of functionaries until his turn to 
be presented to the Ambassador finally 
came. It was all most formal and im- 
pressive and very British. When he 
reached the courtyard the comedian found 
awaiting him a crowd of guests who had 
gone before, and with much less pomp and 
circumstance he proceeded to hold a re- 
ception of his own. “My name's Jones,” 
said one of those nearest him, thrustin 
out his hand, “and I'm from Kansas, an 
I must say I think your party is a derned 
sight more American than the one inside.” 

Mr. Bunny met in the British capital 
an Englishman who had just landed from 
South Africa. “Опе of the last things I 
did before leaving Africa,” the stranger 
told the actor, “was to go to the movies 
in Mombasa. I saw you in the pictures 
and, let me tell you, Mr. Bunny, those 
niggers just love you.” 

"he comedian 15 the ninth John Bunny 
in succession and the first of the line who 
has not sailed the seas in the British Navy 
or mercantile marine. Undoubtedly this 
shaped his career somewhat, for as a 
youngster he was taught to row and box, 
swim and run, to be proficient, in fact, 
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Captain Georgia Orne 


in every branch of sport. And now, 
although there is a tenth John Bunny, 
grown to manhood and in the motion 
picture business, and although the come- 
dian weighs two hundred and sixty 
wounds, he tumbles about before the 
camera with apparent ease and enjoy- 
ment. Recently he climbed over the 
porch of his home in Brooklyn as a part 
of a scenario, and not long after that he 
went up in an airship, dived off a pile 
into the Hudson, and drove a pacer at a 
2:30 clip with a man hanging about his 
neck. None of these feats ever frightens 
him because he seems to be Oriental 
enough, he says, to believe that his par- 
ticular Nemesis will overtake him at the 
allotted time and not before. 

Although he loved the sea Mr. Bunny 
decided early in life to become an actor. 
So he began with small róles and lived 
through some discouraging years before 
real success came. But in the course of 
time his services were in demand on 
Broadway. He was a splendid Bottom 
in Miss Annie Russell's revival of “A 
Midsummer-Night's Dream" upon the 
occasion of the dedication of the Astor 
Theater, New York. And then in suc- 
ceeding seasons he appeared in an all-star 

roduction of the musical comedy, “Tom 
nte with Miss Hattie Williams in 
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She owns a ship and bosses her crew without swearing at them 


“Fluffy Ruffles,” and with Lew Fields in 
“Old Dutch." At the end of twenty-six 
years on the legitimate stage Mr. Bunny 
took stock and figured that he had a 
little technic, a little fame, and not much 
else. In his own words, the days when he 
would need an umbrella were coming and 
he wanted something more permanent 
and reliable for the rainy period. About 
that time the movies were looming large 
on the amusement horizon; they looked 
good to John and he embraced them. 

His success has proved the wisdom of 
his choice... Kindly, comical John Bunny 
is waxing ‘rich while bringing millions of 
laughs into the dark corners of the world. 
And he has had a race horse, a song, a 
motor boat, a dance and three babies 
named after him. 

Greater fame hath no man than this! 

RALPH BROCK PEMBERTON 


The Lady Sea Captain 


HAPPENED that Captain James 

Orne of Rockport, Maine, was owner 

of both the “Hiram” and the “Charles- 
town." It happened, also, that he 
was captain of the "Charlestown" but 
„lacked a captain for the other craft. And 


John Honeycutt 
The Pied Piper of Pigdom. He lives in Illinois, where he is showing farmers how to raise corn and hogs 
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it happened, further, that his wife was 
the daughter and sister of sea captains. 
So this is how it happened that Mrs. Orne 
became Captain Georgia Orne of the 
schooner “ Hiram.” 

Captain Georgia is the only woman 
skipper on the Atlantic coast. In fact, it 
is so unusual for a woman to captain a 
vessel and manage a crew that people are 
sometimes skeptical about the authority 
vested in the mistress of the “Hiram.” 
Therefore Captain Georgia keeps her 
master's license in a convenient drawer 
of the tiny cabin. Upon this paper. under 
date of May 28, 1912, is the statement in 
official language that “Georgia Orne, hav- 
ing sworn she is a citizen of the United 
States, is hereby declared to be master 
of the schooner ‘Hiram,’ James Orne, 
owner." 

Skepticism vanishes before such an 
official statement. But even without the 
license ıt would be easy to see that Mrs. 
Orne is a captain in spirit, even if she 
Were not so in actuality. Her conver- 
sation is not filled with cake recipes or 
the neighbors’ misdemeanors. It bristles 
with " mizzens" and " hal'y'ds" and “‘ji’- 
booms." Captain Georgia admits a pref- 
erence for ocean activities. 

Active enough upon occasion are these 
ocean activities. Captain Orne has been 
rather close to shipwreck since she re- 
ceived her master’s license. But she never 
gets a fit of “nerves,” and she has never 
dreamed of retiring to the placid life 
which she has given up. Tall, stout, 
broad-shouldered, a very Amazon among 
women, she is not the sort of person who 
could be content to sit sewing on the back 
porch so long as she is able to tell one 
rope from another. Her face is bronzed 
by sun and wind. Her brown hair is 
rolled back in a smooth pompadour while 
the vessel is in port, and neatly tucked 
under a soft felt hat when the “Hiram” 
is at sea. 

It is extraordinary how she combines 
feminism with seamanship. “ Thatwoman 
knows as much about a vessel as any 
man I ever saw!” exclaimed the official 
who put her through the examination that 
won the skipper's certificate. She is so 
thoroughly a skipper that men sailors are 
not ashamed to sign up with the “ Hiram," 
nor afraid, either. Yet she contrives to 
manage the crew without swearing at 
them, she has pets by the dozen aboard, 
and she is devoted to her fifteen-year-old 
daughter Lillian. 

* My baby," she calls her in a tone 
tender with pride, her eyes shining. And 
both mother and captain are blended 
oddly in the boast: “My baby can handle 
the wheel as well as I can. She's as good a 
pilot as any of the crew." 

The “Hiram” plies between Boston and 


orts in Maine, often with a cargo of 


umber. During her visits to Boston the 
schooner lies at the foot of a very dirty, 
very smelly wharf at the mouth of Mystic 
River, often snuggled among two or three 
larger, taller craft. In the little cabin 
there are some cushioned chairs, two 
bunks, one above the other, and a small 
oil stove which is very useful on chilly 
days. Upon the walls there are innumer- 
able colored pictures and post cards. This 
is Captain Georgia’s home. It is tiny, but 
cozy. 

All this is very pretty and domestic— 
but it took a real captain to bring the 


schooner into port on some occasions. One 
of these happened last winter. The “Hi- 
ram" crept to lier berth with the bow 
stoye in below the waterline, the jib boom 
broken, and the mainmast snapped. Cap- 
tain Georgia was at the wheel. She had 
been there for the better part of three 
days and nights. The skippers from other 
craft at the wharf clambered aboard to 
offer sympathy and congratulations. 

"How'd you happen to run into the 
other fellow?” asked one. 

“We didn't run into anything!" Cap- 
tain Georgia exploded. "Something ran 
into us. n was off Cape Cod—black as 
tar, and a good gale. I went below for 
some sleep, but f didn't stay more than 
five minutes. When I was half-way u 
the companion way I felt the other craft 
hit us. This vessel’s too well built to 
make much of a jounce like that, and a 
stranger wouldn’t have known we’d been 
struck. But we were, and struck hard— 
so Î took the wheel and headed her up the 
coast. Didn’t my back ache, after a 
couple of days at it! Those little rests I 
stole between whiles certainly felt good. 
We were taking in so much water that we 
were three days getting to Boston. And 


: of course, being captain, I was at the 
» 


wheel pretty much. 

After the collision one of the crew had 
the temerity to suggest that maybe the 
“Hiram” ought to be beached. 

* Beach nothing!" answered the skipper, 
“our рогеіѕ Boston!” 

Most captains are superstitious. Mrs. 
Orne’s superstition takes a comfortable 
form. “ We'll die anyway when our time 
comes, so there’s no use worrying.” And 
she doesn’t worry at all. She believes in 
the power of cards to forecast events. 
“Tve had notice of two shipwrecks, that 
way,” she says, “and avoided them. Ac- 
cording to the cards, too, I’m going to 
"Frisco next year." 

She will go in the “Hiram,” of course, 
through the Panama Canal. This ought 
to be something of an event for Captain 
Georgia, for the “Hiram,” and for San 
Francisco. Not every day does a woman- 
captained schooner sail through the Gol- 
den Gate. JESSIE E. HENDERSON 


This Man Knows Corn and Pigs 


FEW years ago a disputatious blue- 
eyed printer named John Honey- 
cutt immigrated from Chicago 
to Amboy, Illinois, ‘a little town 

ninety miles to the west. 

From the very start the natives realized 
that this “city person” had ideas. He did 
not want a little farm, he wanted a sec- 
tion—six hundred and forty acres—if he 
could get it—and he got most of it. He 
did not want a silo; he did want machinery. 
He did not want a threshing gang; he 
wanted his own outfit. He did not want 
too many barns, and he did not want a 
party telephone. He did want miles of 
stock-yard fence, he did want a private 
wire to Amboy—so he built the fence, 
and one morning before the county com- 
missioners were up he helped his own gang 
of recruits start a private wire to the 
town five miles away. When he came to 
plant his corn he persisted in testing his 
seed. When he came to breed hogs, in- 
stead of one brood from one animal in 


‘and lifted up his voice. 


one year he wanted three broods. Often, 
too, he raised every little pig that came, 
and when a carload of them were 275 
days old and weighed 275 pounds he 
shipped them over the ninety miles to 
Chicago. 

Not many months went by before the 
native sons of Illinois began to look upon 
John Honeycutt as an educational insti- 
tution that deserved watching. They 
passed the word out that the city person 
was a genius at raising corn and at raising, 
feeding, and selling hogs. And the buyers 
for the Chicago stock yards passed the 
word out also. Thus, before long, through 
farm journals John Honeycutt came to 
be known far and wide. 

The populace of the little town is proud 
of the deeds of her favored farmer. They 
tell how one afternoon fifty-two steers 
went tearing through his gate, heads up, 
tails flying. And the Pied Piper, they say, 
ran from his corn planting to a high place 
And the steers 
stopped, looked. . They listened, came 
moving back, followed the Pied Piper over 
the field. 

They tell how the Pied Piper led a 
farmer to the woods. And again he raised 
his voice, and from leaves and bush, out 
of quiet, ran little pigs to a hundred. 

And once more he raised his voice and 
there came running many large pigs. “I 
am Roderick Dhu," laughed the lithe blue- 
eyed man, “and these are my clansmen.” 

The neighbors hear the faraway call of 
the Pied Piper, and they say that his 
voice is like the call of Gabriel sounding 
down a mountain-side. They tell of the 
deluge when the skies opened and the 
Pied Piper—a bareheaded, smocked fig- 
ure,—leaped from bed, and by light of a 
flash that streaked down the black rushing 
sky saw his white broods scattered over a 
field beyond the lowland. And he raised 
his voice, and the scattered mites came 
running, rounding, plashing through the 
encroaching river, puttering and pufhng 
along the fence to the Pied Piper and the 
escaping gate. ` 

The neighbors have learned too, that 
for John Honeycutt his market is his hogs, 
and to them go every bit of shredded corn 
and every spare potato and every blade 
of grass. They have learned that the Pied 
Piper exercises and trains for speed his 
pets, as a trainer exercises a race horse, 
and feeds with care as great. 

And the frolicking, squealing young- 
sters like the Pied Piper. “Watch them 
come to me," he laughed—"' similis simili- 
bus, like to like; I give them something 
always for their trouble." When they 
came running he fed them by the trough, 
and the eyes of a boar looked up, and 
if a boar ever smiled this boar smiled. He 
trotted to the Pied Piper and the Piper 
took up a corncob and scratched the 
ample back of the monster. 

e preaches that the cardinal sin of a 
hog is sloth and his capital glory his 
ability to eat. “The straight and narrow,” 
he says, falling into the vernacular, “is 
for a hog the way over the hills to the 
slaughter house, and by the hogs a man 
sends is he judged." 

By his hogs he has been judged. And 
thus it is that he has come to stand for 
something—has come to be known in a 
certain sense as a leader among the farmers 
of a great farming state. 

DONALD WILHELM 


“Burgess Unabridged” 


A Dictionary of Words Youve Always Needed 


By Gelett Burgess 


Author of **Are You a Bromide?” ««Goops,”’ 


ES, I am going to write a diction- 
ary. Worcester and Webster are 
all right in their way—but they're 
not up-to-date. 

For the fact is, English is a growing 
language, and you have to let out the 
tucks so often that no last year’s model 
will ever fit it. We have no Academy, 
thank heaven, to tell what is real English 
and what isn’t. Our Grand Jury is that 
ubiquitous person, Usage, and we keep 
him pretty busy at his job. 

Everybody is working at it, tailoring 
it, fitting it, decorating it. There is no 
person so humble but that he can suggest 
an improvement that may easily become 
the reigning mode. 

We need so many new words, and we 
need ’em quick. We must make one 
word blossom where a dozen grew before. 
Our necessities urge us. I myself am 
often, often confronted with an idea which 
baffles me and forces me to talk gibberish. 
How for instance can one describe the 
appearance of an elderly female in plush, 
dancing a too conscientious tango? How 
do you, gentle reader, portray your emo- 
tion when, on a stormy night, as you 
stand on the corner, the trolley car whizzes 
by and fails to stop for you? Where is the 
word that paints the mild, faint enjoy- 
ment of a family dinner with your wife's 
relations? 

How mention the feeling of a broken 
finger nail on satin? How do you feel 
with a person whose name you cannot 
remember? What is the name of a busi- 
ness enterprise that was born dead? 
What i$ a woman who wears dirty white 
gloves? What is a man who gives you 
advice “for your own good"? Read 
* Burgess Unabridged." 

It will “fill a long-felt want.” It will 
fill in the chinks of conversation, express 
the inexpressible, make our English lan- 
guage ornamental, distinguished. Other 
dictionaries record the words of yesterday, 
my lexicon will give the words of to- 
morrow. I shall create them from in- 
stinctive inarticulate emotions, hot from 
the depths of necessity. So watch for 
Burgess Unabridged, as from month to 
month I act as guide, philosopher and 
friend. This is no joke, no idle dream: 
it is philology made constructive; it is 
the language of 1915. 


DRIL'LIG, n. A tiresome lingerer; a 
buttonholer. One who detains a person 
when he wants to get away. 


He rings you up on the telephone, or she 
rings you up, and drilligates you by the hour 
if you are too kind-hearted to hang up the 
receiver. Of course she has nothing important 
to say; you know she is leaning back in her 
chair, smiling and eating chocolates. 

The drillig calls in the rush hours of business, 
sits down, crosses his legs, and nothing moves 
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except his mouth. He is never busy and never 
hurried. He catches you on the street corner, 
holds you by the lapel in the middle of a stream 
of pedestrians, and narrates a long, dull story. 
“Just a minute now, I just want to tell you—” 
The Ancient Mariner was a drillig. 

The public speaker at the banquet rises with 
a bland smile and looks at his watch. “The 
evening is so far spent,” he says, “and there 
are so many more interesting speakers to be 
heard from, that I will detain you with only a 
few words,” and he drilligs on for thirty-five 
minutes by the clock. 

The drillig catches you in a club corner and 
tells you the story of his play; the young mother 
nails you to the sofa with her eye and drilligs 
you about Baby. 

But the book agent at the front door at meal 
times is the master drilligator of them all. 


1 was rushing for the station— 
НАР to catch the 5:11, 

When he caught me, seized a button, 
And began to talk—Oh, heaven! 


For the Drillig was a golfer, 
And I knew he'd talk his fill. 
So I cut that button off my coat— 
He's talking to it still! 


MOO'BLE, n. 1. A mildly amusing af- 
fair; a moderate success. 2. A person or 
thing over whom it is difficult to be en- 
thusiastic. 


The Samoans have a word which means, “А- 
party -is- approaching-which-contains-neither- 
a-clever-man-nor-a-pretty woman.” It’s a moo- 
ble. Dancing with your own wife is a mooble: 
a fairly good play, a dinner party where the 
menu makes up for the dramatis persone— 
moobles! 

Mooble is the word that “Damns with faint 
praise": an “awfully nice girl"—why not say 
it point-blank, “She’s a mooble"? 

Thanksgiving dinner in a restaurant—a 
mooble. 

A tame young man—a mooble. 

You may be a wonder with women, leaving 
a trail of fire behind you as you go, but you're 
a mooble at tennis. You're a mooble at pool 
too, although you "used to play a very good 
game." 

Cyrus Townsend Brady writes moobles. So 
does F. Hopkinson Smith. 

But the perfect mooble is the man you used 
to be engaged to. 

Moobly foods are: Cornstarch custard, 
warm iced tea, and vanilla ice cream. The 
W. C. T. U. is a mooble; so is a commencement 
essay and most tall, blond women. 


At first I thought her a genius bright, 
Almost an angel—out of sight! 
But the second time that I went to call 
I found her a mooble, after all. 


Only а mooble, and then she wrote, 

Oh, what a moobly, moobly note! 

And how can you wonder my love should end? 
She began her letter to me, ** Dear Friend!” 


OO'FLE, n. A person whose name you 
cannot remember; a state of forgetfulness 
regarding a friend or thing. 


etc. 


“How do you do, Mr. Goheevus; you don't 
remember me, do you?” Are you oofled? If 
you are not, you will say, “No, why should 
1?” But alas, one usually is oofled, and struggles 
desperately to conceal the fact, groping wildly 
in the well of one's memory for the lost name, 
while one's friends stand about reproachfully, 
waiting to be introduced. 

Why can't you remember? Because you 
are up against an oofle—one of those people 
уп а colorless name that you can never re- 
call. 

Any person whose name is Baker ‘is an 
oofle—or Brown, or Davis. The other most 
celebrated oofles are Harris, Johnson, Miller, 
Palmer, Platt, Porter, Stevens, Simpson, Rich- 
ards, Roberts, Taylor, Wheeler and Wilson. 
Can you ever tell one from another? No, not 
even if the pistol is held to your head! ' 

Of course what’s an oofle to you may not 
be oofly to me, especially if my name is Go- 
heevus. But there’s one thing that always 
oofles me, nevertheless—it's how to spell the 
word “corroborate.” 

Everyone is oofied by a hostess who mumbles 
her introductions. 


No wonder I was oofled, for, although 1 knew 
his face, 

In some way, for the life of me, his name 1 
couldn't place; 

Now, cas it Harris, Johnson, Brown or Palmer, 
Jones or Platt? 

He was an Oofle, anyway—there was no doult 
of that! 


WOG, n. An attached foreign body, an 
unornament. To have any intrinsic de- 
fect or visible superfluity. 


Have you ever seen a gentleman with the 
Niagara Falls mustache? Pretty woggy, what? 
When beautiful Bessie drinks buttermilk and 
forgets her napkin, what can you say? Such 
things must not be told. Think of Bessie with 
a wog! You must turn away your head and 
blush, or else Bessie must. Wogs embarrass. 

But facial stalactites are not the only wogs, 
alas!  Millicent's hair is wogged—prithce, 
catch the hairpin before it falls. As you pick 
a thread that wogs your wife's gray gown, she 
discovers a blond hair on your coat collar, the 
most embarrassing of all wogs. There is a 
vor of braid now, at the bottom of your torn 
skirt. 

Pittsburgh wogs its women with spots of 
smut, black as court-plaster patches. You 
really ought to get a new dress suit, for yours 
is seven years old and wildly wogged with 
grease spots—where you spilled the pink-and- 
green ice cream into your lap and where the 
Swedish waiter bathed your shoulders with 
cauliflower soup. 

Don’t get wogged! 


1 never care for onion soup— 
For onion soup, and hash, 

And scrambled eggs remind me of 
My uncle's red mustache. 


And that was what we had to eat 
When Uncle Silas, togged 

In Sunday raiment, came to dine 
And got his whiskers wogged! 


(To be continued next month) 


The Best Story I Ever Heard 


FEW months ago we asked our readers to send us “The Best 
Story I Ever Heard.” It was extraordinary the wide variety 


of stories that came in. 


We did not limit the competition to any 


particular kind of stories, but it happens that the three we publish 
below, which won first, second and third prizes, are all True Stories 


A Pioneer Mother of Sixteen 


HILE working some years ago 
in northeast Kansas, I heard 
of Mrs. Frakes, who lived in 


the “ Missouri Bottoms” south- 
west of St. Joe; and one Sunday in spring 
I made a seven-mile trip by train and a 
five-mile drive over muddy bottom roads 
to see her. 

The old lady, past ninety, was deaf and 
forgetful, and had it not been for the 
efForts of a granddaughter my day would 
have been numbered among the lost. 

She was born in the mountains of Ten- 
nessee, and had married when only four- 
teen, making the long journey to the 
wilderness of Missouri on horseback when 
a bride. They had preémpted a claim in 
the trackless virgin forest bordering the 
Missouri. River, and to their rude home 
babies came so rapidly and so numerously 
that she could not remember how many 
she had had, but believed. there were 
sixteen. 

During such periods of agony, when the 
most skilled care is all too inadequate, 
she was cared for by her husband, and on 
two occasions when he was away from 
home the stork had found her alone, and 
she had ministered to herself and lay 
with her child, washed and dressed, in 
her arms when her husband returned from 
his journey. 

She had no one to help her with the 
housework, and before the latest arrival 
was two days old she was groping pain- 
fully about her daily tasks, pushing a 
chair in front of her and leaning on its 
back for support. She always had two 
babies at once that couldn't walk, and 
so proverbially large and tender is the 
heart of the pioneer that in addition to 
her sixteen, she had raised four orphan 
children of relatives. 

She would take her children with her 
to the river bank, and cut down trees to 
chop into cord wood to sell to the passing 

` steamers, working side by side with her 
husband all day. On one of these occa- 
sions, the steamboat took on a cargo of 
wood and left the dread cholera in its 
wake, and Mrs. Frakes and her husband 
within two days scooped out hollow logs 
for coffins, and buried three of their 
children. 

She had never had a hat, wearing a 
hood in winter and a sunbonnet in sum- 
mer; she had never been to a play or to 
a dance, or read a book; she had drudged 
all her life till the infirmities of age con- 
fined her to her chair. 

“What,” I asked, “is your first name?” 

“ Pishie," she replied. . 

It was new to me even in a section 


where uncommon names were common, 
and I asked how she spelled it. 

She didn't know, she said, but she had 
a book with it in, showing a picture of the 
one for whom she had been named. 

She had it brought to me, and opened 
the page at the picture of a fairy-like 
creature bending over a brook. 

She had been named, this woman of 
роп and drudgery, for Psyche, the 

utterfly Girl! 


Freaks of an Iowa Cyclone 


Г IS а true story, one of the kind that 
is stranger than fiction. 

Mr. R., his wife, and eight children 
were living in Iowa, five miles from the 
city of Grinnell, on as pretty a farm as 
one would wish to see. After a very hot 
day, the three littlest folks being fast 
asleep in bed, the older members of the 
family sat upon the porch in the early 
evening, longing for a cooling breeze. 
The air had been hot and lifeless all dav 
and sunset brought little rehef, though 
gathering clouds gave promise of a cool- 
ing shower. 

About eight o'clock a strange rumbling 
sound startled them; it was not thunder 
and at once impressed them with a sense 
of peril, for the roar grew louder each 
minute. A hasty glance to the westward 
showed a black, funnel-shaped cloud com- 
ing toward them with an ominous roar 
and frightful speed, and with wild cries 
of "A cyclone, the cellar!” Mrs. R. 
caught up the baby, the father seized 
the two other sleeping children, and all 
made a frantic rush for the cellar door. 
The foremost one had scarcely reached 


it when a terrific crash overwhelmed them. 


The house was apparently lifted right up 
bodily and then dropped, driving some 
of the timbers into the earth almost like 
tent pegs. 

Mr. R. felt himself lifted in the air, 
and the next minute was roused by a 
terrifying plunge into cold water, which 
brought back his scattered senses. He 
had come down head fist into the well! 
Instantly rising to the top, gasping for 
breath, he felt something floating on the 
water. It proved to be his five-year-old 
son, dazed and frightened, neither of 
them hurt by their airy flight. The pump 
had been torn away by the cyclone, 
leaving a two-inch iron pipe standing 
straight up in the middle. How two 
human beings dashed down in that 
frightful manner had escaped being im- 
paled upon it has always remained a 
mystery. 

'The cyclone had done its worst and 
gone on, and a high wind was blowing 


far above their heads, the rain coming 
down unmercifully. Raising the boy to 
his shoulders Mr. R., by the help of 
the pipe, managed to work his way to the 
top of the well, a long hard pull, with a 
mind full of dark forebodings. The rain 
had ceased when at length he stepped 
upon the ground and set down his trem- 
bling burden. Devastation was all about 
them and an ominous stillness, gladly 
broken when he heard his wife calling 
him anxiously. 

Making his way over the dismal wreck- 
age of broken timbers and prostrate trees 
he found her with two of the younger chil- 
dren, trembling with terror but unhurt. 
The eldest daughter came running from 
the orchard with the baby in her arms; 
she had found him upon the ground 
and he had not even cried. 

The three boys were calling from the 
cellar, where they were imprisoned. ‘he 
stove, organ and a heavy desk had coasted 
in when the floor had been dropped askew, 
and it was a hard task to set them free, 
but they, too, were uninjured. It is almost 
unbelievable that a cyclone that had 
scattered their cozy home along the 
prairie for a mile or more and had not 
spared enough to make a respectable hen- 
house, had left every one of that large 
family alive and whole, except for a few 
minor bruises. M. LOUISE FORD 


A Bear, a Panther and a Man 


WHEN my grandfather was a young 
man he used to hunt a great deal. 
He had a brother hving in Montana, 
and in the fall of 1858 he decided to go 
and spend the winter with this brother and 
hunt. One day his brother was telling 
about a large cave in the mountains about 


five miles from there, where some pan- 
thers lived. He thought it would be a 
good chance to try and get one. So one 


morning a few days later he started out 
to find the cave, as his brother had ex- 
рати how to find the trail that would 
ead to the cave. This cave was on the 
side of the mountain in a ledge of rock. 
At the mouth of the cave the rocks were 
about ten feet high and nearly straight 
up, and on top of this was a ledge that 
ran back about four feet and sloped back 
to one side. 

When he came in sight of the cave he 
didn’t see any stir, so kept creeping closer. 
He finally came to a path; there seemed 
to be a lot of different tracks. He began 
looking for a place to hide and keep 
watch to see ihe could get a shot at 
something. He finally discovered this 
ledge and climbed up and sat down to 
rest. He decided to eat his lunch while 
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he was resting, and was finishing it when 
he thought he heard a sound of cracking 
brush. He got his rifle up ready when 
down the path came an old bear and 
three cubs; the little cubs were playing 
like kittens. The old bear walked up to 
the cave, sniffed a few times and went in. 
In a few minutes she came out with a 
little panther, killed it and gave it to the 
cubs. She repeated this three times, and 
every one she killed would scream, and 
the old panther would answer away off 
in the woods and each time, nearer. After 
she killed them all she cuffed the cubs and 
sent them up a tree. Then she began 
digging a hole in the ground and snifhng 


theair. In a few minutes the old panther 
screamed and it seemed just a little 
distance away. The old bear lay down 
on her back in the hole she had dug. 
She was ready for fight. The panther 
came straight for the bear. She gave 
one leap and struck on the bear. ‘There 
was a fierce struggle with screaming and 
snarling and in less than ten minutes the 
bear was torn to fragments. The panther 
walked into the cave and came right out 
again and gave a scream that was blood- 
curdling. Just then she saw the cubs; 
she gave a leap and brought one down 
and killed it, and went after the rest and 
killed them. 


She sniffed the air again and began 
coming toward my grandfather, who had 
been watching from the ledge above. He 
raised his rifle, took good aim and fred. 

.lhat was the last he knew until he 
became conscious again, for he fainted 
as soon as he shot, but the panther 
was dead—he had hit her between the 
eyes. 

He didn’t wait te pick up his lunch 
box but went for home as fast as he could 
go. The next morning he and his brother 
went and skinned the game. 

He often says that is the most game 
he ever got with one bullet, but he 
wouldn't want to see it all over again. 


A Husband’s Story 


I told her that I could not understand 
how a woman who had borne children, 
watched the miracle of the development 
of their bodies and souls and minds, could 
ever doubt the existence of some supreme 
power that guided and directed her. She 
said she had felt that; had felt as if some 
force outside herself directed and guarded 
her, yet she could not believe, because she 
could not understand. 

I saw she was striving to bring the 
subject around, away from the abstract, 
and finally she told me what worried her. 
She was afraid she might die, and that I 
would marry again, and that the step- 
mother would not treat her children well. 
She did not want to believe in a future 
life, because the torture of knowing that 
her children were being neglected by 
another woman would be greater than she 
could endure. The mind of a woman is 
strange; but the mind of a mother is 
beyond comprehension. 

The period of waiting was a very tender 
one. Convinced as I was that my wife 
would not survive the ordeal, I aged 
rapidly during those months, trying to 
hide my great fear and to protect her 
from all cares and worries. 

One day a telephone message was wait- 
ing when I arrived at the office, ordering 
me to hurry home. I had left an hour 
before with the assurance that all was 
well. I had to wait half an hour for a 
suburban train, and when I reached home 
it was over. My wife, who had borne the 
agony well and escaped easily, was hold- 
ing a lusty boy in her arm and smiling in 
triumph, while the other children stood 
in awe by the bedside to get their first 
glimpse of the new brother the stork had 
brought. 


THe happy outcome, after all my dread 
and fears, seemed to mark the com- 
mencement of a new ега. It did, but one 
strangely at variance with what I thought 
it would be. My wife and I seemed to 
drift apart, or rather it was as if some 
barrier had come between us to change 
all our relations and attitudes toward 
each other. I was working hard at the 
office, taking on more and more respon- 
sibilities and advancing in the estimation 
of the heads of the firm, perhaps becoming 
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more and more engrossed in my work. I 
had become one of the recognized special- 
ists, and could have commanded a larger 
salary had not my sense of gratitude, as 
well as'other considerations, kept me with 
the firm. 

At home I had a queer feeling of being 
apart from the others and an outsider, de- 
nied admission to certain family relations. 

With my wife’s return of health she 
became more and more self-reliant, as- 
sumed responsibilities theretofore dele- 
gated to me, and seemed content to 
remain at home, sewing, mending for 
the children, and fighting their battles. 

She took little interest in my business 
or my pleasures, her mind being occupied 
with her own cares and worries. Her rest- 
lessness and rebellion against fate all 
had passed. Probably she never was hap- 
pier in her life. 

It was a lonely period for me. My 
place in the household was not impor- 
tant, save in supplying the money. I 
had been accustomed to helping with 
everything, assuming duties and work to 
save my wife that properly belonged to 
the wife or the servants, and now, when I 
attempted to help, I was not needed, and 
was “in the road.” My part in the care 
of the children was that of an advisory 
board, or occasionally a petitioner for 
mercy for some small offender. My 
daughter was passionately attached to me 
and constantly intriguing to secure my 
assistance against the rule of the mother. 
The boys, during their babyhood, regarded 
me as a kind of amusing plaything. I 
worked my garden, sprinkled the lawn, 
or trimmed the roses, then smoked my 
pipe on the porch until the children were 
in bed. Then my wife would come and 
sit with me for an hour, when she would 
kiss me lightly and run to cuddle down 
with her baby for the night. 

After a year of this life I commenced 
staying in town to dinner occasionally 
and sometimes dined with business friends 
or went to lodge or theater. As we grew 
in material prosperity, I joined a club 
and often spent an evening there. For a 
long time it was with a feeling of guilt 
that | came home after one of these 
pleasant evenings, half expecting my wife 
to upbraid me. One evening l apologized 


for failing to come home to dinner. and mv 
wife remarked that it was good for me, 
that it was broadening and gave me better 
views of men and of affairs to mix with 
my fellows. She said she had not needed 
me, and that there was no reason why 1 
should give up my pleasures. 

Her attitude surprised me, especially 
since, for years, she had monopolized my 
time and insisted upon my being at home 
as much as possible. Slowly it was borne 
in upon me that she had become inde- 
pendent; and that she was capable of 
operating the household herself. It rather 
piqued me, and I half jokingly spoke of be- 
ing dethroned as head of the household and 
she remarked, “I suppose when the boys 
begin to grow into men I will need you." 


FTER my jealousy abated and I be- 
came accustomed to the altered con- 
ditions I found the arrangement very 
comfortable and pleasant, especially as 
my wife commenced to “mother” me, 
and scold me gently as she did the chil- 
dren. The mother instinct was upper- 
most in her, and it was pleasant to be 
cared for, scolded when my feet were wet 
or I forgot my overcoat, and to have 
things made cozy for me when I came 
home. Our home life was pleasant and 
congenial. I had resumed a place in the 
world of men and found it a great help 
in my business. I brought home new 
views, new ideas, new tales of men and 
of affairs. Every day she gave me full 
and complete accounts of the doings and 
sayings of the children and consulted me 
as to correcting or teaching them. 
Occasionally, when we went out to 
call, to dine, or when we entertained I was 
surprised to find that my wife, in her quiet 
way, had made herself an important force 
in the social and educational life of the 
village. She had taken up the study of 
school matters in the interests of our 
children, and had become interested. 
When she was elected school director I 
roared with laughter because I had thought 
of her so long as helpless that the idea of 
her developing into a woman of power 
and common sense was strange to me. 1 
commenced to see what a blunder it had 
been for me to fail to make her my real 
business partner from the first. 


Bamby, by Marjorie Benton Cooke 
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Her interest in village matters devel- 
oped another odd phenomenon. You 
recall that, after she recovered from her 
Operation, she had hated the village and 
rebelled against being bound down_ to 
its narrow confines and customs. Dur- 
ing that same period I had loved its peace 
and quiet and had been irritated because 
she did not like it. Now she became 
deeply attached to the home, to the village 
and its people. Its life and the lives of 
` our neighbors seemed of vital interest 
to her. 

At the same time I wearied of the place 


By 


e What!—the cab driver? You mean to 
say you're married to the cab driver?” 

* Cab driver?" 

“The ‘Success’ fellow came in here in 
a long coat and a top hat. Said he was 
driving a hansom to help out a friend, and 
incidentally turn a penny himself. Big 
handsome blond fellow. I remember I 
liked him.” 

Surprise, pain, and then understanding, 
flashed across her face, and somehow the 
manager knew that he had betrayed a 
secret to her, and that it hurt. She con- 
trolled herself quickly and answered him: 

“Yes, that was Jarvis. We were mar- 
ried last spring, and we both set out on a 
career. I kept mine a secret, and just by 
luck I succeeded. But Jarvis—" here her 
eyes filled with tears —" you've no idea 
how hard it is to bea playwright! Every- 
body thinks what a snap it is to collect 
rovalties when you are a Broadway fav- 
orite, but they don't know all those 
terrible days and nights before you get 
there, and what it means if you never do 
eet there.” 

“I know,” he nodded. “So you want 
to give this fellow the chance to make 
this play?” 

“I want to more than I ever wanted 
anything in my life!" 

* Well, well!" he said, in surprise at her 
earnestness. 

“I want you to send for him, give him 
the commission, and never mention me." 

* Why not?" 

“I do not want him to know that I had 
anything to do with it.’ 

“He doesn’ t know you wrote the book? 

6€ 

No. 

* And you're married to him, you say?” 

She nodded. 

“Upon my word, you are a queer pair! 
Are you Francesca and is he the musician 
in the story?" 

“Well, they are based on us—rather.” 

He laughed. 

d Dear, kind Mr. Frohman, will you do 
this? 

“T told the fellow to try his hand at a 
comedy. He might handle this, if we 
could hold him down. Awful preacher, 
isn’t he?” 


i" 


and it seemed to me common and sordid. 
I wanted to take the family and go back 
to the city, where we could “see more," 
"have more advantages," and “lead 
broader lives." When I urged this upon 
my wife she refused, saying it was best 
for the children that we remain where we 
were until they were grown. Her argu- 
ment prevailed. 

So we went on; our lives developing and 
broadening along entirely different lines. 
We had few interests in common save the 
children, and we spent long hours plan- 
ning their education and careers. The 
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BAMBY 


children had become of chief importance 
to both of us. For their sake I worked 
hard and strove for greater prosperity in 
business. For their sake my wife labored 
in home, in school, for the betterment of 
social conditions in the village. Our own 
troubles and trials seemed insignificant 
now. We were living our lives over again 
in the children, plotting and planning how 
we might shield and protect them from 
the blunders we had made, and the 
troubles we had surmounted. Nor did we 
see that our labor and planning were 
mostly in vain. 


Marjorie Benton Cooke 
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_ "He's young,” she answered, patron- 
izingly. The manager covered a smile. 

“Won’t he recognize himself and you, 
; 2?” 
in the book? 

“T think not. 
he does not suspect me at all. 
know." 

“You may have to work with him on 
the play." 


H, HE'LL appeal to me for help, he 

always does. We will do it together, 

only he will not know about the author." 

“You will have to come to rehearsals.” 

“TIl come as wife of the playwright, or 
co-author.” 

“You've got it all thought out, haven't 


He's so unobserving, and 
He'll never 


* Sounds like a farce plot to me. Give 
me my instructions again. You want me 
to send for him, tell him to is a play 
out of this book—” 

She smiled and nodded. 
| , „Suppose he asks me who the author 
is? 

“You could say that she insisted upon 
preserving her anonymity.” 

“What else do I do?" 

“That’s all." 

“If this is your idea of a short interview 
with God you certainly have made good 
in dictating his policy to him!" 

Bamby's laughter rippled and sang. 
“But you will do it?" 

“ГИ make a start by calling the cabby.” 

She rose and held out her hand. 

“Tm so glad you're like this,” she said. 
“I shall love doing things with you." 

_ “Much obliged. I'm glad you came in. 
You'll probably hear from one of us as to 
the next move in this matter. Good-by.” 

* Good-by and thanks, Mr. Deus." 

His laugh followed her out. He sat for 
several minutes thinking about her and 
her plan; he recalled Jarvis’s fine uncon- 
scious exit at the time of his interview. 
He rang for a boy and demanded Jarvis's 
address. 

Bamby walked out treading on air. 
She had won her point; she had gotten 
Jarvis his chance. She thought it all 
out—the coming of Frohman's letter, his 


joy over the commission, how he would 
announce it to her. She laughed aloud, 
so that several people turned to look at her. 

She went into a tea shop to have tea, 
calm down, and decide on the next step. 
Should she stay overnight, summoning 
Jarvis to meet her next day, or should she 
go home on the night train and not sce 
him at all? Could she bear to see his face 
with the imprint of poverty and discour- 
agement? He had gotten so low as to be 
forced to drive a cab—she might even 
meet him on the Avenue! No; she would 
go home to-night and let Jarvis come to 
her with news of his victory. 

So she surprised the professor at break- 
fast. 

* Morning!" she cried. 

“Bamby! We didn't expect you so 
soon." 

“I finished up everything, so here Гат.” 

* And Jarvis?" 

“Oh, he's well.” 

“How is he getting along?" 

"Slowly. But he will win." 

“If he can learn to be practical —" 

* He's learning—” said Bamby, grimly. 

“When is he coming home?" 

“He didn't say.” 

* Nobody buys his plays yet?" 

“Not yet." 

“Im not surprised. That woman, you 
know, in the play he read us—" 

She seemed strangely disinclined for 
conversation, so her wise parent left her 
to her meditations and her breakfast. 
But he patted her as he passed her chair. 

“Were glad to have you back, my 
daughter." 

She brushed his cheek with her lips 
understandingly. 


CHAPTER XX 


“God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world!” 


caroled Bamby gaily the next day. She 
wrote Mr. Strong of her interview with 
Mr. Frohman and its happy outcome. It 
gave her some satisfaction to announce 
that the manager was willing to entrust 
Jarvis with the play. She explained that 
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she was obliged to come home on the 
night train, so she had missed the pleasure 
of seeing him. Would he see that Mr. 
Frohman had the first bound copy of the 
book? 

She added that she was happy, but it 
was superfluous, it sang itself through the 
note, so that Strong patted the paper as 
he finished it as if it were а personal 
belonging of the sender. 

The letter finished, she mounted the 
stairs to ‘‘Jarvis’s house,” as she always 

called the top floor. She wandered about, 

comparing it with that place of confine- 
ment where he now dwelt. To-day he 
would write or telegraph her his news, if 
he had had the interview with Frohman 
yesterday. 

She began work on the play up in his 
study. She outlined the main plot and 
marked scenes in the book she thought 
vital, scraps of conversation which would 
be effective. She planned the sets for the 
different acts, even decided upon Fran- 
cesca's clothes. Ever and anon, in the 
midst of her happy scheming, she fell to 
dreaming of the days to come, with Jarvis 
home again and their work together 
resumed. 

Whenever the doorbell rang, she 
stopped and waited for Ardelia's heavy 
foot upon the stairs as she toiled up with 
the telegram or special delivery. But the 
morning passed, plus half the afternoon, 
with no word from him. She went down 
to the post-office herself, in the hope that 
the late mail would reward her. There 
was nothing for her. 

The next day brought only a note from 
Strong, congratulating her enthusiasti- 
cally, and prophesying a great success 
for the Jocelyn family. She spent a rest- 
less day, waiting for the postman, afraid 
to leave the house for fear she would miss 
a wire. She grew so nervous that she 
scolded Ardelia and fussed at the profes- 
sor. Night found her entirely discouraged. 
Something had happened. Frohman had 
changed his mind, or Jarvis had refused. 
She had known all along that it was too 
good to be true. She tossed all night, 
sleepless, her mind running round like a 
squirrel in a trap, planning another trip 
to see the manager. 

When next morning the postman ap- 
peared on the block she ran to the gate to 
wait for him. He was an old friend, on 
the route ever since she could remember. 

“Hello, Miss Bamby, you're early this 
morning," he called. 

“I couldn't sleep for my sins. If you 
don’t give me a letter, Mr. Ren, 1"! 
хегеат. 

“Go ahead.” 

“You mean—?” 

He laughed at her discomnted face and 
handed her the letters. A quick glance 
showed her “Empire Theater" in one 
corner. She blew him a kiss on her 
hnger tips. 

“I knew you wouldn't disappoint me. 
Dear Mr. Ben, that's it." 

“I tell you I'm a reg'lar little Cupid. 
Don't know what the girls in this town 
would do without me," he laughed, as he 
trudged away. 

Bamby read: 


My pear Mrs. JOCELYN: 

It gives me pleasure to announce that Mr. 
Jarvis Jocelyn has almost agreed to accept the 
commission. I think he feels that it is a con- 


cession on his part, but he accepts conditionally. 
He carried off the copies of the magazine to 
read your story, and he is to give me his answer 
to-day. As І am sure of a favorable one, | think 
we may consider the matter settled. 

Hoping that this meets with your entire 
approval, l am, 

Faithfully, 
CHARLES FROHMAN. 

Р. S. I told him I understood that the 
author was an unhappy wife who desired to 
be unknown. 


The Professor looked up as Bamby 
pirouetted around the beds, waving a 
fluttering white sheet in good melodrama 
style. 

“The letter that I longed for—it has 
came!" she sang, lifting a pointed toe 
over the top of a withered sunflower stalk. 

“My dear, that ballet step is a trifle 
exaggerated for a lady.” 

“The sunflower’s dead, so it couldn’t 
be shocked. The secret is working fine. 
Oh, I'm so happy, I'm so happy!" she 
trilled and whirled off toward the house. 

“If you are still thinking of a career, 
why not a whirling dervish?" called her 
father. 

She stopped and turned to him. 


"Career? Career, did you say, for 
stupid little old me?" : 
“T never called you stupid," he pro- 


tested. 

“I should hope not! I'm the smartest 
child you ever had!" she cried, as period 
to their discourse. 


LL day she waited for word from Jarvis 
and none came. She could have cried 
with disappointment. Could he have 
been insane enough to refuse after he had 
read the story? Or did he think she was 
indifferent to his good fortune? She 
went to bed determined to write him on 
the morrow. 

The morning mail brought a second 
letter from the Empire Theater. It con- 
tained a line from Mr. Frohman --* He 
accepts"—Aand an enclosure. This proved 
to be a letter from Jarvis. 


To the Author of “Francesca” 
Care of Mr. Frohman, 
Empire Theater, New York. 
My pear MADAM: 

Mr. Charles Frohman has given me your 
story “Francesca” to read, with a view to 
making it into a play. Of course vou are famil- 
iar with his plans in this respect. He has 
offered to entrust me with the dramatization, 
and I have consented to accept on the condi- 
tion that both you and he will allow me to use 
my own discretion in the work, and not hamper 
me by superimposing vour own ideas and de- 
sires. When I have finished all I can do with it, 
| will then. try to incorporate апу ideas vou 
mav have. in the tinal version. 

I think the story very charming. the charac- 
ters interesting. Тһе part of the musician 
seems to me rather fantastic, but I suppose 
there are such men. ‘The girl Francesca is 
delightful, the old fiddler a fine study. 

You are to be congratulated upon vour 
work, and I trust I may be able to make as 
good a play as you have made a book. 

Very truly yours. 
Jarvis JOCELYN. 


Bamby chuckled as she read, and 
patted the part which praised her. What- 
ever else had happened, Jarvis’s dignity 
was still intact. He calmly told the 
author to keep her hands off her own 
book! 


She flew to the typewriter to answer him. 


Mr. Jarvis Jocelyn, 
Care of Mr. Frohman, 
Empire Theater, New York. 
My pear Mr. JOCELYN: 

Your letter in regard to the dramatization 
of my book "Francesca" seems to demand 
immediate assurance that you will have free 
rein in the work you are to do. Mr. Frohman 
has told me something of you and of your 
work, and I shall be very happy if my story 
gives vou your first opportunity to succecd as 
a playwright. 

l am glad you are pleased with my story. 
Did you know that it was my first one? Your 
comment on the character of the musician 
interested me, as it is a close portrait of a near 
friend. 

Trusting that we may work together to a 
successful end, I am, 

Sincerely, 
‘THE AUTHOR. 

P. S. For private reasons I prefer to remain 
unknown to you. You can always reach me 
through Mr. Frohman's office. You must 
forgive typed letters. 


‘This she sent to the Frohman office 
with a ган uest that it be forwarded. The 
next day brought Jarvis’s news. 


Dear BAMBY: 

For three days I have resisted the constant 
temptation to send you word of what seemed 
to be extraordinarily good news, but many 
disappointments have made me a Doubting 
‘Thomas, so I held off until I was really sure. 

To begin at the beginning; I was at the 
lowest ebb of disgust with myself last week. 
for my inability to get in step with the grand 
march. Only a fool can be excused for failure, 
and | am not that. So a summons from the 
Frohman offices. somewhat restored my self- 
respect. It seems that Mr. Frohman has never 
forgotten our previous interview, so when he 
decided to make a „play of a popular novel 
entitled “F rancesca' ' he immediately thought 
of me. 

Of course this is not the kind of play I want 
to do, so Î said I would look over the book and 
if Û liked it E would have a try at it. The lone 
and the short of it is L have accepted. "The 
woman who wrote the thing has promised to 
keep out of it. She seems to be a nice kind oí 
person, but for some reason wants to make a 
mystery of herself. Frohman hints at a de 
mestic tragedy as her reason. I’m sure I do 
not care about her private affairs. 

She has written a clever and delightful book. 
The heroine, oddly enough called “Francesca,” 
suggests you in places, except that she is a 
more practical sort than you are. The hero, a 
musician, is a sort of sublimated madman. 
The best character of all is an old fiddler. 
There is a play in it. The more I think about 
it the more I am convinced of that. 

Would vou care to help me on it? Both of 
our names could go on the bill. I have come 
to know, these last months, since I have been 
working at things here alone. how much the 
growth in my work is due to vou. The human 
touch you have given my characters, or helped 
me to give them, is the essential element in my 
improvement. You started a good many wires 
to jangling that spring day when you indulged 
your mad impulse to marry an impossibility. 

Regards to the professor, 
Yours, 
JARVIS. 


Bamby went to the telegraph office and 
wired him. 


Congratulations. 
home. 


Of course I'll help. Соте 


He answered by letter that he thought 
it best to stay on until Mr. Frohman and 
the author were both satisfied with the 
framework of the play. Then he would 
come, most gladly, to work in the old 


E^ 
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study. He would submit his ideas for a 
scenario the next day or so. 

From that moment the fun began for 
Bamby. Jarvis wrote daily about the 
outline, and weekly letters to the author 
were forwarded to her from the Frohman 
office. These she answered, disguised as 
the author, with many a chuckle of 
amusement. A sort of friendliness crept 
into these letters as they increased in 
number. 


H RISTMAS week arrived with no defi- 
nite assurance from Jarvis as to his 
lans, but Bamby was confident he would 
[е home for the holiday. Professor Park- 
hurst demanded daily bulletins of his 
son-in-law’s intentions, while Ardelia be- 
moaned and bewailed her fate. 
The night before Kriss Kringle was due, 
a white snow descended like a benediction, 
Bamby and the professor sat before a 
huge crackling fire in the library. She 
was restless as a sprite. She sat at the 
piano and sang, “О Lonely Pine Tree 
Standing" until the professor objected. 
“Sing something gay, my child.” 


“God rest ye, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing ye dismay, 
For Jesus Christ, the Saviour, 
Was born on Christmas Day!” 


she began to sing gladly. 

All at once her hands fell silent on the 
keys, while she stared at the doorway a 
full second before she arose. Jarvis stood 
there looking at her. He was powdered 
with snowflakes, he held his soft hat 
crushed against him, showing his hair, 
glistening with snow. But it was his face 
that focused her attention. The old 

roud carriage of the head was there, 
but an asking look had come into his eyes 
and mouth in place of the old arrogance. 
In the second she hesitated she saw all 
this, caught the glow and the beauty of 
him as well as the appeal. 

“Jarvis!” she cried, and met him half 
way across the room, both hands out. 

“Bamby!” he answered her huskily, 
and she knew that he was moved at the 
sight of her. He crushed her hands in his 
and drank her in from her shining eyes to 
her boots, oblivious to the startled pro- 
fessor, who stood looking on. 

* Welcome home," said she unsteadily. 

* Did you come through the roof?” in- 
quired Professor Parkhurst. 

“I had a pass-key. How are you?" 
prs laughed, mangling the professor's 

and. The latter rescued and inspected 
his limp fingers. 

“I am well, but I shall never use that 
hand again." 

“You have come home—” said Bamby 
foolishly. З 

“Thave. My, but it’s good to be here! 
I got Frohman’s approval of the frame- 
work of the play to-day, and ran for the 
first train.” 

* Does the author approve, too?" 

* She does. She is more or less a figure- 
head, but she seems reasonable.” 

“Oh, Jarvis, you are a nice Christmas 
present! Go put those wet things in the 
hall, call on Ardelia, and come back. It 
will take at least a week to say all I want 
to say to you." 

He smiled at her, and marched off to 
do her bidding. ' 

“He looks fine, doesn't he? 


D 


I never 


realized before how handsome he is," said 
the professor. 

“He's thrilling!" cried Bamby. 

Her father inspected her thoughtfully. 

"What a talent you have for hitting 
people off. That is just it, he thrills you 
with a feeling of youth and power." 

“Plus some new and softer quality,” 
added Bamby, as if to herself. 

The pow-wow in the kitchen could be 
heard all over the house—Ardelia welcom- 
ing home the Prodigal Son. It was only 
after long argument that he escaped the 
fatted calf. She could not conceive of 
him except as hungry, after many months 
in the heathen citv. 

When he came back into the library he 
swept with his eves its caressing harmony 
of color, tone, and atmosphere. He had 
never noticed it before. The professor's 
beautiful profile, like a fine steel engrav- 
ing thrown into high relief by the lamp- 
light, seemed a part of it. The vibrant 
little hgure on the hearth rug in a flame- 
colored gown was the high note that gave 
it all climax. His mind swept the gamut 
of dirty hall bedrooms, back to this, and 
the sigh with which he sank into the big 
couch caught Bamby's amused attention. 

“Te was satisfaction," he assured her. 
“For the first time in my life Гуе got 
the home feeling." 

She nodded understandingly. Нег 
mind, too, swept up those dirty stairs, 
peeped into his old cell and flew back, 
singing. 

The professor moved over beside Jarvis 
and the wander-tales began. Bamby 
fluttered about like a scarlet tanager, 
tantalizing Jarvis with a desire to catch 
her in his hand and hold her still. 

At eleven the professor said good night. 
Immediately Bamby led the talk to their 
proposed work, and held it there firmly 
until midnight chimed. Jarvis told her of 
the sale of the “Street Songs" to Strong’s 
magazine, and announced that one hun- 
dred dollars of it was to be set down 
in the Black Maria, on account. She 
laughed and congratulated him. 

Finally she rose. 

“Your rooms are always ready for you, 
so 1 do not need to go up and see about 
them. A Merry Christmas, Jarvis Joce- 
lyn. 

He laid his hands on her shoulders and 
looked deep into her eyes. He thought he 
felt her tremble under his touch, but her 
glance was as frank and emotionless as a 
boy’s. 

“A Merry Christmas to you, Miss 
Mite,” he answered with a sigh. She 
laughed unexpectedly, patted his cheek 
with her hand, and ran up-stairs. 


CHAPTER XXI 
HRISTMAS DAY in the little house 


was a realcelebration. It was the first 
one in the Jocelyns’ married life, and the 
entire household entered into the spirit 
of Yuletide with enthusiasm. At Bamby's 
suggestion they hid the presents all over 
the house. The subsequent search and 
discovery were carried on with much 
laughter and shouting. Ardelia's delight 
over her gifts was vocal and extreme. 
The professor continually forgot which 
presents were his, and collected every- 
one's else into his pile, from which the 
owner laughingly rescued them. A pair 
of silk stockings for Bamby, which he 


absent-mindedly appropriated, caused 
much mirth. 

Jarvis’s gift to Bamby was a dull gold 
chain hung with tassels of baroque pearls, 
an exquisite feminine bauble. 

“Oh, Jarvis, how charming! It’s like a 
lovely lady’s happy tears,” she exclaimed. 

He blushed happily. 

“T thought it looked like you.” 

“А thousand thanks. Fasten the clasp 
for me.” 

He fumbled it awkwardly, but with 
final success. She turned for inspection, 
her eyes avid for his praise. He nodded. 

“Te is where it belongs," he said. 


"THE day passed happily. — Ardelia's 
dinner was a Christmas poem. When 
the professor complimented her on the 
success of everything, she replied: 

“Yassuh, dis heah day been all right. 
But I hopes befo' nex' Chris'mus, we-all 
gwine to have some chilluns to make dis 
а sho-'nuff pahty.” 

_ Bamby's face was scarlet, but she faced 
it out. 

"Oh, not children, Ardelia—singular, 
you mean, I hope." 

“No, I don’ mean sing'lar. We don’ 
want no singlar chilluns, I mean jes’ 
plain chilluns." ' 

“The holiday seems peculiarly the chil- 
dren’s day,” said the professor, unaware 
of the situation, and so saved the day. 

Thus it was that Jarvis was welcomed 
into the family circle again, and this time 
be became an integral part, as he had 
never been before. The day after Christ- 
mas he came to Bamby with her story. 

“You told me you had read this book, 
didn't you?" 

“Yes, I've read it.” 

“What do you think of it?” he asked 
her curiously. 

“I adore it," she replied. 

He sat down beside her gravely. 

“Tt is a strange thing, but the book 


` growson you. When І first read it I thought 


it was a clever little trifle. But as I work 
with it I have come to see that it is 
remarkable in its human quality. You 
feel the charm of the author all through 
it. 

“Do you?"—eagerly. 

“Didn’t you?” 

“I don't know. I loved the girl, she 
seemed very true to me.” 

“Tve never known any girls except you, 
and I don't know you very well; but there 
are spots where you and tlie other Fran- 
cesca are strikingly alike. I suppose it is 
not you, but feminine—I mix them up.” 

“Tf we are to make a play of it I am 
glad we both love it.” 

“I find myself intensely interested in 
the mysterious woman who wrote it. To 
me there is no hint in the story of the 
infelicity Mr. Frohman hinted at. I 
would like to know her.” 

“Don’t you expect to see her when the 
play is finished?" 

ч “She says she wishes me not to know 
er. i 


“But she will have to come to re- 
hearsals." 

“I must ask her about that. Maybe 
she will come then." 

“You write to her?” 

“Oh, yes. I have to keep her in touch 
with my progress." 

“I thought you told her to keep out.” 

“I did. But she has been so agreeable 
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about it, that I decided to keep her posted 
as I went along.” 
Bamby rose. “I’ve no doubt she is 
very fascinating,” she said coldly. 
“You don’t object to my interest in 
er? 

“Object? My dear Jarvis, you may be 
interested in all the women in creation 
without any objection from me.” 

“And you have the same freedom?” 

“Naturally. Now let’s get to work. I 
was surprised at what you said about the 
young musician in the book. I thought 
he was so real." 

"Strange! That is what the author 
said, that “it was a close portrait of a 
near friend.” 

“What is it about him that you do not 
like?” 

* Oh, I like him, in a way. But these 
reformer-idealists, thinking that they can 
dream the world into Arcadia!" 

Bamby's clear laugh startled him. 

"What amuses you so?" he asked 
shortly. 

"I suppose I rather like the idealist 


өре 
е looked at her closely. 

** Good heavens, you don't think I'm 
like that, do you? 

“A little," she admitted. 

“Tf I thought that I was that particular 
brand of idiot, I'd learn bookkeeping and 
be a clerk," was his reply. 

“Maybe it isn t you—maybe it is just 
man, I recognize.’ 

“You can see how terribly clever the 
woman is, to set each of us accusing the 
other." 

“She is just a student of types, that's 
all," Bamby disparaged the lady. 


о THEY began their copartnership. 
The shyness, the appeal, the new self- 
conscious element Bamby had sensed in 
Jarvis gave way to the old mental rela- 
tionship as fellow workmen. They had 
regular office hours, as they called it. 
They experimented to see whether they 
obtained the best results when they each 
worked at a scene alone, went over it 
together for the final polishing, or when 
they actually worked on it in union. Four 
hours in the morning they labored, took 
an hour of recess after luncheon, then 
two hours more, followed by a tramp off 
into the country, talking play, play, play. 

They were days of keen delight to them 
both. They worked together so smoothly 
and so well. Jarvis’s high-handed supe- 
riority had given way to a well-grounded 
respect for Bamby’s quick apprehension 
of a false note, an unnatural line, or a 
bungled climax. 

The first interruption came with the 
advent of Richard Strong to spend the 
week-end. Jarvis made no comment 
when Bamby announced his coming and 
declared Saturday a holiday. He even 
agreed to meet their guest at the station. 
The two men came back together in 
amicable converse. 

“I am so glad you could come, Rich- 
ard," Ватђу -greeted him in her eager 


way. 

ee started at the Christian name 
and flushed angrily at Strong’s reply: 

* Happy New Year, Francesca." 

“Richard” and "'Francesca"— so they 
had gone that far on the road to intimacy, 
was arvis s hurt comment to himself! 
After that he watched Strong every 
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minute for signs of special devotion, and 
before the day was over he had satisfied 
himself that these two cared deeply for 
each other. The way Strong’s eyes fol- 
lowed her every movement, the way he 
anticipated her wants, understood her 
before she spoke, they were all damning 
evidences of the situation. That Bamby 
showed herself grateful as vividly as she 
did everything else, entirely escaped Jar- 
vis. She loved Strong,—that was the 
truth,—and he, Jarvis, alone stood be- 
tween her and happiness! 


THE two days dragged by in torment for 
him. It seemed as if they would never 
be over so that he might face the truth, 
by himself, with Strong out of the picture, 
and decide what must be done. Bamby 
noticed his strained politeness to their 
guest, but set it down to the same incon- 
sistency he had shown before, of being 
jealous of what he did not especially value 
himself. 

Monday, after Strong’s departure, she 
began to realize that there was a change 
in him. He was taciturn and moody. 
The work went badly, he disagreed with 
her at every point, and when she suggested 
that they stop an hour earlier than usual, 
he went off by himself without asking her 


to go. 

fects strode off into the country in 
a state of nerves unknown before. A 
sleepless night and the irritation of the 
day’s work had played their havoc with 
him. He went.over the thing again ahd 
again. Bamby and Strong loved each 
other; he stood in the way. Why should 
he not take himself out of the situation 
at once? “She married me on a whim, 
she will unmarry me the same way,” he 
reiterated to himself. “Why did she do 
it in the first place, unless she cared some- 
thing for me? But she told me she had 
no sentiment for me,” he replied to his 
other self. “It was ambition that made 
her do it; she thought I would be famous. 
I’ve disappointed her and she’s through 
with me!" He went over every incident 
of their reunion, his thrill at her welcome. 
“She didn't really care, it was just her 
way,” he assured himself. 
or hours he plunged through the 
woods, pursued by his bitter thoughts. 
When he turned back at last into the 
garden, he knew that a precious, new- 

orn thing which he had brought back 
with him after his exile was laid away, 
never to be allowed to come into maturity 
and full flower. 

His decision was made. He temporized 
on one point. He would stay on until the 
play was produced, so that fie succeeded, 
as he: was determined it should, Bamby 
would have that much satisfaction from 
her matrimonial experiment. Then he 
would let her divorce him, and he would 
take himself out of her life. 

She was in the library when he went in. 
She caught sight of his face and exclaimed: 

pie my dear, how tired you look!" 

e started to go, but she detained him. 

* [s anything the matter, Jarvis?" 

* No; what should be the matter?" 

“I don't know; but if there is anything 
you want to talk out with me let's have 
it now. We can't afford to have any mis- 
understandings between us." 

“There is nothing," he said, and left 
the room. 

That night after dinner he sat late in 


his study, writing. Two days later the 
result of the evening's work came to 
Bamby. 


Dear AUTHOR Lapy: 

Some days ago I sent you my new address, 
so that you need not send letters to the theater, 
but so far I have not heard from you. To 
night for some reason I feel moved to write to 
you, as I would wish to talk to you, were you 
near me. 

I say for some reason, and yet I know the 
reason. It is because of your human under- 
standing of the things that make men glad or 
sad. I am beginning to know that only through 
the ache of experience do we come to under- 
stand each other. Surely there must be some- 
thing of sadness back of your life, Lady of 
Mystery, to give you this power. 

To-day I have fought out a bitter fight with 
myself, and I feel the loneliness that comes in 
a crisis when each man of us must stand or fall 


. alone. 


The play goes ahead rapidly. As I told you, 
Mrs. Jocelyn and I have great satisfaction in 
our work on it. I am determined to wring 
success from it, both for your sake and for 
mine. I must! 

Is this personal letter distasteful to you? 
Do I depend too much upon your gracious 
understanding? 

If I do, please say so, and I will. not offend 


again. 
Faithfully, 
Jarvis JOCELYN. 


Bamby read this letter over and over 
again behind the locked door of her bed- 
room. What did it all mean? What was 
the bitter fight that drove Jarvis to this 
other woman for solace? How far did she 
dare draw him out on it without offending 
herown sense of fitness? Had thisinnocent 
plot of hers to startle him into amazed 
admiration of her, led them both into a 
labyrinth of misunderstanding? 

She answered Jarvis’s letter, and sent 
it to the theater, asking them to forward it. 


DEAR MR. JOCELYN: 
Your letter touched me very much in its 


. appeal for my sympathy and understanding. 


I am regretful that sorrow has found you out. 
I think of you always as young and strong and 
happy with a young wife and .the world before 
you. I hate to have you spoil my picture. 

I repeat my satisfaction that you and your 
wife enjoy your work on “Francesca.” - I 
found such happiness myself in doing her that 
I like to think we share the pleasure between 
us, we three. 

Is it your own ambition that drives you so 
that you say “I must' in regard to success? 
Sometimes if we set our hearts too much on a 
thing, our very determination thwarts us, is it 
not so? Perhaps it is for the sake of someone 
else that you are so eager for accomplishment. 
I feel that it is to come to you in this play, and 
I am glad. 

Be of good cheer, comrade. Even the mem- 
ory of bitter fights grows dim. I will not think 
of you as daunted by anything life can offer; 
no, nor death. Why have I this confidence in 
you, I wonder? 

In all friendliness, 
THE LADY or Mystery. 


HE day this letter came to Jarvis 

marked a change in him to Bamby’s 
watchful eye. He threw himself with 
renewed ardor into the work. For the 
first time in many days they walked 
together, and he seemed more himself 
than he had been since Strong's unfor- 
tunate visit. Was it the effect of the 
letter? Was he beginning to be really 
influenced by this supposed stranger? 
The idea was too fantastic. 

“What kind of a woman do you imagine 
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the author of ‘Francesca’ to be?" she 
asked him as they trudged along a wintry 
road. He started a little, she thought. 

"I scarcely know," he evaded. “I 
always think of her as tall, and thin and 
Trail, with a white, rather sad face, humor- 
ous gray eyes, and a sensitive mouth.” 

"Do you? I always think of her as 
little and fat and cuddly.” 

“Oh, not cuddly!” he protested. 

She laughed. 

“Any news from her lately?" 

“Yes. І had a letter to-day.” 

“Did you ask if she was coming to 
rehearsals?” 

“Not yet.” 

* Haven't you any curiosity about her?’ 

"In a way, yes. But I respect her 
desire in the matter." 

“I don’t. If I could get it out of 
Richard Strong who she is, I'd go look her 
up in a minute." 

** Have you tried? "—eagerly. 


, 


“He won’t tell. He'sthe king of clams.’ 

* He has no right to tell." 

“Tt is very smart of her to work up all 
this mystery about herself. No doubt 
she is a wobbly old fatty, instead of the 
Beatrice you think her." 

He made no answer, but she saw by his 
face how he resented it. . 

A wicked design grew in Bamby’s 
mind. She would make Jarvis Jocelyn 


fall so hopelessly and desperately in love | 


with this dream-woman of his that she 
would be revenged upon him for the way 
he had shut her out since Strong's visit. 
It never once occurred to her that it was 
a hurt she had given him which drove 
him to this other woman. But the some- 
thing which he had offered her the night 
of his return he had deliberately with- 
drawn, before she had a chafice to accept 
or refuse it. Well, here was a chance to 
punish him, and she would take it! 
(To be continued) 
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The greatest exponent of the German 
school to-day is Olive Fremstadt. She 15 а 
marvel, yet she is not half appreciated. 
When she comes on the stage she is actu- 
ally whatever róle she is impersonating. 
Her whole soul comes out in her work. 


A TO the question how an opera singer 
studies the characters she is to im- 
personate, I must again quote myself, so 
to speak. 

You know to-day the stage demands 
not only the natural qualities one has to 
give, such as voice, personality, and the 
like, but a great deal of intelligence. The 
opera singer should be a well-read person 
in every way. In brief, her general edu- 
cation should be finished before she goes 
on the stage. These are not like the times 
when a singer could go on the stage, 
smile, throw a few kisses to the audience, 
and run off. The people want, they 
demand, the more vital things in a drama. 
Happily, I am living in my epoch, singing 
my own operas by my own composers, 
which is a great advantage, as the com- 
posers themselves are able to help me 
enormously. 

'The public has an idea that one must 
have experienced the atmosphere one uses 
inaróle. But this is not the case with me. 
I don't study “out” my characters. I 
am not like some artists who when they 
have a certain part to give have to go 
to hospitals to see people die, or if they 
are going to give a great scene in an opera, 
first must see it done in real life. I did 
not have to go to Judea before I gave 
“Salome.” I didn't have to see the 
country or the people in order to feel their 
feelings. If you ask me why, I can only 
say, “I have a gift that way—that's all!” 
When I am impersonating a character it 
just goes into me, becomes part of me. 

‘The question is commonly put to me: 
< Did you realize much difference between 


the women of the Salome period and the 
women of to-day?” 

My answer is: “No; only that the 
women of that day executed their hates 
and vengeances a little more brutally.” 
To-day they cover them up more adroitly. 
But the passions back "i them are just 
the same. The jealousies and vengeances 
of to-day are quite as they were in the 
day of Cæsar or any other classic character. 

Another question relative to studying 
aróleis: “Is there any difference between 
studying characters for acting and for 
singing?" Here again I must quote myself. 
I need the music to inspire me. Many 
persons have told me that if I would leave 
the operatic stage for the drama I would 
be the greatest actress the world has ever 
seen. I don’t believe it. I don't think all 
of this could be brought out of me without 
the music, because it 17 the music which 
does bring it out. The case of “Pelléas 
et Mélisande" is quite in point here. 
I went first to see it acted without any 
music, because I thought it would be 
interesting to act it, if I never sang it. 
It was just a commonplace drama, that's 
all; but when Strauss put the music to it 
it became strong, tense, magnificent—in 
brief, a new thing! Nor was I the only 
one affected that way by the change. In 
Paris, where it was created, everyone said, 
when Strauss had put music to ihe drama, 
“The hand has found its glove!” 

I would not be an actress if I never did 
anything else, but I love to be a "singing 
actress," if that is what people call me. 
I think my work is much bigger than that of 
the exponent of the drama pure and simple. 
With it I can go much quicker to the 
heart, the imagination, the human chords. 


S TO the time devoted to studying a 
róle, I can only say that I am always 
thinking about it. Coming over the ocean 
the last time I was every minute in my 
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work. I was creating "Don Quixote” 
and it was ever present with me. Like 
the other things I have created, I shall 
keep thinking about it until it is produced, 
and that minute I shall forget all about 
it. 

To summarize a few other questions, I 
spend about three-quarters of an hour each 
day singing; the music helps me to memo- 
rize my lines; and I never forget them. 

Singing before royalty is perhaps more 
of a professional than a social distinction. 
I have done it many times, but it bores 
me to distraction. if is such a nuisance. 
I never sang for the Czar. But I did sing 
before the English court, the old court of 
Edward and Alexandra. The King slept 
through it all, as heavy a sleep as I have 
ever seen. But the Queen would always 
pat his hand at the time to applaud and 
he would wake up. On one occasion he 
had fallen into a rabbit hole and sprained 
his ankle, and his foot was all tied up in 
a great bundle. The King of Greeee, a 
brother of Alexandra, was a special friend 
of mine. He used often to come to where 
I was singing. He told his sister of his 


| admiration for me, and she had me come 


to Windsor to sing; but when I saw the 
King with his foot all tied up in bandages 
it was not very encouraging. I would 
sing and curtsy and walk off again. I 
am afraid I’m an anarchist in my heart, 
and I don't love to curtsy. There are 
some who are not kings—such as Marconi, 
who has done big things—to whom I 
would go down on my knees because of 
their achievements, but I just had to get 
my courage in my two hands to curtsy to 
the King of England. It went against me. 


HE matter of health and the matter of 
safeguarding the voice are oneand the 
same thing. And this has a direct bearing 
on the social side of the singer's life, since 
it is clear that she must, if she would sing 
well, abstain from all those things that 
sap her energy or interfere with her diges- 
tion. The physical strain upon the opera 
singer. is enormously greater than upon 
the dramatic player. Of course, if she 
sings like an automatic piano, that's one 
thing. She can walk off the stage just 
as she wenton. If she have a well-placed 
voice she can sing without any great 
effort. But if she have a great scene to go 
through with and does it humanly and 
artistically it takes it all out of her. 
When I get through my work I am all 
in. I don't want anybody to talk to me, 
even. I go home with my maid, get to 
bed, and sleep eight hours without mov- 
ing. I don't even remember next morn- 
ing that I sang the night before. But 
I have such a constitution that I build 
right up, and the minute I open my eyes 
I am wide awake. They say that eight 
hours is an awful lot of sleep—that five 
or six is enough. But I sometitnes have 
nine. I almost never eat before going to 
bed. I have my dinner about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, a nice cup of tea and some 
toast at five or half past, and then nothing 
Sometimes if | 
feel very tired when I come home I take a 
cup Of bouillon or half a dozen oysters, 
but that is all. I am too nervously 
fatigued to eat. As for suppers, they are 
the most awful things! I can't imagine 


| anybody being able to go out and sit and 


talk after they get through singing, but 


ı they do. You have no idea of the people 
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T is not the price you pay that makes a 
‘4 cigarette good, but what is in the cigarette. 
OMAR is the most pleasing Turkish Blend 
cigarette that can be made at any price. 


Turkish Tobacco costs all 
the way from 10c to $2.50 a 
pound. Acigarette made of 
this 10c tobacco would be in- 
tensely STRONG, bitter, un- 
pleasant. A cigarette made 
entirely of $2.50 tobacco 
would be ALL AROMA— 
tasteless, insipid, without 
“body.” 


HIGHEST PRICED Turkish 
leaf must be blended with 
OTHER VARIETIES of Turk- 
ish Tobacco to get FLAVOR, 
“BODY” and SUFFICIENT 
“SNAP” in the cigarette. 


In selecting the Turkish 
tobaccos for OMAR we 
DISREGARDED PRICE — our 
expert leaf-buyers went to 
the different districts in 
Turkey and selected the 
MOST SUITABLE tobaccos 


` for the blend. 


The selected Turkish leaf 
was then blended with do- 
mestic tobaccos also chosen 


OMAR 5:55 CIGARETTE 


Package of Twenty 
FIFTEEN CENTS 


for their FITNESS. And the 
result is a Turkish Blend 
that for SMOOTHNESS and 
MILDNESS could not be im- 
proved upon if the price 
were DOUBLED. 


OMAR has the attractive 
* SNAP", LIFE and CHAR- 
ACTER of the Turkish Blend 
—without the common de- 
fect of “ blend-roughness.”’ 
OMAR can be smoked ALL 
DAY LONG with complete 
enjoyment. 


All the KNOWLEDGE, EX- 
PERIENCE and SKILL we 
have gained in the manu- 
facture of BILLIONS of ciga- 
rettes for 25 YEARS have 
been CONCENTRATED in the 
production of this PERFECT 
Turkish Blend cigarette. 


It takes the MOST COM- 
PLETE TOBACCO ORGANIZA- 
TION in the world TO MAKE 
a cigarette like OMAR. 
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ШО» who ask me out to supper. It gives me 
жете indigestion to think of it. The singer 
— must be very careful of her diet. She 
$ must eat very plain food and above all 
E very little pastry and sweets, since these 
И contribute to obesity, which 15 fatal. 
d | HERE is little self-denial in my ab- 
stinence, since my tastes are extremely 
a simple. To those who are fond of a good 


table and a glass of wine, however, it is a 
hardship. But they just have to give it 
d : up, that's all, unless they want to get to 
+ be enormously fat and lose all of their 
; vitality. You may think it curious of me 
А н that I don’t like whisky, I being a Scotch- 
- ] woman—and Scotchmen are either falling 
all over the streets or they don’t touch it 
at all. My father belonged to the latter 
class, and probably I get my near-tee- 
е : totalism from him. 
d * I do all my work in the morning, see 
anybody I have to see, and in the after- 

d noon do nothing at all unless I go to a 
, matinée or something like that. 
- ! As to exercise, I do a great deal of 
horseback riding, not in America but in 
Scotland, and much tennis playing, but 
no walking. I don't think walking does 
one a bit of good; at any rate, it tires me 

much. 

ere is very little fatigue attached to 
NS. in this country. You get into 
a lovely train, equipped with good beds 
and dining cars. But the mode of travel- 
ing in Europe is pitiable—no comfort, 
much less luxury. And it is amazing to me 
how those trains with their tiny little cars 
that jolt and shake and run at a fearfully 
high speed stay on the rails at all. 


“THE question of the social life of the 
singer has been discussed so much 
that I’m afraid I shall have to answer it 
in a most conventional way. In what 
I'm going to say it is difficult to avoid 
being considered ungracious, unappre- 
ciative. But, notwithstanding the vanity 
that usually is ascribed to the singer, I 
confess that when I am invited to a 
dinner I cannot help feeling that it is not 
Mary Garden the woman, but Mary 
Garden the prima donna that they want. 
Nor do I consider this in any sense a form 
of snobbery. We are all trying to gain 
recognition, which is perfectly legitimate, 
and if we can borrow a little of the so- 
called glory of someone else, i it's no more 
than a good business proposition. 

But what motive has the opera singer 
in lending herself to social schemers? If 
she sing there for money, that's proper, 
since it's her business to sing for money. 
But if she-is going to sing for nothing, it's 
far more satisfying to her to sing to 
convicts or gatherings in the slums. Nor 
can the singer be more lionized in a parlor 
than in an opera house. And I’m sure 
she cannot show to greater advantage 
standing beside a piano than on a stage 
amid the proper settings. 

nd, too, there are many reasons why 

the singer should avoid social life as far 
s possible. So, notwithstanding the 
nany demands, I almost never go out, 
unless it be to a very small party at the 
house of some woman whom I know very 
well and where I know I shall meet in- 
teresting people. But to go just to be 
ooked at—it does not amuse me at all. I 
ave been invited to many house parties, 
nd when I used to go I always came 
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They cost you less than 16 other makes. 


They make rim-cutting impossible. 


They eliminate the cause of most blow-outs. 


They reduce the loose-tread risk by 60 per cent. 


They have the double-thick All-Weather 
treads — the ideal anti-skids. 


These are exclusive features. 


Thats Why Goodyears Rule 


For many years, scores 
of experts in our laboratory 
have worked to perfect 
these tires. "Their efforts 
have cost us $100,000 per 
year. 


They have built a tire 
which marks the present- 
day limit in low cost per 
mile. 

In this tire we embody 
four great features found 
in no other tire. 


Men found these tires 
out and told 
others. The 
demand 
doubled and 
doubled, 
until this 


(тоор 


tire became the most popu- 
lar tire in the world. 


Then the cost came 
down with this multiplied 
output, until these tires 
now sell below 16 other 
makes. Some are one-third 
higher. 


These tires offer, at the 
lowest price possible, the 
utmostin atire. You will 
get that always in a Good- 
year. And any dealer will 
supply you 
Goodyears 
when you 
tell him 
you want 
these tires. 
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AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada 


London, England 


Mexico City, Mexico 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
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You Want the Best. 
Rubber Soles and Heels 
Your Money Can Buy 


ther hobby is golfing, yachting, tennis or 
Меге king. there is an Essex Rubber Soled Shoe in 
the style you want at the price you have fixed to pay. 
Essex Rubber Soles and 
Heels Are Best 
f urpose — their remarkable popularity among 
hos erectus conclusively proces this. They 
combine qatiy ш ташы. ерис ка 
i telligent аас! жар most 
тигиш and inteligent aching the post 
and Heels exclusively. 75% of the Rubber Soles and 
Heels worn in the United States bear the Essex 
trademark. 
Definitely specify Essex 
purchase a pair of rubber ат s 
stores, department з! Я repair 
can get Essex Rubber Soles and Heels. 
ESSEX RUBBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Soft Spot Heel and 
Mea cd ex Rubber Heels 


TRENTON, N. J. 


HI. S56 
DOG ADVICE 


Whether your dog 1s sick or well don't fail 
to send for Polk Miller's great book on ** Dogs 
and How to Treat Them,” price 50c prepaid. 
A copy of this book (worth $10.00 to any dog 
owner) and a year's expert medical advice 

iven free with a $1.00 order of the following 

og remedies: Sergeant's Condition Pills, an 
unexceiled tonic, 50c and $1.00 per box; Sure Shot cam 
sules for worms, 50c box, prepaid. They never fail. 
Pedigree blank sent free on application. Send today— you 
may save your dog'slife. POLK MILLER DRUG CO., Inc. 
844 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 


EARN $12.00 EXTRA IN AUGUST 


by helping me to introduce THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE to your friends. Write to-day. 
Chief of Subscription Statt 
The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Smile at Miles 


J Punctures are kill-joys; ban- 
y ish them by using the tires 
that put the sure in pleasure— 


Ге е, ррооғ"ї 
Pneumatic Ti res 


You know you cannot gamble 
successfully with punctures. 
Why tryit? Get these punc- 
ture-proof pneumatic tires 
now, and keep the puncture 
demon from “getting” you. 

Dollars saved on inner 
tubes—or not a penny 
added cost. Write now for 
leaflet No. 5—with our 
puncture-proof or money-back 
guarantee. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER СО. 


Seld In all CONSHOHOCKEN. 
leading cities PA 


home looking fifty years older. Is any 
other reason for abstaining necessary? 

When I do go out socially they never 
ask me to sing. Probably I have a look 
in my eye that makes them hesitate. I 
would not do it anyway. 

The great pressure that our profession 
puts upon us singers makes us very care- 
ful of time and friendships. have 
probably only four women kesdi in the 
world, and these are all from fifteen to 
twenty years older than myself, but I 


them, and he had written an article about 
what he found, called “The Wisconsin 
Idea.” 

Not long ago the Mayor of Philadelphia 
with his cabinet traveled out to Wisconsin 
in a special car and spent several days 
going about, studying the University of 
Wisconsin, and talking with some of the 
leaders in the Wisconsin movement. They 
wanted to learn why and how Wisconsin 
manages really to be a self-governing 
commonwealth. You see they came from 
Pennsylvania, and it was very difficult 
for them to understand. 

If you go down to Washington you will 
find that Mr. Wilson has been getting as 
much as he could of this Wisconsin idea 

into the Federal 

THE PRESIDENT Government. He 

ADOPTS THE has filled several 

WISCONSIN IDEA of his most respon- 

sible positions— 
especially the positions requiring pioneer 
work—with men trained in the atmos- 
phere of the Wisconsin idea. For example, 
he has Mr. Davies at the head of the 
highly important bureau of corporations 
and Prof. John R. Commons in the new 
industrial commission: and he chose an- 
other Wisconsin university professor, Doc- 
tor Reinsch, for one of the most difficult 
of his diplomatic posts—Minister to China. 

States, like men, have their functions 
in the progress of civilization. The func- 
tion of Wisconsin would seem to be that 
of the pioneer in political and educational 
| experimentation. Its production of art, 
of literature, of music, thus far in its 
history, is inconsequential: but it has done 
| downright hard thinking upon the prob- 
lems of political economy and public edu- 
| cation, and has shown the courage to 
make new ventures in government. 

And back of a state or a movement you 
will usually find one or two leaders who 
have blazed the way; who represent in 
their own temperament and character the 
spirit for which the state or the movement 
seeks expression. 

Few men have made bitterer enemies 
than La Follette of Wisconsin: and yet the 
more perspective we get upon the last 
thirty years of the 
history of Wiscon- 
sin, the more clear- 
ly it appears that 
La Follette was in 
| truth the representative man of the state. 
It will be as a pioneer, thinking hard 


LA FOLLETTE, 
PIONEER AND 
LONE-FIGHTER 


have many magnificent men friends. Two 
of these women friends are in France and 
have colossal fortunes; but instead of 
sitting down indoors and counting their 
dollars they are doing things—they have 
built glorious houses and entertain every- 
body in the world who passes through 
Paris who is worth entertaining. Another 
lives in Chicago, and the fourth in Phila- 
delphia. The friendship of these women 
who are so human and big is worth more 
to me than anything else in the world. 


Seeing America 


(Continued from page 41) 


upon new social problems and pioneering 
a way through dense jungles in the un- 
discovered continent of government, that 
La Follette will be best remembered -in 
American history: the pioneer, the fighter 
of wild beasts, the man who subdued the 
wilderness—and then pressed onward 
again. 

La Follette has always been a lone- 
fighter: he was alone when he came to 
Washington, and he is alone still—more 
alone now in some ways than he was when 
he first came. He does not stand fully 
with the old Republican Party (in- 
deed he has been one of the chief factors 
in breaking it down); he did not join the 
new Progressive Party; he supports Wil- 
son in many of his policies, but is not a 
Democrat. He is La Follette, pioneer— 
and it is his fate that he can never quite 
let his following overtake him. 


ONE night I was visiting at the Sena- 
tors home. It was during one of his 
bitterest struggles in Congress. One of 
the friends present, a very accomplished 
reader and speaker, took up a volume of 
Kipling’s poems, “Five Nations" it was, 
and read aloud the poem entitled “The 
Explorer.” I think it was done with 
special reference to the senator’s fight of 
the hour—indeed, to the special kind of 
work he has always stood for in the 
thought of the country—and I have rarely 
seen him more deeply stirred than he was 
during the reading of this poem. You 
may remember how it runs, the Explorer 
speaking: 


“There’s no sense in going further—it’s the 
edge of cultivation,” 

So they said, and I believed it—broke my land 
and sowed my crop— 

Built my barns and strung my fences in the 
little border station 

Tucked away below the foothills where the 
trails run out and stop. \ 


ТШ a voice, as bad as Conscience, rang i 
minable changes 

On one everlasting Whisper, day and nẸght 
repeated—so: 

“Something hidden. Go and find it. Go a? 
look behind the Ranges— 

Something lost behind the Ranges. Lost and 
waiting for you. Go!” 


The succeeding stanzas narrate t! 
struggles of the Explorer as he faces 
“sheer main ranges" and finally “stur 
on the pass." Though the norther ' 
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and killed the plains-bred ponies,” and he 
“called the camp Despair,” still the 
* Whisper waked to hound” him— 
“Something lost behind the. Ranges. Over 
yonder. Go you there.” 


With this refrain always in his ears the 
Explorer struggles onward across the pass 
(“It’s the Railway Gap to-day, though") 
and discovers a new land. As to his 
reward—thus the Explorer continues: 


Well I know who’ll take the credit—all the 
clever chaps that followed— 

Came, a dozen men together—never knew my 
desert fears: 

Tracked me by the camps I'd quitted, used the 
water holes I'd hollowed. 

"They'll go back and do the talking. "They'll be 
called the pioneers! 


The Explorer finally consoles himself 
with this reflection, tinged with irony and 
yet marked with a sort of sad pride: 


Yes, your “Never-never country"—yes, your 
“edge of cultivation" . 
And “no sense in going further"—till I crossed 


the range to see. 
God forgive me! No, J didn't. It's God's 


present to our nation. 
Anybody might have found it but—His Whis- 
per came to Me. 


I1 IS always highly interesting to know 

the things that stir men to their depths, 
that inspire them, that give them new 
courage for the daily struggle. With 
Senator La Follette, who has in his tem- 
perament a strain of the Celtic, it is often 
poetry; sometimes a poem such as I have 
quoted, one of his favorites, and some- 
times only a line or two. Occasionally, 
also, it is a passage from the life of some 
notable statesman or reformer. I remem- 
ber, in the midst of one of Senator La 
Follette’s hard fights in Congress, when 
the great majority of his fellow senators 
were bitterly against him, and when much 
of the country disapproved of him, he 
came into his study one day with a book 
in his hand from which he asked Miss 
Dunn to copy a passage. It was a life of 
John Swinton which he had been reading 
and this was a part of the passage copied— 
which he carried around with him in his 
pocket for many days: 


The way of the reformer is hard, very hard. 
The world knows little about it, for it is rarely 
that a reformer shows the scars of the conflict, 
the pain of hope deferred, the mighty waves of 
despair that wash over a great purpose. .. . 
The path of the reformer is loneliness. He 
must live from within. His aims must be his 
source of strength. A great purpose is an 
isolation. The world cares not for your 
struggles. It cares only to rejoice in your final 
triumph. Christ was alone in Gethsemane, 
but on the Mount, where food was provided, 
the attendance was four thousand. 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind, the gates of Hercules: 
Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 


The good mate said, “Now must we pray, 
For lo, the very stars are gone. 
Brave Admiral, speak, what shall I say?” 


“Why, say, ‘Sail on, sail on, sail on’.” 


My men grew mutinous by day, 

My men grew ghastly, wan and weak. 
The stout mate thought of home. A spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 

“What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say at break of day, 


»»» 


‘Sail on, sail on, sail on, and on’. 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world: we have that world, 
Its grandest lesson: “Оп! Sail on!” 


Few people, possibly, have known much 
about this aspect of Senator La Follette’s 
character; and fewer still, perhaps, have 
known of still another characteristic fa- 
miliar to his intimate friends—his delight 
in amusing stories and poems, especially 
if told in Irish or German dialect. 

If you happen to think of Senator La 


Follette as a peculiarly serious-minded, 


statesman, I wish you could hear him 
read a humorous Irish story. The gather- 
ings he loves best are those in his own 
library after dinner, with close friends and 
plenty of young people round about. A 
story starts, and in no time at all the room 
is in a gale of laughter. Some one asks: 

“Senator, read us one of Herminie 
Templeton's Irish stories." Herminie 
Templeton, whether you know it or not, 
has written some 
of the most charm- 
ingly humorous 
Irish folk tales 
in the language. 
Someone goes to 
the bookshelves and brings out a green- 
bound volume, and the senator, sitting 
low in his chair under the reading light, 
begins the tale of “Darby Gill and the 
Good People." 

The senator possesses a rare gift of 
mimicry and can turn Irishman or Ger- 
man at will—not the broad, comic Irish- 
man, but the rich-voiced, humorous and 
poetic Irishman, with the “brogue” ex- 
actly right. As he reads along, there 
come first little ripples of laughter and 
then louder and louder ones, and the room 
is soon in a gale of merriment. And that's 
what the senator loves. 

Although possessing unusual physical 
strength and endurance the senator cares 
little for outdoor sport or.amusement. I 
think he never had a golf club in his hand, 
and he rarely walks or drives out for 
pleasure. His best enjoyments come from 
these gatherings in his home, among his 
friends, after dinner. He has a curious 
pipe with a big round bowl, a Dutch look- 
ing pipe, which he fills and lights, keeping 
the square match box in his hand to tamp 
down the tobacco with. Sometimes there 
will be a whole evening of the merriest 
story-telling, sometimes the senator reads 
an act or two from "Hamlet," or an 
Irish story, and sometimes others present 
are called upon to read. 

Few households I have been in are 
jollier or more democratic than that of 
Senator La Follette. 


THE WISCONSIN 
SENATOR PRE- 
FERS POETRY 
TO SPORTS 


| until worn paper-thin. 


When You MUST 
Stop. Your Car 


EVERY day you drive you face 

situations demanding that you 
stop your car quickly — and safely. 
You face emergencies— dangers— 
bad corners; railroad crossings; 
steep down-grades; fool drivers 
you meet. 

Hence, you must rely on your brakes. 
You trust them with your life. They 
must work. That means that the brake 


lining must be dependable always — 
Such is 


hermo, 
HYDRAULIC COMPRESSED 


Brake Lining - 100% 


Most of the foremost automobile makers 
equip with 100% Thermoid. They do 


their best to protect you. Do as much for 
yourself by demanding Thermoid always. 


LOOK AT THIS LIST 

Here are some of the leading cars 

equipped with 100% Thermoid: 
Autocar White 
Peerless Marmon 
American National 
Oldsmobile Stutz 
Palmer-Singer F.I.A.T. 
Locomobile Apperson 
Kissel Kar Stanley 
Empire Simplex 
Mitchell-Lewis Auburn 

TRUCKS: 

Federal 
Krebs 
Motokart 


Sanford 
Bessemer 
Wilcox Trux 
Dart 
ELECTRICS: 
Rauch & Lang Broc 


‚ Not affected by heat, oil, water, gaso- 
line nor dirt. 

Our guarantee: Thermoid will make 
good—or we will. 


Thermoid Rubber Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 
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In single or double 
grip at 25c or 50c 
a pair. Insist that 


yours are genuine 


GARTERS 


No metal 
can touch you 


You can find them 
in any store that sells 
the ‘‘right’’ things 
for men to wear. 


A. Stein & Co., Makers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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FOUNDED IN 1884 Presiden! 


For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
The Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 
(Lar The TEACHING VOICE and the 
Typewriter come to your home, 


Write for particulars, THE STENOPHONE SYSTEM. 


Floor 12, New York Life Building, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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PRAISE FROM 
AN EXPERT 


Charles B. Towns of New York, 
one of the greatest authorities in 
the world on the injury that opium 
is doing —a man whose great work 
against opium we described in our 
October, 1912, issue—writes apro- 
pos of the introductory article to 
the Boston Blackie stories which 
we are now running: 
I want to congratulate you on the article 
ро їп your June number, entitled “A 


Modern Opium Eater.’ 


After studying the opium user both in 
this country and the Far Fast, I have never 
read anything that has brought out more 
p the psychology of the use of 

abit-forming drugs than this article, and 


Tam going to put this story to good use 
in furthering the State and Federal legis- 
lation on the habit-forming drug evil, in 


which I am interested. ] should like to 
sce a marked copy of this magazine in the 
hands of all the State and Municipal 
authorities in this whole country, that will 
either directly or indirectly be affected 
with this type of unfertunates. 


It is a great article. 


The American Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City | 
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An Abandoned Wooing 


(Continued from page 28) 


the third time when the first volley of the 
rain fell like shrapnel on the roof and 
against the windows. Out of the black 
cloud up the mountain lightning flashed, 
and the house shook with the thunder. 
The room was dark now. Alice was not 


frightened, but she feared for the man up . 


there somewhere in the ugly storm on the 
mountain. Why did he not come? She 
tried to look at her watch, and had to go 
to the window to see it. She waited a half 
hour, nearly, till she could not see the 
corners of the room at all. The storm was 
making her nervous. She had heard of 
people being lost in the clouds. Finally 
she could stand the dark no longer, so she 
broke some of the dead wood and piled it 
in the fireplace, kneeling down to strike 
a match. As the tiny flame flared up, 
caught the twigs above it, and sent a red 
glow out upon her face, the front door 
suddenly opened, then the inner door, and 
Alice sprang to her feet to see, in the 
dancing firelight, the dripping figure she 
had awaited. 

“You!” he cried, “A fire! A welcome! 
Why, this house is home!” 


HE STEPPED quickly toward her, and 
took both her hands in his, which 
were dripping wet. She made no resist- 
ance. Her heart was beating hard. 

“T’m—I’m so glad you got here,” she 
said. “1—1 was afraid you were caught 
up there in that terrible cloud. Oh, you 
are so wet! You must get off your coat 
and shoes at once!” 

"Shades of my blessed mother!" he 
laughed, still shaking Alice's hands, “how 
that brings her memory back! Wow! but 
I had a race with that cloud! I was down 
the far side of the mountain, exploring in 
the worst tangle of dwarf spruce you ever 
dreamed, when I saw the storm coming, 
off to the southeast. I beat it for the 
summit, and hadn't more than found the 

ath when the first cloud hit me and 
Dlotted out the universe. I came down on 
the race, and so did the cloud, but the 
worst of it held off till I got beyond the 
blazed path into an open logging road, 
though I lost the blazes several times. 
And now I find you! Oh, but this is 
ood!" 

He dropped her hands at last, hung his 
wet coat over a door knob, and dropped 
his pack on the floor. The wind was up 
outside, the rain was lashing the house 
like a giant whip. The thunder was 
crashing on the mountain. Rollins laughed 
like a boy. “Go to it, old elements!” he 
cried. "What care we? I’ve tea left, 
and flour, and bacon. Supper in the old 
house, eh?” 

**Oh, oh, I must get back!" cried Alice. 

* Get back in this? Not much! Here, 
let's catch some water for the tea." 

He was at his pack, getting out the 
contents. With a laugh, he produced a 
folding lantern, snapped it open, lit the 
candle, and stood it on the mantel. Then 
he opened the door against the gale, and 
stood his kettles under the dripping eaves. 

When he came back, Alice was still 


‘said once. 


standing, irresolute and anxious. “I 

must get back," she said. 
“You can't, now," said he; “might as 

well make up your mind. When this lets 

P I'll get a team from the next house. 
ow for supper!” 

“Then take off your shoes and sit by 
the fire. ГЇЇ get supper!” she suddenly 
commanded. 

The man obeyed. Coatless and shoeless 
he drew the lone chair to the fireplace, 
and stuck his feet out toward the blaze 


HE LAUGHED in sheer happiness. 
Alice looked at him as she mixed 
pancake dough. He was curiously changed 
from the man of their first meeting. He 
looked at her differently, too—so differ- 
ently that she suddenly turned away, her 
heart thumping. There was a moment's 
silence, if it could be called silence with 
the thunder crashing and the rain pouring 
on the roof and lashing the windows. 
Then the man sprang up and brought in 
the pots, full of rain water. He set them 
on the fire to boil, and resumed his chair. 

Alice had to come close to him present- 
ly, in her preparations for supper. As she 
stooped over the coals to set the fry- 
pan upon them, he put out his hand like 
a bashful boy, timidly, gropingly, and 
touched her shoulder. She turned toward 
him, and saw a wonderful thing upon his 
fate—a look of wistfulness, of question, 
of struggling joy. 

“Гуе been thinking of this old house 
and of you, for days,” he said, “up on 
Moosilauke, under the stars, up on Kins- 
man, under the stars, always looking back 
into this valley where you were. Î want 
my house after all—that's what the stars 
have told me—but it's got to have a 
garden, and a gardener. Is there any 
chance?" 

Alice let the pan fall suddenly on the 
coals, and he snatched it quickly. 

“The supper!” he cried. “We mustn't 
lose our flapjack, though my destiny is at 
stake!" Then he laughed nervously, as 
nervously as she laughed in answer. 

There was a long silence. A kettle of 
water boiled over, and she set it down on 
the hearthstone. The flapjack sizzled, 
and he turned it over with a skillful toss 
of the fry-pan. A moment later, and it 
was cooked. Alice set it on the table and 
poured the boiling water on the tea leaves 
in the cups before she spoke. 

“Now, you eat your share while I cook 
some bacon for you," she said gently. 

“It isn't bacon I want!” 
ing to take her hand. 

“Tt is bacon you must have” she 
answered, hastening to the fire. 

He could not see her face as she cooked 
it, but when she returned, she sat Хеч 
the table from him, and smiled as\ she 
filled his plate. They ate their Su] per 
almost in silence, a strange, tense sile ке 
broken by the roll of thunder and la- 
of the rain. 

“No wonder Aunt Sarah lef’ 
when they have storms like t' 


he cried, try- 


“T never saw a thunderstorm last so 
long," she answered. “ There's no let up.” 

“I hope there won't be," was his retort, 
which brought no answer. 

After supper they took the lantern to 
the kitchen, and by its dim light 
cleaned the dishes as best they could, 
standing close together at the small sink. 
Then they returned to the room with the 
fire. The thunder had ceased now but 
the rain was pouring in undiminished 
flood. It was almost eight o'clock, and 
pitch dark outside. Rollins split up the 
table board with his hatchet and replen- 
ished the fire. Then he drew chair and 
tub before the blaze. 

“No, no!" Alice cried. “I must get 
home now. You must get me home.” 

"[ must have an answer,” he replied. 
" Please sit down." ` 

She sat. He took his place on the tub 
beside her. 

“What answer can I give?” said she. 
“I was never so thunderstruck in my life. 
Why, we don’t know each other!” 

“Oh, yes, we do,” he answered. “We 
know each other as well as most of the 
husbands and wives in all Christendom. 
But that isn’t the point. I ask, may I 
know you better? Do you care enough 
for me to know me better? Why, woman, 
you've come into my life with your wistful 
little play garden and your let's-pretend 
housekeeping like a sweet, upsetting song, 
and in four days—or is it four years?— 
I've learned to love you. I'm just a mere 
male, but some mere male always exists 
to make every good woman's heart beat 
faster, they say, and can't I make yours 
jump? Haven’t I made it jump a little? 
That’s all I ask!” 


HE LEANED toward her eagerly. She 
had forgotten the lateness of the hour, 
the unconventionality of her position, 
everything; she could hear only his words 
and feel the thrill of them. Her heart 
was beating faster! Surely he could hear 
it beat, no matter what she said! She 
took his hand and pressed it for the 
briefest second to her breast, and then 
dropped ap аас с her face quickly 
toward the fi 

He was on bis knees beside her, trying 
to take her in his arms. She rose, speak- 
ing quietly now. 

“ No," she said, “no! We have a long, 
long way to go—to—that.” 

‘he man resumed his seat on the tub, 

and she sank back into the chair. 

““You—I—we don't really know each 
other,” she continued. “My little play- 
housekeeping has touched you, perhaps. 
‘That isn’t much to base love on, is it? 
And if I should say Г loved you, how 
would you ever know it wasn’t just to get 
this place for myself, really and truly to 
housekeep in? Women have done such 
things." 
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HAT I Like Best About THE 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE.” For the 
letter of about 500 words on this 
ct we offer three prizes: $20 first 
$10 second prize, $5 third prize. 
etition closes August 15th. Win- 
letters to appear in the November 
er. 
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The man laughed. “Surely they have!" | 


said he, " but you wouldn't! 

“T don't know whether I would or not," 
she answered. “I’ve got to find out. 
I've got to know you better, know myself 
better." 

"You can't make me unhap y now, 
only impatient!" he returned. ear old 
house, nice old rain, lovely old fire!” 
Then he glanced up at the lantern and 
said, “Good old candle! It's going out!" 

It was. The girl rose startled to her 
feet. “Oh, I must get back!” she cried. 

“In an hour we can go," he pleaded. 
“The rain is letting up. An hour by the 
firelight—just us!” 


"THEY sat down again in the glow of the 
dying fire, while the diminishing rain 
pattered on the roof, and little by little 
each told the other of those secret hopes 
and personal ideals which are, save at 
such rare moments, locked fast in our 
bosoms. The rain had almost ceased 
before they realized 1с. The fire was but a 
bed of coals. The room was almost black. 

“Now I must go!” she cried. 

The man put on his boots, which were 
still wet, dnd made to help her to her feet. 
She avoided his aid but she heard him 
whisper “Darling!” in the darkness at 
her ear, and suddenly she found her hand 
in his. 

“No! no!" she whispered, struggling. 

“In the old house, where we met, in the 
warm dark, by the embers of our first 
hearthhre, a pledge for hope, once—just 
once!" he pleaded. 

It seemed as if she were helpless. She 
put up her face and felt his kiss. For a 
second she lay in his arms, weak, aston- 
ished, too thrilled to move. Then she 
broke from him, and they went out into 
a road which was liquid mud. 

Alice had to hold her skirts almost knee 
high, and she could barely see the outline 
of the man, two feet in front of her, lead- 
ing the way. As they drew near the board- 
ing house she whispered: 

"You poor man, what will you do 
to-night? See, my room is at the side 
over that dark window. Wait five min- 
utes and I'll toss you out a candle.” She 
was gone before he could reply. 

As he waited in the dark outside he 
could hear the astonished welcome and 
her plausible explanations. He chuckled. 
Then a light appeared in her window, he 
saw her face, a candle dropped to "the 
ground at his feet, and he heard her low 
whispered, “‘Good night. Be sure to dry 
your clothes!" 

“They always have to mother us, God 
bless ’em!” he said to himself as he groped 
back down the sloshy road, under a few 
stars emerging from the wake of storm- 
rack. 


Then he broke into whistling, in ' 


strange contrast to the stillness of this | 


abandoned valley. 


Prize Contests 


The next contest will be “Going Home 
for Christmas." Prizes as above. Win- 
ning letters in the December number. 

Your name will not be published with- 
out permission. Contributions to these 
contests will not be returned except where 
specially requested and postage is en- 
closed. 
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Stone Set 
Rings, Signets, 


Over 


6,000 biens, Wedding 

Styles Rings. Diamond 
Mountings 

Your Engagement Ring 


Holds valuable stones as 
well as precious sentiment. 


There must be wear in the setting — 
full measure of pure gold in theassay. 


If you believe, as we do, that a trade- 
mark is a promise, you will know why 
we have maintained the O-B ring stand- 
ards so rigidly for thirty-five years. Your 
fine jeweler is glad to point out the O-B 
mark when he sells you the ring. 

Send for the O-B Ring Book, showing a 
selection of the latest sty les in rings. Your 
name on a post card brings it free. 


Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. I. 
Largest Manufaeturers of Rings in the World 


OR: 


RINGS 
“DONT SHOUT” i^ 


“Thear you 
as well as anybody. ‘Нож? 
With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a 
pair in my ears now, but 

they are invisible. I wc »uld 
not know I had them in, 
myself,only that I hear all 


right. 
"The Morley Phone for 


ig! 
and harmless, Anyone can adjust it.” Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bldg. P 


TYPEWRITER S 


FACTORY REBUILT. 


SUMMER BARGAINS 


Our entire stock is offered at below-list- 
prices for the summer only, All trade- 
marked and guaranteed for one year. 
Buy now and save as much as $75. 


BRANCH STORES IN LEADING CITIES, 


Write for Summer Priee List and Catalog 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc,, 345 Broadway, N. Y. 
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a and Roll Films | 


ON LAND OR SEA Ё 


} successful photography is | 
UA synonymous with the name [© 
"Ensign", the dependable f 
London made camera f 


15 Models $2.25 up 
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G. GENNERT. B 
24 E. 13th St, New York 


San Francisco. Î Î 
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My Little 
Japanese Wife 


An Intimate Tribute to 
a Fine Immigrant 


| 
Ву М. Hamurshi 


ND why should not I say so? Му 
wife, she is the finest immigrant 1 
have ever known. I donot know 
it, yet all in the dictionary, it says, 

an immigrant is “опе who comes to a coun- 
try for permanent residence." But I read 
not in your paper of my people, who come 
not into the harbor oF the East but into 
our sunset country from the land of East, 
Japan. So is my wife an immigrant. 
he was not my wife when she came. 
My father, it was he sent for her to come 
from her people. My father, he was too 
an immigrant, but long ago when I was 
yet very small child. My father, he said 
to her father before he came away: “‘ Will 
you let her be for my son's wife, when he 
is grown?" “Yes,” her father said. Japa- 
nese keep a word true. 

She came. She was very little, and 
afraid were her beautiful eyes when she 
looked at me. “Lovely you are," I said 
and made to touch her. 

“Wait,” she cried, “you know not me. 
A year. It is as my father said.” But 
spoke she not English. 

Spoke my father, “Yes, this we said.” 

I waited. She, it was hard to be not 
afraid of this country. It was so big, 
in this land of Texas, and so flat. But 
her little feet walked not farther than 
the garden, where were the lilies and the 
Japanese Cedar, and Bamboo, and the 


Everywhere — either in camp or at home — wise girls keep their hair soft, 
lustrous and so fluffy that it seems much heavier than it really is by frequent use ofa 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


Heat and dust make it necessary to cleanse the head often. When you 
next shampoo, instead of using a makeshift, enjoy a scientific preparation made for 
shampooing only. Get the perfect shampoo— 


Canthrox—At Your Druggist's - 15 Shampoos, 50c 


The results of its exhilarating, delicately perfumed lather will 
win you to its constant use. You will have the delightful sensation of 
knowing that your hair is absolutely free from dirt, dandruff, and excess 
oil, that its refreshing action has left a healthy, pliant scalp, which insures 
beautiful hair. Dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot water 
and your shampoo is ready. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER: To prove to you that Canthrox is the most 
— — — pleasant, the most stimulating, іп all ways 
the most effective shampoo on the market, we will gladly send one perfect 


shampoo free to your address. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO. 
212 W. Kinzie St., Dept. 79 


Copyrioht, 1914, by H. S. Peterson & Co. 


IGIVE MONEY 


for your spare time. Several hours of your day are worth- 
less to you because you can’t cash in on them. In 
August I have spare time work for one hundred men and 
women. If you can give me an hour or two a day and 
want to earn $12.00 or $25.00 extra money, send me your 
name to-day. All material furnished free and full instruc- 
tions given. Work is dignified, pleasant and profitable. 
Be one of the lucky hundred. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk E 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago, Illinois 


Ginko Tree. There she could shut her 
eyes and think that when they opened 
she would see the Sacred Mountain. 

Sometimes I would kiss her. Afraid 
like a rabbit she stood at first, but soon 
she was like to American ways. Once 
when the Bamboo loudest spoke, told she 
me she liked them. Loud sang my heart. 

We planted the rice. any mules 
rested from the field, and we waited for 
the plants to grow, before we turned the 
water in. 

“When the rice yellow is,” I said, **do 
let us not wait.” 

* My father, a year said.” 

My father he was not there to say also, 
“Wait.” But shook the Ginko Tree her 
leaves and said, “No.” 

After time again were we in the garden. 
“The rice in green heads is. Soon the 
yellow will come. Do let us not wait.” 

She answered not and whispered the 
Ginko, “No, No." i 

So were we married. А little Japanese 
with the beautiful pointed eye amd the 
tiny hands, in a white kimono, iin the 
English Church. She asked if I 
wished an American dress; but - PX 

rye 
Ve 


liked her best my little Japanese 
white chrysanthemums pinned on "ji 
next the dark roll of hairs, hid 5st]. 
of her cheek as she put on the ‘ubj 
ring. prize 
And we happy are we dic Com; 
A small son she named Ha "ng 


j 
American immigrant, my Ja numb 


Togo, Mayor of Scituate, by Will Irwin 


t Togo, Mayor of 
i Scituate 
(Continued from page 16) 


not meet; his bite would not hurt a baby 
Yet from his awkward and frolicking 
puppyhood he would take on anything 
possessing four legs and a bark. i have 
seen him chased clear across the causeway 
by a fice cur which resembled a beetle 
for size and build; I have seen him, with- 
in three minutes of this chastening ex- 
perience, offer battle to a Newfoundland. 

On the side which he presented to 
humanity O. Henry, while cordial, genial, 
and possessed of a benevolent expression, 
appeared stupid—and only appeared, I 
maintain. I think that O. Henry lacked 
only in the practical side of intelligence; 
that deep down in him lay a wisely con- 
templative and philosophical intellect 
which a dog has no apparatus to express. 
He observed the world, and he meditated 
thereon. He used sometimes to visit the 
movies on Saturday night. If there was 
room in the back row, he would climb up 
on a seat and stare unblinkingly at the 
screen for two or three reels in succession. 
Then that tremendous head of his would 
get heavy on his neck. He would turn 
round and rest his chin for a few minutes 
on the back of the bench before he re- 
sumed his scrutiny of the pictures. At 
such times he meditated, no doubt, on the 
gulf between the omniscience of man and 
the puny strivings of dogs. 


i HE WENT far, socially, on one parlor 

t trick. In his puppyhood, Walter tried 

E to teach him that primary branch of a 
dog's education, "Give me your paw." 
O. Henry performed this trick in a manner 
all his own. He would sit down, con- 
centrate on the subject what mind he had, 
and lift that paw far above his ear in the 
attitude of those little Japanese dog- 
statues. The movement always over- 
balanced his pudgy body, and to keep 
his three feet while he showed his man- 
ners with the fourth he had to slant his 
head away over to one side. The per- 
formance was laughable beyond powers 
of description. 

Now at some time in his puppyhood, I 
take it, he was about to be punished, 
when he thought of this trick. His ex- 
ecutioner must have laughed, and spared 

: him. From that time forth one cardinal 
t fact remained fixed in the mind of O. 
Henry—giving your paw was equivalent 
to apology, to penance, to everything by 
which a dog makes himself right with his 
ods. Frown on him, call him a “naughty 
dac. plump went his hind quarters on 
the ground, over went his head, up went 

at paw above his ear. When especiall 
arnest in his repentance, he would lift 
he other forepaw and sit up on his 
t haunches. This grew to be his visible 
I. sign of bad conscience; much naughtiness, 
T which he might otherwise have concealed, 
R became revealed through his one trick. 
aa ometimes, when his family came down- 
' tairs in the morning, the earliest riser 
$ ould find him in that position. This 
enerally meant that he had sneaked into 
he living-room during the night and 
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New $150 Stationary Cleaner 


At last we are able to put 
at a price within reach 
of everybody a genuine, 
practical suction cleaner 
that does quick, complete 
cleaning — pipes the dirt 
to machine set in cellar 
or rear room—and which 
will last as long as your 
building shall stand. 


ARCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


The ARCO WAND does its work 
unfailingly. Every machine is 
backed by our full guarantee. If 
men were the housekeepers they 
would quickly stop the broom- 


duster way of cleaning, with all its muss, fuss and unhealthfulness, Just as men 
are quick to adopt labor-saving devices in their shops and offices, so you should 


immediately buy this great sanitary aid—which pipes the dirt to sealed, disin- 


fectant dust-bucket in cellar. : 


7 


The ARCO WAND does not clean a house 40 per cent as in broom-duster method 


but it removes entirely the dirt, dust, trash, lint, threads, co 
eggs, germs, etc. The work is done with one-tenth the effort of broom. 


bwebs, moths, insect 


-cleaning. 
There is no wear and tear on carpets and furnishings, as with brooms. Every- 


thing can be cleaned— carpets, rugs, draperies, ceilings, 
furniture, library books, mattresses, dresser drawers, furs, clothing, etc., 
etc. Saves an hour or two every day for social enjoyment. 


An unfailing Cleaner — In sizes at $150 up 


ARCO WANDS are complete, practical, permanent Cleaners — tested 
and proved efficient by nearly three years’ use. They have no single 
drawback or disadvantage. We could not risk our world-wide reputation 
for ideal Radiator-heating by offering Vacuum Cleaners that we would 
not fully guarantee and stand back of in every way. Itis as easy as 
turning on the water faucet or the electric light — you merely press a 
button and point at the dirt your magician's wand — the ARCO WAND. 
Accept no substitute! Write for catalog (free). Public showrooms in 
all large cities. Write today. 


2555. AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY = «AE: 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


walls, pictures, tufted 


Machine sets In basement 
ог on lower floor. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, bose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade, in 
up. Price 
does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 


Just the Thing for Reading Clubs 


There is nothing in this world that can do so much for the reading 


or culture club as The Mentor. 


A president of one club writes us, “We 


have no more absentees from our meetings since we took up The Mentor.” 


If you are making your plans for next year’s reading course in your 
club, send at once to The Mentor and find out all about it. 


The Mentor gives in an interesting and attractive way information in all 
fields of knowledge. The reading matter is prepared under the direction 
of leading authorities and it is illustrated with many beautiful pictures. 


If you want to add a new interest to the life of your reading club, 


send to us for information about The Mentor Plan. 


The Mentor Association, Inc. 


Fourth Avenue at Nineteenth Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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0292070707000 
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“RIZ LA CROIX—C'EST CHIC!” 


In the most fashionable café life in Paris .. . that parade, that 
assembly, that gay rout of cosmopolitan connoisseurs gathered from 
the world's end to revel in the luxury of living...each merry- 
maker inevitably carries his little aromatic torch to perfume and 
to light his way ... his cigarette, messieurs 


And inevitably the cigarette is hand-rolled, made from his 
favorite tobacco— fresh, pure and to his taste—and 


RIZ LA ¥ 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


These papers fulfill the French ideal of neatness, efficiency, 
perfection. Decade after decade, experiment and improvement by 
the manufacturers of the La Croix family have 
marked the progress and rising popularity 
of the papers Riz La Croix. 


In no other paper do you get 
that wonderful thinness and 
lightness, yet that 
tenacity and 
adhesive qual- 
ity. Yourciga- 
rette rolledin 
Riz La Croix 
paper never 
bursts, never 
comes undone. 

It does not char 
easily. Н burns 
freely. And never 
once do you get 
that objectionable 
"'paper-flavor," the 
odor of burning paper. 
This little paper is a 
manufacturer's 
masterpiece. 


Two interesting, illus- 
} =- bout RIZ 
re U 


anywhere in U. S. on request, Address 
The American Tobacco Co.,Room1178,1 


11 Fifth Ave., N.Y 


Golfers—Fore! 


Next month, in the September AMERICAN MAGAZINE, “Jerry” 
Travers, present amateur golf champion of the United States, 
will tell you how to use your putter. 


Turn to page 17 of this number, whether you are a golf 


player or not, and have a good time over the wonderful stories 
told there by Travers. 


But remember, the great article about the putter comes 
next month. 


The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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slept on the couch, against strict orders— 
a warm spot on the couch betraying his 
guilt. But who could whip a dog which 
disarmed criticism by such a device? 


OW when Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Haynes set up their house, divided 
allegiance tore the soul of Togo. Did he 
belong to Big Chris, Mrs. O'Neil and 
Little Chris, or to this first affinity? Per- 
haps the fact that Walter had a dog of his 
own settled the matter for Togo. I hold 
his nature incapable of jealousy; I think 
that he guided his course by the lights of 
hilanthropy and reason. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bayas were protected; Mrs. O’Neil, Big 
Chris and Little Chris had only Bess. 
And Bess, goodness knows, couldn't 
guard a meat-safe from a mouse. Togo 
remained at the old home, making visits 
of hours and days at a time to the new 
establishment. 

O. Henry, however, not only could 
stoop to jealousy, but did. He resented 
Togo’s visits. The old champion would 
endure his growls and slurs by the hour 
until O. Henry began biting his legs, 
which is a thing no gentleman can long 
endure. Stung in his finer feelings and 

erhaps infected by O. Henry's anger, 
оно would suddenly turn and thrash him 
with efficiency and yet with mercy. And 
O. Henry had no chivalrous reluctance to 
fight while walking with the ladies— 
another thing that troubled Togo. Once, 
when the two dogs were following Mrs. 
Haynes, O. Henry started a loud brawling 
fight with Captain Barber’s dog. Togo, 
inspecting an attractive hole some distance 
away, bounded over and warned O. Henry 
with a growl to let go. O. Henry kept 
on. Whereupon Togo thrashed them 
both, shook O. Henry loose and drove him 
home, biting his heels all the way. 

O. Henry, alas, troubles the Mayor of 
Scituate no longer. Apoplexy finished 
him in the hot spell of last summer. 
Loved and lamented, he lies buried on 
Scituate Beach. 


HEY are so short-lived, these beloved 
parasites which, alone in the animal 
kingdom, have shot the gulf dividing the 
other species from man! The puppy they 
bought for you in your babyhood becomes 
a grief of your childhood. The dog friend 
of your youth is only a memory before 
our own hairs have turned. Even Togo 
is the prey of mortality. In the last year 
or so, we his friends have wondered in 
melancholy moments how long he will 
last. He shows the signs of advancing 
years. His barrel is not quite so clean as 
it was, his step not quite so free, his coat 
not quite so glossy. The grizzly hairs 
which merely fringed his nose a year ago 
have crept up his muzzle. And he fights 
of late with a muted joy, considering war, 
it would seem, less a pleasure than a du ty. 
I will not read imaginary attributes 
into his character. It would be stretcl\- 
ing truth to say that he feels this approach. 
ing end. Still, he has behaved strangely 
these last two autumns. When late Sep- 
tember turns the green-and-brown Scituat: 
marshes into pastel pinks and blues, whe 
the ocean grows clear and pellucid w: 
the approach of frost, when the migra: 
swallows make a piano score of the 
graph wires,—at that very seas 
short, when it is best to be out- 
in New England—the last of the 
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eople pack up and scurry away to New 
Vork or Boston. Every day some friend 
and constituent bids jm good-by and 
takes the barge to the station. And rest- 
lessness and melancholy come over the 
Mayor of Scituate. Twice last autumn 
I found him sitting at the crossways look- 
ing up and down the Causeway and the 
roads, which in summer are lively with 
automobiles and gay with light dresses. 
When I stopped to pet him he looked into 
my eyes and whimpered—not his little call 
of affection, but a note of real grief. It is 
easy to imagine that he was saying: “Shall 
I see them again?" Snow. 1 cannot 
imagine Togo dying in bed. The spirit in 
him is too great. f chink that when his 
muscles grow a little less supple, his inner 
force a little duller, his nervous system a 
little less responsive, he will come to that 
end which is the crown of all heroes. 


OOLS of fashion that we have been 

about dogs! Togo but points an 
observation which all my life I have made 
upon our ways with our beloved parasites. 
In this stage of civilization what do most 
of us want with a dog? Friendship, com- 
panionship, intelligence—in short, charac- 
ter. There is a small legitimate demand 
for specialized sporting breeds, for Arctic 
sledge dogs, for coursing dogs. Those 
special demands cover not more than a 
tenth of the species, watch dogs being 
aside from the mark, since the veriest cur, 
has he but intelligence and courage, is by 
instinct a guardian of his home and fam- 
ily. For the rest, we want those qualities 
which shine in such as Togo. 

Now this accommodating parasite of 
man is accommodating in nothing so 
much as in the ease with which he responds 
to breeding. During modern times and 
mainly during the last century we have 
caused the species to vary in size from the 
Pomeranian to the Great Dane, to vary 
in build from the Dachshund and the 
per hound to the pug and the bulldog. 

as anyone thought to isolate the excep- 
tionally intelligent of the species and 
breed for mental qualities? Never, so 
far as I can learn. We pay five thousand 
dollars for a bulldog because his leg is a 
little more deformed and bowed, his tail 
a little more twisted, his under jaw a little 
more ridiculously undershot than that of 
his next-door neighbor on the bench. He 
may not have the sense to come in when 
it rains; that makes no difference. 
down on the score-card which judges use 
at dog shows, there is, I believe, the item: 


“ Appearance of intelligence.” Appear- | 


ance only, and very little of that! A 
tradition, which observation will confirm, 
holds that the cur has generally more in- 
telligence and character than the pure 
breed. That is susceptible of easy expla- 
nation. Breeding for one trait goes always 


at the expense of another; the cur has | 


For | 


been left alone; he has not developed | 


“ 


coat’? and “stand” and “lines” at the 
sê of brains. I own an Airedale, 


I have modestly forborne to men- 
ilichis chronicle of sundry dogs; and 
(Һе Airedale is the master of all 
Mor mental traits. If this be true, 
Саизе the Airedale stands nearest 
r in the history of breeding. 

stern horseman said once: “Give 
итап race to breed as we breed 
nd we'll give you a superman in 
uiries. 


Sa 
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The back of a wall plastered on 
metal lath. See how the plaster 
forms in knobs that are bigger than 
the mesh openings. This is the 
“key” that can never loosen. 


roughness in the walls. 


deal more—in detail. 
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Drawn from a photograph, Williamson & Crow, Architects, Grand Rapida, Mich, 


How Well Will It Sell? 


Don't overlook the resale value Ё 
of the house you are going to 
build. Five years from today 
you may want to dispose of it 


and then its worth will depend upon its appearance. 
And prospective purchasers look first for cracks and 
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Expanded Metal Lath 


makes inside plaster and outside stucco permanent. 


Plaster lasts as long as its base. 
away because it is a metal lath. 
perature changes cause it to expand and contract sufficiently 
to break its bond with the lath behind it. 
and contracts with the plaster. 


“Practical Homebuilding,” our new booklet, covers all this—and a great 
It contains house plans, comparative 
costs, numerous photographs and a wealth of building infor- 
mation thatsolvesthevery problems that are puzzlingyou. 


Send ten cents to cover cost of 
mailing and ask for Booklet 479 


Kno-Burn can never rot 
Plaster cracks when tem- 


Kno-Burn expands 
Ask your architect. 


Houses Help 
Make Happy Homes 


Bullt of the Finest Michigan 
Timber and Shipped Di- 
rect from Forest to You 


Aladdin houses have char- 
ncter, distinction and beauty. 
Colonial types, English types, 
California bungalows, Swiss 
designs — in fact, the finest 
ideas in modern homes are repre- 
sented In the Aladdin catalog. 


DWELLINGS, BUNGALOWS, COT- 


A LA D DI N TAGES, GARAGES, $137 to $2000 


Complete 5-room Aladdin House, $298. Aladdin houses eut out mid- 

diemen — you sa ird, bave better designs and best material, Price 

includes: clear siding, clear flooring, sheathing, framing lumber, all cut 

to fit; all outside and inside finish; windows, frames, casings, stalrways, 

glass, hardware, locks, nails, paints, glass, lath and plaster, or plaster- 
board; complete instructions and illustrations for erecting. 
Send today for Catalog 190. 


ALADDIN 


“ГЇЇ pay $1 for every 
knot found In our Bay City 
slding."'— О. E. Sovereign. 


North American Construction 
Co., 194 Aladdin Ave., 
Bay City, Mich. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at spare 
moments, in your own home, You hear the living voice of 
a native professor pronounce each word and phrase. In a 
surprisingly short time you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


combined with 
ROSENTHAL'S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 
Disc or Cylinder Records. Can be ased on your 
own talking machine. Send for Particulars. 
The Language-Phone Method 
916 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th St., N.Y. 


"TRAVELING... 
A TU SALESMEN 


EARN $1000 TO $5000 A YEAR 


You can learn to be a salesman ín eight weeks by 
| mail and be earning while you learn. о former ex- 
. , Write today for particulars, list 

good nings and testimonials from 
rede of our students who эге earning $100 to 
e. 


Nationa! Salesmen's Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 


The Telephone Emergency 


HE stoutest telephone line 

cannot stand against sucha 
storm as that which swept the 
Middle Atlantic coast early in 
the year. Poles were broken off 
like wooden toothpicks, and 
wires were left useless in a 
tangled skein. 


It cost the telephone com- 
pany over a million dollars to 
repair that damage, an item to 
be remembered when we talk 
about how cheaply telephone 
service may be given. 


More than half of the wire 
mileageof the Bell System is un- 
derground, out of the way of 
storms. The expense of under- 
ground conduits and cables is 
warranted for the important 
trunk lines with numerous wires 
and for the lines in the con- 
gested districts which serve a 
large number of people. 
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But for the suburban and 
rural lines reaching a scattered 
population and doing a small 

usinessin a large area, it is im- 
practicable to dig trenches, 
build conduits and lay cables 
in order that each individual 
wire may be underground. 
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More important is the prob- 
lem of service. Overhead wires 
are necessary for talking a very 
long distance. It is impossible 
to talk more than a limited dis- 
tance underground, although 
Bell engineers are making a 
world’s record for underground 
communication. i 


Parallel to the underground 
there must also be overhead 
wires for the long haul, in order 
that the Bell System may give 
service universally between 
distant parts of the country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


What Every Club Woman Should Know 


OMEN who belong to clubs — and there are thousands of them — 
will find a valuable friend in The Mentor. The plan of The Mentor 
is to give people useful knowledge in an interesting way so that they may 
come easily and agreeably to know the world's great men and women, 


the great achievements, and the permanently interesting things in art, 
literature, science, history, nature, and travel. It offers ideal courses of 
reading for women's clubs, all prepared under the direction of lead- 
ing educators— and it is beautifully illustrated. Send for particulars. 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Fourth Avenue at Nineteenth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Suppose that someone should adopt 
the super-dog as a hobby, and go down 
the world seeking such as Togo for the 
basis of a new dog breed? Let him choose 
strictly for intelligence and character, 
ignoring all other considerations save 
health alone. His race established, let 
him freshen the blood with the other 
Togos which he might discover from 
time to time. In a human lifetime, he 
could no doubt produce that super-dog 
which would make all fancy and bench 
breeds seem an old-fashioned folly. 


Office Chat 


Ferber to Flagg 


BERLIN, May 23 

HAVE a sneaking notion that old 

Emmer McChestnut is filling a sample 
case with bricks, preparatory to going 
on a still hunt for Phat the fiend. Fifty- 
seven friends from back hum have written 
me, " Didja see what Flagg did to you in 
the last AMERICAN?" Just as though I 
hadn’t paid thirty-five cents in Munich 
for the privilege of buying THE AMERICAN 
and reading every line of the insult. 

I could get back at him by continuing 
to write Emmer yarns, world without 
end, until he'd have to-draw her an old 
lady. You know very well that James 
can’t for the life of him do a woman that 
looks more than twenty-two. Sothe brush, 
or the shingle, or whatever it is he uses, 
would drop from his nerveless fingers and 
he’d die of chagrin. EDNA FERBER 


Spare Bamby 
Of WHY should James Montgomery 


age, 
With words and pictures wish to drag 
Through ridicule and thin disguise, 
Our heroine, in business wise, 
And spoil the picture for our eyes— 
Emma? 


Let him attack with wit and vim 
Himself and other folks like him, 
But never let his sense of fun 
His better judgment so outrun 
As to attack that winsome one— 
Our Bamby. 
MRS. J. C. TANNEHILL, MINERVA, O. 


Truthful Illustrations 
HERE'S a lot of talk these days about 


illustrations that do not illustrate. 
Two sets of illustrations in this number 
disprove this generalization. Walter King 
Stone, who drew the landscape part of 
the illustrations for Mr. Eaton’s story, has 
been with Mr. Eaton through the White 
Mountains, the scene of this romance. 
Mr. Stone is able by his art to ı give a 
beauty and atmosphere to that country 
that no photograph could possibly ‹ y \egest. 
Another case is the illustram for 
Will Irwin’s dog story. Weid fine 
photographs of Togo sent dovds ¢ h}! 
Soulen decided to go to SS be, [le 
see the dog himself and the the cj f- * 
of the story. He did so," А We 
that Mr. Irwin, іп looki“S the h 
tures, exclaimed, “ Jove! "orses, а 
actly!” and“That’sSci WO cent 
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Cork di р 
or Plain 
15° 
“The cigarette is the 
perfect type of a perfect 
pleasure. Itis exquisite, 
and it leaves one unsat- 
isfied. What more can 
you want?” 
— Dorian Grey. 


Had the Most 
e Wonderful 

Memory 
Ever Known 


HE could give the popu- 

lation of any place in the 

. world of over 5,000 — 

({ HE could give every important date in 
world-history— 

HE had 300,000 Facts and Figures stored 
away in his brain. 

Felix Berol was this man's name, and 
a few years ago his memory was dis- 
tressingly poor. His amazing efficiency 
was developed through his own simple, 
IJ practical method. 

His system is being taught with great 
sucess to large classes at many educa- 
ti nal institutions in New York City. 
You can learn it easily, quickly, by mail. 


The Berol Method Will Build YOUR 
Memory So That It Need Never Fail 


You will be able to recall Names, Faces, Dates, 
Telephone Numbers; his simple system will cure 
mind-wandering and teach concentration ;you can 
remember facts in a book after one reading; you 
can recall any episode that you wish; you can be- 
come a clear thinker, and in publie. speaking 
never be at a loss for a word. Give this method 
afew spare minutes daily, at home, and you will 
be astonished. 

Write to-day for full free particulars of this 
man's wonderful memory and our offer to YOU. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 124, New York 
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EGYPTIAN 
CIGARETTES 


۸ 


Modern painters always use 


Zinc 


in their paints. That is what makes them modern 
painters. A modern painter is a man who always does 
the best he can—whose painting looks well and 
wears well and advertises him as a successful painter. 


If your painter is not a modern painter, and if you 
have a job of painting to be done that is important to 
you, get and read the book, “Your Move,” and what you 
then say to the painter will make him a modern painter. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 


= James Montgomery Flagg 
al in Words and Pictures 
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Going Away From Here 


O MATTER where you happen 
to be, whether it’s in South Ber- 
wick, in New York or in jail, 
there comes the time of year 
when you want to go somewhere else. 
It seems as if you had hardly put the 
heavy curtains up and sighed, “Gee, 
don’t those curtains make 
it seem nice and warm!” 
when it’s time to take them 
down again with the re- 
mark, “Wow! It’s a relief 
to get those stuffy curtains 
down and let in a little air!” 
Summer has an unmaid- 
enly way of popping out at 
you suddenly from behind 
a snow-laden tree and hug- 
ging you, fur coat and all! 
It would be less discon- 
certing if she would break 
the news gently with a tele- 
gram a few days ahead. 
Still she is a fine girl! If 
this was a comic opera it 
would be the cue for some- 
one to step up and sing, 
* Summer, you're a hussy, 
but we love you just the 
same!" 


WHY is it your wife 
always has more sense 
than you have? She plans 
weeks ahead for what she 
(says she) needs for the 
summer vacation. She 
blows in some afternoon in 
March and says she has 
ordered her new bathing 
suit. She proceeds to de- 
scribe it to you with a 
watchful-waiting expression 
out of the corner of her cute 
little brown left eye. And 
from what she says you get 
the impression that her suit 
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will entitle her to standiag room in the 
front row of the 1914 Ziegfeld Follies. You 
say something to that effect. She pouts 
and declares that she will countermand it 
and that if it was going to be some other 
woman's suit you would think it was a 
beautiful thing! Of course you have to 


Summer has an unmaidenly way of popping 
out at you suddenly from behind a snow- 
laden tree and hugging you, fur coat and all! 


lick the carpet and take it all back and say 
a lot of wuzzy-wuzzy things. But why 
do you spoil it all by adding, “ But, I hope 
you won't catch cold!” 

Weeks and weeks ahéad she buys up 
all the little things she is sure to need. 
She buys miles of baby-ribbon and corset 
laces. Enough collodion to 
put an entirely new skin on 
a very large mama hippo- 
potamus—and enough left 
over to redecorate one of her 
children. Enough cold cream 
to keep eleven theatrical 
troupes nicely for two or 
three years. She gets mil- 
lions of stockings, shoes 
enough for the entire grad- 
uating class at Wellesley 
and about ninety “little 
simple useful hats~you 
know, the kind that shade 
your eyes!" She says they 
are “Sport” hats. Perhaps 
she is going to play tennis, 

olf, football, baseball, polo, 
ju Alai, La Crosse, Hare 
and Hounds, Cricket, Puss 
in the Corner, Mumblety- 
peg, Soccer and Tag! And 
then on the other hand she 
may walk down to the beach 
twice all summer! à 


{ 

"THEN she gets some pet- 

ticoats—sure, they wear 
them!—but she is very 
particular this season to get 
the kind "you can't see 
through"—thus spoiling one 
of the summer amusements. 
Don't you remember last 
summer sometimes about 
sunset when a chorus of 
voices would rise, “For 
heaven's sake, Eleanor, get 
back into the shade!" 


I Should Say So, by James Montgomery Flagg 
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When it comes to your own prepara- 
tions you wait till about three hours 
before leaving to scrabble around in 
chests and closets, pulling out summer 
shirts, and wrinkled white trousers and a 
straw hat that looks in color like the yolk 
of a swarthy egg. You guess they'll do. 
You know the white trousers have been 
to the cleaner’s and that when you try to 
sit down in them they pull your collar 
down in the back till you gag. Then 
there are your rubber-soled shoes. You 
can’t make up your mind whether they 
will last or not. You decide to risk it, 
and the first time you put them on they 
split all the way across the sole and you 
step on a sharp pebble and feel as if you 
were having a tooth pulled. 

There are always dozens of funn 
looking winter shirts that you have col- 
lected for years. These you parcel out 
among the darkey lift-garcons. There 15 
always a needy derelict that you give 
clothes to each year. It just happens that 
when you are tired of a certain summer 
suit of the thickness of mosquito netting 
this worthy person falls heir to it when 
the icy blasts of winter start blasting, 
and on the other hand, it is witheringly 
hot in the early summer when you are 
ready to part with a peculiarly thick suit 
that you have been maliciously saving 
for just this occasion. You give him some 
extra heavy underclothes in which the 
most cold-blooded explorer could be more 
than overheated at the suburbs of the 
North Pole—even if he cast aside his 
bearskin cutaway and pants! So when 
you pass your beneficiary in the stifling 
street, dolled up in your things, he bows 
to you—he can't trust himself to speak— 
he bows to you gratefully but reproach- 
fully, and you can see he is trying hero- 
ically to keep the expression of blood-lust 
out of his eyes, as the perspiration rolls 
like a cascade down his purple face. 


N 


G. S., the well- 
known traveler and 
nifty dresser, gives 
heaps of clothes 
away each spring, 
and he makes it a 
rule to cut out all 
tailor’s labels and 
his own initials be- 
forehand. A feeling 
ofdelicacy prompted 
this precaution be- 
cause last winter 
during the blizzard 
a man was found 
drowned in the 
North River with a 
straw hat on. The 
initials in the hat 
were “J.S.” Wheth- 
er the man com- 
mitted suicide on 
account of the straw 
hat or not is not 
known. At any rate 
Julianis rather sensi- 
tive about the affair. 

A Sunday is de- 
voted to going over 
your s in the 
library and sorting 
out the ones to give 
to the Salvation 
Arm Ü You may 
possibly have sever- 
al novels by writers 
whodon't mind writ- 
ing about anything 
that comes into their 
heads. You natur- 
ally hesitate about having these distributed 
in the fever ward of hospitals, and finally 
decide to send them to some maiden aunts 
of yours who don't get about much. 

'The time АСУ arrives when the 


Julian Street, F. 


“Ay got telegram las’ ni’! My fadder iss dying. Ay go Christiania Vensday.” 


You know the white trousers have been to the cleaner’s 


cook and the young person who forgets 
to put the napkins on have to “be told.” 

ife has put off the telling as long as 
she could. She may have been nursing 
a preposterous fancy that perhaps these 
peeresses would come to her of their own 
accord, get down on their knees and 
humbly kiss the hem of her tango skirt 
and murmur “Oh, Commander of the 
Faithful! We know you are flitting to 
the sea and us girls would e'en flit with 
you—whither thou flittest thither flit we!” 
She abandons that dream at the time for 
calling up the baggage man and begging 
him not to forget. She enters the kitchen. 


HE assumes an “I-am-your-devoted- 

mistress" expression and breaks the 
news. They listen in granite silence to the 
alluring descriptions, that sound like rail- 
road circular stuff, that your wife prie. 
gives them. She wears a smile that chal- 
lenges defeat. The two totem poles say 
they will *t'ink it over." You wait for the 
outcome in the dining room, ostensibly 
examining a dent in a silver chocolate pot. 
Your wife returns. 

“Will they go with us?” 

*] don't know. They want to think it 
over.” 

The next morning the young person 
who forgets to put egg-spoons on pauses 
on her way back to the kitchen. 

“Well, Slugzda?”’ 

“Ay got telegram las’ ni’. My fadder 
iss dying. Ay go Christiania Vensday.” 

“Oh, 1 am sorry!” says your wife. 

Your wife goes out to the kitchen after 
breakfast. 

“Good morning, Geska,” she greets the 
cook with a questioning smile. 


Paring a corn brings 
only brief relief. And 
there is danger in it. 

The way toend corns is with 
Blue-jay. It stops the pain 
instantly. Then it loosens the 
corn, and in 48 hours the entire 
corn comes out. 


Blue-jay is applied in a 
moment. From that time on 


you will not feel the corn. 


Leave it on for two days, 
until it gently undermines the 
corn. Then lift the corn out. 
There will be no pain or sore- 
ness. 


Blue-jay has ended sixty 
million corns. Nearly half the 
corns in the country now are 
ended in this way. 


There is nothing else like it. 
And no man who knows will 
even suggest any other way for 
dealing with corns. 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer. & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 


Mum 


(as easy to use as to say) 
is a great comfort in warm 
weather. 


It takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 
“Mum” preserves the soap- 


and-water freshness of the bath 
all day. 

Does not stop perspiration; that 
would be harmful. 


25c at drug- and department-stores 
* Mum"' Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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“Good morning. Ay got telegram las’ 
ni. My fadder iss dying. Ay go—" 

“To Christiania of course—” your wife 
snaps, all caution to the discard. 

“No, madam. То Stockholm.” 


So far so bad. 


"THE first fly enters arm in arm with 
the first moth, laughingly chatting 
over their annual invasion ob ТАЙ home. 
The rugs are all up, even in your bedroom, 
and it is hard to remember to put on your 
bath slippers—till a tack gets you. 
Unless you send your palm to the florist, 
when you return it resembles a dust- 
covered backbone of a shad. If you do 
entrust it to the smiling and optimistic 
florist he tells you in the fall it died in 
agony during the summer. But they 
have some beautiful palms you might like. 
Then you buy your own palm back again. 
If you don’t happen to own a shack 
out in the country you write to various 
resorts for terms. Just as you have 
settled on a seemingly perfect spot you 
mention where you are going to a friend. 
The friend says “East Bunquit! For the 
love of Ozone, don’t go there! I tried to 
spend a summer there once—we were 
eaten alive by the mosquitos and green- 
head flies! And the cemetery is just 
outside the dining room window—” 
What to do? You hunt up another 
lace. This time you inspect е ground 
eforehand. Perhaps a little cottage 
would be nice. After changing cars three 
times in eight hours you arrive. An af- 
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About sunset a chorus of voices would rise: 


fectionate agent meets you with a buck- 
board and you drive through the woods 
for miles to a silent collection of boarded 
up cottages. 
mind is large enough to contain the army 
of misgivings that are creeping into yours. 
His key will not unlock the cottage he 
wants to show you. You wait on the 
steps of the porch for forty minutes while 
he goes for a screwdriver. 

hen he returns smiling you say, “I 
don’t believe I will have time to look 
inside!" Your wife tells you not to be 
silly. You enter. The agent yanks up a 
shade, which yanks it down. “What’s 
this—the woodshed?” you ask. i 
is the dining room.” “How stupid of me,’ 
you reply, “not to have guessed—that 
pair of sneakers with the bubonic plague 
on the table and all these dead bugs 
and flies on the floor—and those empty 
lard pails—and the mussel shells—why 
any tyro in house decorating could tell 
at a glance that this was the dining—”’ 

“And here is the kitchen!” continues 
the agent, your sarcasm leaving him 
clammy. “I thought this was a furnished 
cottage!" says your wife. “It is, ma’am,” 
smiles little old agent. Your wife gingerly 
picks up a rusty and gnarled skillet. 
‘Aside from this Chippendale frying pan 
I see nothing else to cook with!’ 

“Oh,” comforts the agent, “guessher 
don’t need much jes’ fer the summer 
months!” . . . 

Thank the Lord September isn't so 
awful far off. 
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heaven's sake, Eleanor, get back into the shade!" 


You feel that no normal , 


Out of the Editor’s Mail 


Out of the Editor’s Mail 


Everybody Loves Bamby 
Bamby is a great story.—J. С. P. - 


My regards to Bamby. She surely 
has the punch. ADDISON LEWIS, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


I think “Bamby” one of the cleverest 
stories we have read in a long while. 
MRS. J. W. ALEXANDER, 
MONONGAHELA, PA. 


With best wishes for THE AMERICAN— 
and when “Bamby” runs out, PLEASE 
find another just like her. 

MRS. T. B. GILLESPIE, 
PALATKA, FLA. 


The “Bamby” story is unique in maga- 
zine fiction. I know a college professor 
just like that old fellow and I know a 
* Bamby,” although in the first chapter 
they sounded unreal. 

WILLIAM L. STIDGER, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


After reading the first chapter of 
“Bamby” I wrote my sister that I 
wished Bamby No. 2 was in my im- 
mediate vicinity (and I am over 50), but 
shucks!—‘‘they hain't no" Bamby No. 2. 

W. F. HOOD, ANIMAS FORKS, COL 


“ Bamby” has upset this office. When 
will the story end? We have got to 
produce this show in 1915. As long as 
“ Bamby” keeps “butting in" it will be 
difficult to get work done. I am reading 
it along with the others. It is so thor- 
oughly clean and refreshing. 

THOMAS WALLACE SWANN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PProof That People Do Read Poetry 


This is my opportunity to tell you that 
I enjoyed. “Out There Somewhere," by 
Henry Herbert Knibbs, better than any 
poem that has been published in recent 
years. I had rather be the author of it 
than win the battle of Hot Tamale from 
the Spaghetti Redskins. But seriously, 
I have re-read it many times, and it seems 
like a classic. It has a sweet, hauntin 
lilt, and I congratulate the man who sold 
it to you. I hope he sells you another, as 
good, without delay.” H. K., CAL. 


Henry Herbert Knibbs is a heluva 
name for a poet, but he certainly has put 
a big thing over in “Out There Some- 
where.” It has vigor, color and a won- 
derful beat and swing. It’s as good a 
wander poem as I’ve ever read. 

BERTON BRALEY, NEW YORK CITY 


"Further Letter about “Ап 
Extraordinary Correspondence” 


Л have been a reader of THE AMERICAN 
Ғог many years and have found many 
good things in it, but the best is the letter 
of the “Millionaire” under the caption, 
**An Extraordinary Correspondence" in 
the June issue. I consider it to be the 


finest statement of the principles of 
Christian ethics that I have ever read and 
if I were dean of an average theological 
seminary I do not think I would have 
the courage to attempt an answer. To 
me the thing is unanswerable. 

I have used the term “average” because 
I could not condemn offhand a thing I 
know so little about as the teachings of 
theological seminaries, for there may be 
some that teach the whole truth, but I 
judge them on the ground that “ By their 
works ye shall know them,” as exempli- 
fied by what I have heard from the pul- 
pits of most of the churches that I have 
attended. 

If I may hazard a guess as to the author 
of the letter, I should say Joseph Fels, the 


creed is so characteristic of his life 
and utterances. Wishing THE AMERICAN 
success, C. C. C., PORT HURON 


Referring to “An Extraordinary Cor- 
respondence" in the June AMERICAN, the 
answer of the millionaire and his queries 
opens up such a large field for thought 
that it whets the appetite for more, and 
if it is possible to publish the dean's 
reply by all means give it to us. No 
narrow bigoted church man can answer 
the millionaire's letter, who is evidently 
a broad-gauged moralist and believer in 
justice and brotherhood of man. His 
ideas of religion are those which are ac- 
cepted by the live progressive business 
American. DR. W. D. RICHARDSON, 

CENTRALIA, ILL. 


Hopes Ray Stannard Baker is Right, 
But is Afraid He Isn't 


Ray Stannard Baker's article in THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE for May, “A 
Thinker in the White House” read and 
fully digested. Thinker may be all right, 
but the results of the thinking seem all 
wrong. 

To my mind there has never been a 
President of the United States whose 
doings and sayings have and will be 
against the interests of the United States 
and the people in general, both nationally 
and internationally, so much as President 
Wilson's. 

But my prayers are, that you are right 
and that I am wrong. 

“Time will tell.” 

W. B. C., RIO PIEDRAS, PORTO RICO 


What a Minister is Up Against 


I have read your letter from a million- 
aire to a dean of a theological school. 

Putting myself in the place of this dean, 
I would inform the millionaire that the 
people who support my church and pay 
my salary are believers in the exploita- 
tion of man by man, and that if I taught 
that it was wrong for man to take what 
the labor of another produced, I would 
soon be without a livelihood. 

I might add as a postscript that food, 
clothing and shelter are as essential to 
the lives of myself and family as they are 
to the other members of the community. 

W. C. M., OREGON 
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It’s marvelous 
on white shoes— 


Some stores actually sell more 
Bon Ami in the summer for 
cleaning white shoes than for 
windows and metals. It seems 
to be the only cleaner with suf- 
ficient absorbent character to 
drag the dirt out of the canvas. 


Bon 
Ami 


Some people use Bon Ami to clean 
the shoes, and then put on the reg- 
ular white shoe pastes, which of 
course look much better if put on 
over a clean surface than if painted 
right over the dirt. 


Usually, however, you will find that 
Bon Ami cleans so well as to make 
the use of the expensive whitings 
quite unnecessary. Use shoe-trees, 
and don’t get the shoes too wet. 


Either form of Bon Ami will clean 
white shoes for you—the cake or 
the new powder. 


By the way—have you tried Bon 
Ami Powder yet? 


THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 


"Like the chick that’s newly hatched, 
Bon Ami has never scratched.” 


92 The American Magazine 
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THE people you meet on the hotel veranda, along the beach, on the 
tennis court, in the ballroom, the pleasure bent men and women who 
always appear fresh, cool and scrupulously clean—they prove the possi- 
bilities in lvory Soap. 


Their soft, smooth skin shows that, after exposure to the hot sun, the Ivory bath is as 
beneficial as it is delightful; that the mild, pure lather can do nothing but good, and 
allays, rather than aggravates, any irritation from heat or perspiration. 


Their fresh summer garments show that lvory Soap can be trusted for the most exacting 
and seemingly impossible cleansing; that, working safely wherever water itself does 
no harm, the non-alkaline, neutral Ivory restores to their original beauty the most 
delicate woolens, silks, linens and laces—the garments which one loves to wear and 
dreads to clean: 
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The Power of Hugo 


The greatest romances ever written. They 
portray the tragedy and comedy of life at 
its darkest and brightest, and the human 
passions at their worst and best. They 
tower above all other books like mighty 
mountains over the foothills. 
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ECAUSE we want you to read The Ladies’ 
World, the great McClure Magazine for 
Women, we make this remarkable offer: The 

regular price of The Ladies’ World is $1.00 a year— 
Send us $1.00 (and 30c extra to partly cover our 
packing and shipping expenses)and we will send you 


The Ladies’ World 


стол. Hugo's 
GREATESTROMANCES | 
WITHOUT CHARGE 3 


Carriage Prepaid Right to Your Door 


ТААТТА 


IMPORTED EDITION — 4 Volumes, Bound in Red and Gold, Irish Buckram, Duotone Illustrations. = 
Printed from Perfectly New Plates on Bible Finish Paper. = 


The Ladies’ World 


From cover to cover every line of its con- 
tents is absorbingly interesting to every 
reader; that is why MORE THAN A 
MILLION COPIESare sold every month. 


It is The Ladies’ World that is introduc- 
ing to this continent Painless Child- 
birth, The New Gospel of Hope for 


. is made solely to in- 
This Offer troduce The Ladies' 
World to just you and 4999 others. 
We can accept only 5000 orders be- 
cause we have imported only 5000 
sets of Hugo. 


Because a great English publisher 
wants to enter the American Market, 
under the favorable conditions of our 


Low Tariff, and because of the Econ- 
omy of Foreign Manufacture, we were 
able to purchase the books at a price 
that permits us to make this offer. 
The Ladies’ World alone is a big 
dollar's worth and it is impossible to 
measure in terms of money the en- 
joyment that the Four Volumes will 
bring you. One hour of Hugo and 
your small investment is repaid. 


Women, a movement destined to sweep 
the world. 


It is The Ladies' World that retains the 
most famous food expert inthe country 
to protect its readers against poisonous 
adulteration. 


It is The Ladies’ World that published 
the ‘What Happened to Mary?" stories; 
that conducted the Great Hero Contest, 
in which millions of people voted for 
their favorite photoplayer to take the 
leading part іп “Опе Wonderful Night,” 
a Ladies’ World story now being made 
into a photoplay. 


It providesits readers with Forty Strong 
Features Every Month — the finest sto- 
ries, the best art features; interesting 
and money-saving household depart- 
ments; a Service Bureau which gives 


A Prize to the Prompt 2 


Wecan accept only 5000 orders, because we have only 5000 sets. To be 
sure of getting a Set of Hugo Without Charge, send your order to-day. 
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—-All you 
Remember have to do 
is send us $1.00 and 30c extra 
to partly cover our packing and 
shipping expenses, and your 
name goes down for a Full Year 
to The Ladies’ World. We also 
send you the four volumes of 
Hugo, Absolutely Without 


THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS 
251 Fourth Ave., New York 


Enclosed find $1.30. Send me The Ladies’ World 
1 year, and Hugo's Greatest Romances in 4 vols., 
Absolutely Without Charge, Carriage Prepaid. 


free advice by mail on important sub- Charge, Carriage Prepaid right NAME 
jects; the Latest Fashions with May to your door. 
Manton игеп: мнау, кен Address: 
making —everything in fact to make it 1 
a strong, helpful and interesting maga- THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS ADDRESS 
zine for every member of the family. 251 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 

(Amer. 9-14) 
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You Can’t Sto 
Can Ye 


pestilence and spiritual disease. 


The Combined Forces of Decency 
Make This Appeal, as Laymen, for the 
United Effort of Press and Pulpit, 
Everywhere. 

Greeting: Respectability and decency 
in the light of divine truth are synony- 
mous; but when measured by our modern 
standards they are vastly different 

What is the difference? When is one 
respectable and not decent? When is 
one decent and not respectable? Can 
one be decent and respectable? Can 
one be respectable and decent? 

You should answer these questions 
seriously and drive your answers with 
force straight to the hearts of all lovers 
of home and purity within the scope 
of your influence. 

Read “The Eyes of the World”— 
published August 8th—and you will 
realize the need of your effort. 

Harold Bell Wright has told this de- 
lightful romance so convincingly and has 
so clearly defined the underlying purpose 
of the story that it is stamped with the 
truthfulness of a chapter out of real life. 
The theme “the ministry of art and 
letters” is most opportune for the cause 
of more wholesome books. 

The fight for decency in literature will 
triumph only through an aroused public 
conscience. Human law does not pro- 
hibit scavenger books nor does it provide 
adequate punishment for authors and 
publishers that count greatest in art that 
which in story and picture and music 
and play most effectively arouses the 
basest passions of which the human 
being is capable. 

Murder has no place in the inventory 
of crime of Scavenger Publishers and 
Literary Scavengers. To destroy inno- 
cence, to kill virtue, to murder a soul, 
thése are commonplaces in their in- 
sane philosophy. 

They are not educated to the thought 
of taking a life—they are trained to con- 
sider its perversion. The heroes in their 
fiction do not kill men—they betray 
women The heroines in their stories do 
not desire the death of their betrayers— 
they love them, and desert their hus- 
bands for them. 


The Scavenger Curse 


it, Mr. Clergyman! Can You? Neither 
ou, Mr. Editor! Think You Can? 


Scavenger Books aretablets of infamy on the highway of life; they pervert minds 
and morals, and bring, ultimately, race degeneracy. 


Literary Scavengers for the rewards of crooked, distorted fame breed moral 


Scavenger Publishers prostitute capital and business for dollars to be envied by 
the dollarless; sear consciences, betray the home and outrage womanhood. 


Copyright 1914 by E. W REYNOLDS 


We are spending $100,000 'in this 
campaign because the issue is above 
commercialism. It is a ministry—a part 
of our endeavor to make a life ministry 
of publishing. 


Man never fought a harder fight or 
fought with better equipment than the 
fight we are making against the foes 
of decency with “The Eyes of the 
World.” 


When we began last March taking 
full pages in the Magazines, Scaven- 
ger Books, Scavenger Publishers and 
Literary Scavengers were playing to 
the gallery with the parquet holding its 
breath. "Now the parquet is in right- 
eous indignation and the gallery is 
slinking away in disgust. 


The time is opportune for dealing 
a deadly blow to unclean literature. 


We havethe unanimous support of the 
bookseller, everywhere. Give us also 
the support of the press and pulpit, and 
decency will triumph over filth and 
vulgarity, lust and sensuality, vice and 
crime in literature and art and music 
and drama. 


To the youth and manhood 
strength of the nation is due the 
combined and simultaneous effort of 
every lover of the race. 


Harold Bell Wright's books are the 
germ of a new order of fiction. ''That 
Printer of Udell's," ‘‘The Shepherd 
of the Hills," ‘‘The Calling of Dan 
Matthews," ‘‘The Winning of Barbara 
Worth” and ‘‘Their Yesterdays” are 
an inheritance for the boys and girls of 
today who are the men and women of 
tomorrow. 


“The Eyes of the World" is a rip- 
ping romance of 464 pages of whole- 
someaction, plot, counterplot, mystery 
and love, sweet sentiment and strong 
passions. One Half Million copies were 
sold before publication—August 8th. 


Publishers, The Book Supply Com- 
any, 231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago. 
llustrations from Oil Paintings by F. 
Graham Cootes. 12mo Cloth, $1.35 Net. 


Don’t Waste Your Spare Time 


We will pay you $12.00 for it this month 


Spare time is waste unless put to good use. We 
offer you pleasant, dignified, profitable work 
which may be done at any hour of the day or 
evening. The American Magazine and Woman's 
Home Companion subscribers are easy to get, 
and easy to renew. If you will interest a few 
people this month we will pay you $12.00 cash. 
A card will bring you instructions and supplies. 
The subscription season is now open. Write 
to-day. Address 


Chief of Subscription Staff 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Write for our 
big Intro- 
ductory Of- 
fer on the 
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Cuticura Soap 
Will Help You 


Realize this ambition, when 
assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, by keeping your scal 
clean and free from ddd 
itching and irritation. 
Samples Free by Mail 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-р. 
Cuticura," Dept. 133, Boston. 


world. 


book. Addn 


Powdered Perfection 
for the Complexion 


F d! A powder which ax. 

swers the threefold 
oun * demand made in the name of beauty —it 
supplies bloom and fairness with skin protection, and it lasts. 


OUVETOME 


Face Powder 50c 
At drug stores or by mail postpaid 


Four tints’ pink, white, flesh, brunette Many keep two tints 
handy. For evening, white or brunette powder is best. Por 
daylight, flesh or pink is best. For neck and anns, use white 
Send us 2c postage to cover the cost of mailing and receive free 
a sample of Milkweed Cream, of Velveola Souveraine, of Ingram's 
Rouge, also Zodenta Tooth Powder. 

FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 

Established 1885 


Windsor, Can. 56 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
Preserves Good Complexions 
— Improves Bad Complexions 
There is Beauty in Every Jar Price 50c and 
$1.00 at druggists'. 
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STUDY LAW 


at Home—Become an LL. B. 
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A poor law school can’t turn out high grade lawyers. 
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SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) 
in U. 8. Expert Advice free. Want for 
giris or boys? Write:—Amerlean Schools’ Association, 
1012 Times Kullding, New York, or Masonic Temple, Chieage 


The Misses Metcalf’s 
Benz, School For Girls 


and Day 
College Preperation. Physical Culture, Tennis, Basket 
Ball. Moderate rates. New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


Тнв Misszs Hype 
ELLA Vineixia Joxzs, А. В. 


THE VERMONT ACADEMY For Boys 


cipal GEORGE B. LAWSON, M. A., D. D. 
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CHOOSING 
THE SCHOOL 


It’s a hard problem to de- 6 
cide,isn’tit? So many schools 2106 
and you know so little about them ы 
— but we do. Write tous first Get ®: 
just the help you need and save “ 
trouble. Nocharge. Simply tell us. 


(1) Desired part of U.S. (2) Protes- @ 
tantorCatholic. (3) Your yearly ex- 

pense limit. (4) Kind of school. (5) For Boy 
or Girl. (6) Age. Tell us those 6 things, and 


we will help you select the school that best meets your 
requirements — based on nal visits and careful inves- 
tigation of more than ] | schoois. It's like investigating 
the schools yourself. Our service costa you nothing. It is 
entirely disinterested. Write us now 


Tbe Chicago Tribune 54,25, 


Bureau of School Information Chicago, lll. 


St. Paul's Schoo 


Heaithfuliy located in beautiful Garden City, Long dand, 
18 miles from New York. Bulldings completely equipped. 


ymnasium, swimming pool, fine athletic fields. 
for any college or scientife school, Competent master at at 
the head of each department. 


A Lower School for Younger Boys 
For information and Catalog address 
WALTER К MARSH. Headmaster, Bez 75. Garden City, L. I. 


The Munsey 


goes 


You get a whole new novel 
every month in 


MUNSEY’S 
MAGAZINE 


and get it first, get it before 
it goes into book form. 


plete novel and all other 
features costs you їс. 


The same novel when 
into book form will 
cost you $1.50. 
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ENDOWED) 


HOWE 


HOWE, INDIANA. 


A TEACHER FOR EVERY TEN BOYS. 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


Graduates admitted to leading colleges on cer- 
tificates {Estate of 150 acres. 9 fine buildings. 
Thorough sanitation. dHealthful country life. 
Beautiful lakes. All Athletic sports. 


Separate School for Younger Boys. 
For illustrated catalogue address 


Rev. J. H. McKenzie, L. H. D., Rector, 
Box 233, HOWE, INDIANA. 
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The Editors Table 


“Dorothy,” a new series of stories by the author of “The Woman's Law," more 
of Jerry Travers on golf, a George Fitch joy ride, and a Stephen Leacock satire 
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It looks like the Italian lakes, but it’s really New England! 
Maravene Thompson writing ‘‘Dorothy’’ stories at her home in the Berkshires 


UOT WUT LL WLU ИН OU LU THANH PUNTATE: 


ARAVENE THOMPSON, the au- 
thor of “The Woman's Law," has 
written a new series of stories for 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


A New American Heroine: “Dorothy,” 
Worthy Successor to ‘‘Bamby”’ 
and ''Phoebe" 


EACH of the tales is complete in itself, 
but they have serial interest in that 
Dorothy dominates them all, and each pre- 
sents a phase of her development portrayed 
in picturesque action. Dorothy is the kind 
of heroine that has been rather neglected 
of late years, a poor farmer’s daughter. 
She is different from her forbears in fiction 
in that she marries—and stays married— 
a farmer, but not a poor one. 

The first story, in the next number of 
this magazine, tells of the engagement, 
which is surely unusual in that Dorothy 


uN ТТЛДЕ OLET LEID ИШТИ ИННИИ ИДИШИ 


goes to a country fair in the morning, 
heart-whole and fancy-free, and comes 
home at night engaged to a man who 
never saw her before. So you see “ Doro- 
thy's Day to Remember" is a fitting title 
for the story. _ 

Swift wooings are not unusual; if they 
were we should not have the old saw about 
repenting at leisure. But Dorothy never 
has occasion to regret having fallen in love 
with Hugh Frazier, even if her father did 
oppose him. 

There is no escaping the fascination of 
Hugh. He is a mighty fine type of man, 
masterful, competent, a real leader, a genuine 
agricultural aristocrat who likes to call him- 
self a hayseed because he loves the soil and 
because he makes farming a profession. He 
is as fine, as refreshing, as original as Dor- 
othy herself. 

The first story will appeal to you asa par- 
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ticularly delightful love story with a novel 
wooing. You will realize that the marriage 
is going to create difficult problems—difficult 
to solve. In the succeeding tales there are 
times when disaster seems inevitable, and 
that makes real drama; but it is only fair 
to give you warning that, on the whole, 
they are as cheerful tales as ever you read. 


Are You Off 
Your Game? Read 
Jerry Travers 


VERY one of the 

eight hundred thou- 
sand people in this 
country who are said 
to play golf, and the mil- 
lions who don’t play 
and wonder why others 
do, can find real satis- 
faction in reading the 
next article of the series 
by Jerome D. Travers, 
national amateur cham- 
pion, in the October 
AMERICAN. He calls it 
“Getting Back on Your 
Game.” 

You are familiar 
with the way most of 
us delude ourselves 
about our capacity. 
Every golf player tries 
to delude himself into 
believing that the ex- 
ceptional day when he 
made a low score is the 
one day when. he was 
“on his game." As Jerry Travers points 
out, the best score is about as far removed 
from normal as the worst. It is what we 
can be depended upon to accomplish day 
in and day out that really counts. 


Fitch, Leacock and Flagg—A 
Triumvirate of Humorists 


"[ HERE is nothing so popular and noth- 
ing that is written about which people 
are so suspicious as humor. A novelist can 
win fame almost overnight, but it takes a 
humorist years to establish himself firmly. 
It took the world ten years to recognize the 
greatness of Mr. Dooley, for instance. And 
even when a humorist is established, the 
moment he departs from the particular kind 
of thing that brought him reputation, there 
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е October , 15 Cents 


Beginning the DOROTHY STORIES 
»,MARAVENE THOMPSON ть! 


Facsimile of the October Cover 


Drawn by Mary Greene Blumenschein 


Mrs. Blumenschein has created as beautiful 
a type for ‘‘Dorothy’’as she did for‘‘Bamby”’ 


is always a great hesitancy about one’s ex- 
pressing approval. 

George Fitch’s stories of ‘‘Homeburg” 
are rather an exception, because from the 
first they have been recognized, which is 
another way of saying that AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE readers have dependable taste 
and judgment. There isn’t any question 
that these intimate 
studies of one of the 
most important phases 
of life in America are 
the best things Mr. 
Fitch ever has written, 
not so much because of 
their riotous humor but 
because of the keen 
insight and the fine 
human quality of their 
understanding. 

In the best of the 
series, ‘‘Homeburg’s 
Greatest Enemy," the 
same being “Old Man 
Opportunity,” there is 
plenty of laughter, of 
course, but that which 
is likely to linger long- 
est in the minds of 
those who read is the 
pictures of the mothers 
waiting for letters from 
sons who have gone 
forth to seek their for- 
tune. The truth in 
what he writes, the 
touches of sentiment, 
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the love for the things : 


he makes fun of—these are some of the 
things that make George Fitch a really great 
humorist. 

Stephen Leacock is in the next number, 
too, with another of his satires on “Arcadian 
Adventures with the Idle Rich." "This has 
to do with Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown, who lives 
in a vast palace on Plutoria Avenue and is 
famous for fashionable entertainments. Mr. 
Leacock naively remarks that Mr. Rassel- 
yer-Brown lives there, too. But he really has 
nothing to do with the Yahi-Bahi Oriental 
Society, save to pay the incidental bills. 

Of course James Montgomery Flagg is 
to be depended upon to draw with one 
hand while he writes with the other, com- 
bining the two to make fun of what another 
humorist calls the well-known human race. 
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The Joy 


Of Never Having 
Corns 


Since Blue-jay was invented, 
millions of people know the joy 
of never having corns. 


They apply Blue-jay as soon 
as they feel acorn. And never 
again do they feel it. [n 48 
hours the corn loosens and 
comes out. 


Blue-jay costs five cents per 
corn. It is applied in a minute. 
It involves no pain or soreness. 
And it always acts. Think what 
folly it is to have corns. 

Don’t judge Blue-jay by other 
treatments which have proved so 
ineffective. Give it one chance 
to show. A million corns monthly 
are now removed in this way. 


Start today to know the joy of 
never having corns. 


Blue-jay 
Ends Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians" Supplies 


P н Connected with 


AMERICAN Mr. Charles 
ACADEMY Empire Theatre 


DRAMATIC ARTS | 
FOUNDED rw ia a i 


For Catalogue and Information, Марг to 
The Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That's all we want to know. 


Now we will not give you any grand prize 
— or a lot of free stuff If you answer this ad. ЙА 
Nor do we claim to make you rich in a week. 
But if you are anxious to develop your talent 
with a successful cartoonist, so you can make 
money, send a copy of this 
in stamps for portfolio 
sample lesson plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 
Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at spare 

momenta, in your own home. You hear the living voice of 
& native professor pronounce each word and phrase. In a 
surprisingly sbort time you can speak a new language by the 


LANGUAGE -PHONE METHOD 


ROSENTHAL'S PRACTICAL, LINGUISTRY 


or Cylinder Records. sed on vo 
own talking machine. Bend for "Расса! 


The Language-Phone Method 
9'6 Putnam Balding, 2 West 45th St., N.Y. 
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“Camping Out!” 
| In camp-de-luxe 


Or simple tent— 


Be you millionaire man or plain 
fresh-air man 


Nine-tenths of your joy of the 
great out-o -doors 


Comes from your good old pipe 


Stuffed with rich, relishable 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


The one best pal for a hike through the woods or 
a drowsy, contented evening around the camp- 
fire. It puts just the right seasoning into your day 
of satisfaction. 


Made from the choicest old Burley Leaf — pride 
of the Blue Grass region — ripe with golden sun- 
shine, mellow with age —LUCKY STRIKE for 
forty years has pleased the discriminating judges 
of fine smoking tobacco. 

For cigarettes: Roll your own cigarette with 
the new Roll Cut LUCKY STRIKE. You'll find 
this crumbles easily into the paper and makes an 
excellent, smooth, well-formed cigarette. 


LUCKY STRIKE now comes in 
the handy 5c tins, convenient for 
your pocket. 


Also in 10c Tins and in 50c and 
$1.00 Glass Humidors 
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Do You Sell Subscriptions ? 


If you sell magazine subscriptions and do not have our terms on 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and WomAN’s Номе COMPANION, you 
are doing your pocketbook an injustice. We will guarantee you a 
No matter what other publishers you 


salary and commission. 
represent, write me NOW. 
CHIEF OF STAFF 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York City 


381 Fourth Avenue Department A 
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“Acid 
Mouth" 


Decays Teeth 


and Pebeco Tooth Paste is the one 
dentifrice that overcomes ''acid 
mouth" while cleansing, polishing 
and whitening the teeth. We ask 
you to revise your idea of a denti- 
frice if you expect to save your teeth 
as well as merely keep them clean. 


Nine out of ten persons, it is 
claimed, have ''acid mouth." Ask 
your dentist about it and about 
Pebeco Tooth Paste, which for fif- 
teen years has been the dentists’ 
favorite dentifrice. 

To show you exactly what 
Pebeco is like, we will gladly 
mail you a ten-day supply, 
free, if you will favor us with 
your name and address. 


With the sample tube we will 
send you several acid test papers 
with which, by simple tests, you can 
determine if your mouth is acid, and 
prove in a few minutes that Pebeco 
overcomes the acid condition. The 
test is scientific and convincing. 


The taste of Pebeco will surprise 
you. lt is unsweetened, undis- 
guised. Its use leaves a cleansed 
feeling of refreshment in the mouth 
which is delightfully different and 
vastly preferable to a sweet flavor. 


Pebeco is a little higher in price, 
but very economical, as the tubes 
are extra large and only one-third 
of a brushful is used at a time. It 
originated in the Beiersdorf Hygi- 
enic Laboratories of Hamburg, 
Germany, and is sold everywhere. 

If you want a free trial tube and 

acid test papers before buying a reg- 

ular tube of yout druggist, address 
LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 
172 William St. New York 
Canadian Office: 1-3 St. Helen St., Montreal 


WHEN IS YOUTH? 
WHAT 
IS YOUTH? 


A glowing talk by 


RALPH WALDO TRINE 


Author of “In Tune with the Infinite,” 
who writes for the September and 
October numbers of 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
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Gouverneur Morris 
New Novel c/hustrated by 
Howard Chandler Christy 
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* A picture which, as Lee and Gay admitted, might cause 
even a worthy young man to leave home and mother.” 


The Darling sisters were trying to mend a shattered for- 
tune. Their father's death had left them with nothing but 
an expensive Adirondack camp. .They determined to run 
this as a sort of a glorified hotel. 


The first advertisement brought stacks of answers. They 
marvelled at its wonderful success— until a copy of the 
magazine finally came. 


At the top of the page where a view of the camp had 
been, they were confronted by a photograph of themselves 
in tantalizing bathing costumes. Scandalous! The irre- 
pressible twins had made the change in correcting the 
proofs. And the advertisement said, “Prices rather high." 
Shocking! 


“The Seven Darlings” 


had many adventures after this one. The story of them, 
told and illustrated as only Gouverneur Morris and Howard 
Chandler Christy can, will carry you along from chapter to 
chapter with interest at fever heat. Read of this Eden 
with its six charming Eves. You can get the novel at a 
45% saving if you mail the coupon immediately. 


* America's Greatest Magazine" 


olitan 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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COUPON 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 119 West 40th Street, New York City: Gentlemen —I want to read 
Gouverneur Morris’ great new novel, “The Seven Darlings." For the 25 cents enclosed please 
enter my name to receive three months of Cosmopolitan I understand that this is a special 
offer open to new subscribers only and that these numbers would regularly cost me 45 cents. 
NARO aiia psoas asada en ie ` 
Street .. Сїу...... š State E AO TRI TS Am, 9-14 
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“A George Cohan comedy?” 


“What is this, anyway?” demanded Jock rather crossly. 
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The Self-Starter 


A Story of Emma and Jock McChesney 


By Edna Ferber 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flag 


HERE is nothing in the sound 

of the shrill little bell to warn us of 

the import of its message. More’s 

the pity. It may be that bore 
whose telephone conversation begins: 
“Well, what do you know to-day?" It 
may be your lawyer to say you've in- 
herited a million. Hence the arrogance 
of the instrument. It knows its voice 
will never willfully go unanswered so 
long as the element of chance lies con- 
cealed within it. 

Mrs. Emma McChesney heard the call 
of her telephone across the hall. Seated 
in the office of her business partner, T. 
A. Buck, she was fathoms deep in dis- 
cussion of the T. A. Buck Featherloom 
Petticoat Company’s new spring line. 
‘The buzzer’s insistent voice brought her 
to her feet, even while she frowned at the 
interruption. 

“That’ll be Baumgartner ’phoning 
about those silk swatches. Back in a 
minute,” said Emma McChesney and 
hurried across the hall just in time to 
break the second call. : 

The perfunctory ‘‘Hello!—Yes” was 
followed by а swift change of countenance, 
a surprised little cry, then,—in quite 
another tone—“Oh, it's you, Jock! I 
wasn't expecting . . . No, not too busy 
to talk to you, you young chump! Go 
on." А moment of silence, while Mrs. 
NicChesney’s face smiled and glowed like 
a girl's as she listened to the voice of her 
son. Then suddenly glow and smile 
faded. She grew tense. Her head, that 
had been leaning so carelessly on the 
hand that held the receiver, came up with 
a jerk. “Jock McChesney!” she gasped, 
** you—why, you don’t mean!" 

Now, Emma McChesney was not a 
woman given to jerky conversations, in- 
terspersed with exclamation points. Her 
poise and balance had become a proverb 
in the business world. Yet her lips were 
trembling now. Her eyes were very round 
and bright. Her face had flushed, then 
grown quite white. Her voice shook a 
little. ''Yes, of course I am. Only, I'm 
so surprised. Yes, I'll be home early. 
Five-thirty at the latest.” 

She hung up the receiver with a little 
fumbling gesture. Her hand dropped to 
her lap, then came up to her throat a 


moment, dropped again. She sat staring 
straight hc with eyes that saw one 
thousand miles away. 

From his office across the hall T. A. 
Buck strolled in casually. 

“Did Baumgartner say he'd—?" Не 
stopped as Mrs. McChesney looked up 
at him. A quick step forward —'' What's 
the matter, Emma?’ 

“ Jock—Jock—” 

«Jocki hat's happened to the boy?" 

Then, as she still stared at him, her face 
itiful, his hand patted her shoulder. 
‘Dear girl, tell me." Не bent over her, 

all solicitude. 

“Don’t!” said Emma McChesney 
faintly, and shook off his hand. “Your 
stenographer can see— What will the 
office think?  Please—" 

“Oh, darn the stenographer! What's 
this bad news of Jock?” 


’ HMMA McCHESNEY sat She 

smiled a little nervously Bhd passed 
her handkerchief across her lips. “I 
didn't say it was bad, did I? That is, 
not exactly bad, I suppose." 

T. A. Buck ran a frenzied hand over 
his head. “My dear child,” with careful 
politeness, “will you please try to be 
sane? I find you sitting at your desk, 
staring into space, your face white as a 
ghost's, your whole appearance that of a 
person who has received a deathblow. 
And then you say, ‘Not exactly bad'!" 

“It’s this," explained Emma McChes- 
ney in a hollow tone: “The Berg, Shriner 
Advertising Company has appointed Jock 
manager of its new Western branch. 
They're opening offices in Chicago in 
March." Her lower lip quivered. She 
caught it sharply between her teeth. 

For one surprised moment T. A. Buck 
stared in silence. Then a roar broke from 
him. "Not exactly bad!" he boomed 
between laughs. “Not exactly b— Not 
exactly, eh?” Then he was off again. 

Mrs. McChesney surveyed him in hurt 
and dignified silence. Then— Well, 
really, T. A., don't mind me. What you 
find so exquisitely funny—” 

“That’s the funniest part of it! That 
yon of all people, shouldn’t see the joke. 

ot exactly bad!" He wiped his eyes. 
“Why, do you mean to tell me that 


because your young cub of a son, by a 
heaven-sent stroke of good fortune, has 
landed a job that men twice his age would 
give their eyeteeth to get, I find you 
sitting at the telephone looking as if he 
had run off with Annie the cook, or had 
had a leg cut off!” 

“I suppose it is funny. Only, the joke's 
on me. That's why I can't see it. It 
means that I'm losing him." 

“That’s the first selfish word I've ever 
heard you utter." 

“Oh, don't think I'm not happy at his 
success. Happy! Haven't I hoped for 
it, and worked for it, and prayed for it! 
Haven't I saved for it, and skimped for 
it! How do you think I could have stood 
those years on the road if I hadn't kept 
up courage with the thought that it was 
all for him? Don't I know how narrowly 
ү escaped being the wrong kind! I’m 

is mother, but I’m not quite blind. I 
know he had the making of a first-class 
cad. I’ve seen him start off in the wrong 
direction a hundred times.” 

“If he has turned out a success, it's 
because you've steered him right. I’ve 
watched you make him over. And now, 
when his big chance has come, you—” 

“T don’t expect you to understand,” 
interrupted Emma McChesney a little 
wearily. “I know it sounds crazy and 
unreasonable. "There's only one sort of 
human being who could understand what 
I mean. That's a woman with a son.” 
She laughed a little shamefacedly. “I’m 
talking like the chorus of a minor-wail 
sob song, but it's the truth." 

“If you feel like that, Emma, tell him 
tostay. The boy wouldn't go if he thought 
it would make you unhappy." 

“Not go!" cried Emma McChesney 
sharply. “I'd like to see him dare to 
refuse it!" 

“Well then, what in—" began Buck, 
bewildered. 

“Don’t try to understand it, T. A. 
It's no use. Don't try to poke your fin- 
ger into the whirligig they call* Woman's 
Sphere. [ts mechanism is too compli- 
cated. It’s the same quirk that makes 
women pray for daughters and men for 
sons. It’s the same kink that makes 
women read the marriage and death 
notices first in a newspaper. It’s the 
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same queer strain that causes a mother 
to lavish the most love on the weakest, 
willfulest child. Perhaps I wouldn’t have 
loved Jock so much if there hadn’t been 
that streak of yellow in him, and if I 
hadn’t had to work so hard to dilute it until 
now it’s only a faint cream color. There 
ought to be a special prayer for women 
who are bringing up their sons alone.” 

Buck stirred a little uneasily. "I've 
never heard you talk like this before.” 

“You probably never will again.” She 
swung round to her desk. 

T. A. Buck, strolling toward the door, 
still wore the puzzled look. 
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“T don’t knpw what makes you take 
this so seriously. Of course, the boy will 
be a long way off. But then, you've been 
separated from him before. What's the 
difference now?" 

“Т. A." said Emma McChesney sol- 
emnly, “ Jock will be drawing a man-size 
salary now. Something tells me I'll be a 
grandmother in another two years. Girls 
aren't letting men like Jock run around 
loose. He'll be gobbled up. Just you 
wait.” 

“Oh, I don't know," drawled Buck 
mischievously. “You've just said he's a 
headstrong young cub. He strikes me 


as the kind who'd raise the dickens 1f his 
three-minute egg happened to be five 
seconds overtime." 

Emma McChesney swung around in her 
chair. "Look here, T. A. As business 
partners we've quarreled about every- 
thing from silk samples to traveling men, 
and as friends we've wrangled on every 
subject from weather to war. Гуе allowed 
you to criticize my soul theories, and my 
new spring hat. But understand that I'm 
the only living person who has the right 
to vilify my son, Jock McChesney." 

The telephone buzzed a punctuation 
to this period. 


*"Jock, these medium-weights of yours didn't 
wear at all, and you paid five dollars for them”’ 


“Baumgartner?” inquired Buck hum- 


y. 

She listened a moment, then, over her 
shoulder, ‘‘Baumgartner,’—grimly, her 
hand covering the mouthpiece— * and if 
he thinks that he can work off a lot of last 
pers silk swatches on— Hello! Yes, 

rs. McChesney talking. Look here, 
Mr. Baumgartner—" 

And for the time being Emma McChes- 
ney, mother, was relegated to the back- 
ground, while Emma Мсн ѕесге- 
tary of the Т. А. Buck Featherloom 
Petticoat Company, held the stage. 

Having said that she would be home at 
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five-thirty, Mrs. McChesney was home at 
five-thirty, being that kind of a person. 
Jock came in at six, breathless, bright-eyed, 
eager, and late, being that kind of a person. 

e found his mother on the floor before 
the chiffonier in his bedroom, surrounded 
by piles of pajamas, socks, shirts and 
collars. 

He swooped down upon her from the 
doorway. “What do you think of your 
blue-eyed boy! Poor, eh?” 

Emma McChesney looked up absently. 
“Jock, these medium-weights of yours 
didn’t wear at all, and you paid five 
dollars for them.” 
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“Medium-weights! What in—" 

“You’ve enough silk socks to last you 
the rest of your natural life. Handker- 
chiefs, too. But you'll need pajamas.” 

Jock stooped, gathered up an armful 
of miscellaneous undergarments and tossed 
them into an open drawer. Then he shut 
the drawer with a bang, reached over, 
grasped his mother firmly under the arms 
and brought her to her feet with a swing. 

" We*'will now consider the question of 
summer underwear ended. Would it bore 
you too much to touch lightly on the 
subject of your son's future?" 

mma McChesney, tall, straight, hand- 


some, looked up at her son, taller, 
straighter, handsomer. Then she took 
him by the coat lapels and hugged 
him. 

. "You were so bursting with your own 
glory that I couldn't resist teasing you. 
Besides, I had to do something to keep 
my mind off—off—" 

“Why, Blonde dear, you're not—!” 

“No, I'm not," gulped Emma McChes- 
ney. "Don't flatter yourself, young 'un. 
Tell me just how it happened. From the 
beginning." She perched at the side of 
the bed. Jock, hands in pockets, hair a 
little rumpled, paced excitedly up and 
down before her as he talked. 

“There wasn’t any beginning. That's 
the stunning part of it. I just landed 
right into the middle of it with both feet. 
I knew they had been planning to start 
а big Western branch. But we all thought 
they'd pick some big man for it. There 
are plenty of medium-class dubs to be 
had. The kind that answers the descrip- 
tion *Manager wanted, young man, pre- 
ferably married, able to furnish A-1 refer- 
ence." "They're as thick as ad men in De- 
troit on Monday morning. But we knew 
that this Western branch was going to be 
given an equal chance with the New York 
office. Those big Western advertisers like 
to give their money to Western firmsif they 
can. So we figured that they'd pick a 
real topnotcher—even Hopper, or Hupp, 
maybe—and start out with a bang. So 
when the Old Man called me into his office 
this morning I was as unconscious as a babe. 
Well, you know Berg. He’s as unexpected 
as a summer shower and twice as full of 
electricity. 

"'Morning, McChesney!’ he said. 
‘That a New York necktie you’re wear- 
ing?’ 

*** Strictly, says I. 

** Ever try any Chicago ties?’ 

“Моє from choice. That time my 
suit case went astray— 

“‘M-m-m-m, yes. He drummed his 
fingers on the table top a couple of times. 
'Then—'McChesney, what have you 
learned about advertising in the last 
two and a half years?' 

“I was wise enough as to Bartholomew 
Berg to know that he didn't mean any 
cut-and-dried knowledge. He didn’t 
mean rules of the game. He meant 
tricks. 

“Well, I said, ‘I’ve learned to watch 
a man's eyes when I'm talking business 
to him. If the pupils of his eyes dilate 
he’s listening to you, and thinking about 
what you’re saying. When they contract 
it means that he’s only faking interest, 
even though he’s looking straight at you 
and wearing a rapt expression. His 
thoughts are miles away.’ 

“*That so?’ said Berg, and sort of 
grinned. ‘What else?’ 

“Гуе learned that one negative argu- 
ment is worth six positive ones; that it 
never pays to knock your competitor; 
that it’s wise to fight shy of that joker 
known as “editorial coöperation”. 

** "That so?’ said Berg. ‘Anything else?’ 

“I made up my mind I could play th: 
game as long as he could. 

“Гуе learned not to lose my temper 
when I'm in the middle of a white-hot, 
impassioned business appeal and the 
office boy bounces in to say to the boss: 
* Mrs. Jones is waiting. She says you 
were going to help her pick out wall paper 
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this morning;" and Jones says, "Tell 
her I'll be there in five minutes" 

*** Sure you've learned that?’ said Berg. 

**Sure, says I. ‘And I’ve learned to 
let the other fellow think your argument's 
his own. He likes it. I've learned that 
the surest kind of copy is the slow, in- 
sidious kind, like the Featherloom Petti- 
coat Company's campaign. ‘That was an 
ideal campaign because it didn't urge and 
insist that the public buy Featherlooms. 
It just eased the idea to them. It started 
by sketching a history of the petticoat, 
beginning with Eve's hg leaf and working 
up. Before they knew it they were 
interested.’ 

“*That so? That campaign was your 
mother's idea, McChesney.” You know, 
Mother, he thinks you're a wonder.” 

“So I am," agreed Emma McChesney 
calmly. “Сооп.” 

“Well, I went on. I told him that Га 
learned to stand so that the light wouldn't 
shine in my client's eyes when I was 
talking to him. I lost a big order once 
because the glare from the window irri- 
tated the man I was talking to. 1 told 
Berg all the tricks I'd learned, and some 
I hadn't thought of till that minute. Berg 
put in a word now and then. I thought 
he was sort of guying me, as he sometimes 
does—not unkindly, you know, but in 
that quiet way he has. Finally I stopped 
for breath, or something, and he said: 

“< Now let me talk a minute, McChes- 
ney. Anybody can teach you the essen- 
tials of the advertising business, if you've 
any advertising instinct in you. But it's 
what you pick up on the side, by your 
own efforts and out of your own experi- 
ence, that lifts you out of the scrub class. 
Now I don't think you're an ideal adver- 
tising man by any means, McChesney. 
You're shy on training and experience, 
and you've just begun to acquire that 
golden quality known as balance. I could 
name a hundred men that are better 
all-around advertising men than you will 
ever be. Those men have advertising 
ability that glows steadily and evenly, 
like a well-banked fire. But you've got 
the kind of ability that flares up, dies 
down, flares up. But every flare is a real 
blaze that lights things red while it lasts, 
and sends a new glow through the veins 
of business. You've got personality, and 
youth, and enthusiasm, and a precious 
spark of the real thing known as adver- 
tising genius. There's no describing it. 
You know what I mean. Also, you know 
enough about actual advertising not to 
try to run an ad for poker chips in 
religious papers. All of which leads 
up to this question: How would you 
like to buy your neckties in Chicago, 
McChesney?’ 

** Chicago!" I blurted. 

* We've taken a suite of offices in the 
new Lakeview Building on Michigan 
Avenue. Would you like your office done 
in mahogany or oak?” 


JOCK came to a full stop before his 
mother. His cheeks were scarlet. Hers 
were pale. He was breathing quickly. 
Shewas very quiet. His eyes glowed. So did 
hers, but the glow was dimmed by a mist. 

“Mahogany’s richer, but make it oak, 
son. It doesn’t show finger-marks so.” 
Then, quite suddenly, she stood up, shak- 
ing a lıttle, and buried her face ın the 
boy’s shoulder. 


“Why—why, Mother! Don't! Don't, 
Blonde. We'll see each other every few 
weeks. I'll be coming to New York to 
see the sights, like the rest of the rubes, 
and I suppose the noise and lights will 
confuse me so that I'll be glad to get back 
to the sylvan quiet of Chicago. And then 
you'll run out there, eh? We'll have 
regular bats, Mrs. Mack. Dinner and 
the theater and supper! Yes?” 

"Yes," said Emma McChesney, in 
muffled tones that totally lacked enthu- 
siasm. 

*“Chicago’s really only a suburb of New 
York, anyway, these days, and—” 

Emma McChesney’s head came up 
sharply. “Look here, son. If you're 
going to live in Chicago I advise you to 
cut that suburb talk, and sort of forget 
New York. Chicago's quite a village, 
for an inland settlement, even if it has 
only two or three million people, and a 
lake as big as all outdoors. That kind of 
talk won't elect you to the University 
Club, son." 


THEY talked, all through supper and 
during theevening. Rather, Jock talked 
and his mother listened, interrupting with 
only an occasional remark when the 
bubble of the boy's elation seemed to 
grow too great. 

Quite suddenly Jock was silent. After 
the almost incessant rush of conversation 
quiet settled down strangely on the two 
seated there in the living-room with its 
soft-shaded lamps. Jock picked up a 
magazine, twirled its pages, put it down, 
strolled into his own room, and back 
again. 

“Mother,” he said suddenly, standing 
before her, "there was a time when you 
were afraid I wasn't going to pan out, 
wasn't there?" 

“Not exactly afraid, dear, just a little 
doubtful, perhaps." 

Jock smiled a tolerant, forgiving smile. 
“You see, Mother, you didn't under- 
stand, that's all. A woman doesn't. I 
was all right. A man would have realized 
that. I don't mean, dear, that you 
haven't always been wonderful, because 
you have. But it takes a man to under- 
stand a man. When you thought I was 
going bad on your hands I was just de- 
veloping, that's all. Remember that 
time in Chicago, Mother?" 

“Yes,” answered Emma McChesney, 
“I remember." ; 

“Now a man would have understood 
that that was only kid foolishness. If a 
fellow's got the stuff in him it'll show up, 
sooner or later. If I hadn't had it in me 
I wouldn't be going to Chicago as manager 
of the Berg, Shriner Western office, would 
I? 

“No, dear." 

Jock looked at her. In an instant he 
was all contrition and tenderness. “ You're 
tired. I've talked you to death, haven't 
I? Lordy, it's midnight! And I want to 
get down early to-morrow. Conference 
with Mr. Berg, and Hupp.” He tried not 
to sound too important. 

Emma McChesney took his head be- 
tween her two hands and kissed him 
once on the lips, then, standing a-tiptoe, 
kissed his eyelids with infinite gentleness 
as you kiss a baby’s eyes. Then she 
brought his cheek up against hers. And 
so they stood for a moment, silently. 

Ten minutes later there came the 


sound of blithe whistling from Jock’s 
room. Jock always whistled when he 
went to bed and when he rose. Even 
these years of living in a New York 
apartment had not broken him of the 
habit. It was a cheerful, disconnected 
whistling, sometimes high and clear, some- 
times under the breath, sometimes inter- 
spersed with song, and sometimes ceasing 
altogether at critical moments, say, dur- 
ing shaving, or while bringing the four- 
in-hand up tight and snug under the 
collar. It was one of those comfortable 
little noises that indicate a masculine 
presence; one of those pleasant, reassur- 
ing, man-in-the-house noises that every 
woman loves. 

Emma McChesney, putting herself to 
bed in her room across the hall, found 
herself listening, brush poised, lips parted. 
as though to the exquisite strains of 
celestial music. There came the thump 
of a shoe on the floor. An interval of 
quiet. Then another thump. Without 
having been conscious of it, Emma Mc- 
Chesney had grown to love the noises 
that accompanied Jock's retiring and ris- 
ing. His dressing was always signalized 
by bangings and thumping. His splash- 
ings in the tub were tremendous. His 
morning plunge could be heard all over 
the six-room apartment. Mrs. McChes- 
ney used to call out gaily through thc 
door: 

“Mercy, Jock! You sound like a school 
of whales coming up for air.” 

“You'll think I'm a school of sharks 
when it comes to breakfast," Jock would 
call back. “Tell Annie to make enough 
toast, Mum. She's the tightest thing 
with the toast I ever did—" 

The rest would be lost in a final surging 
splash. 

THE noises in the room across the hall 

had subsided now. She listened more 
intently. No, a drawer banged. Another. 
Then: 

" Hasn't my gray suit come back from 
the tailor's?" 

“Tt was to be sponged, too, you know. 
He said he'd bring it Wednesday. This 
is Tuesday." 

"Oh!" Another bang. Then: "Night, 
Mother!" 

“Good night, dear." Creaking sounds. 
then a long, comfortable sigh of complete 
relaxation. 

Emma McChesney went on with her 
brushing. She brushed her hair with the 
usual number of swift even strokes, from 
the top of the shining head to the waist. 
She braided her hair into two plaits, 
Gretchen fashion. Millions of scanty- 
locked women would have given all they 

ossessed to look as Emma McChesney 
looked standing there in kimono and 
gown. She flicked out the light. Then 
she, too, relaxed upon her pillow with a 
little sigh. Quiet fell on the little apart- 


ment. The street noises came up to her, 
now roaring, now growing faint. Emma 
McChesney lay there sleepless. She lay 


flat, hands clasped across her breast, her 
braids spread out on the pillow. In the 
darkness of the room the years rolled 
before her in panorama: her girlhood, 
her marriage, her unhappiness, Jack; the 
divorce, the struggle for work, those ten 
years on the road. Those ten years on 
the road! How she had hated them— 
and loved them. The stuffy trains, the 
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“Emma, in another minute I'm going to grow sentimental, and nothing can stop me” 
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jarring sleepers, the bare little hotel bed- 
rooms, the bad food, the irregular hours, 
the loneliness, the hard work, the disap- 
pointments, the temptations. Yes, but 
the fascination of it, the dear friends she 
had made, the great human lesson of it 
‚ай! And all for Jock. That Jock might 
have good schools, good clothes, good 
books, good surroundings, happy times. 
Why, Jock had been the reason for it all! 
She had swallowed insult because of Jock. 
She had borne the drudgery because of 
Jock. She had resisted temptation, smiled 
under hardship, worked, fought, saved, 
succeeded, all because of Jock. And now 
this pivot about which her whole life had 
revolved was to be pulled up, wrenched 
away. 


VER Emma McChesney, lying there 

in the dark, there swept one of those 
unreasoning night-fears—the fear of liv- 
ing; the fear of life; a straining of the 
eyeballs in the dark; the pounding of 
heart-beats. 

She sat up in bed. Her hands went to 
her face. Her cheeks were burning and 
her eyes smarted. She felt that she must 
see Jock—at once. Just to be near him, 
to touch him; to take him in her arms, 
with his head in the hollow of her breast, 
as she used to when he was a baby. Why, 
he had been a baby only yesterday. And 
now he was a man. Big enough to stand 
alone, to live alone, to do without her. 

Emma McChesney flung aside the 
covers and sprang out of bed. She thrust 
her feet in slippers, groped for the kimono 
at the foot of the bed and tiptoed to the 
door. She listened. No sound from the 
other room. She stole across the hall, 
stopped, listened, gained the door. It was 
open an inch or more. Just to be near 
him, to know that he lay there, sleeping! 
She pushed the door very, very gently. 
‘Then she stood in the doorway a moment, 
scarcely breathing, her head thrust for- 
ward, her whole body tense with listening. 
She could not hear him breathe! She 
caught her breath again in that unreason- 
ing fear and took a quick step forward. 

“Stop or ГЇ shoot!" said a voice. 
Simultaneously the light flashed on. Emma 
McChesney found herself blinking at a 
determined young man who was steadily 
pointing a short, chubby, businesslike 
looking steel affair in her direction. Then 
the hand that held the steel dropped. 

“What is this, anyway?" demanded 
Jock rather crossly. “А George Cohan 
comedy?” 

Emma McChesney leaned against the 
foot of the bed rather weakly. 

“What did you think—” 

“What would you think if you heard 
someone come sneaking along the hall, 
stopping, listening, sneaking to your door, 
and then opening it, and listening again, 
and sneaking in? What would you think 
it was? How did I know you were going 
around making social calls at two o'clock 
in the morning!" 


Suddenly Emma McChesney began to : 


laugh. She leaned over the footboard 
and laughed hysterically, her head in her 
arms. Jock stared a moment in offended 
disapproval. Then the humor of it 
caught him, and throwing himself on the 
bed he buried his head in his pillow to 
stifle unseemly shrieks. 

As suddenly as she had begun to laugh 
Mrs. McChesney became very sober. 


“Stop it, Jock! Tell me, why weren't 
you sleeping?" 

“I don't know,” replied Jock, as sud- 
denly solemn. ‘‘I—sort of—began to 
think, and I couldn't sleep.” 

* What were you thinking of?" 

Jock looked down at the bedclothes and 
traced a pattern with one forefinger on 
the sheet. Then he looked up. 

“Thinking of you.” 

“Oh!” said Emma McChesney, like a 
bashful schoolgirl. ‘‘Of—me!” 

Jock sat up very straight and clasped 
his hands about his knees. “I got to 
thinking of what I had said about having 
made good all alone. "That's rot. It 
isn't so. I was striped with yellow like 
a stick of lemon candy. If I’ve got this 
far, it’s all because of you. Гуе been 
thinking all along I was the original elec- 
tric altar when you've really had 
to get out and crank me every few miles." 

Into Emma McChesney’s face there 
came a wonderful look. It was the sort 
of look with which a newly-made angel 
might receive her crown and harp. It 
was the look with which a war-hero sees 
the medal pinned on his breast. It was 
the look of one who has come into her 
Reward. "Therefore: 

"What nonsense!" said Emma Mc- 
Chesney. “If you hadn't had it in you, 
it wouldn't have come out." 

“It wasn't in me, in the first place,” 
contested Jock stubbornly. “ You planted 
it.” 

From her stand at the foot of the bed 
she looked at him, her eyes glowing 
palettes and brighter with that wonderful 
look. 

“Now see here,"—severely—"'I want 
you to go to sleep. I don't intend to 
stand here and dispute about your ethical 
innards at this hour. I'm going to kiss 
you again." 

“Oh, well, if you must,” grinned Jock 
resignedly, and folded her in a bear-hug. 


EMMA McCHESNEY it seemed 
that the next three weeks leaped by, 
not by days, but in one great bound. 
And the day came when a little, chatter- 
ing, animated group clustered about the 
slim young chap who was fumbling with 
his tickets, glancing at his watch, signal- 
ing a porter for his bags, talking, laughing, 
trying to hide the pangs of departure 
under a cloak of gayety and badinage 
that deceived no one. Least of all did 
it deceive the two women who stood 
there. The eyes of the older woman 
never left his face. The eyes of the 
younger one seldom were raised to his, 
bur she saw his every expression. Once 
Emma McChesney's eyes shifted a little 
so as to include both the girl and the boy 
in her gaze. Grace Galt in her blue serge 
and smart blue hat was worth a separate 
glance. 

Sam Hupp was there, T. A. Buck, 
Hopper, who was to be with him in 
Chicago for the first few weeks, three or 
four of the younger men in the office, 
frankly envious and heartily congratula- 
tory. 

They followed him to his train, all 
laughter and animation. 

“Tf this train doesn't go in two minutes," 
said Jock, "I'll get scared and chuck the 
whole business. Funny, but [I'm not 
so keen on going as I was three wecks 
ago." 


His eyes rested on the girl in the blue 
serge and the smart hat. Emma Mc- 
Chesney saw that. She saw that his eyes 
still rested there as he stood on the obser- 
vation platform when the train pulled 
out. The sight did not pain her as she 
thought it would. There was success in 
every line of him as he stood there, hat 
in hand. There was assurance in every 
breath of him. His clothes, his skin, his 
clear eyes, his slim body, all were as they 
should be. He had made a place in 
the world. He was to be a builder of 
ideas. She thought of him, and of the 
girl in blue serge, and of their children- 
to-be. 

Her 


Her breast swelled exultingly. 
er handiwork. She looked 


head came up. 

This was 
at it, and found that it was good. 

* Let's strike for the afternoon and call 
it a holiday," suggested Buck. 

Emma McChesney turned. The train 
was gone. “T. A., you'll never grow up." 

“Never want to. Come on, let's play 
hooky, Emma." 

"Can't. I've a dozen letters to get 
out, and Miss Loeb wants to show me 
that new knickerbocker design of hers." 


"THEY drove back to the office almost 
in silence. Emma McChesney made 
straight for her desk and began dictating 
letters with an energy that bordered on 
fury. At five o'clock she was still work- 
ing. At five-thirty T. A. Buck came in 
to find her still surrounded by papers, 
samples, models. 

“What is this?” he demanded wrath- 
fully, “an all-night session?” 

Emma McChesney looked up from her 
desk. Her face was flushed, her eyes 
bright, but there was about her an in- 
definable air of weariness. 

“Т. A., I'm afraid to go home. TIl 
rattle around in that empty flat like a 
hickory nut in a barrel." 

“Well have dinner down-town and go 
to the theater." 

. "No use. I'll have to go home some- 
time." 

“Now, Emma," remonstrated Buck, 
** you'll soon get used to it. Think of all 
the years you got along without him. 
You were happy, weren't you?" 

"Happy because I had somebody to 
work for, somebody to plan for, some- 
body to worry about. When I think of 
what that flat will be without him— 
Why, just to wake up and know that 
you can say good morning to someone 
who cares! That's worth living for,— 
isn’t it?” 

“Emma,” said T. A. evenly, “do you 
realize that you are virtually hounding 
me into asking you to marry me?” 

“Т. A.!" gasped Emma McChesney. 

“Well, you said you wanted somebody 
to worry about, didn’t you?” 

A little whimsical smile lay lightly on 
his lips. 

id imothy Buck, I'm over forty years 
old. 

“Emma, in another minute I’m going 
to grow sentimental, and nothing can 
stop me." 

She looked down at her hands. There 
fell a little silence. Buck stirred, leaned 
forward. She looked up from the little 
watch that ticked away at her wrist. 

“The minute's up, T. A.,” said Emma 


McChesney. 
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| The Winning Shot 


HE average golfer starts out upon 

1S round of the course with an 

average of seven clubs, which are 

zw likely ‘to be driver, brassie, cleek, 
mid-1ron, mashie, niblick, and putter. 

If each one of these clubs was of equal 
value in the task of securing the proper 
score, upon the basis of one hundred per 
cent for the round, each club would rep- 
resent 4 Playing usefulness of about four- 
teen per cent. But this is where the 
system Cracks. There is one club in the 
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bag that has a greater value than fourteen 
per cent. It is the shortest, lightest and 
smallest club of the entire lot, the simplest 
and yet the hardest to play, the club that 
many unknowns can handle well and yet 
a club that baffles an Evans and a Vardon 
from one year into another. I refer to 
the putter, and I put its playing value 
at forty-five per cent as against fifty-five 
per cent for the remaining six, seven or 
eight clubs needed for the round. 
“Forty-five per cent is too high a 


rating for any one club,” a number of 
experts have said to me; but if I have 
made a mistake here it is on the short 
side. I only wish some of those who 
underrate the tremendous value of the 
putter had been at Brookline last Sep- 
tember when the Open Championship of 
America was at stake. If they had, they 
would have gone well beyond my compu- 
tation and put the value of the putter at 
seventy-five per cent. Alec Smith, the 
well-known professional, kept track of 
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Harold Hilton putting 


The former Amateur Champion of England, who swept 
everything before him on his last visit to this country 


different scores turned in through this 
tournament, and he figures that of every 
one hundred shots played, seventy-five 
were taken on the putting green. It was 
no uncommon sight there to see crack 
golfers reach greens over four hundred 
yards away in two perfectly played shots, 
and then scatter three or four putts all 
over the green before the bottom of the 
cup was reached. I saw one crack pro- 
fessional get within four feet of a four- 
hundred-yard hole in two shots and 
finally get down in six. He missed his 
three, went well below the cup and then 
took three more coming back. And he 
was no exception to the rule. 


The Case of Chick Evans 
NDOUBTEDLY “the winning shot" 


in golf is the putt. There can be no 
uestion about it. Take the case of 
Charles Evans, Jr., of Chicago, and my- 
self. Our game, our different styles of 
play, have been compared from one end 
of the country to the other for the past 


three or four years. But the Fates were 
kinder to me than they were to Evans. 
They gave Evans a perfect driving style 
from the tee and almost always sure 
results. They gave him control of the 
mid-iron and the mashie, where in my 
opinion he is unexcelled by any amateur 
I have ever seen. They took him in 
triumph from the tee up to the green—a 
perfect golfing machine—and then, right at 
the finish, they denied him the simplest, yet 
often the hardest shot in the bag—the putt. 

On the other hand, the Fates have often 
led me in a roundabout way before I came 
within sight of the green. My weakness 
has been with the wood, the club that 
counts less in general value. But I have 
been strongest where Evans has been 


weakest, and the comparative values of 


driving and putting can be shown in the 
statement that I have won four Amateur 
Championships, while the very fine young 
Chicago golfer has yet to win his first. 
In match play he had every shot except 
one—and that happened to be “the win- 
ning shot" of golf—theshot that makes up 


for a bad drive, a poor mashie pitch, or 
a poor approach, by calling for but one 
putt to the green at the moment of need. 


Some Wonder-Work 


DURING the last championship at 
Garden City I watched Evans prac- 
ticing one morning. I watched with some 
envy the very fine way he drove a dozen 
perfectly hit balls from the tee, straight 
down the course. Then I saw him station 
his caddie one hundred and fifty yards 
away and play twenty-five iron shots in 
succession within six feet of where that 
boy stood. Shot after shot left the club 
on a perfect line and at perfect height, 
dropping within easy reach of the caddie’s 
hand. There wasn’t another golfer in the 
tournament who could have approached 
this work. It was almost miraculous. 
And then, a few minutes later on, I saw 
him putting, and I knew then that he 
still had a lot of trouble ahead of him, for 
even in practice it was easy to see that this 
one shot was still denied him. He lacked 
the confident bearing, and the easy, pen- 
dulum swing with the right follow through 
had not yet come. And yet, before anyone 
blames Evans for this, it should be remem- 
bered that the same fault belongs to 
Harry Vardon, the great English pro- 
fessional, who in other respects is far and 
away the grandest golfer of all time. If 
Vardon's putting was up to the rest of his 
game he could give any golfer alive four 
strokes and romp home in front. If Evans 
could putt like Walter J. Travis it would 
be foolish to stage an Amateur Champion- 
ship in this country. The result would be 
written down in advance. 


Ouimet's Putting 


FRANCIS OUIMET, America’s young 

Open Champion, did very fine work at 
Brookline last fall with wood and iron. 
But with these he was certainly no better 
than Vardon and Ray. He was not so 
good. But he achieved a feat beyond all 
other record incidents and sent his name 
spinning on through golfing history be- 
cause, when the time came, he could 
thump the ball into the cup from almost 
any angle or distance on ihe green. He 
was putting like a champion, and all the 
wizard work of Vardon and Ray up to the 
greens couldn't offset the young Ameri- 
can's ability within twenty feet of the 
cup where he was either “in” or "dead" 
to the hole on his next shot. 

I consider this no fluke, because I know 
that Ouimet is a very fine putter and one 
with a wonderful temperament for the 
game. He has a beautiful putting stroke, 
stands well over the ball and with the 
necessary pendulum motion has a perfect 
follow through. If you follow his play 
you will rarely find him short on any 
putt. He always gives the ball a chance, 
and at Brookline last fall he also gave 
several thousand a series of nervous shocks 
by the way in which he ran on three and 
four feet past the cup—whenever he 
missed. Buthealways holed coming back, 
showing that his confidence was supreme. 


Hard Fight Ahead 


HEN I met Ouimet for the first 
time at Garden City in the 1913 
championship, I had not formed any 
opinion as to the work I had ahead until 
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I saw him make his first putt. Then I 
knew that I had my work cut out, for this 
part of his game impressed me at once, 
and I knew what it meant to meet a high- 
class putter in match play. He soon 
began dropping eight, ten and twelve- 
footers, and I had all I could do to stay 
with him. In fact, at the end of twenty- 
five holes I was one down with a good 
chance of losing the twenty-sixth, until I 
managed to stick a long iron shot up and 
go down in one putt. 


New Angle 


"THERE is a new angle in this connec- 
tion that I should like to bring out. 
We all know that there is less of the 
physical and more of the psychological in 
putting than in any other part of golf. 
l'o be putting well the golfer must have 
absolute control of his nerves, for nervous- 
ness shows more upon the green than any- 
where else. If a dave is ten feet off line 
no great damage results as a rule; but if 
a putt is one half of an inch off line the 
shot is absolutely wasted. So it is my 
belief that a man must conserve his nerv- 
ous force if he is to keep putting well 
through a tournament. 

You may get an example of this by 
watching Mathewson pitch a ball game. 
He works just about hard enough to win. 
If the Giants give Mathewson five or six 
runs to work on, you never see him trying 
to pitch his arm off for a shut out. He is 
content to take it fairly easy, always 
keeping his game well in hand, but never 
working at top speed until they begin to 
crowd him again. In this way he can 
keep in better shape for emergencies, and 
his arm won't feel the bad effects at his 
next start. 

It's the same way in golf. I know how 
hard it is, what a strain there is attached, 
in winning an amateur championship at 
match play. For this reason I pay no 
attention to the medal play round except 
to try and qualify safely. I merely take 
it as it comes, not bothering over any 
missed shots, because I am not looking 
for any medal score victories. If my first 
match is fairly easy I drift quietly along 
with it, and feel quite content to win by 
a fairly small margin. Then when the 
actual test comes later on in the week I 
am still fresh and well able to meet it at 
top form. 

I have kept track of all the Amateur 
Championships of the United States, and 
with one exception I have yet to see the 
winner of the medal round come through 
and win the championship. This one 
exception was the case of Harold Hilton 
at Apawamis іп 1911. Hilton won the 
low medal score and also the champion- 
ship at match play. But I can recall no 
other who has been able to do both. 
Evans has won, as I recall it, five of the 
last seven medal play rounds. But this 
has worked against him in championship 
match play. 

It is hard in any game for a man to 
start off at top speed and hold the pace 
to the end. When a golfer wins a medal 
play round he has set a fast pace from the 
jump, has already started the drain upon 
his nervous system, and later on in the 
week, after successive grinds of thirty-six- 
hole matches this pace will begin to tell. 
And where this nervous strain will show 
most is likely to be in putting. When a 
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Showing how his left hand is over and around the right 


man begins to break under the drive and 
the wear and tear of match play, it is 
generally the putter that starts to tell the 
story. And for this reason I don’t believe 
in a golfer starting out to win or try and 
win a medal play round when his main 
goal is still six days away, six days of 
heartbreaking, nerve-racking play, with 
many moments ahead where he will need 
all the reserve force at his command to 
control a situation. 


The Art of Putting 


“I KNOW well enough,” remarked a 

golfer recently, “that putting is the 
most valuable part of golf. But how can 
a poor putter learn to become a good 
one?” 

The answer is obvious: By practicing, 
and practicing only in the right way. 
You see golfers standing on a tee prac- 
ticing driving for an hour or so at a time, 
or putting the same time into iron shots. 
And then perhaps they will practice putt- 
ing ten or fifteen minutes. When I 


started golf I spent as much time, or more, 
at putting as I did with all other clubs 
put together. I worked for hours at a 
time—worked, worked, and worked until 
I obtained confidence in my club. I have 
frequently practiced putting all the morn- 
ing, and then have gone out to play in 
the afternoon, when I had the day off 
for play. 

But at the same time one must prac- 
tice intelligently. Routine practice with- 
out giving any thought to the shot will 
not help nearly so much. 

To become a good putter I believe that 
a man should stand well over the ball, 
so that he can all the easier get the line 
of the putt. I don’t believe in stooping 
over too far, for this is likely to develo 
a feeling of cramped play. And by stand- 
ing fairly erect there isn’t the same ten- 
dency to jab or stab at the ball as there 
is when one is crouched with the putter 
held low. The good putter should swing 
the club with a pendulum motion, using 
his hands and wrists with the body per- 
fectly still. And by all means he should 
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look at the ball and not the hole, despite 
advice given to the contrary. If all 
golfers would practice looking at the ball, 
looking at the back of it, just where the 
club should strike, they would soon find 
an immediate improvement in this part 
of their game. But most of them, when 
they do practice, forget about this im- 
portant feature. Try this scheme of 
looking at the ball until the putter has 
started it upon the way to the hole, and 
you will be surprised at the number of 
strokes you can save in a single round. 

The point I am trying to bring out is 
that the putt is the winning shot in golf, 
the one shot to be developed above all 
others. I don’t mean to say that driving 
and iron play are not important. They 
are, of course. But no other two clubs in 
the bag, combined, are as important as 
the putter, in so far as the art of scoring 
is concerned. 
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**Couldn't Miss a Putt” 
‘Two men come back together toward 


the clubhouse from a round at tourna- 
ment golf. 

Get the loser off to one side and ask 
him just how he managed to get beaten. 
Nine times out of ten he won’t even refer 
to his opponent’s good driving or his iron 
play. "Why," hell say, "the fellow 
couldn't miss a putt. He was holding the 


ball from any old distance or angle. I - 


never had a chance." 

Or, more than likely, he will hand you 
this: “I was playing well enough except 
that my putting was off. I took three 
putts on four greens and missed three or 
four easy ones I should have landed. 
Why, if I had been putting even fairly: 
well—" etc., etc. 

It's always the putter that comes in 
for most of the post-mortem conversation. 


Jerry Travers 


Playing the club which he thinks is almost as impor- 
tant as all the other clubs put together— the putter 


If a man is putting well he is a hard man 
foranyonetobeat. Ifheis putting poorly 
there isn't much chance for him to win. 


Vardon vs. McDermott 


"TAKE the case of Vardon against Mc- 
Dermott, conceded by most to be the 
greatest all-around golfers in England 
and America respectively. They met last 
season twice in America in the same com- 

etition. The first time was at Shawnee. 
n that first meeting they were about the 
same from the tee and through the fair- 
way up to the putting green. But 
McDermott was putting steadily, taking 
two putts to the green only and getting 
most of his four footers. Vardon's putt- 
ing, on the other hand, was quite erratic. 
He was uncertain upon three- and four- 
foot putts and uncertain as to getting 
down in two from fifteen or twenty feet 
away. The result was that McDermott, 
at the end of seventy-two holes, led the 
wonderful English player by thirteen or 
fourteen strokes—an exceptionally wide 
margin and all picked up in apparently 
the simplest part of the game. 

In any professional tournament it is 
always the one who is putting that wins 
the money. There is no great difference 
among the leaders from the tee or in 
their iron play. But on the day of the 
tournament two or three from the bunch 
will fall into a fine putting streak, and 
they will be unbeatable And if they are 
not putting exceptionally well they stand 
very little chance. 

To continue the case of Vardon and 
McDermott: McDermott was playing 
very good golf at Brookline in the last 
American Open Championship, about as 
well as he had played at Shawnee the 
month before. But a certain unfortunate 
incident had arisen in connection with a 
remark McDermott is said to have made 
regarding the two British golfers, and the 
American came in for a certain amount of 
criticism. The incident was enough to 
get decidedly upon his nerves, and the 
result immediately showed in his putting. 
This part of his game fell away, a part of 
his wonderful confidence vanished— for 
there never was a more confident golfer 
in any tournament—and McDermott's 
putting suffered far beyond any other 

art of his game. So in place of leading 

ardon thirteen or fourteen strokes, it 
was Vardon who led the chief American 
hope by a fair margin. And Vardon was 
headed off in turn, not by any seasoned 
professional who was master of wood and 
iron, but by a twenty-year-old amateur 
who knew the shortest distance оп the green 
from the ball into the center of the cup. 


Control of Emotions 


ONE of the main points attached to 
good putting is control over emotions. 
The golfer who misses a putt and then 
immediately goes into the air has a hard 
time ahead. He must develop the habit 
of forgetting a bad shot and centering his 
entire attention upon the next hole on 
beyond. Many a fine golfer who had a 
good chance to win some important 
tournament has lost out because he let 
a bad putt get upon his nerves. 
To show the importance of developing 
this temperament, take the case of Alec 
Smith. Three or four years ago Smith 
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came to the last hole with a chance to win 
the Open Championship of America. At 
the last green it had settled to one short 
putt, a putt of less than three feet. He 
had that putt left to become champion. 
He stepped up, putted and missed. It 
must have been a hard blow to him, but 
if he was upset no one in the crowd could 
tell it from his expression. He had him- 
self too well under control. And in place 
of brooding over his misfortune he very 
promptly forgot about it, and in the play 
off from the triple tie which had resulted 
with himself, J. J. McDermott, and young 
Macdonald Smith, Alec resumed at his old 
pace and won handily. The 
ordinary golfer, after having 
come that close to victory only 
to miss an easy shot, would 
have faded out. 

Almost the same thing hap- 
pened last year in the Metro- 1. 
politan Open. There is keen 
rivalry between Alec Smith and 
Jack McDermott, who have 
won most of the American Open 
Championships of late years. 
They were playing at Salisbury, 
New Jersey, and the play was 
nip and tuck. One stroke might 
decide the match. Coming to 
a short hole, a par three, Smith 
pitched to the green. His ap- 
proach putt ran up within three 
feet of the hole. He putted for 
his three and missed, the ball 
trickling eighteen inches be- 
yond the cup. Then, careless 
for the moment, he putted 
loosely for his four and missed 
that, taking four putts and re- 
quiring a five at an acute stage 
of the match. 

This loss of two strokes under 
such conditions would have un- 
nerved most golfers. Smith 
was apparently undisturbed. 
“Oh, I'll get those two back 
somewhere else," he remarked as he walked 
to the next tee. He promptly eliminated 
that disastrous hole from his mental make- 
up, forgot all about it, stuck to his work as 
if nothing had happened, and finally won 
by a small margin. If he had let the loss 
of those two putts stick with him for even 
one hole he probably would have been 
eliminated. But he had made it a matter 
of habit to try and forget all the bad turns 
of fortune and to play each hole as if he 
were making a fresh start. 

Compare Smith's case with that of 
thousands who, after missing a putt, 
show their temper or their worry, and 
who seem to be unable to forget their 
latest mistake. A golfer can practice the 
development of the right mental condi- 
tion just as he can practice the develop- 
ment of a swing. Too many people make 
their practice purely physical. 

I know in my own case, earlier in my 
career, І have lost my temper and always 
with disastrous effects. I lost a good 
chance to win a championship, by get- 
ting into a rage because a photographer 
snapped his camera just as pe playing 
my shot. I was up at the time in an 
important match, but went all to pieces 
and was soon beaten badly. After that 
experience I made a point of keeping my 
temper well under control, of accepting 
each shot and each condition as it came. 
It was hard work, but I was more than 
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repaid. Only last fall in the Amateur 
Championship, when my opponent had 
just sunk a long putt a friend of his 
cheered just as [was starting to try for 
mine. fa earlier years this outbreak 
almost at my elbow would have got on 
my nerves. But I refused to let :t bother 
me, waited a moment, and then managed 
to get down a fifteen-footer for a half. 


The Short Game in General 
OT only putting, but the short game 


in general must be cultivated. The 
chip shot from off the green is a highly 


Jerry Travers’s Rules for Putting 


Stand well over the ball and keep your 


head still. 


Keep your eye on that ball and don’t 


move your body. 


Cut out the jab or the stab, learn the 
pendulum swing and get a follow 


through with the club. 


Cultivate, in practice as well as play, 
the knack of always being a trifle beyond 
Make a steady 
practice of always giving the ball a 


the hole if you miss. 


chance. 


Cultivate the habit of concentration. 


Cultivate the habit of confidence and 
determination, for mental faults can be 


improved as well as physical ones. 


And then practice putting wherever and 


whenever you get the chance. 


important one. When Ouimet was fight- 
ing for his chance to tie Vardon and Ray 
at Brookline this shot came to his help 
in wonderful fashion. Coming to the last 
four holes he had to finish under par with 
4-3-3-4 to have a chance. At the fifteenth 
he played his approach badly, and the 
ball sailed out to the right of the green, 
well off line. The green was a treacherous 
one and he had to get fairly close to nail 
his needed four. If he hadn't had full 
control of this shot America's hope would 
have faded then and there. But he chipped 
up dead within a foot of the cup and saved 
the occasion. 


The Psychology of Putting 


"[ HERE is nothing that so jolts an op- 
ponent as a long putt that finds the 
cup. I have had a better chance than 
most to observe this feature through my 
own erratic work from the tee. In many 
a match my opponent has outdriven me 
and played a far better second shot. He 
would be on the green in two while I was 
off in the rough in two. Naturally it 
looked an easy hole for him. But after 
coming up in three and then sinking a ten 
or a fifteen putt for a four, the situation 
had suddenly changed. In place of hav- 
ing the hole without a fight he suddenly 
found himself with a three- or a four-foot 
putt for a half. Two or three holes of 


this type are enough to get upon any 
golfer's nerves, however strong they may 
scem. 

I know, because I've had the same 
medicine handed back to me. And as it is 
easier to play with your nerves unruflled, 
I would rather be the one to be getting 
down the twelve- and fifteen-footers for a 
four than to be called on to sink the four- 
foot putts for a half. It works with 
double force. You are elated and your 
opponent is correspondingly depressed— 
if he misses—which he will soon start 
doing if such conditions as these con- 
tinue for a hole or two. 


The Second Shot 
NEXT to putting, what is 


known asthe "second shot" 
is the most valuable in the 
game. If a man has control of 
his mid-iron or mashie he is 
always dangerous. This shot 
is much more important in my 
opinion than the tee shot, And 
in regard to the mashie I have 
noticed an interesting shift of 
late. I watched Vardon closely 
when at work with his club and 
saw that he did not take nearly 
so much turf as most golfers do. 
In fact he took very little, play- 
ing a much moredelicatestroke. 
This second shot is the one 
wherein the professionals as a 
rule have a big advantage over 
.most amateurs. A first-class 
amateur is likely to drive as 
well as a professional, or in 
close range. He is likely to 
putt as well. But there are 
few amateurs who can use mid- 
iron and mashie with those who 
make a living from the game. 
One of the main points to re- 
member in playing this shot is 
to keep your head still, your 
eye glued on that ball, and not to sway 
the body. Most golfers want to do too 
much work. They are not content to let 
the club help them out or to figure in 
the stroke. Arms, body, legs and head 
are all used in a wild jumble that brings 
on disaster. In both putting and approach- 
ing more shots are missed by moving the 
head than through any other agency. 


Another Aid 


HERE is still another aid to the short 
game in golf, and that is the practice 

of concentration. Never take your mind 
off your play for a second. This is a 
fault, this lack of concentration, that 
many very fine golfers have. They don't 
come by it naturally and they have never 
practiced it. If all the best friends I ever 
had in the world were following a match 
in which I was playing I would never 
know they were around. I have seen 
Travis in a friendly four-ball match fail 
even to smile when someone sprung a 
good joke. He would be so intent upon 
the play that he would refuse to let апу 
outside element enter his thoughts. And 
then, later on in the clubhouse, after the 
match was over, he would probably recall 
the joke or the funny incident with a laugh. 
This matter of concentration is one 
too often overlooked in golf. It is es- 

(Continued on page 63) 


“I fear I trespass. But I and my poor good 
beasts of the Ark are footsore and cold. 
Dare we halt upon your land, to rest?" 


Aunt Jane and the 


Lion- Tamer 


By Katharine Holland Brown 


«e UT thatout, Elizabeth Ann. You 
know very well I'm not jealous 
of your marrying Jerr Ledyard; 
or anybody else.’ Henn my 

grandson, rose up with all the arrogant 

majesty of six feet two, and twenty-four 
omniscient years. He glowered at his 
sister. His bie hand shut down hard on 
the chair back. Times when Henry gets 
on his high horse, he's so like his great- 
grandfather Stafford that he fairly makes 
me jump. He's just my own dear, grim 

Puritan father over again. Cold, austere 

port, dark, sternly flashing eyes, jaw of 

granite, harsh, peremptory tongue. And, 
down inside, as tender-hearted as a baby. 

“ But what gets me is the—the colossal 
nerve of the fellow! When he has a dozen 
good offers, right here in New York, to 
chuck ’em all, and stick you and his Tech 
diploma under his arm and calmly an- 
nounce that he’s going to hit the trail for 
Ecuador and try out a new stunt in 
hydraulic mining! Haul my sister down 
to that God-forsaken country, away from 
all civilization! You'll have to live in a 
galvanized-iron shack, hung up against 
the mountain-side. You'll have to eat 
out of a tin can, with the can-opener, very 
like. You'll have to wade right back into 
barbarism. And all because you imagine 
that pin-feathered kid is the greatest 
engineer of the century, and you’re bound 
to back him up in all his crazy schemes. 
Can you beat it!” 

“Don’t want to beat it,” said Elizabeth 
Ann serenely. She sat in the deep win- 
dow, swinging her feet and twisting the 
great blazing diamond round and round 
on her third finger. Her apple-blossom 
face was bland with satisfaction. “Any 
little old mining job, with Jerry thrown 
in, is quite good enough for me. And I 
don't just imagine that Jerry is the great- 
est engineer of the century. I know he 
is. One of these days, hell come across 
with an ore-reduction formula that will 
make all you sniffy conservatives sit up 
and gasp. No use doing the gloomy 
grouch, Buddy. I’m going to marry 
Jerry, and tag down to Ecuador or wher- 
ever else he wants me to tag, and be 
happy ever after. So there!" 

She settled back with a conclusive 
bounce, and fell to admiring her ring 
again. I reflected that when a girl of 
twenty-two has the sun, moon, and stars 
in her pocket and sits twirling the rest of 
the solar system round her finger, her 
clder brother but wastes his soul in vain 
reproach. But there's a bulldog streak in 
Henry. He can't let go. Апу more than 
my dear stubborn father ever could. 

“Oh, your Jerry is a wonder, all right," 
he growled. “But take it from me, he's 
like all the Ledyards. Pack of moon-eyed 
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dreamers, every mother's son of 'em. 
Always hikin' out for the foot of the rain- 
bow, always limpin' home, stung. Look 
at Jerry's father, sinking his whole in- 
heritance in that wild Tennessee land, 
then struggling along on his salary the 
rest of his days!" 

“Well, he thought there was coal on 
it, you know. And there was. Stacks 
Nowadays, since the railroad was put 
through, Jerry and his brothers are clear- 
ing twenty bud cent on the original in- 
vestment. The old gentleman was a bit 
far-sighted, that was all." 

"Far-sighted? Maybe. But what 
about Jerry's grandfather? That piefaced 
old Dutchman who spent nine years 
hanging over a crucible, trying to make 
gold out of horseshoes? Call that far- 
sighted, too?” 

“Not so far-sighted that he didn’t 
stumble on a cheap process for hardening 
steel, and clear half a million off it. You'd 
forgotten that, hadn't you? Want any 
more moon-eyed instances, dear?" 


HENRY grew an inch taller. His 
knuckles whitened on the chair back. 
I twinkled at his mounting rage yet I 
felt sorry, too, for I knew the boy was 
suffering. Henry and Elizabeth Ann have 
always been particular pals, and, as he 
frankly owns, he sure does long to knock 
the block off any ‘fellow who dares cast 
sheep's-eyes at her. 

“I don't give a whoop for instances. 
The fact remains that you're going to 
leave us all, and go streaking off to the 
ends of the earth with that visionary cub. 
You'll put up with all sorts of privations, 
and never realize how miserable you are, 
just because you think he's the whole 
thing. Worse, you'll keep right on think- 
ing he's the whole thing. You'll shut 
your eyes to his failures, you'll gloat over 
his successes, you'll stick by him like glue. 
And no matter how tough a life you must 
face in that wilderness, you'll bluff it out 
and pretend you love it. I know you." 

“I sha'n't need to bluff. I will love it. 
Every inch!" Elizabeth Ann was roused 
at last. Her round cheek crimsoned. Her 
blue eyes flamed. “Tl love any life that's 
lived with Jerry! Won't I, Gran?” She 
turned to me swiftly. There was a sudden 
wistful tremor in her voice. 

“Yes, child, you’re right. You will 
love it, all. It'll be like—" I halted. 
When you get to be seventy-six, going on 
seventy-seven, you'll find your willful old 
wits doubling back and back, like old 
hounds on a far-away trail. Past Henry's 
face of ire, past Elizabeth Ann's blue 
questioning eyes, I looked away, down 
that vista of years. Away, away, past 
my wide, bright drawing-room, past the 


snowy, gay Park, far down a long dim 
turnpike to a glowing autumn woodland. 
Beyond that woods stood a low log hut, 
set in half-cleared pioneer fields. And 
shining across those fields, as on a magic 
screen of memory, unrolled once more 
that wild enchanting romance. 

I reached out and patted my grand- 
daughter's sturdy small hand. 

“Yes, Elizabeth Ann. No matter how 
long the road, you and your Jerry will win 
out together in the end, be sure. It'll be 
like it was with my Aunt Jane and the 
lion-tamer." 

"Aunt Jane and the lion-tamer?" 
Henry, angry-eyed, yet a bit shamefaced 
at his outbreak, caught at my words. 

"Yes. Yonders Aunt Jane. In my 
cabinet of daguerreotypes. Taken with 
my father, about 1845, I guess. She was 
his youngest sister, you know, and they 
two were great chums, just like you and 
Elizabeth Ann. Can't you find them? 
My father is a big severe-looking man 
with his hair in a roach, and Aunt pane 
is the tall girl standing beside his chair, 
in a black silk dolman with cornucopia 
sleeves, and a coal-scuttle bonnet with 
roses, and lace mitts, and a wine merino 
skirt with nine flounces." 

Henry observed the daguerreotype 
gravely. 

“Your Aunt Jane was a looker, all 
right. But Great-grandfather Stafford— 
Gosh, Granny, did all the Pilgrim Fathers 
sport such a stern and rock-bound jaw?" 

“That’s the great-grandfather you're 
named for, Henry," said Elizabeth Ann 
innocently. “The one you resemble so 
much, Gran says. What about Aunt 
pane and her lion-tamer, Granny? Go 

ack to 1845, and take us along!’ 

She didn't need to ask. For I'd already 
started back down the highway to 1845, 
and it was easy enough to take the chil- 
dren along. 


OWEVER, to be accurate, it was the 

spring of 'st that Father brought us 
all out West to Ohio, all the way from 
New Ipswich. Seven of us there were, in 
our double log cabin, deep in that new 
lonely country: Father, my little step- 
mother, Aunt Jane, the three small boys, 
and myself, a little, roly-poly, tousle- 
headed youngster. At that time, Aunt 
Jane was an elderly maiden lady, aged 
twenty-eight. We children were very 
proud of her even if she was an old 
maid, for she was reckoned highly ac- 
complished. She had studied both Latin 
and Greek at the 'Cademy, and she could 
play the melodeon, and she had made a 
large wreath, from the hair of our dead 
relatives, which took the blue ribbon at 
the New Hampshire State Fair. She was 
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straight and tall, with black hair fine as 
silk, and soft pale cheeks like a white rose 
petal, and great soft glowing black eyes: 
But those silken braids were bound close 
under a tight net, seemly to her advanc- 
ing years, and those starry eyes were 
shadowed by thick lashes that hardly ever 
lifted. Like many another woman of her 
age and time, she lived as remote from the 
real world as any cloistered nun. And 
then one day the lion-tamer rode by. 

Clear as daylight, I can see little tow- 
headed Thomas, as he came splitting into 
the cabin. His yellow mop stood straight 
up, his blue eyes popped out on his cheeks. 
I’ve never understood why he didn’t ex- 
plode on the spot. 

“Oh, Father! Oh, Mother! Oh, Aunt 
Jane!"—the words fairly splattered out of 
him. “Circus! Monkeyth! Ponies! An’ 
a gold chariot. An'a—a/ion/ Oh—Oh!” 

Out of the cabin we children rushed, 
pell-mell. Mind you, not one of us had 
ever seen a circus. The cavalcade at our 
barnyard gate was the Arabian Nights 
and the Queen o' Sheba’s caravan rolled 
into one. Yet as I look back, what a 
forlorn little caravan, that wandering 
pageant of the fifties! One battered gilt 
wagon; two tired muddy ponies; a spotted 
coach dog; four homesick monkeys, shiv- 
ering and whining in the keen September 
wind; and, lone in his rusty cage, a 
patient moth-eaten old lion. | 

Eyes bulging, we tiptoed close. The 
owner didn’t notice us at first. He was a 
great yellow-headed man, taller than my 
father, a Viking creature, but hollow-eyed 
and ragged and pale. He crouched in a 
fence corner, binding up the spotty dog's 
torn paw with awkward tender hands. 
The spotty dog whimpered and licked 
his face. He tinkered away patiently 
with rag and liniment, crooning in deep 
mellow guttural: 

“So, mein Schátzchen! Асһ, the cruel 
thorns! Alas, the cruel Amerika, so bleak, 
so unkind! Alas, we foolish ones! Why 
must we wander, so far from our own 
Fatherland—" 


"THEN he looked up and saw us four 

goggle-eyed infants staring at him. 
But he looked past us, straight at Aunt 
Jane. And over his gaunt handsome face 
the blood leaped to his yellow hair. 

“А thousand pardons, Fräulein!” He 
sprang to his feet. He snatched off his 
tattered cap, and bowed very low. I 
gaped. Never in my born days had I 
seen anybody bow like that. It was like 
a prince in a fairy book. “I fear I tres- 
pass. But I and my poor good beasts of 
the Ark are footsore and cold. Dare we 
halt upon your land, to rest?" 

"You must ask my brother. It is his 
farm," said Aunt Jane with dignity. “But 
I have never known him to turn away a 
stranger," she added, and her soft cheeks 
turned faintly pink. “Bring your cara- 
van up the lane. I can promise you food 
and a night's rest." 

We four looked at each other. Our 
mouths fell open. A glimpse at a circus 
were Paradise enow. But a circus that 
stayed all night! And the lion-tamer 
must fill even that brimmed moment to 
golden overflowing. His eyes dancing, he 
caught up little Thomas and tossed him 
high on the red-and-gilt chariot. Over 
little Thomas's quaking knees he pulled a 
faded spangled robe. Into little Шош: 
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palsied hands he thrust the spangled reins. 
Up our own lane little Thomas rode in 


- state, driving the piebald pontes, glorious 


as an infant Phaeton. Heaven could hold 
no more. 

But Father’s brows darkened at our 
all-but-frenzied tale. 

“To be sure we'll keep him the night. 
He looks beat out. So do his nags. But 
my house is no tavern for vagabonds 
and strollers, Jane. A lion-tamer is an 
ungodly business, at best." 

*Lion-tamer, indeed!" Aunt Jane's 
black head tossed under its meek linen. 
Her cheeks grew pinker still. “He's no 
more a lion-tamer than you are! He came 
out last year, all the way from Bavaria, 
to seek his fortune, and he's met with one 
calamity after another. Finally this cir- 
cus fell into his hands. He has no money, 
so he's trudging around the country, try- 
ing to earn enough to feed himself and his 
poor dumb brutes till spring. He a lion- 
tamer! Why, his father is a Lutheran 
parson, and he was reading Xenophon 
when he wasn't knee-high to little l'homas! 
He's an inventor, too, and has made some 
wonderful things, only he's never quite fin- 
ished them. And he plays the violin—" 

“От. At least, he is ready to give a 
full account of himself," said Father, very 
dry indeed. Then Aunt Jane's head 
tossed higher than ever, and she piled an 
extra slab of johnny-cake on the lion- 
tamer's heaped willow plate. 


HIS was a blow. That our hero could 
be the son of a parson! But, queerly 
enough, Aunt Jane's defense didn't pla- 
cate Father one bit. Father was a saint; 
but most saints are a mite bossy. The 
lion-tamer was given his lodging, which 
he repaid fourfold, not only by the witch- 
ery of his violin and his fairy stories, but 
by the fearful joy of letting us, each and 
all, lay a palpitating hand on the very 
mane of the drowsy old lion. But when 
morning came Father was politely ada- 
mant. No, he had considerable waste 
land, but he did not want a worldly circus 
quartered on his ground. The lion-tamer 
had best go on. : 
Aunt Jane made no pleas for him. 


She held her head very high that morn- ` 


ing. Shed hardly look Father's way. 
Right here, however, my little stepmother 
protested gently. 

“How can we send this man away, 
Henry, without some comforts? The 
youth is all but destitute, and his animals 
are half-starved and in pain.” 

“Very well. But I leave their needs in 
your hands, Louisa.” Father's Rock o' 
Gibraltar chin gave a vicious thrust. He 
glared at Aunt Jane, who stood at the 
molding-board, her round arms white as 
the mounded dough. I caught that look. 
My young mouth fell ajar. Never had I 
seen Father glare at anybody like that. 
If he'd given me one such glance, I'd have 
shriveled in my shoes. But Aunt Jane 
never batted an eyelash. One long mo- 
ment her beautiful eyes surveyed him, a 
level, tranquil gaze. Then she turned 
again to her bread board. Her lashes 
drooped over dark unfathomable eyes. 

My stepmother set to work, while we 
children clamored about, wild to help. It 
didn’t strike me as funny, then, not‘one 
bit. But many's the night I've wakened 
and lain shaking in my bed to think of 
the picture that caravan made when 


Mother had finished her dear painstaking 
ministries. First, the spotty dog's paw 
was gently bathed and a wad of rags tied 
on with a piece of red flannel. The spotty 
dog was fat and scant of breath, with a 
broad, plaintive, spotty face; he limped 
and wheezed about like a gouty old gentle- 
man, holding his wrapped foot tenderly 
aloof, and yapping testy alarm if you 
dared even pat him. The monkeys came 
next. Every one of the four had a cold in 
his mournful head. Mother stewed up a 
big pan of molasses and onions, and fed 
each a great saucerful. Then she tore a 
ragged old plaid shawl to strips and tied 
up each queer wizened black head, with a 
tidy knot atop; they looked like so many 
sad little black mammies with the tooth- 
ache. As for the littlest monkey, who was 
coughing dismally, she wound the remains 
of the shawl over his poor little panting 
chest and fastened it with a large brass 

in. 
“T wish you’d do something for the 
poor old lion, Mother,” begged Thomas. 
" He won't even nose at the chunk of side- 
meat I poked into the cage. He just 
grunts and groans and shudders every 
minute." 

“Tt is that his poor bones become, in 
this harsh clime, unto their marrows so 
gefrozen," sighed the lion-tamer. “Ach, 
the dear beast!" His fine gentle face took 
on a tragic shadow. “If I had but a 
greatcoat or a blanket to share with him, 
mein armer Geliebt!” 

Mother reflected. 

“We haven't a blanket to spare. But 
that old Rising Sun bedquilt has consider- 
able warmth left. Step and fetch it, son." 

So out of our barnyard trundled that 
quaint procession, led by the fat spotty 
dog, anxiously holding up his gouty paw. 
Then the four monkeys, in their sober 
head-kerchiefs; and, last of all, the placid 
old lion, his dignity unshaken by the red- 
and-white Rising Sun quilt, hung like a 
toga over his crouched old shoulders. And 
as the caravan drove away, it was to us 
children as if we watched all magic, all 
adventure, drive away down that winding 
road, forevermore. 


HUS the lion-tamer went his way. 

But at dusk, to our amazed delight, 
he pelted in again, eager as a great boy. 
Instead of wandering on through the 
country, he had suddenly decided to settle 
down for the winter. farmer near the 
Crossroads had rented him a cabin. There 
he would stay till spring, earning a little 
by exhibiting his beasts and by giving 
lessons on the violin. 

“Und, in mein leisure, I shall gomplete 
mein inventions!" he cried, his handsome 
visionary face aglow. “Und, ach, Frau- 
lein!” His blue eyes blazed on Aunt 
Jane's remote pale face, “you will come, 
often, und bring de Kinder, to gaze upon 
my beasts? Then I can ask no more." 

I don't remember how Aunt Jane took 
that. But I do remember how Father 
took it. 

“You need not urge any more, children. 
You will accept no such bounty. Occa- 
sionally you may go and look at the 
animals. But pay your way, always. 
You shall not go as guests." 

This was crushing. Pennies among us 
were scarcer than hens’ teeth. But, in- 
credible! Not a week till Aunt Jane 
squandered a whole quarter-dollar in tak- 
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ing us to the show! Nothing was said of 
this at home. But little Thomas was a 
mercenary little dear. Worse, he had a 
direful trick of putting two and two to- 
gether, to make four-and-a-bombshell. 
While we sat studying our Catechism 
that night, out came the bombshell. 

“Tf Aunt Jane and the lion-tamer would 
only get married, then we could go see the 
monkeys as long as we lived. And never 
once pay to get in." 

* Thomas!" Aunt Jane whirled from 
the hearth and dropped her knitting. Her 
cheeks flamed scorching crimson. 

“Thomas, you will learn three psalms 
to-morrow, besides your Catechism. Then, 
perhaps, you will remember to curb a 
heedless tongue." Father's voice was 
steel. He would not look Aunt Jane's 
way. 

Followed a barren month, with no 
glimpse of the beloved animals. But every 
day the lion-tamer stopped by, beaming, 
debonair, bringing tribute: partridges, a 
hatful of nuts, a basket of persimmons, 
puckery-sweet. He was getting on fa- 
mously with his inventions, he assured us. 


*D'you think you can drive me or 
coax me or beat me away? This is 
my man. I am his woman. Neither 
you nor any other man— no, not 
God himself— shall turn me away” 


No, he had not finished one, so far. But 
there was plenty of time. And his dear 
beasts flourished. Y-yes, the monkeys 
still coughed somewhat. And one pony 
was sadly lame. And the worthy old 
lion— Alas, to think of his faithful Nero 
wrung his heart. Yet the amiable Herr 
of the show-boat, who had bought him 
for six dollars and thirty cents, had prom- 
ised to treat him most tenderly; and when 
you considered the quantities which the 
dear one could devour, perhaps it was for 
the best. So he would roll on in his voice 
of mellow thunder, while we youngsters 
listened and adored. 


ONE Saturday he brought his gilded 
chariot and took Aunt y the little 
boys and me for a beatific ride clear to 
the Crossroads, where he bought us pep- 
permint sticks and an orange apiece, like 


the prince he was. Another afternoon 
Aunt Jane put on her pink sunbonnet and 
they two went fishing down the creek, 
coming back at dusk, wind-blown, glow- 
ing, with only two mussy little perch to 
show for their day’s work. To all these 
oings-on, Father never said one word. 
ut his was an ominous silence, mind that. 

At last came the week of protracted 
meeting at Zion Camp, twenty miles 
away. Father hitched up the white- 
topped wagon. Mother packed a bushel 
or so of ham and cheese and mince pies 
and pound cake. And away they two 
went. 

It was a queer lonesome week, without 
the folks. Doubly lonesome because, for 
the first time, the lion-tamer did not come 
near. We youngsters languished to go 
seek him, but Aunt Jane’s glance quenched 
all that. She was very silent, those days. 
Always she wore her nun-look, folded, 
aloof. Yet now and then, in her dark 
eyes, there lit a strange soft flame. 

On the fifth day, the peddler came by. 

“Say, marm, any your men-folks to 
home? Sho, now! stopped by that 


«a 


shack down the creek, and found that 
circus feller in a mighty bad way. Layin’ 
in his bunk, he is, burnin' up with fever, 
an’ plumb out of his head. "Pears like 
swamp fever, or smallpox, I donno." His 
leathery face drew, serious. “I fetched 
him some cold water and built him a good 
fire, but I couldn't stay for no more. The 
neighbors ought to tend to him. An’ all 
o' them hungry animiles a-yappin’ an’ 
whinin' an’ squealin’ around! It's plumb 
scandalous. You ain’t got nothin’ to 
trade to-day? Well, good mornin’.” 

We'd listened, aghast. Lucius and 
Seth and I began to snivel. Little Thomas 
lifted a dismal howl. But Aunt Jane said 
not one word. 

White as chalk, she pushed us out of 
her way and rushed into the kitchen. She 
snatched down the big saddlebags and 
packed them with medicines and linen. 
She crammed a basket with food. Then 
she dashed up to her loft chamber and 
came down with her arms full of clothing. 
Before our staring eyes, she rolled up 
every garment she owned and tied the 
roll to the saddlebags. 

“Lucius, go saddle Firefly. Seth, carry 
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“We have come—’’ Her voice dropped 

away. There was a dreadful silence. 

But Father did not speak, nor move. 
Perhaps he could not 


this basket to the horse-block. Thomas, 
stop roaring, and fetch me a jug of milk. 
Mary Caroline, there’s beans and hominy 
plenty for your supper. Bolt the cabin 
door to-night, and don't be afraid. "Most 
like, the folks will be back to-morrow.” 

She sprang into the saddle. Seth handed 
up the heavy basket. Straight as an 
arrow, white as the white linen bound 
on her beautiful head, down the road at 
a gallop she went, headlong for the lion- 
tamer’s cabin. 

Well! I don’t know how we youngsters 
went through that day. I don’t know 
how we managed to blurt out our story 
when, next day at nooning, Father and 
Mother came home. 

My little stepmother didn’t say one 
word. She never was one to say much. 
My father stood as if turned to stone, his 
big hand gripping mine. Then, without 
a sound, he turned and strode across the 
fields toward the cabin, still gripping my 


hand He didn’t know he had hold of me, 
I reckon. And I tripped and stumbled 
alongside, gulping back scared tears as I 
looked up at his terrible face, and felt 
his big clenching fingers grow cold as ice 
on my own. 


IGHT at the edge of the creek, he 
stopped. Across the creek, some- 
thing was moving in the brush. The 
willows parted. Out stepped Aunt Jane 
carrying a big tin pail. Her black head 
was flung high, her cheeks were red as 
roses. She tripped down to the creek, 
humming a little tune. Then she looked 
up and saw Father and me. And on my 
solemn word and honor, she laughed out, 
a soft merry ripple. 
"Good morning, Brother Henry. 1 


'hope you had a profitable sojourn at 


protracted meeting." 

My father's fingers gripped mine, steel. 
His voice sounded hoarse and from a long 
way off. 

"Jane! What are you doing here? 
Why have you left your home?" 

“ Dear me, didn't the children tell you?" 
Aunt Jane lifted wide, guileless eyes, 
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“Why, I’m nursing the lion-tamer. He 
has the smallpox. And a bad case, too.” 

There was a silence. An eerie chill 
struck through me. Surely this was never 
our own Aunt Jane! All her aloof nun- 
look had faded, vanished. Her decorous 
net was off; the sunlight glowed on the 
great wreathed braids, all roughened and 
curly in the wind. Her face sparkled, her 
whole slim body lilted like a dancing leaf. 

** Jane, come home at once. You shall 
not risk your life for this—this vagrant.” 

“Hoot. I’m strong as an ox. Didn't 
I help nurse you through smallpox, two 
years ago?" 

Father held himself with a hard effort. 

* Jane, you mean this as an act of 
mercy. But you know how the neighbors 
will talk. And this man a mere tramp— 
a foreigner!" 

“Talk? Won't they, though!" Again 
she laughed out, a strange deep bubbling 
laugh, sweet as warm honey. “Surel 
you wouldn't deprive them of that joy!" 

““ Jane, come home. I'll tend that man 
my self—I'll take your place." 

Aunt Jane’s slim hands flew outward 
with a delicious impish gesture. 

“Take my place? My dear brother, 
you could never take my place. He 
doesn’t want just a caretaker. He wants 
me." Again that shameless laughter 
bubbled, high and sweet. 

Then my father’s big body stiffened. 
His dear grim face set. His hand crushed 
down on mine. 

“Jane! You are my beloved young 
sister. You're like my own child to me. 
Never have I laid command on you. But 
now I command you, leave that man. 
Come back to me." 

There was a pause. Then across that 
sunlit water rang Aunt Jane's reply. 
Sixty years ago—yet I can hear that 
ringing answer. I can feel my own shock 
of terror. I shut my eyes, fearful to look, 
lest I should see her totter and fall, struck 
down by heaven for her impious words. 

“For two cents, Henry Stafford,” said 
my Aunt Jane, high and clear, “I'd wade 
straight across this creek and kiss you, 
right on your solemn Presbyterian bald 
spot. And for two cents more, I'd pull 
your solemn Presbyterian ears. You great 
sawney! D'you think you can drive me 
or coax me or beat me away? This is my 
man. Iam his woman. Neither you nor 
any other man—no, not God himself— 
shall turn me away." 


WELL I reckon the neighbors did 
talk! Though we heard nothing. 
And you better believe we said nothing at 
home! Even little Thomas’s daring tongue 
never once lisped Aunt Jane's name. All 
those five endless weeks, my father went 
about his farm, staring, white-faced, silent. 
Every day my little quiet stepmother 
packed the daintiest basket you ever saw, 
for me to leave in the fence corner. Al- 
ways she added some useless loving trifle, 
a gay autumn leaf, a handful of spic 
wild asters, one day her own Е 
muslin tippet, one of the few hoarded bits 
of her own wedding finery. 

“Why are you sending Aunt Jane your 
tippet, Mother?" 

“ Because I want to.” 

I gasped. Never before had Mother 
snipped me up like that. 

She stood looking dubiously at the 
exquisite basket. Dear knows, it was 


fine enough for a prince, and a lion-tamer, 
too. Atop the crusty hot loaves and the 
broth and the roast prairie chickens, she 
had laid a precious fringed napkin, and 
on that the brand-new Mission Duarte: 
though it and the county weekly were the 
only papers that ever came to our hungry 
hands. 

“It’s fixed fine as a party,” I ventured. 

“It is for a party." Then Mother 
turned to the window, where her one 
geranium lifted a gorgeous bloom. Before 
my eyes she broke off that treasured 
blossom and tucked it into the basket. 

“B-but, Mother! Why, you just love 
that geranium!" 

“Yes, and Aunt Jane knows I love it. 
Run along now, dear." 

I ran along, utterly puzzled. (Wasn't 
I the little ninny, though! That I couldn't 
read the tender reassurance to Jane, Jane 
the renegade, in every fold of snowy linen, 
in every petal of cherished bloom!) 

A month passed. The lion-tamer was 
mending now. One day I had glimpsed 
him standing weakly by the cabin door, 
and he waved a thin merry hand to me. 
I ran home, bursting with my news. But 
the next day I sped back, scared and 
trembling. The cabin door was shut 
tight; no smoke rose from the chimney: 
Aunt Jane, lion-tamer, animals and all, 
were gone. 

Even now, I don't like to remember the 
days that followed. We children crept 
about, whispering. My father never spoke. 
He could not swallow his food, he could 
not sleep. Hour on hour he stood at the 
cabin door, peering away down the road, 
his stern eyes grown suddenly dim and 
old. But my little stepmother went about 
her work as always, her face serene, her 
worn little hands working patiently, 
silently on. 


AND at sundown on the third day, 
Aunt Jane came home. 

It was like this strange new punt fine 
to carry it off with a high hand, to drive 
up the lane in the one grand coach that 
the Crossroads boasted, dressed in a mar- 
velous flowing rose-colored gown of lute- 


string and a bonnet all dancing rose- : 


colored plumes, and looking like a young 
empress. Beside her sat the lion-tamer, 
pale and wan, yet new-shaven and finely 
clad, and handsome as a young god, with 
his gaunt upstanding body, his yellow 
Viking head. We children huddled at the 
doorstone, an awed flock. Aunt Jane 
stepped down first, her wide silken skirts 
rustling, and her beautiful head flung high. 
Midway in the path, she stopped. The 
cabin door opened. There stood my fa- 
ther and mother, staring, blank. 

“This is my husband." Aunt Jane 
turned and presented him, with a swoop- 
ing curtsy. "We were married in the 
village two days ago by Parson Fletcher." 
She paused, looking straight at my father. 
Her dark eyes narrowed. “I wished to 
wait till he was stronger, but he would not 
have it so.” 

My father looked steadily back at her. 
He did not say one word. 

“And now we have come—” 

Aunt Jane faltered. Her eyes clung to 
my father’s unmoving face. 

“We have come—" 

Her voice dropped away. There was a 
dreadful silence. But Father did not 
speak, nor move. Perhaps he could not. 


Then Aunt Jane's head tossed higher 
still, Her beautiful eyes blazed. She 
caught up her long gown and took two 
steps back toward the carriage. The lion- 
tamer turned to lift her in. And still my 
father did not speak, nor move. ` 

But, right then, somebody else did. Му 
stepmother! My little gentle stepmother, 
the shy humble creature whod never 
spoken up in all her life before! Out past 
my father she thrust, spoon and bread- 
cloth still in her hands. Down the path 
she ran, and threw down spoon and cloth, 
and caught Aunt Jane into both little 
thin arms. 

“Oh, Jane, you darling, stubborn child!” 
she cried. “And you wouldn't come home 
and let me make your wedding dress, you 
wouldn't even let me bake your cake for 
you! And all because poor Henry loves 
you so dearly, he just couldn't help being 
a little mite jealous, and showing it! Oh, 
my pretty, my girl, how could you! How 
could you!” 

Aunt Jane began to tremble. Under 
the great wrought veil, her face grew 
white. Her lovely defiant head drooped. 
Then my father gave a strange choking 
cry and sprang to clasp them both. And 
I dare say it would al have ended in a 
most sentimental and soppy scene, only 
for that blessed little pig of a Thomas. 
Up rose his small pipe, a shriek of wildest 
ecstasy. і 

“Oh, Father! Oh, Mother! Oh, Sister 
Mary Caroline! Now we can go see the 
monkeys as long as we live. And never 
once pay to get in!" 


I STOPPED short, choking with tender 
laughter, and looked at my children. 
Henry, stormy-browed, sat scowling at 
the daguerreotype in his hand. Elizabeth 
Ann sat quietly in the window seat, turn- 
ing her big flashing ring. But Elizabeth 
Ann's apple-blossom cheeks had deepened 
to the burning pink of a wild rose. Her 
eyes were stars, her sweet girl-mouth 
quivered with April laughter. And as I 
ceased she gave me a long, misty, spark- 
ling, understanding look. But she didn't 
say one word. 

"Well!" Henry broke the silence. 
“Well! You needn't tell any more, Gran. 
I can wind up that romance myself. The 
lion-tamer kept on dreaming, and blunder- 
ing, and dreaming some more. He'd give 
violin lessons a day or so, then drop 'em 
for his latest invention, then forget it for 
some other dippy scheme,—an ore-re- 
duction formula, like as not. And, mean- 
time, Aunt Jane rolled up her sleeves 
and really supported him and the whole 
blame family, the rest of her life. Am 
I on?" . 

“Y-yes, Henry, іп а way. Тһе lion- 
tamer dreamed and blundered on, year 
after year. They were poor—oh, dread- 
fully poor. They had a little farm, but 
the lion-tamer didn’t half work it, for he 
was always so busy at his inventions. 
Yet somehow his inventions wouldn’t pan 
out. He patented a folding farm gate, 
but it wouldn’t work; and an alarm clock, 
but it didn't always go off; and a per- 
pens machine, but it wouldn’t 

udge unless you kept turning a crank. 
And his crops failed, over and over. And 
Aunt Jane had to go round and do tailor- 
ing for the neighbors.” 

“Just as I told you,” nodded Henry, 

(Continued on page 80) 


Why I Quit Writing Melodrama 


HERE are many people who do not 

know who I am, although I have 

been abused humorously, ingen- 

iously, and voluminously under six 
different names. On the other hand, this 
very fact may account for my being only 
one-sixth as well, or as badly, known as I 
would have been if I had signed but one 
name instead of six to my output. 

My first play was written when I was 
nine years old. It was a melodrama called 
* Diamond Cut Diamond or the Rival 
Detectives," having five acts and eleven 
characters. In the last act only two of 
the eleven remained alive, a record which 
I have since been unable to beat. When 
I wasn't playing baseball I was writ- 
ing plays, and we youngsters formed an 
amateur dramatic society for the special 
purpose of playing these pieces. One of 
these boys would certainly have been a 
dramatic critic if he'd lived to grow up. 
He got up at a meeting in our club when 
I had just finished a play and suggested 
that the next play day үн be written 
by me. I remember how sad I felt! 

I came from a family of lawyers and 
was born at Bangor, Maine. My people 
knew nothing at all of the stage, and this 
tendency of mine to write plays, while it 
was not suppressed, was never encouraged. 
Having never seen a playwright in my 
life, I had an idea that they were specially- 
born creatures who had nothing to do 
with this world and that it was useless 
for me to try to be one. 

My father was a developer of coal and 
iron properties and through him I became 
interested in geology and metallurgy. 
Later, when I was shout fourteen years 
old, he went South to open a big coal 
field at Cumberland Gap and I accom- 

anied him, and for a year attended the 

niversity of Tennessee. When I was 
fifteen I went to Harvard and was the 
youngest man in my class at that time. 

had letters to Prof. N. S. Shaler, the 
dean of the university. Professor Shaler 
took a splendid fatherly interest in me, 
and as I knew something of metallurgy 
encouraged me in that direction, and 
under this distinguished scientist I took 
a very extensive course in paleontology 
and geology. For some reason or another, 
I sidetracked my ambition to write plays 
during my first three years at Harvard. I 
had taken the scientific instead of the 
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Mr. Davis, under six different names, 
wrote about 150 plays in seventeen 
years—most of them melodramas of 


his ‘‘Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak 
Model’’ variety. Nobody has written 
and had produced so many. At times 
he turned them out at the rate of onea 
month. His account of ‘‘the game” of 
play-writing is therefore backed by an 
extraordinary experience, running back 
to his graduation from Harvard in 1893 


English course. Although Harvard is an 
elective university, one must keep up in 
Latin and Greek or in the modern lan- 
guages; I chose Latin and Greek and the 
usual courses in English. 

The last year I was there I began to 
write again, doing several plays in blank 
verse, old English method, of the period 
of Elizabeth. -All I wrote was practically 
Greek parody, Homer, and things like 
that. I did nothing in pure Greek, 
although I wrote of the Greek times. 

All this talk of culture is, I admit, in 
blinding contrast with what is to follow. 


I have no taste for bragging and am only 
citing the foregoing facts to disabuse the 
public of the idea that because a man 
writes lurid melodrama he must be an 
egregious ignoramus. 

During summer vacations I was em- 
ployed by the Government Coast Survey, 
making maps and charts of ocean depths, 
etc. After finishing at Harvard I went 
South as a mining engineer and worked 
in the Kentucky mountains for a year 
and a half, locating and opening shafts 
for the mines and the like. During that 
year and a half I was writing in earnest, 
producing all kinds of stuff and trying to 
place it, but I had no idea how to dispose 
of my output. So I made up my mind 
that as soon as I saved money enough to 
pay my way I would go to New York, 
which I did a short time later. I reached 
there with seven dollars in my pocket. I 
didn't know a soul in that vast city, and 
as my small hoard of money soon gave 
out I had rather a tough time of it. I 
tried to live by writing short stories and 
poems. When I was about on my last 
legs, I met a famous Harvard football 
captain on the street, and he asked me 
if I would undertake to coach a boys’ 
high school team here in New York and 
help them win the championship of 
the Interscholastic League. So for two 
months I received fifty dollars a week 
for coaching those boys, and lived on it 
the rest of the year. 


BOUT this time Mr. A. M. Palmer 
seemed to see some promise in a play 
that I had written, and suggested that for 
closer to the stage and learn something of 
the technical part of it. So on Mr. 
Palmer’s advice I joined Madame Janaa: 
schek’s company, where I played some 
twelve parts for the princely salary of 
fifteen dollars a week. 

That winter I wrote a play, and spent 
the next summer trying to place it. 
It was an extremely involved * problem” 
play. I knew nothing about producers 
and so was at a complete loss as to whom 
to take that particular kind of a play. 
But one day | есен into the office 
of a popular-priced manager. He asked 
me if I had ever written a melodrama. I 
told him I had never even seen one, at 
least a modern one such as he described. 
So he gave me tickets and I went to see 
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one of his melodramas, then playing at 
the old Star Theater on Thirteenth Street 
and Broadway. 

The next day I went back to the man- 
ager’s office and he asked me how I liked 
the play and whether I could write one 
of that kind. I told him I didn't see why 
anybody should not be able to do it. 
So we entered into an agreement that I 
should see what I could do with this form 
of play, and if successful he would produce 
it. Іп some way he had got the idea that I 
knew a good deal about the profession, — 
probably because he didn't know much 
about it himself at that time,—and he 
asked me if I would be able to produce 
the play I was to write, that is, cast it, 
arrange for scenery, etc. 

“Certainly!” said I, without a moment's 
hesitation, and yet up to that time I had 
never seen a rehearsal even, other than 
those of the Madame Janauschek com- 
pany, much less observed the operation 
of producing an original play from manu- 
script—which, believe me, is quite a 
different matter. But not being an es- 
pecially timid person, I engaged a company 
and with their help put on the play. 


"[UE play that resulted from the fore- 
going talk was a melodrama called 
““ Through the Breakers," and as I had 
taken a one-third interest in the profits 
of the production instead of a royalty my 
first check from this play was seventeen 
thousand dollars. Do you wonder that 
I went in for vivid melodrama after that? 

I always had a decided knack for scenic 
effect, and in this play I invented an 
apparatus for making moving waters 
which since then has been in general use. 

My object in doing “Through the 
Breakers,” apart from making my daily 
bread, was to gain technic in writing 
plays. I was very ambitious to do great 
things in the drama, and I regarded this 
as а necessary stepping-stone. But I was 
quite carried off my feet by the great 
success of this play and before the season 
was over had contracts for some half 
dozen more of the same kind. For the 
next two or three years it was the same 
old story of the ambitious man who had 
to "grind" for a living: ambition stood 
in the background and pointed to higher 
things, but necessity was ever at my right 
hand. Every time I wrote a lurid melo- 
drama I resolved that that particular one 
should be the last—when I'd finished that 
I'd stop doing that sort of thing and give 
Pegasus a chance. But they kept so far 
ahead of me with the contracts that it 
took me some twelve years to get out of 
the mess. 

Nor did I during this period confine 
myself to writing plays, although my 
experiences pertained almost wholly to 
the theater. I was actor, box office man, 
treasurer, advertising agent, press agent, 
advance agent, business manager, stage 
manager, stage director, expert designer 
of scenic effects, lessee of six theaters, 
manager and owner of many stock com- 
panies, partner in tours of many plays, 
and “angel.” 

Once I had a play opening in Jersey 
City with a matinée. A great blizzard 
was raging, but as I was the business 
manager I was compelled to make my 
way to the theater. When I got there I 
found there were enough of the company 
on hand to present the play—all but the 


character man. In spite of the storm we 
had a good house, so Ї went on and played 
the character part. That night the miss- 
ing actor appeared, and I took my place 
out in front. As I stood there one of the 
ushers said to me, “I see you have a 
different man playing the character part 
to-night." 

“Yes,” said I. 

* He's a darned sight better than the 
one you had this afternoon," observed the 
boy dryly, which struck me as very fine 
criticism. 

During the twelve years referred to I 
wrote short stories, a novel, very bad 
(artistically, not morally), I fear, poems, 
songs, vaudeville acts, burlesques, farce 
comedies, farces, light comedies, comic 
operas, dramas, and over one hundred 
melodramas, every one of which was 
actually played. In fact, everything I've 
written has been either published" or 
played. Among the foregoing plays were 
the melodramas, Convict 999, Light- 
house by the Sea, Chinatown Charlie, 
On Trial for His Life, Confessions of a 
Wife, Nellie the Beautiful Cloak Model, 
Tony the Bootblack, Her Marriage Vow, 
Gambler of the West, Power of Money; 
the comedies, A Corner in Coffee, A 
Man’s Game, An Everyday Man, The 
Wishing Ring, When All the World Was 
Young, Shorty McCabe; the farces, Over 
the Fence, Circus Day, and the musical 
farces, Back Again and Mutt and Jeff. 

About seventy per cent of my melo- 
dramas were successful, but my musical 
comedies scored a much lower average. 
In fact, it seems impossible for me to 
succeed in any of the dramatic forms 
where plot is secondary and my comedy 
seems to depend more upon characteriza- 
tion than upon the episodic scenes neces- 
sary for the accepted form of burlesque 
and comedy with music. Vaudeville pre- 
sents a large field, but this kind of a show 
bores me so dreadfully that I am never 
able to remain in the theater long enough 
to see one of my own sketches even. 
Therefore, I gave up that kind of writing 
long ago. The writing of moving picture 
scenarios has developed since the time 
when I held myself ready to write any- 
thing for which anyone would pay me, 
and that is, I think, the sole form of 
dramatic writing in which I have had no 
experience.* 


N DESIGNING my plays, I have never 

taken my characters from real life. 
They have all been born of the hazy, 
indefinite pictures that chanced to come 
into my mind. In drawing up the events 
that followed these characters I have 
never depended upon the actual truth as 
I saw it. To me the stage, even in a 
modern play, should be colored with some 
tinge of romance and these events should 
properly be a little more highly colored 
and a little more frequent in their hap- 
penings than the events of real life. I 
have a great respect for the drama of the 
commonplace, but what talents I have 
are adapted to the description of the 
unusual rather than to the happenings of 
everyday life. 

My usual time for writing a melodrama 
was about a month. Not that I spent 

*Since this article was set up the enemy “tempted me 
and 1 did fall.” The moving picture people offered me 
such a figure for a collection of short stories that I had 


to grab it—which shows the futility of attempting to 
teach an old dog new tricks! 


that much time on the actual writing of it, 
since in addition to keeping up the literary 
end of the job I had to select the players, 
design the scenery and lithographs, and 
stage-direct. An itemized account of the 
time spent per month would be about 
three days thinking out general outline 
of play, three days on the first act, about 
two days on each of the three succeeding 
acts, and about two weeks to the general 
business of production. 

Upon one occasion, however, I' wrote 
a seventeen-scene melodrama in three 
days and produced it in Pittsburgh in 
exactly ten days from the time I received 
the order, which, I think, is a record in 
that respect. This play remained upon 
the road for four seasons and was played 
throughout the provinces of England and 
in Australia, and, I suppose, netted me 
somewhere in the neighborhood of ten 
thousand dollars. 

The plays that we produced were 
written largely by rule. Ta fact the ac- 
tual writing of one of these sensational 
melodramas I had reduced to a formula, 
about as follows: 


TITLE (at least fifty per cent of success) 
PLor: Brief story of the play. 
Cast: Leading Man, very (even painfully) 
virtuous, 
Leading Woman, in love with him 
Comedy Man, always faithful friend of Hero. 
Soubrette, very worthy person (poor but 
honest) and always in love with Come- 
dian. 
Heavy Man, a villain, not for any special 
reason, but, like “Topsy,” “born bad.” 
Heavy Woman,—here I had a wider choice, 
this lady being allowed to fasten her 
affections upon either Hero or Villain 
(sometimes both) but never happily. 
Father (or Mother), to provide sentiment. 


Fill in as desired with character parts. 


Act I—Start the trouble. 

Аст II—Here things look bad. The lady hav- 
ing left home, is quite at the mercy of 
Villain. 

Act III— The lady is saved by the help of the 
Stage Carpenter. (The big scenic and 
ATP RN effects were always in Act 

Аст IV—The lovers are united and the villains 
are punished. 


I suppose that I have been responsible 
for as many executions as the Queen in 
"Alice in Wonderland." I am honest 
enough to admit my cold-blooded attitude; 
but apply this chart to many plays of 
authors who consider their work inspired, 
and see if it fits. з 


"THESE plays depended very greatly 
upon scenic effect, sensational dra- 
matic title, and enormously melodramatic 
pictorial display on the bill boards. I 
think we touched upon every theme 
known to man, and every location. We 
limited ourselves, however, to American 
subjects. We always had a clear and 
dominant love interest, which we crossed 
with an element of danger, usually fur- 
nished by a rather impossible villain or 
adventuress. The themes of some of 
these plays were absolutely legitimate and 
the stories in many cases, with different 
dressing, would have done for a Broadway 
theater of the present day. But we had 
to, or fancied we had to, have such an 
overabundance of climactic material that 
our plays resulted in an undigested mass 
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Thrilling Moments 
Facsimile of the bill-board posters of a 


of unprepared situations. Where one 
carefully prepared and well-developed 
episode would really have been of far 
greater dramatic value, we made a rule 
of dividing our plays into no less than 
fifteen scenes, the end of each being a 
moment of perilous suspense or terrifying 
danger. This gave the playwright rather 
less than seven minutes to instruct his 
audience, to prepare his climaxes, to 
plant the seed for the next scene, and to 
reach his climaxes, which of course was 
absurdly impossible and resulted, I feel 
sure, in a form of entertainment which 
was only too ready to yield to the en- 
croachment of the cheap vaudeville and 
moving pictures. 


FOR one was heartily glad to see the 

end of this form of entertainment. As 
far as I was concerned personally these 
plays were clean. Each one conveyed a 
rough, but uplifting, moral thought, usu- 
ally platitudinous. 

I wrote the melodramas I have referred 
to under six different names. This was 
for the very good reason that these plays 
were closely syndicated. I had seventeen 
of them on the road at one time in one 
circuit of forty weeks. So, you see, if I 
had signed them all alike, there would 
have been about tem or fifteen weeks 
booked with plays following one another 
and all bearing my name. 

The fact that for several years I had 
an output of something more than one 
melodrama a month gave rise to’ much 
ironical comment by the critics and 
paragraphers of the country. But as the 
usual melodrama is about forty thousand 
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words long, I feel that I have been badly 
beaten by the present-day writers of 
fiction. I have, however, no excuse to 
offer except that I have been lazy! 

The last five years that I wrote melo- 
drama I was under an ironclad contract 
with Mr. A. H. Woods, by which I was to 
write for him only and he was to produce 
no plays but mine. My contract called 
for at least eight plays being on the road 
at once for thirty weeks in the year,— 
which in itself was a wonderful contract, 
but which, as a matter of fact, we far 
exceeded. 

But I was getting tired of the strenuous 
conditions that this grinding work im- 
posed, and some time before my last 
agreement with Mr. Woods expired | 
made up my mind that when the five 
years were up I would retire from the 
held of popular-priced melodrama, step 
back over those fifteen years and pick 
up my ambitions where I had lost them 
or, rather, left them. 


VIEWING the matter from a financial 

standpoint, I had no reason to abandon 
the field of sensational playwriting. I had 
never been compelled to suffer the hat- 
in-hand, suppliant, bread-line experience 
that some of our distinguished dramatists 
of to-day have suffered. On the contrary, 
I “caught on” practically from the very 
start. A great majority of my efforts 
had been more than handsomely rewarded. 
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Arcadian Adventures 
with 
The Idle Rich 


He was shown a vast 
skeleton of a Diplodo- 
cus Maximus, and was 
specially warned not 
to confuse it with the 
Dinosaurus Perfectus 


By Stephen Leacock 


Author of “Nonsense Novels,” “Behind the Beyond” etc. 


The Arrested Philanthropy of Mr. Tomlinson 


they passed through the iron 

gates of Plutoria University. 

“For camping?” said the Wizard. 
** Not exactly,” answered the president, 
* though it would, of course, suit for that. 
Nihil humanum alienum, eh?" and he 
broke into a loud explosive laugh, while 
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23 НІ5, Mr. Tomlinson, is our сат- 
pus,” said President Boomer as 


his spectacles indicated that peculiar form 
of glee derived from a Latin quotation by 
those able to enjoy it. Doctor Booster, 
walking on the other side of Mr. Tomlin- 
son, joined in the laugh in a deep rever- 
berating chorus. 

The two had the Wizard of Finance 
between them and they were marching 
him up to the university. He was taken 


along much as is an arrested man who 
had promised to go quietly—they kept 
their hands off him but they watched him 
sideways through their spectacles. At the 
least sign of restlessness they doused him 
with Latin. The Wizard of Finance, hav- 
ing been marked out by Doctor Boomer 
and Doctor Booster as a prospective 
benefactor, was having Latin poured over 
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him to reduce him to the proper degree 
of plasticity. 

They had already put him through the 
first stage. They had, three days ago, 
called on him at the Grand Palaver and 
served him with a pamphlet on “The 
Excavation of Mitylene" as a sort of 
writ. Tomlinson and his wife had looked 
at the pictures of the ruins, and from the 
appearance of them they judged that 
Mitylene was in Mexico, and they said 
that it was a shame to see it in that state 
and that the United States ought to in- 
tervene. 


AS THE second stage on the path of 
philanthropy the Wizard of Finance 
was now being taken to look at the 
university. Doctor Boomer knew by 
experience that no rich man could look 
at it without wanting to give it money. 

And here the president had found that 
there is no better method of dealing with 
business men than to use Latin on them. 
For other purposes the president used 
other things. For example, at a friendly 
dinner at the Mausoleum Club where 
light conversation was in order, Doctor 
Boomer chatted, as has been seen, on the 
archzological remains of the Navajos. In 
the same way, at Mrs. Rasselyer-Browne's 
Dante luncheons, he generally talked of 
the Italian cinquecentisti and whether 
Gian Gobbo della Scala had left a greater 
name than Can Grande della Spiggiola. 
But such talk as that was, naturally, only 
for women. Business men are much too 
shrewd for that kind of thing, in fact so 
shrewd are they, as President Boomer had 
long since discovered, that nothing pleases 
a business man so much as the quiet, firm 
assumption that he knows Latin. It is 
like writing him up an asset. So it was 
that Doctor Boomer would greet a busi- 
ness acquaintance with a roaring saluta- 
tion of “Terque quaterque beatus," or 
stand wringing his hand off to the tune 
of “O et praesidium et dulce decus meum!" 

This caught them every time. 

“You don’t,—” said Tomlinson the 
Wizard in a hesitating tone as he looked 
at the smooth grass of the campus, —"I 
suppose, raise anything on it?" 

** No, no; this is only for field sports,” 
said the president, “sunt quos curriculo—” 

'To which Doctor Booster on the other 
side added, like a chorus,—“pulverem 
Olympicum.” 

his was their favorite quotation. It 
always gave President Boomer a chance 
to speak of the final letter “m” in Latin 
poetry, and to say that in his opinion 
the so-called elision of the final “m” was 
more properly a dropping of the vowel 
with a repercussion of the two last con- 
sonants. He supported this by quoting 
Ammianus, at which Doctor Booster ex- 
claimed “Pooh! Ammianus! mere dog 
Latin!” and appealed to Mr. Tomlinson 
as to whether any rational man nowa- 
days cared what Ammianus thought? 

o all of which Tomlinson answered 
never a word, but looked steadily first at 
one and then at the other. Doctor Boomer 
said afterward that the penetration of 
Tomlinson was wonderful, and that it 
was excellent to see how Booster tried in 
vain to draw him, and Booster said after- 
ward that the way in which Tomlinson 
quietly refused to be led on by Boomer was 
delicious, and that it was a pity that Aris- 
tophanes was not there to do it justice. 


All of this was happening as they went 
in at the iron gates and up the elm avenue 
of Plutoria University. 

The university, as everyone well knows, 
stands with its great gates on Plutoria 
Avenue and with its largest buildings, the 
faculties of industrial and mechanical 
science, fronting full upon the street. 
These buildings are indeed fine, standing 
fifteen stories up and comparing favorably 
with the best departmental stores or 
factories in the city. Indeed, after night- 
fall, when they are all lighted up for the 
evening technical classes and when their 
testing machinery is in full swing and 
there are students going in and out in 
overall suits, people have often mistaken 
the university, or this newer part of it, 
for a factory. A foreign visitor once said 
that the students looked like plumbers, 
and President Boomer was so proud of it 
that he put the phrase into his next 
commencement address: and from there 
the newspapers got it, and the Associated 
Press took it up and sent it all over the 
United States with the heading: 


Have Appearance of Plumbers! Plu- 
toria University Congratulated 
on Character of Students 


and it was a proud day indeed for the 
heads of the industrial science faculty. 

But the older part of the university 
stands so quietly and modestly at the top 
end of the elm avenue, so hidden by the 
leaves of it, that no опе could mistake it 
for a factory. This, indeed, was once the 
whole university, and had stood there 
since Colonial days under the name Con- 
cordia College. It had been filled with 
generations of presidents and professors 
of the older type with long white beards 
and rusty black clothes, and salaries of 
fifteen hundred dollars. 


UT the change both of name and of 

character from Concordia College to 
Plutoria University was the work of Doctor 
Boomer. He had altered it from an old- 
fashioned college of the bygone type to a 
university in the true modern sense. At 
Plutoria they now taught everything. 
Concordia College, for example, had no 
teaching of religion except lectures on the 
Bible. Now they had lectures also on 
Confucianism, Mohammedanism, Bud- 
dhism, with an optional course on atheism 
for students in the final year. 

And, of course, they had long since 
admitted women, and there were now 
beautiful creatures with Cléo de Mérode 
hair studying astronomy at oaken desks 
and looking up at the teacher with eyes 
like comets. The university taught every- 
thing and did everything. It had whirling 
machines on the top of it that measured 
the speed of the wind, and deep in its 
basements it measured earthquakes with 
a seismograph; it held classes on forestr 
and dentistry and palmistry; it sent life 
classes into the slums, and death classes 
to the city morgue. It offered such a 
vast variety of themes, topics, and sub- 
jects to the students that there was noth- 
ing that a student needed to learn, while 
from its own presses in its own press 
building it sent out a shower of bulletins 
and monographs like driven snow from a 
rotary plow. 

In fact it had become, as President 
Boomer told all the business men in town, 


not merely a university, but a universitas 
in the true sense, and every one of its 
faculties was now a facultas in the real 
acceptance of the word, and its studies 
properly and truly studia: indeed, if the 

usiness men would only build a few more 
dormitories and put up enough money to 
form an adequate fondatum or fundum 
then the good work might be looked upon 
as complete. 


A THE three walked up the elm avenue 
there met them a little stream of 
students with college books, and female 
students with winged-victory hats, and 
professors with last year's overcoats. 
And some went past with a smile and 
others with a shiver. 

“That’s Professor Withers,” said the 
president in a sympathetic voice as one 
of the shivering figures went past, “poor 
Withers,"—and he sighed. 

"What's wrong with him," said the 
Wizard, “15 he sick?" 

"No, not sick," said the president 
quietly and sadly, “merely inefficient.” 

“Inefficient?” 

“Unfortunately so. Mind you, I don’t 
mean ‘inefficient’ in every sense. By no 


means. If anyone were to come to me 
and say, ‘Boomer, can you put your 
hand for me on a first-class botanist?’ 


I'd say, ‘Take Withers.’ I'd say it in a 
minute." 

This was true. He would have. He 
would have said “Take Withers and 
Slithers;" in fact, if anyone had made this 
kind of rash speech Doctor Boomer would 
have given away half the professorate. 

"Well, what's wrong with him?" re- 
peated Tomlinson. “I suppose he ain't 
quite up to the mark in some ways, eh?" 

“Precisely,” said the president, “not 
quite up to the mark—a very happy way 
of putting it. Capax imperii nisi im- 
perasset, as no doubt you are thinking 
to yourself. The fact is that Withers, 
though an excellent fellow, can’t manage 
large classes. With small classes he is all 
right, but with large classes the man is 
lost. He can’t handle them.” 

“He can’t, eh?” said the Wizard. 

“No. But what сап І do? There he is. 
I can’t dismiss him. I can’t pension him. 
I’ve no money for it.” 

Here the president slackened a little 
in his walk and looked sideways at the 
prospective benefactor. But Tomlinson 
gave no sign. 

A second professorial figure passed them 
on the other side. 

“There again," said the president, 
"that's another case of inefficiency— 
Professor Shottat, our second professor 
of English." 

“What’s wrong with him?” asked the 
Wizard. 

“He can't handle small classes," said 
the president. ‘‘ With large classes he is 
really excellent, but with small ones the 
man is simply hopeless." 

In this fashion, before Mr. Tomlinson 
had measured the length of the avenue 
he had had ample opportunity to judge 
of the crying need of money at Plutoria 
University and of the perplexity of its 
president. He was shown professors who 
could handle the first year, but were 
powerless with the second; others who 
were all right with ‘the second but broke 
down with the third; while others could 
handle the third but collapsed with the 
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They kept their hands off him but they 
watched him sideways through their 


spectacles. 


At the least sign of rest- 


lessness they doused him with Latin 


fourth; there were professors who were 
all right in their own subject, but per- 
fectly impossible outside of it; others who 
were so occupied outside of their own 
subject that they were useless inside of it; 
others whoknew their subject, but couldn't 
lecture; and others, again, who would lec- 
ture admirably, but didn't know their 
subject. 

In short it was clear—as it was meant 
to be—that the need of the moment was 
a sum of money sufficient to enable the 
president to dismiss everybody but him- 
self and Doctor Booster. The latter 
stood in a class all by himself. He had 
known the president for forty-five years, 
ever since he was a fat little boy with 
spectacles in a classical academy stuffing 
himself on irregular Greek verbs as readily 
as if on oysters. 

But it soon appeared that the need of 
money for dismissing the professors was 
only part of the trouble. There were the 
buildings to consider. 

“This, I am ashamed to say," said 
Doctor Boomer, as they passed the imita- 
tion Greek portico of the old Concordia 
College building, “is our original home, 
the fons et origo of our studies, our faculty 
of arts." 

It was indeed a dilapidated building, 
yet there was a certain majesty about it, 
too, especially when one reflected that it 
had been standing there looking much the 
same at the time when its students had 
trooped in a flock to join the Army of the 
Potomac, and much the same, indeed, 
three generations before when the classes 
were closed and the students clapped 
three-cornered hats on their heads and 


were off to enlist as minute men with 
flintlock muskets under Colonel Wash- 
ington. 

But Doctor Boomer’s one idea was to 
knock the building down and to build in 
its site a real facultas, ten stories high, 
with elevators in it. 


OMLINSON looked about him humbly 

as he stood in the main hall. The 
atmosphere of the place awed him. There 
were bulletins and time-tables and notices 
stuck on the walls that gave evidence of 
the activity of the place: ‘ Professor 
Slithers will be unable to meet his classes 
to-day,” ran one of them; and another, 
“Professor Withers will not meet his 
classes this week;” and another, “Owing 
to illness, Professor Shottat will not lec- 
ture this month;" while still another 
announced, “Owing to the indisposition 
of Professor Podge, all botanical classes 
are suspended, but Professor Podge hopes 
to be able to join in the Botanical Picnic 
Excursion to Loon Lake on Saturday 
afternoon.” You could judge of the 
grinding routine of the work from the 
nature of these notices. Anyone familiar 
with the work of colleges would not heed 
it, but it shocked Tomlinson to think 
how often the professors of the college 
were stricken down by overwork. 

Here and there in the hall, set into 
niches, were bronze busts of men with 
Roman faces and bare necks, and the 
edge of a toga cast over each shoulder. 

“Who would these be?" asked Tomlin- 
son, pointing at them. 

“Some of the chief founders and bene- 
factors of the faculty,” answered the 


resident, and at this the hopes of Tom- 
faoa sank in his heart. For he realized 
the class of man one had to belong to in 
order to be accepted as a university bene- 
factor. 

“A splendid group of men, are they 
not?” said the president. “We owe them 
much. This is the late Mr. Hogworth, a 
man of singularly large heart.” Here he 
pointed to a bronze figure Wearing a 
wreath of laurel and inscribed “Gulielmus 
Hogzvorth, Litt. D.” “He had made a great 
fortune in the produce business and, wish- 
ing to mark his gratitude to the com- 
munity, he erected the anemometer, the 
wind-measure, on the roof of the building, 
attaching to it no other condition than 
that his name should be printed in the 
weekly reports immediately beside the 
velocity or the wind. The figure beside 
him is the late Mr. Underbugg, who 
founded our lectures on the Four Gospels 
on the sole stipulation that henceforth any 
reference of ours to the Four Gospels 
should be coupled with his name. 


“What’s that after his name?" asked 
Tomlinson. 

“Litt. D.,” said the president, “ Doctor 
of Letters, our honorary degree. We are 


always happy to grant it to our benefac- 
tors by a vote of the faculty.” 

Here Doctor Boomer and Doctor Boos- 
ter wheeled half round and looked quietly 
and steadily at the Wizard of Finance. 
To both their minds it was perfectly plain 
that an honorable bargain was being 
struck. 

" Yes, Mr. Tomlinson," said the presi- 
dent, as they emerged from the build- 
ing, "no doubt you begin to realize 
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our unhappy position. Money, money, 
money,— he repeated half musingly. 
“If I had the money, I'd have that whole 
building down and dismantled in a fort- 
night." 


ROM the central building, the three 

passed to the Museum building, where 
Tomlinson was shown a vast skeleton of a 
Diplodocus Maximus, and was specially 
warned not to confuse it with the Dino- 
saurus Perfectus, whose bones, however, 
could be bought if anyone, any man of 
large heart, would come to the university 
and say straight out, “Gentlemen, what 
сап I do for you?” Better still, it ap- 
peared the whole Museum, which was 
hopelessly antiquated, being twenty-five 
years old, could be entirely knocked down 
if a sufficient sum was forthcoming and 
its curator, who was as ancient as the 
Dinosaurus itself, could be dismissed on 
half pay if any man had a heart large 
enough for the dismissal. 

From the Museum they passed to the 
Library, where there were full length 
portraits of more founders and benefac- 
tors in long red robes and holding scrolls 
of paper, and others sitting holding pens 
and writing on parchment, with a Greek 
temple and a thunderstorm in the back- 
ground. 

And here again it appeared that the 
crying need of the moment was for some- 
one to come to the university and say, 
"Gentlemen, what can I do for you?" 
On which the whole Library, now twenty 
years old and out of date, might be blown 
up with dynamite and carted away. 

But at all this the hopes of Tomlinson 
sank lower and lower. The red robes and 
the scrolls were too much for him. 

From the Library they went to the tall 
buildings that housed the Faculty of In- 
dustrial and Mechanical Sciences. And 
here again the same pitiful lack of money 
was everywhere apparent. For example, 
in the physical science department there 
was a mass of apparatus for which the 
university was unable to afford suitable 
premises; and in the chemical department 
there were vast premises for which the 
university was unable to buy apparatus, 
and so on. Indeed, it was part of Doctor 
Boomer’s method to get himself endowed 
first with premises too big for the ap- 
paratus, and then, by appealing to public 
spirit, to call for enough apparatus to 
more than fill the premises. By means of 
which system, industrial science at Plu- 
toria University advanced with increasing 
and gigantic strides. 

But most of all the Electrical Depart- 
ment interested the Wizard of Finance. 
And this time his voice lost its hesitating 
tone and he looked straight at Doctor 
Boomer as he began: 

“I have a boy—" 

** Ah!" said Doctor Boomer, with a huge 
ejaculation of surprise and relief, “you 
have a boy !!" 

"There were volumes in his tone. What 
it meant was, “ Now, indeed, we have got 
you where we want you," and he ex- 
changed a meaning look with the pro- 
fessor of Greek. 

Within five minutes the president and 
'Tomlinson and Doctor Booster were 
gravely discussing on what terms and in 
what way Fred might be admitted to 
study in the Faculty of Industrial Science. 
The president, on learning that Fred had 


put in four years in Cahoga County 
School Section No. 3 School, and had 
been head of his class in ciphering, nodded 
his head gravely and said it would simply 
be a matter of a pro tanto; that in fact he 
felt sure that Fred might be admitted ad 
eundem. But the real condition on which 
they meant to admit him was, of course, 
not mentioned. 

One door only in the Faculty of In- 
dustrial and Mechanical Sciences they did 
not open, a heavy oak door at the end ofa 
corridor bearing the painted inscription: 
“Geological and Metallurgical Labora- 
tories.” Stuck in the door was a card 
with the words (they were conceived in 
the courteous phrases of mechanical 
science, which is almost a branch of busi- 
ness in the real sense), *"Busy—Keep 
Out." 

Doctor Boomer looked at the card. 
“Ah, yes," he said, “Gildas is no doubt 
busy with his tests. We won't disturb 
him." "The president was always proud 
to find a Hue Ae busy: it looked well. 


BUT if Doctor Boomer had known what 
was going on behind the oaken door 
of the Department of Geology and Metal- 
lurgy he would have felt considerably 
disturbed himself. 

For here again Gildas, senior professor 
of geology, was working among his blue 
flames at a final test on which depended 
the fate of the Erie Auriferous Consoli- 


dated and that of all connected with it. 
Before him there were some twenty or 
thirty packets of crumpled dust and 
splintered ore that glittered on the testing 
table. It had been taken up from the 
creek along its whole length, at even 
spaces twenty yards apart by an expert 
sent down in haste by the directorate, 


after Gildas’s second report, and heavily 
bribed to keep his mouth shut. 

And as Professor Gildas stood and 
worked at the samples and tied them up 
after analysis in little white cardboard 
boxes, he marked each one very carefully 
and neatly with the words: ‘ Pyrites— 
Worthless.” 

Beside the professor worked a young 
demonstrator of last year’s graduation 
class. It was he, in fact, who had written 
the polite notice on the card. 

“What is the stuff anyway?” he asked. 

“A sulphuret of iron,” said the pro- 
fessor, "or iron pyrites. In color and 
appearance it is practically identical with 
gold. Indeed, in all ages,” he went on, 
dropping at once into the classroom tone 
and adopting the professorial habit of 
jumping backward twenty centuries in 
order to explain anything properly, “it 
has been readily mistaken for the precious 
metal. The ancients called it ‘Fools’ 
Gold.’ Martin Frobisher brought back 
four shiploads of it from Baffin Land 
thinking that he had discovered an El- 
dorado. There are large deposits of it in 
the mines of Cornwall, and it is just 
possible," here the professor measured his 
words as if speaking of something that he 
wouldn't promise, “that the cassiterides 
of the Phoenicians contained deposits of 
the same sulphuret. Indeed, I defy any- 
one," he continued, for he was piqued in 
his scientific pride, “to distinguish it from 


“Salted them on me?" repeated 
the professor, mystified. ‘‘You’re 
on!" said the young demonstrator 
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gold without a laboratory test. In large 
quantities, I concede, its lack of weight 
would betray it to a trained hand, but 
without testing its solubility in nitric acid, 
or the fact of its burning with a blue 
flame under the blow-pipe, it cannot be 
detected. In short, when crystallized in 
dodecahedrons—” 

“Is it any good?" broke in the demon- 
strator. 

“Good?” said the professor, “Oh, you 
mean commercially? Not in the slightest. 
Much less valuable than, let us say, or- 
dinary mud or clay. In fact, it is abso- 
lutely good for nothing." 

They were silent for a moment, watching 
the blue flames above the brazier. 

Then Gildas spoke again. 

“Oddly enough," he said, “the first 
set of samples were undoubtedly pure 

old—not the faintest doubt of that. 

hat is the really interesting part of the 
matter. These gentlemen concerned in 
the enterprise will of course lose their 
money, and I shall therefore decline to 
accept the very handsome fee which they 
had offered me for my services. But the 
main feature, the real point of interest in 
this matter remains. Here we have un- 
doubtedly a sporadic deposit, what miners 
call a pocket, of pure gold in a Devonian 
formation of the Post-Tertiary period. 
This once established, we must revise our 
entire theory of the distribution of igneous 
and aqueous rocks. In fact, I am already 
getting notes together for a paper for the 
*Pan-Geological' under the heading: ‘Au- 
riferous Excretions in the Devonian 
Strata: a Working Hypothesis.’ I hope 
to read it at the next meeting.” 

The young demonstrator looked at the 
professor with one eye half closed. 

“I don't think I would, if I were you,” 
he said. 

Now this young demonstrator knew 
nothing, or practically nothing, of geology, 
because he came of one of the richest and 
best families in the town and didn’t need 
to. But he was a smart young man, 
dressed in the latest fashion, with brown 
boots and a crosswise tie, and he knew 
more about money and business and the 
stock exchange in five minutes than Pro- 
fessor Gildas in his whole existence. 

“Why not?" said the professor. 

“Why, don't you see what's happened?" 

“Eh?” said Gildas. 


х WHAT happened to those first sam- 

ples? When that bunch got inter- 

ested and planned to float the company? 

Don't you see? Somebody salted them on 
ou. 

“Salted them on me?” repeated the pro- 
fessor, mystified. 

“Yes, salted them. Somebody got wise 
to what they were and swapped them on 
you for the real thing. So as to get your 
certified report that the stuff was gold.” 

“I begin to see,” muttered the profes- 
sor. "Somebody exchanged the samples, 
some person, no doubt, desirous of estab- 
lishing the theory that a sporadic out- 
cropping of the sort might be found 
in a Post-Tertiary formation. I see. No 
doubt he intended to prepare a paper and 
prove his thesis by these tests; I see it all!” 

The demonstrator looked at the profes- 
sor with a sort of pity. 

* You're on!” he said, and he laughed 
softly to himself. 

* Well," said Doctor Boomer, after Tom- 


linson had left the university, “what do 
you make of him?" The president had 
taken Doctor Booster over to his house 
beside the campus, and there in his study 
had given him a cigar as big as a rope and 
taken another himself. This was a sign 
that Doctor Boomer wanted Doctor 
Booster's opinion in plain English, with- 
out any Latin about it. 

“Remarkable man," said the professor 
of Greek, “wonderful penetration, and a 
man of very few words. Of course his 
game is clear enough?" 

“Entirely so," assented Doctor Boomer. 

“It’s clear enough that he means to 
give the money on two conditions.” 

[1j » * Pi 

Exactly," said the president. 

“First, that we admit his son, who is 
quite unqualified, to the senior studies in 
electrical science, and, second, that we 
grant to himself the degree of Doctor of 
Letters. ‘Those are his terms." 

“Can we meet them?" 

"Oh, certainly. As to the son, there 
is no difficulty of course; as to the degree, 
it's only a question of getting the faculty 
to vote it. I think we can manage it." 

Vote it they did that very afternoon. 


BUT while the university was voting to 

Tomlinson the degree of Doctor of 
Letters, all over the city in business circles 
they were conferring on him far other 
titles: "idiot," “scoundrel,” “swindler,” 
were the least of them. Every stock and 
share with which his name was known to 
be connected was coming down with a 
run, wiping out the accumulated profits 
of the Wizard at the rate of a thousand 
dollars a minute. 

They questioned not only his honesty, 
but they went further and questioned his 
business capacity. 

“The man,” said Mr. Lucullus Fyshe, 
sitting in the Mausoleum Club and breath- 
ing freely at last after having disposed of 
all his holdings in the Erie Auriferous, “‘is 
an ignoramus. I asked him only the 
other day, quite casually, a perfectly 
simple business question. I said to him, 
“Т. C. Bonds have risen twenty-two and 
a half in a week. You know and I know 
that they are only collateral trust and that 
the stock underneath never could and 
never would earn a par dividend. Now,’ 
I said,—for I wanted to test the fellow,— 
*tell me what that means?' Would you 
believe me? “He looked me right in the 
face in that stupid way of his and he said, 
‘I don't know’!” 

“Не said he didn’t know!" repeated 
the listener contemptuously,—‘‘ the man 
is a fool!” 


HE reason of all this was that the 

results of the researches of the pro- 
fessor of geology were being whispered 
among the directorate of the Erie Aurif- 
erous. And the directors and chief share- 
holders were busily performing the inter- 
esting process called unloading. Nor did 
ever a farmer of Cahoga County in haying 
time, with a thunderstorm threatening, 
unload with greater rapidity than did the 
major shareholders of the Auriferous. Mr. 
Lucullus Fyshe traded off a quarter of his 
stock to an unwary member of the Mauso- 
leum Club at a drop of thirty per cent; 
and, being too wise to hold the rest on 
any terms, he conveyed it at once as a 
benefaction in trust to the Plutorian 
Orphans’ Home and Foundlings’ Rest. 


And the purchaser, learning too late of 
his folly, rushed for his lawyers to have 
the stock conveyed as a gift to the Home 
for Incurables. Mr. Asmodeus Boulder 
transferred his entire holdings to the Im- 
beciles’ Relief Society, and Mr. Furlong, 
senior, passed his over to a Chinese Mis- 
sion as fast as pen could traverse paper. 

Down at the office of Skinyear and 
Beatem, the lawyers of the company, they 
were working overtime drawing up deeds 
and conveyances and trusts in perpetuity 
with hardly time to put them into type- 
writing. Within twenty-four hours the 
entire stock of the company bade fair to 
be in the hands of Idiots, Orphans, Protes- 
tants, Foundlings, Imbeciles, Missionaries, 
Chinese, and other unfinancial people, 
with Tomlinson the Wizard of Finance as 
the senior shareholder and majority con- 
trol. And whether the gentle Wizard, as 
he sat with Mother planning his vast 
benefaction to Plutoria University, would 
have felt more at home with his new 
group of fellow shareholders than his old, 
it were hard, indeed, to say. 

And while all this was happening, and 
while at Skinyear and Beatem's they 
worked with frantic pens, there came a 
knock at the door, penitent and uncertain. 
and before the eyes of the astounded 
office there stood in his wide-awake hat 
and long black coat the figure of the man 
Tomlinson himself. 

And Skinyear, the senior partner, no 
sooner heard what Tomlinson wanted 
than he dashed across the outer office to 
his partner's room with his hyena face all 
excitement as he said, “ Beatem, Beatem, 
come over to my room. This man is 
absolutely the biggest thing in America! 
For sheer calmness and nerve I never 
heard of anything to approach him. What 
do you think he wants to do?" 

"What?" said Beatem. 

* Why, he's giving his entire fortune to 
the university." 

"By Jove!" ejaculated Beatem, and 
the two lawyers looked at one another, 
lost in admiration of the marvelous genius 
and assurance of Tomlinson. 

. Yet what had happened was very 
simple. 


"TOMLINSON had returned from the 
university filled with mingled hope and 
hesitation. The university, he saw, needed 
the money, and he hoped to give it his 
entire fortune to put Doctor Boomer in a 
position practically to destroy the whole 
lace. But, like many a modest man, he 
acked the assurance to speak out. He 
felt that up to the present the benefactors 
of the university had been men of an 
entirely different class from himself. 

It was Mother who solved the situation 
for him. 

“Well, Father," she said, "there's one 
thing I've learned already since we've 
had money. If you want to get a thing 
done, you can always find people to do it 
for you if you pay them. Why not go to 
those lawyers that manage things for the 
company and get them to arrange it all 
for you with the college?" 

As a result, the man Tomlinson had 
turned up at the door of the Skinyear and 
Beatem office. 

“Quite so, Mr. Tomlinson,” said Skin- 
year, with his pen already dipped in the 
ink, “a perfectly simple matter.: I can 
draw up a draft of conveyance with a few 
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strokes of the pen. In fact we can do 
it on the spot.” 

What he meant was: “In fact we can 
do it so fast that I can pocket a fee of 
five hundred dollars right here and now 
while you have the money to pay me.” 

“I want you," said Tomlinson, “to put 
it that I give all my stock in the company 
to the university.” 

“All of it," said Skinyear, with a quiet 
smile to Beatem. 

“ Every cent of it, sir,” said Tomlinson, 
<< just write down that I give all of it to the 
college." 

“What special objects or purposes shall 
I indicate?" Skinyear sake, 

Whereupon, Tomlinson explained as 
best he could, and Skinyear, working with 
great rapidity, indicated that the bene- 
faction was to include a Demolition Fund 
for the removal of buildings, a Retirement 
Fund for the removal of professors, an 
Apparatus Fund for the destruction of 
obsolete apparatus, and a General Sinking 
Fund for the obliteration of anything not 
otherwise mentioned. 

“And I'd like to do something, if I 
could, for Mr. Boomer himself, just as 
man to man,” said Tomlinson. 

“АП right,” said Beatem, and he could 
hardly keep his face straight. “Give him 
a chunk of the stock, give him half a 
million." 

“I will," said Tomlinson, “he deserves 

“Undoubtedly,” said Mr. Skinyear. 

And within a few minutes the whole 
transaction was done, and Tomlinson, 
filled with joy, was wringing the hands of 
Skinyear and Beatem, and telling them 
to name their own fee. 

They had meant to, anyway. 


“WELL, Mother,” said the Wizard, 
when he reached the thousand 
dollar suite, after his interesting inter- 
view with Skinyear and 
Beatem, his face irradiated 
with simple joy, “it’s done. 
I've put the college now in 
a position it never was in 
before, nor any other college. 
'The lawyers say so them- 
selves." 

“That’s good,’ said 
Mother. 

“Yes, and it’s a good thing 
I didn’t lose the money when 
I tried to. You see, Mother, 
what I hadn’t realized was 
the good that could be done 
with all that money if a man 
put his heart into ıt. They 
can start in as soon as they 
like and tear down those 
buildings. My! but it's just 
wonderful what you can do 
with money. Im glad I 
didn't lose it." 

So they talked far into the 
evening. That night they 
slept in an Aladdin’s palace 
filled with golden fancies. 

And in the morning the 
palace and all its visions fell 
tumbling about their heads 
in sudden and awful catas- 
trophe. For with Tomlin- 
son’s first descent to the 
rotunda it broke. The whole 
great space seemed filled 
with the bulletins and the 
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broadside sheets of the morning papers, 
the crowd surging to and fro buying the 
papers, men reading them as they stood, 
and everywhere in great letters there met 
his eye: 


Collapse of the Erie Auriferous—The 
Great Gold Swindle—Arrest of the 
Man Tomlinson Expected 
this Morning 


So stood the Wizard of Finance beside 
a pillar, the paper fluttering in his hand, 
his eyes fixed, while about him a thousand 
eager eyes and whispering tongues sent 
shame into his stricken heart. 

And there his boy Fred, sent from up- 
stairs, found him, and at the sight of the 
seething crowd and his father's stricken 
face, aged as it seemed all in a moment, 
the boy's soul woke within him. What 
had happened he could not tell; only that 
his father stood there,—dazed, beaten,— 
and staring at him on every side in giant 
letters 


Arrest of the Man Tomlinson. 


“Come, Father, come up-stairs," he 
said, and took him by the arm, dragging 
him hurriedly along through the crowd. 

In the next half hour as they 
sat and waited for the arrest in 
the false grandeur of the thou- 
sand dollar suite— Tomlinson, 
his wife, and Fred—the boy 
learnt more than all the teach- 
ing of the industrial faculty 
of Plutoria University could 
have taught him in a decade. 
Adversity laid its hand upon 
him, and at its touch his 
adolescent heart turned to 
finer stuff than the salted 
gold of the Erie Auriferous. 
As the boy looked upon 
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his father’s broken figure waiting meekly 
for arrest, and his mother’s blubbered face, 
a great wrath burned itself into his soul. 
“They can't arrest you, Father,” broke 
out the boy. “You’ve done nothing. 
You never swindled them. You stay 
here, you and Mother. I'll go down. 
Give me your money, and I'll go and pay 
them and we'll get out of this and go 
home. They can't stop us: there's noth- 
ing to arrest you for." 
or was there. Fred paid the bill un- 
molested, save for the prying eyes and 
babbling tongues of the rotunda. 


AND a few hours from that, while the 
town was still ringing with the news of 
his downfall, the Wizard with his wife and 
son walked down from their thousand 
dollar suite into the corridor, their hands 
burdened with their satchels. A waiter, 
with something between a sneer and an 
obsequious smile upon his face, reached 
out for the valises, wondering if it was 
still worth while. 

“You get out of that," said Fred. He 
had put on again his rough store suit in 
which he had come from Cahoga County, 
and there was a dangerous look about his 
big shoulders and his set jaw. The waiter 
slunk back at once, with sullen stare. 
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“Not a darn cent, Father,” said Fred, ‘‘let him work” 
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So did they pass, unarrested and un- 
hindered, through corridor and rotunda 
to the outermost portals. 

Beside the door of the Palaver, as they 
passed out, was a tall official with a 
uniform and a round hat. He was called 
by the authorities a chasseur or a commis- 
sionaire, or some foreign name to mean 
that he did nothing. 

At the sight of him the Wizard's face 
flushed for a moment with a look of his 
old perplexity. “I wonder," he began to 
murmur, “how much I ought—" 

* Not a darn cent, Father," said Fred, 
as he shouldered past the magnificent 
chasseur, “let him work." 

With which admirable doctrine the 
Wizard and his son passed from the por- 
tals of the Grand Palaver. 

Nor was there any arrest either then 
or later. There was nothing to arrest 
him for. That was not the least strange 

art of the career of the famous Wizard of 
[ ance, For when all the affairs of the 
Erie Auriferous Consolidated were cal- 
culated up by the labors of Skinyear 
and Beatem and the legal representatives 
of the Orphans and the Idiots and the 
Deaf-Mutes, they resolved themselves 


into the most beautiful and complete 
cipher conceivable. The salted gold about 
paid for the cost of the incorporation 
certificate; the development capital had 
disappeared, and those who lost most 
preferred to say the least about it; and 
as for Tomlinson, if one added up his 
gains on the stock market before the fall 
and subtracted his bill at the Grand 
Palaver and the thousand dollars which 
he presently gave to Skinyear and Beatem 
to recover his freehold on the lower half 
of his farm, and the cost of three tickets 
to Cahoga Station, the debit and credit 
account balanced to a hair. 

Thus did the whole fortune of Tomlin- 
son vanish in a night, even as the golden 
palace seen in the mirage of a desert 
sunset may fade before the eyes of the 
beholder, and leave no trace behind. 


[Т WAS some months after the collapse 
of the Erie Auriferous that the univer- 
sity conferred upon Tomlinson the degree 
of Doctor of Letters in absentia. The 
Dean, standing in a long red gown before 
Doctor Boomer, seated in a long blue 
gown, read out, after the ancient custom 
of the college, the Latin statement of the 


award of the degree of Doctor of Letters— 
Eduardus Tomlinsonius, vir clarissimus, 
doctissimus, praestissimus, and a great 
many other things all ending in issimus. 
But the recipient was not there to re- 
ceive. He stood at that moment with his 


.boy Fred on a windy hillside beside Lake 


Erie where Tomlinson's Creek ran again 
untrammeled to the lake. Nor was the 
scene altered to the eye. For Tomlinson 
and his son had long since broken a hole 
in the dam with pickax and crowbar, and 
the angry water carried down the vestiges 
of the embankment till all were gone. 
And the cedar poles of the electric light 
had been cut into fence rails; and the 


wooden shanties of the Italian gang of 


Auriferous workers had been torn down 
and cut into firewood; and where they had 
stood the burdocks and the thistles of the 


luxuriant summer conspired to hide the 


traces of their shame. Nature reached 
out its hand and drew its cover of green 
over the grave of the vanished Eldorado. 
And as the Wizard and his son stood upon 
the hillside they saw nothing but the land 
sloping to the lake, the creek murmuring 
again to its willows, while an off-shore wind 
rippled the rushes of the shallow water. 


Stephen Leacock's next Adventure will be in the October issue 


BAMBY 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


PART VI 


AMBY, the daughter of a professor of mathematics, marries a hand- 

some young dreamer who is so busy writing plays to reform the world 
that he is hardly conscious of the ceremony, because she is “used to taking 
care of helpless men.” Chiefly in a spirit of fun, the brilliant and extremely 
capable Bamby writes a short story which has a success. 
by others and then a serial, all published anonymously, while Jarvis, 
Bamby lets Jarvis fend for himself in 


her husband, meets only failure. 


him. 


This is followed 


New York, where the reformer learns some things that make a man of 
Charles Frohman wants Bamby’s story dramatized. 
lates that Jarvis shall be her collaborator without her identity being 
revealed to him. Jarvis consents to undertake the work. 
home to Bamby and together they work on the dramatization. 
this time Jarvis has not the least suspicion that the anonymous author 
of the story is his wife. 


She stipu- 


He returns 
All 


ROM the day of her resolve ab- 
solute impersonality characterized 
their relations during work hours. 
Sometimes they walked together, 
sometimes Bamby went alone or made 
visits to her friends. Jarvis felt more and 
more her seeming withdrawal from him. 
He attributed it to her increased affection 
for Richard Strong and a consequent 


abhorrence of her husband’s presence. 

One morning she announced that she 
was going to New York for the day. 

* But we were to work on the big climax 
to-day," Jarvis protested. 

“You work at it, you can do it without 
me," she said airily. 

“You are as tired of the play as you 
are of me?"—earnestly. 


“Absurd! I am much interested in the 
play and I am not tired of you." 

"Shall you see Strong while you are 
in the city?" 

"Yes. I shall spend part of the day 
with him. Did you wish to send him a 
message?" 

“It wouldn't be fit for you to carry!" 
he answered fiercely. 
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* Richard is not your favorite com- 
panion, is he?” she tantalized. 

“ He is not." 

“Sorry; I am very fond of him.” 

“That does not need saying.” 

* We have never tried to disguise it." 

“No; І should say you were both frank 
about i it.’ 

“Why shouldn't we be, Jarvis?” —with 
irritation. 

“Exactly! Why shouldn't you be?” 

“You naturally cannot expect to regu- 
late or choose my friends." 

“Т expect nothing." 

“Then I would be obliged to you if you 
made your dislike of my friend a trifle less 
conspicuous, ”—hotly. 

‘If you will let me know when he i is 
expected I can always go elsewhere.” 


JT WAS the first hint of disagreement 
that had ever occurred between them, 
and Bamby took the train to New York 
with a disagreeable’ taste in her mouth. 
She was going for a conference with 
Strong about the book, which had made a 
splendid start in the holiday sales. He 
had some plans to feature it in various 
conspicuous ways, so that it might serve 
to advertise the play. 

Arrived in Grand Central station she 
wired Jarvis, “Sorry I was horrid about 
Strong,” just to make her self-esteem less 
flat; then she went to Strong’s office. He 
greeted her in his cordial way, only his 
eyes admitting his joy at sight of her. 

“It is good to see you," he said. 

* You won't like me. I'm utterly de- 
testable to-day. I was nasty to line 
and cross with Ardelia—" 

“I can't imagine you nasty or cross.” 

* Me? Oh, I scratch and spit and bite." 

“You are the most human person I 
have ever encountered," he laughed. 

“ Be nice to me, and I may cheer up.” 

“I shall try. I have news about the 
sale of the book that ought to cheer a 
tombstone. ] think we have a best-seller 
on our hands." 

“I'm not a bit ashamed of it." 

* Why should you be?" 

* Aren't you a sort of literary pariah, 
if you're a best-seller?” 

He laughed. “How is the play coming 
on?” 

“Pretty well, I think. We're up to the 
climax of the second act. Jarvis is work- 
ing on it to-day." 

“Still no suspicion of you?” 

“Not a grain. I think he’s falling in 
love with the author of Francesca, though." 

“How?” 

“Through their letters.” 

“You certainly have a talent for com- 
edy.” He laughed, and added gravely, 
“I thought Jocelyn had always been in 
love with the author of Francesca.” 

“ No—oh, no!” 

“I have always known that the author 
of Francesca cared about Jarvis.” 

“You must have dreamed that, Rich- 
ard. Poor old Jarvis! sometimes, I think 
I will confess. Maybe I have no right to 
make game of him this way.” 

* Doesn't he suspect your style in the 
letters? I would know a letter from you 
no matter what the circumstances." 

“Oh, I don't write like myself. I write 
like an author. I found out what he 
thought she looked like, and I write tall, 
thin, pale, sensitive-mouthed kind of 
things, with a hint of sadness." 


“You imp!” he laughed. 

" Improves my style. You ought to be 
glad. Let's hear about the plans for the 
book.” 

They settled down to discussing adver- 
tising plans, which kept them busy until 
late afternoon. When the last detail was 
settled, Bamby rose with a sigh. 

“Whew! That was a long siege. Like 
Corp in ‘Sentimental Tommy’ it makes 
me sweat to think.” 

“I should not have kept it up so long. 
I forget ун are not used to this drill,” 
he apologized. 

“Т think I'll live. 
time I came to see you? 

“Perfectly.” 

“Wasn't I scared?” 

“Меге you?" 

“You were so kind and fatherly.” 

“Fatherly!” he exploded. 

"What lots of things have happened 
to me since then," she mused. 

"And to me," said Richard under his 
breath. 

“ Heigho—life is a bubble!" 

“You'll feel better after a cup of tea. 
Where shall we go?" 

"Let's walk up to the Plaza?" 

“ Done,” said he, closing his desk. 

It was a cold, crisp day that stimulated 
the blood. Bamby breathed deep as she 
tried to fall into step with her companion. 

“I can't keep step with you. "т too 
little and my skirt's too tight.” 

“TIl keep step with you, my lady." 

“Mercy! don't try. Jarvis | says 
bobble along like a grasshopper.” 

“Tresent that. Your free, swaying walk 
is one of your charms. You always make 
me think of a wind-blown flower.” 

She looked up at him radiantly. 

“Richard, you say the charmingest 
things!" 

“Francesca, you do inspire them!” 

“Гт a vain little peacock, and Jarvis 
never notices how I look." 

“Тоо bad to mate a peacock and an owl." 

A brilliant sunset bathed the Avenue 
in a red-gold light. The steady procession 
of motors, taxis, and hansom cabs made 
its slow way up-town. The shop windows 
blazed in their most seductive moments. 
The sidewalks were crowded with smart 
men, fashionable women swathed in mag- 
nificent furs, slim little pink-cheeked 
girls—all of them making their way up 
the broad highroad, toward home or tea, 
as the case might be. 

"Oh, you blessed fleshpots! How I 
adore you!" 

* Referring to the men or the women?" 

"Naughty, Richard! I mean all the 
luxury and sensuousness which New York 
represents.” 

"You hungry little beggar, how you 
do eat up your sensations.” 

“They give me indigestion sometimes." 


Remember the first 


» 


HE foyer of the Plaza was like a 
reception; the tea room was a-clatter 
and a-clack with tongues. 

"Like the chatter of sleek little squir- 
rels,” said Bamby, as she followed the 
head waiter to their table. 

Her comments on people about them, 
the nicknames she donated to them, 
convulsed Strong. He would never again 
see that pompous head waiter except as 
“Papa Pouter." 

“Would you get tired of it if you were 
here all the time?’ 


“I suppose so. It is all so alike. The 
women all look alike, and the men, and 
the waiters. If you dropped through the 
ceiling you could hardly tell whether you 
were in the Ritz, the Plaza, the Manhat- 
tan, or the Knickerbocker. You would 
know it was New York, that's all." 

“What train do you take to-night, or 
shall you stay over?" 

“T shall go on the eleven-fifty, if you'll 
play with me till then." 

He smiled at her affectation. 

“Suppose we try another kind of crowd 
to-night, and dine at the Lafayette." 

“Delighted. I've never been there.” 

“It’s Jolly. You'll like it, I think." 

“Where is it?" : 

“Way down-town—University Place. 
What shall we do between now and dinner 
time?" 

* Let's walk down." 

“Oh, that's a long walk." 

* But I love to walk, unless it is too 
much for you." 

“Sheer impudence—” 


HE walk was one never to be forgotten 

by Strong. Tohave Bamby all to him- 
self, to look forward to hours of such 
bliss, to have her swinging along beside 
him laughing and chattering, now and 
again laying her hand on his arm in con- 
fident friendliness—it was intoxicating. 

By sheer force of will he kept his hand 
on the throttle of his emotions. One look, 
one word, and he would ruin it all. He 
knew without any doubt that she did 
not love him, he even told himself she 
loved Jocelyn. He knew that he must 
make himself a valuable friend and not 
an undesired lover; but his want of her 
was great, and his fury at Jarvis's indiffer- 
ence white-hot. She caught his set look. 

“Richard!” 

He turned his eyes on her. 

“You're tired of me. I won't talk any 
more.” 

He drew her hand through his arm and 
held it there. 

“ Don’ t say that sort of thing, please, 
it isn’t fair.” 

“Take it back.” 

The Lafayette filled her with excite- 
ment. They had a table on a raised 
balcony overlooking the main dining- 
room. Richard pointed out celebrities, 
bowed to many friends, talked charming 

ersonalities. A feast was served them. 
usic and excitement bewitched Bamby. 
She sparkled and laughed, she capped his 
every sally with a quick retort, she was 
totally different from the woman-child 
who had walked down-town beside him. 

“What are you thinking about me?" 
she challenged him, her head tipped back 
provokingly. 

“Daughter of Јоу!” 

“Thave spent a very pleasant fortnight 
ou, Richard.” 
as it seemed that long?” 

“Since I left Sunnyside this morning? 
Quite.” 

“How many 
been since then?’ 

“Oh, not nearly all my me’s.” 

“Protean artist!" 

“Headliner,” she nodded. 

Later as he stood beside her in the car, 
a few minutes before she was to leave, 
she put her hand in his. 

“Tve had the loveliest time," she said. 

(Continued on page 60) 


with 


personalities have you 


The 


HERE you New 
Yorkers get far- 
thest ahead of us 
Homeburgers, 
Jim, is the fact that you 
can go out and soak your- 
self in real, soul-hoisting 
music whenever you feel like 
it— provided, of course, that 
you have the price and that 
some speculator hasn't cor- 
nered the tickets, and that 
you can get home at night 
in time to get dressed in time 
to go back to town, and 
that you have sufficient 
nerve and endurance to go 
four rounds with your cele- 
brated subway in the same 
twenty-four hours. 

You can't realize what 
having music constantly on 
tap means to a pilgrim from 
a town where two concerts 
in a winter is a gorge, and 
where about the only regu- 
lar musical diversion 15 
going to church on Sunday 
morning and betting on 
where the veteran soprano 
in the choir is going to hang 
onto the key or skid on the 
high turns. You laugh at 
me because I can't eat 
down-town unless I am en- 
couraged by a bull fiddle, 
and because I gulp at free 
concert tickets like a young 
robin swallowing worms. 
But if most of your life had 
been spent listening to Mrs. 
Sim Estabrook jumping for 
middle C about as success- 
fully as a dog jumps for a squirrel in 
a hickory tree, you'd splash around in 
melody, too, while you had the chance. 
Why, it's worth going down to Grand 
Opera and standing all evening just 
because of the thought that I would 
probably be at some pleasant little party 
trying to keep Lutie Briggs from going 
to the piano and casting a permanent 
gloom over proceedings. 


OF COURSE, I don’t mean to say that 
the music canneries don’t do as big 
a business out our way as they do any- 
where. I'll bet they ship as much as ten 
barrels of assorted masterpieces a month 
into Homeburg for our graphophone 
cranks; and last winter Wimble Horn 
broke the piano-player record by tramp- 
ing out Tannhäuser in seven minutes flat. 
But while these things educate us and 
enable us to roll our eyes in the right 
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place in a Wagner number, they don't 
satisfy the soul any more than souvenir 
cards from Europe take away a thirst for 
travel. We want the real thing, and year 
in and out we're music-hungry. We drive 
our young folks to the piano and listen 
to them heroically until they get good, 
and then they go away to the city where 
the gate receipts are better and leave us 
at Lutie's mercy again. Time and time 
again the only thing that has stood be- 
tween Homeburg and a ghastly musical 
silence has been the Homeburg Marine 
Band. 

That’s right! Laugh, darn you! What 
if Homeburg is twenty miles from the 
nearest creek? Our band is a lot nearer 
salt water than your Café de Paris is to 
France. And, besides, there are only three 
names for a country band, anyway. If 
it isn't the Marine Band it has to be the 
Military Band, or the Silver Cornet Band. 


Band 


Chet Frazier, who is our vil- 
lage cut-up, says that they 
named oursthe Marine Band 
years ago, after it had waded 
out to the cemetery on a 
wet Memorial Day through 
our celebrated bottomless 
roads. 

You can’t realize what 
a comfort and pride a band 
is in a Class X town, unless 
you have grown up in one. 

"hey say this isn’t a mus- 
ical country, but its in- 
tentions are certainly good 
as far as brass bands go. 
Long before an American 
town is big enough to have 
a post-office, its citizens have 
eitherorganized a brass band 
or are trying to get another 
man to move in to complete 
a quorum. Life never gets 
so complicated out on the 
grain elevator circuit that 
the station agent, school 

rincipal, and the two rival 
black smithi; and the city 
marshal can’t lug their 
horns down-town once a 
week in the evening and 
soar sweetly off into melody 
at band practice—that is, if 
they can get off on the same 
beat during the evening. 


I CAN hear our home band 
now—up over McMug- 
gin's Drug Store on a sum- 
merevening. It's hot—not 
hot enough to ignite the 
woodwork but plenty warm 
7 enough to fry eggs оп the 
sidewalks; and the whole town is out on 
the porches and lawns chasing a breeze, 
except the band. It is up in the super- 
heated lodge room of the Modern 
Woodmen, huddled around two oil lamps 
because the less light it has the less heat 
will be generated, and it is getting ready 
to practice the “Washington Post March” 
for the Fourth of July parade. Our band 
has practiced the “Washington Post 
March” for over twenty years, but while 
the band has altered greatly the grand 
old piece shows no sign of wear and is as 
fresh and unconquerable as ever. 
Querulous, complaining sounds come 
from the lodge room. The tenor horns 
are crooning and the bass horn blatting 
gently, while the clarionet players are 
chasing each other up and down the scale, 
like squirrels running round and round in 
a саре. The warming-up exercises аге on. 
They will continue until Frank Sundell 
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shaves his last customer and gets up to 
the hall with his trombone. You can tell 
when he comes. He pulls the slide in 
and out a couple of times with an un- 
earthly chromatic grunt and then there 
is a еер, pregnant silence. They are 
going to begin. 

. Usually they begin several times. It 
15 as hard to get a band off together in 
Practice as it is to send a dozen horses 
from the wire. But finally the bass 
catches up with the cornets, and the 
others sprint or put on the brakes, and 
they land on the fourth or fifth beat 
together. 


FOR a few minutes it’s great. They go 
over the first four bars in a bunch and 
old Dobbs gets the half note and change 
of key in the bass, which usually floors 
him, like a professional. It is a proud 
and happy moment for the leader. But 
it doesn’t last. It’s too good to be true. 
Ad Smith strikes a falsetto with his 
cornet and stops for wind; this rattles his 
partner, who can’t carry the air alone to 
save him. Dobbs sits down on the wrong 
key in the bass. The tenors weaken, 
discouraged by the cornet, and everybody 
hesitates. A couple of clarionets lose the 
place and get to wandering around at 
random, creating terrible havoc. The 
altos stop, being in doubt. Ad recovers 
and launches out with terrific vim half a 
beat behind. There is a rally, but it is 
too late. You can hear fragments of five 
different keys, and presently everyone 
stops except Mahlon Brown, who plays 
the bass drum and always bangs away 
through fire or water until someone turns 
him off. 

. Then there is silence—a good deal of 
it. We all know what is happening. 
Sim Atkinson, the leader, is making a few 
well-chosen remarks, and each player is 


turning around in his chair and going over 
thefaultsof his neighbor in the most kindly 
and thorough fashion. Ed Smith empties 
out his baritone horn and takes a little 
E run and then they commence to 
egin—or begin to start—or start to 
commence—whatever it is, all over again. 
But when they stop at ten o’clock they 
haven’t played the “Washington Post 
March” clear through in any one heat. 

Doesn’t sound encouraging for the 
Fourth, does it? But, pshaw, that’s only 
practice! When the bıg day comes and 
the boys put on their caps and coats and 
such trousers as will come nearest to 
blending with the said coats and march 
down the street, do they falter and blow 
up in the back stretch? Not much. They 
canter through that air as if they had 
been born whistling it. There's a won- 
derful inspiration in marching to a band 
man. Give him a horn, a ragged slip of 
music, and about four miles of road, and 
he will prance down the street, climbing 
over ruts, wading through mud, reading 
at night by the light of a torch carried by 
a boy who is twenty feet away fighting 
with another boy; and he will blow his 
immortal soul into his horn for hours at 
a stretch without missing a note. 

Part of the reason for the difference at 
home is because we always carry a few 
amateurs, who are privileged to come in 
at practice and do all the damage they 
can, but who have to keep mighty quiet 
on the march. They can carry their 
horns, puff out their cheeks and look as 
grand as they please, but if they pre- 
sumed to cut loose with some real notes 
and smear up a piece they'd be fired in 
no time. 

We have always been tremendousl 

roud of our Homeburg Marine band. 
Nobody knows how old it is. We think 


the first inhabitants. 


it arrived with 


'These are all dead, but some of the 
original horns are still doing duty and 
the brass on them is worn thin and almost 
bright. Our band is much better than 
the average band. That's one of the 
great Homeburg comforts. Whenever we 
get blue about the muddy streets and the 
small stores, and the great need of a 
sewage system, and the disgraceful con- 
dition of the stove in the Q. B. & C. 
Depot, we think of our band and are 
comforted. It has at least twenty mem- 
bers right along, most of whom can play 
their instruments, and Sim Atkinson, 
who is a professional music teacher, has 
conducted it off and on for twenty-five 
years. Citizens from other towns get 
mighty jealous when they come down to 
Homibive Thursday evenings during the 
summer and listen to the magnificent 
concerts which our band gives. I’ve seen 
as many as three hundred rigs around 
the public square those nights. And when 
our band practices up on “Poet and 
Peasant,” which is its star piece, and goes 
off to the big band contests which break 
loose in the summer and create great 
havoc, large numbers of our citizens go 
along and bet their good money in a 
manner which keeps the town poor for 
months afterward. 


I DON'T know anything more magnifi- 
cent than the way our band plays “ Poet 
and Peasant" with Sim Atkinson leading, 
Ed Smith and Henry Aultmeyer duettin 

perfectly for once with their cornets, ind 
the clarionet section eating up the fast 
parts in a manner that sends goose flesh 
up and down your spine. We're head and 
shoulders above any other band that 
enters the contests, but that's the trouble. 
The judges are never educated up to 
“Poet and Peasant.” They always give 
the prize to the Paynesville Military 


PER Ene LX — 


He traveled two blocks before he became aware of the vast and appalling 
silence behind him. Then he kept right on for the city limits on the run 
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Band, which has a five-foot painted bass 
drum and has to play “Over the Waves" 
for a concert piece because they haven't 
got a decent cornet player in town. 
Sometime they will get a real musician 
to judge these contests, and then we will 
win by seventeen toots. 


you may not believe it, Jim, but I am 

an alumnus of the Homeburg band. 
Didn’t suspect that I was anything but 
an ordinary citizen, did you? But it’s a 
fact. I am a band man. I’m too modest 
to brag about it, but I was carrying a 
horn and had a uniform before I was 
eighteen. I suppose there is nothing, 
not even the fire department, that fills a 
small town boy with such wild ambition 
as a band. When I was twelve I used to 
watch that band in its more sublime 
passages, feeling that if I ever could be- 
come great enough to play in it others 
could run the country and win its great 
battles with no jealousy from me. The 
snare drummer at that time was a boy of 
sixteen. Of course, being snare drummer 


Usually they begin several times. 


and they land on the 


in the band he didn't mix around much 
with the common kids and I didn't know 
him. But I watched him until my ribs 
swelled out and cracked with envy; and 
I used to wonder how fortune ever hap- 
pened to reach down and yank that 
particular boy so far up into the rarefied 
upper regions of glory. 

Vhen I was fourteen I went after his 
job. But I never could learn to play the 
snare drum. You have to learn to roll, 
and I couldn't make my left hand behave. 
I tried a year and would probably be 
trying yet but for the fact that when Ed 
Norton left town he traded me his 
ruinous old alto horn for three dollars 
and a dog. There was about as much 
music left in it as there is in a fish horn, 
but I was as delighted as if it had been a 
pipe organ, and when the folks wouldn't 
let me practice on it at home I took it 
out in the country and kept it in Smily 
Garrett's barn. After a while I learned 
how to fit my face into the mouthpiece 
in just the right way, and as the sounds I 
made became more human I sort of edged 


But finally the bass catches 
fourth or fifth beat together. For a few 


into town, until finally I was practicing 
in our own barn. And the next year 
Atkinson let me come into the band and 
"pad" as second alto during the less 
important engagements. 
played with the band for five years, 
and while I never got out of the “thump 
section," which was what the trombonists 
and snare drummers and the other aristo- 
crats of the band call the altos, I had all 
the fun and adventures that a high- 
priced musician could have had, and was 
perfectly happy. I can still remember 
with pride the deep-green looks on the 
faces of Pete Amthorne and Billy Madi- 
gan and Snoozer Ackley, as they watched 
me marching grandly down the street 
lugging my precious old three bushels of 
brass in my arms, and “ump-umping’ 
until my eyes stuck out of my head. Of 
course they didn't know that most of the 
time I was watching a change in my notes 
half a bar away and wondering if I could 
make it without falling all over the treble 
clef. I looked like Sousa to them, and 
when I leaned grandly back in my chair 


—— re 
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up with the cornets, and the others sprint or put on the brakes, 


minutes it's great. But it doesn't last. 


at band concerts and borrowed a page 
of music from my neighbor—said page 
like Hebrew to me—I felt as a Senator 
or Chief Justice before the common herd. 


I PITY the poor city boys who have 
to grow up nowadays and depend on 
en and vaudeville for their excite- 
ment. Belonging to the band was more 
fun than belonging to the baseball team 
or the torchlight brigade or anything 
else. We got in on everything. They 
couldn't pull off a rally or celebration, 
or even a really successful church social, 
without us. I might say that the impor- 
tance of a Homeburg citizen in the old 
days was determined by whether or not 
the Homeburg Band escorted him to his 
tomb. When great doings occurred in 
the neighboring towns plain citizens dug 
down in their pockets for car fare, and 
then dug painfully down once more for 
our car fare. When an ordinary Home- 
burger wanted to help boost McKinley 
to victory by parading in some distant 
town with a torch, it cost him five dollars 


It's too good to be true 


and a suit of clothes. 


But we not only 
went free but got two dollars apiece for 
plowing a wide furrow of glory down the 
streets between rows of admiring eyes. 
Those two dollars counted a lot in 


those days, too. It looked like an easy 
income to us. All we had to do to earn 
it was to beg off from our employers for 
half a day, travel thirty miles or so by 
train, usually standing up and protecting 
our horns from the careless mob, march 
eight or ten miles over unknown streets, 
picking out dry places underfoot and 
notes from a piece of music bobbing up 
and down in the shadows above our horns, 
and then drive home across country after 
midnight, getting home in time to go to 
work in the morning. Why, it was just 
like finding money! Ive never had so 
much fun earning it since. I started once 
to figure out how many miles our band 
marched during the first Bryan campaign, 
but I gave it up. We never felt it at that 
time, but it made me so tired counting that 
I quit with a distinct footsore feeling. 
The most worrisome task about a 


Homeburg band was keeping it alive. 
I suppose all small town bands have the 
same trials. We worked against incred- 
ible difficulties. If city people had the 
same devotion to music which we dis- 
played you would have a ten-thousand- 
piece philharmonic orchestra in New 
Vork playing twenty-four hours a day 
for glory. We weretalways building up 
our band with infinite pains only to have 
Fate jerk the gizzard out of it when perfec- 
tion was in sight. Talent was scarce, and 
the heartless city was forever reaching into 
Homeburg to yank some needed players 
away. Of course there was always a 
waiting list of youngsters who would coax 
a few hoarse toots out of the alto horn, 
and we always had a bunch of kid clar- 
ionetists who would sail along grandly 
through the soft parts and then blow 
goose notes whenever they had to pinch 
hit in the solo part. But try as we would, 
we could never get more than two 
cornets. One of these was Ad Smith. 
He was a bum cornetist, but his brother 
Ed was a good baritone, and we had to 
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have both or none. The other was 
usually some anxious young student who 
got along pretty well on plain work, but 
who would. usually come down the chro- 
matic run in the “Chicago Tribune 
March" like a fat man falling down the 
cellar stairs with an oleander plant. 

As for trombones, there was a positive 
fatality among them; we were always 
losing them. Trombone players have to 
be born, anyway, and there was no hope 
of developing one. Besides, the neigh- 
bors wouldn’t allow it. Young Henry 
Wood showed promise once, but after his 
father had listened to him for six months 
he took the slip end of his horn from 
him and beat carpets with it until it was 
extinct as far as melody was concerned. 

For a year we had Mason Peters, who 
was a wonder on the slide trombone. But 
he was only getting $12 a week in 
Snyder’s Shoe Emporium, and Paynes- 
ville, which never tired of putting up 
dirty tricks on us, hustled around and 
got him an $18 job up there—after which 
they came down to Homeburg at the 
first opportunity with their band to 
parade Peters before our eyes. It would 
have been a grand success if they hadn’t 
put Peters in the front row. He lived 
for his art, Peters did, paying no atten- 
tion to anything but his trombone, and 
besides he was quite deaf. He got con- 
fused about the line of march, and when 
the band swung around the public square 
he kept right on up Main Street all alone, 
playing in magnificent form and solitary 
grandeur while the band swung off the 
other way. The whole town followed 
him with tears of joy, and he traveled 
two blocks before he became aware of 
the vast and appalling silence behind him. 
Then he kept right on for the city limits 
on the run. It was a great comfort to us, 
and by the time we had gotten through 
apologizing to the Paynesville boys for 
following Peters under the impression 
that he was the real band they had 
offered to fight us singly or in platoons. 

We used to watch every new citizen 
like Russian detectives, only we searched 
them for horns instead of dynamite. 
Several times a trombonist came to 
town, and then music revived noticeably. 
But none of them lasted. “Trombonists 
seem to be temperamental, and when 
they are not changing jobs they are re- 
signing from the band because they are 
not allowed to play enough solos. Our 
greatest bonanza was a quiet chap named 
Williams, who came to town to work in 
the molding room of the plow factory. 
After he had been there a week we dis- 
covered that he could play the saxophone. 
No one had ever heard or eaten a saxo- 
phone, but we looked it up and when we 
found out what it was we made a rush for 
him. At the next practice he appeared 
with a bright silver instrument covered 
with two bushels of keys and played a 
solo which sounded like three clarionets 
with the croup. We wept for joy and 
elected him leader on the spot. 

This caused Sim Atkinson to resign, of 
course, and he took Ad and Ed Smith 
with him, and they remained in dignified 
and awful silence for two years. But we 
didn’t care. One saxophone was worth 
five baritones, and while Williams was in 
town we were an object of envy to all of 
the other bands around. We changed 
our name to the Homeburg Saxophone 


Band, and the way we rubbed it into 
Paynesville was pitiful. He was a little 
fellow, Williams was, and short of wind, 
which caused him to gasp a good deal 
during the variation parts. But he was 
willing. There was no shirk about him. 
After a year our program usually con- 
sisted of eleven saxophone solos and some 
other piece which could be done almost 
entirely on the saxophone, and the 
jealous Paynesvillains used to ask why 
we used nineteen men to play the rests 
when one man could have produced as 
much silence at far less expense. 

Those were glorious years; but of 
course they didn't last. illiams got to 
resigning at the foundry just for the 
pleasure of having us come down and 
plead with the proprietor to raise his 
pay. Finally he resigned so much that 
the proprietor fired him, and then we had 
to take our caps in hand and wheedle the 
Smiths and Atkinson back into the band. 
I haven't belonged for years, but they 
are still there. When I drop in at prac- 
tice, as many of the alumni do, Atkinson 
greets me cordially and takes some young 
cub's horn away from him so I can sit in. 
It is just like old times, especially when 
Ed Smith lays down his horn after a slight 
altercation with someone and goes home 
never to come back—just as he has done 
for the last thirty years. 


HAT'S the worst of music. One's 
art, you know, has so much influence 
over one’s temper. To see our band 
soaring majestically down Main Street 
and playing “Canton Halifax” in one 
great throbbing rough-house of melody 
ou would never believe that anything 
bus brotherly love existed between the 
players. As a matter of fact, we never 
wasted any harmony amongourselves. We 
didn't have any to spare. It took all we 
had to produce the music. For twenty- 
five years the Smiths and Cooney Simp- 
son, who plays first clarionet, have been 
at swords’ points, each. with a faction 
behind him. Cooney says it's a shame 
that a good band must limp along with a 
cornetist who always takes three strikes 
to hit a high note, and Ed Smith says 
Cooney wants to be leader and will not 
be satisfied until he can play the solo and 
bass parts at once on his clarionet. I can 
see Ed Smith now, after the band has 
run aground in practice, taking his horn 
down and glaring around at Cooney. 

"What you gobstick players need is a 
time-table,” says he, “not notes. Come 
in on the A about eight-fifteen. If you 
can do that, we'll try to struggle along." 

"Don't get forte," Cooney replies 
cheerfully. “If you'd try to follow both 
those cornets instead of rambling along 
by yourself you'd split, sure." 

"Better play cornet, too, Cooney," 
says Ad Smith, whirling around. “You've 
got enough mouth for both." 

“Well, we ought to have a cornetist,’ says 
Cooney, ‘it’s what we’ ve needed for years." 

This riles the scrub cornet player, who- 
ever he happens to be, and he gets up 
excitedly. “We'd get along a lot better 
without one or two human calliopes—” 
he begins. 

“Set down, set down,” says old Dobbs 
from the coils of his tuba. “Let ’em 
fight. They know it all between pieces—” 

“Who asked you to horn in?” says Ed 
Smith, getting up preparatory to going 


home with his baritone horn and leaving a 
broken and forlorn world to grieve his loss. 

Of course this is а crisis. But we 
never bust up. The Paynesville Band 
busts up about twice a year over the 
division of profits and the color of 
their new uniforms and the old question 
of whether the cornets or trombones 
shall march in front. But we never go 
entirely to pieces. This is largely be- 
cause of Sam Green. He is our peace- 
maker and: most faithful player. He has 
played second alto in the band for thirty- 
five years without a promotion, and is by 
all odds the worst player I ever saw, 
being only entirely at home in the key of 
C, and he can't play three-four time to 
save his soul. But his devotion is marvel- 
ous. He is always the first man down to 
practice. He lights the lamps, builds the 
fires, and when necessary goes out to Ed 
Smith's home and persuades him to come 
back into the band just this night. And 
when the dispute between the factions gets 
to the point where Ed Smith begins gather- 
ing up his doll things Sam interferes. 

"Come on now, boys," he pleads, 
“weve got to get this piece worked up. 
You're all good players. Why if Paynes- 
ville had you fellows she'd have a band. 
That was my fault that time. TIl get 
this here thing right soon. I'll sit out 
in the trio now and you fellows take it." 

And pretty soon, as Sam argues, Ed's 
proud heart softens and he comes back 
with a glare at Cooney. Then Sim 
Atkinson raps on his music rack and says, 
“Gentlemen and trombone players” as 
he has for a quarter of a century; and a 
minute later the band is tumbling eagerly 
through its piece once more, all feuds 
suspended in the desperate effort to come 
out all even at the end with no surplus 
bars to be played by some floundering horn. 

Some time during the evening, as a 
tule, the various sections get together on 
some passage and swim grandly through, 
every horn in perfect time and the parts 
blending like Mocha and Java. All dif- 
ferences are forgotten and the band 
breaks up with friendly words, Ed Smith 
and Cooney going home together. Music 
has charms to soothe the savage beast, 
and it also has a wonderful power of 
taking the temper out of the grocer and 
the painter and the mahout of the water- 
works’ gasoline engine. 

I never stepped so high or felt so 
grand as I did the first time I marched 
out with the boys and went down the 
street in the back row of the band next 
to the drums, a member in good standing, 
and dodging every time I passed under a 
telephone wire to keep from scraping my 
cap off. I never expect to feel that grand 
again. But I have an ambition. If ever 
I could become so famous and successful 
that when I went back to Homeburg to 
visit my proud and happy parents and 
stepped off of the 4:11 train, I should 
find the Homeburg Marine Band there 
to meet me, I would know that I had 
made good and I would be content. The 
only thing that encourages me in my 
ambition is that the band didn’t come 
down to play when I went away. Do 
you know, Jim, it’s the funniest thing— 
the fellows we played out-of-town in a 
blaze of glory never happened to be the 
chaps we came down to the train to meet 
afterward, somehow. But I imagine we 
weren't the only poor guessers in the world. 


Seeing America 


By Ray Stannard Baker 


The Burden of Being White 


WAS arguing yesterday with my 
friend about the race question, which, 
as the world grows smaller, is rapidly 
becoming the greatest of all questions. 

What shall be the attitude of the people 
of the strong nations, the white race, 
toward the people of weaker or less en- 
lightened nations and races? Is there any 
underlying moral principle in the dealings 
of Americans, for example, with Mexicans, 
Chinese, Hindus? | | 

It was the opinion of my friend that 
we should sternly exclude all Japanese, 
Chinese, Hindus and Negroes from the 
country, and that we should limit the 
immigration of Jews, Mexicans, and cer- 
tain classes of southern Europeans. 

“This is our country," said he. “We 
have a right to do as we will with it. 

* But the Japanese, Chinese, Hindus, 
and in large measure the Jews, live in 
overcrowded lands: many of them ac- 
tually starve every year; few can ever 
hope for education or opportunity. 

“We cannot be held responsible for 
that," said he. А 

* But there are vast areas of land in 
America and Australia which are either 


partially tilled or else held wholly vacant. 
Have we, either as individuals or as na- 
tions, the right to hold the earth barren 
while other people or other nations are 
overcrowded and starving? Shall we 
neither use the land ourselves nor let 
anyone else use it? [s not land monopoly 
as intolerable among the nations as among 
individuals?" 

“Have we not a right," said he, “to 
do what we will with our own? We came 
here and pioneered, 
we the white race, 
we spilled our 
blood, we opened 
the land, we built 
roads and cities. 
Have we not a right now to keep the land 
we subdued both for ourselves and for our 
children?" 

"And you would use the same argument 
regarding Australia, where a handful of 
Englishman are in control of a vast area 
of land which they do not use?" 

“Certainly.” 

“ But is there no limit to the amount 
of land in the world which certain white 
men—American, English, Canadian, Rus- 


THE LAND'S 
OURS—LET'S 
KEEP IT 

FOR OURSELVES 


sian—may hold vacant for the enjoyment 
of themselves and their posterity for- 
ever?" 

“A nation, like an individual man, has 
a right to decide for itself what it shall 
hold, and what it shall use. Who has 
any right to step in and tell the American 
or the Englishman what he shall do with 
that which is his own?" 


“THEN you would have the white 
race keep and hold all the land it has 
or can get, enjoy civilization and pros- 
perity, and let yellow people and black 
people overcrowd, starve, and remain un- 
civilized?” 

“Well, we have duties, also, to our- 
selves and to our posterity. We must 
above all preserve our heritage, keep the 
stock pure, and provide suitably, if we 
can, for our children.” 

* But supposing that these overcrowded 
people of Japan, China, and India, these 
enormous populations,—starving as they 
are at this moment in parts of Japan and 
India,—supposing these starving people 
should burst out upon us, either as hordes 
of ill-equipped marauders or, having a 
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better education (as in Japan), with 
armies, and force their way to a living 
upon our vacant lands?” 

“That is a real danger,” said he, “and 
that is why I believe in a strong navy 
and a well-disciplined army.” 

* You would drive them sternly back?" 

* Certainly." 

* But with invention the world is grow- 
ing smaller, and with enlightenment these 
Asiatic peoples are 
coming to be as 
strong as we are, 
and they are far 
more numerous. 
They, too, are getting modern navies and 
armies. What then?" 

* We must fight, if necessary." 

“Then you see nothing in the future 
but larger navies, more armies, fiercer 
wars?" . 


“wert is life but a struggle for sur- 
vival? If we wish the white race 
to live and our precious civilization. to 
remain unsullied, we must be willing 
to fight for it. Any nation not willing 
to fight for its heritage is not worth its 
salt." 

“You would take care of the white 
race, keep it in luxury, maintain much 
land untilled or poorly tilled, and let all 
other people go hang?" 

“It is a question of survival. If we 
begin letting in yellow and black men, 
we shall soon be overwhelmed. Inter- 
marriage will and must take place; we 
shall produce a mongrel breed of men. 
All the progress of centuries which the 
white race has attained with such costly 
effort will be lost.” 

“But these races are in some ways 
naturally superior to us: perhaps a mix- 
ture would improve the human stock and 
make the world better, not worse. We 
know that the most civilized peoples of 
the earth to-day—the English, German, 
French, and American—are of mixed 
origin." 

* We have had little experience yet," 
said he, "with mixtures between racial 
groups as different as the white and 
yellow. Such a mixture might and prob- 
ably would make a poorer race and a 
poorer world." 

“You would take not the slightest 
chance?" 

“No. Why should we? Why should 
we sacrifice what we know is good for 
that which may be 
disastrous? Our 
civilization has 
been attained after 
centuries of bitter struggle. Shall we risk 
‘all by the dubious experiment of amalga- 
mation with races which, however able 
they may be naturally, are at present far 
behind in the world struggle, or by letting 
them swarm freely into our country, and 
thus soon bring about the same condition 
of overcrowding and starvation which now 
exists (and which you decry) in their own 
lands?" 

“Then we as a nation have no duty 
to anyone save ourselves? We need 
not consider our neighbors, the Chinese, 
Japanese, Hindus, Negroes—no matter 
how many of them starve, or suffer from 
ignorance and superstition?” 

“Tf we let them in, it would not de- 
crease the overcrowding in their own 
lands. Herbert Spencer has shown that 
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decreases in the population of over- 
crowded countries by emigration are 
immediately made up by expansion of the 
birth rate. When weed seeds are blown 
from uncultivated land to cultivated land, 
the crowding vegetation of the uncul- 
tivated land is not decreased, while 
the cultivated land is soon filled with 
weeds.” 

“But Japan, China, India are not un- 
cultivated; the quality of their population 
is different from our own but not neces- 
sarily inferior. It must not be forgotten 
that they also have survived and main- 
tained a degree of civilization for thou- 
sands of years, longer than we have, under 
as difficult an environment as our own, 
probably far more difficult. Moreover, 
we already recognize a duty toward 
them. We are helping, by our mission- 
aries and our teachers and doctors, to 

give them the best 

GIVE THEM PIETY ideas we have at- 

AND PILLS—BUT tained. If we cul- 

KEEP THEM OUT tivate them still 

further, teach them 
our religion of brotherhood, give them our 
inventions and our language, can we also 
keep them crowded and starving while 
we prosper?" 

"We have a right to develop our own 
civilization in our own environment: let 
them develop theirs.” 

“Logically, then, we should not have 
gone to them with our religion, or our 
science, or taught them our methods of 
war. Education is already making them 
restless, and modern science is making 
them dangerous.” 

“While I have never been very strong 
for foreign missions,” said he, “ believing 
that each race should develop its own 
religious genius, still I cannot see why it 
should follow that because we teach them 
our religion, or our science, that therefore 
we should let any race swarm into our 
country and inundate us.” 

"But you would teach them our re- 
ligion?” 

“Why, yes—if the missionaries want 
to go over there.” 

“ But you would not treat them really 
as brothers, not take them in when they 
are hungry, not meet them as equals, not 
sacrifice anything for them, not really 
practice the religion that we strive to 
teach them?” 

“This is a hard, cold, practical world,” 
said he, “and it is governed by natural 
law, the law of survival, not by idealistic 
sentiment.” 

“Then you really believe that we ought 
to teach these crowded people our religion, 
a religion of brotherhood and self-sacri- 
fice, and not practice it ourselves?” 


ы BECAUSE we teach our religion to 

other people, do we necessarily have 
to let them crowd us out of our homes, 
marry our daughters, and pull down our 
civilization about our ears? We can as- 
sociate with the Japanese or Chinese, 
and trade with them, and even read the 
same books and 
have the same 
religion, with- 
outletting them 
overwhelm us 
with their swarming population. You for- 
get that our very ability to teach them 
science and religion depends on our ability 
to maintain the highest standards our- 


BUT SUPPOSE 
MEANWHILE THEY 
STARVE? 


selves. Let them have their own country 
and their own civilization, and if they have 
too many people let them learn how to 
regulate their birth rate.” 

"And in the meantime if they starve, 
while we live in luxury?” 

“Why, help them! Haven’t we sent 
them millions of dollars, and shiploads 
of food to relieve their famine, not once, 
but several times?" 

“Yes; but if, instead of being recipients 
of our charity, they wish to work for a 
living on land which we, the white race, 
are holding uncultivated or poorly cul- 
tivated, then we are to kill them?” 

“If you wish to put it that way— 
self-preservation is nature’s first law." 

“You would have us save ourselves, 
our race, our stock, our family, our land, 
our learning, our luxury, our aristocracy 
among the nations—at any cost?" 

“We have nothing else.” 

“Then you do not believe that he who 
would save his life shall lose it, and that 
he who would lose his life shall save it?” 


OF MY friend, why will men not see 
that there can be no true civilization 
while any men in the world are left out 
of it? and that no race or no nation can 
go far forward while other races and 
nations lag behind? 

“Let the white person again tread the 
black person under his heel! (Say! which 
is trodden under heel, after all?)” 

It is not enough that we give the alien 
nations our learning, our religion, our 
science. What signify all these things? 
Are we hurt by giving them? Are we not, 
on the contrary, the material gainers? 
No, we must be prepared to go further 
than that, else we have not learned the 
fundamental concept of religion. 

It is not the great task of any nation 
that it shall remain pure, or white, or 
learned, or that it shall assure to its 
posterity the possession of land and com- 
fort (though this has been the belief, 
and the doom, of every aristocracy from 
the beginning of time). The great task 
of every advanced race or nation is 
to bring more love—more light—into the 
world. 

A stand for racial aristocracy means 
war, hatred, barren exclusiveness, and 
finally degeneration and failure: a stand 
for racial democracy and brotherhood 
means love in the world, friendliness, 
sacrifice, new fertility, a wider sweep for 
faith, and final triumph. Individuals 
may suffer in the process, nations may 
perish, but civilization, the kingdom of 
humanity, will grow, will become more 
beautiful. 

We are willing to do everything for 
Chinamen or Hindus, as for our own poor, 
except the one 
essential thing. 
Yes, educate 
them (a little); 
yes, teach them 
the religion. of 
resignation; yes, give them shoes and 
coats; but do not disturb us in our luxury, 
our possession of land and property, don't 
inconvenience our families, or threaten 
the comfort of our posterity. And don't, 
above all, endanger our ability to give 
things. 

It won't work; it won't work. So long 
as we refuse to pive ourselves we have 
failed utterly. : 


“I SHALL GIVE 
THEE THE HEATHEN 
FOR THINE 
INHERITANCE" 
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Boston Blackie Stories 
By No. 6606 


Death Cell Visions 


^ HE town is red-hot,” said K. Y. 
Lewes. 
“Апа getting hotter," added 
“ Jimmy the Joke.” 

“There’s a five-thousand-dollar reward 
for the arrest of one or all of us,"— 
gloomily from “Cushions” Kid. 

Boston Blackie, their chief, took his 
pill of opium in a single draw and blew 
out the smoke reflectively. In the argot 
of thieves a “red-hot town" is one in 
which outraged public sentiment has 
forced an apathetic police department 
to make a real effort to stop a wave of 
crime. 

“So the town's burning up, eh,” said 
Blackie. “Апа there's a reward out for 
us and that sack of diamonds buried 
down below. Well, what did you expect? 
Did you think the Chamber of Com- 
merce was going to tender us a vote of 
thanks for cracking a safe in the busiest 
block on the main ‘stem’? Did you ex- 
pect the mayor to invite us to a banquet? 
Of course the town’s hot, and going to be 
hotter, as ‘the Joke’ said. From the tone 
the papers take, it looks as if it is up to 
the police chief to catch us or resign.” 

“That’s just it," concurred Jimmy. 
“They’re currying this town for us with 
a fine-tooth com If they happen to 
spot this house, we all know what it 
means. We'll be lucky if even one of the 
four of us fights his way out alive. And 
you know, Blackie, that Pinkerton 
watchman got a good, square look at 
you as you left the store. It's an even 
money that he's identified your ‘mug’ in 
the Bertillongallery. Don't you think it's 
time to play checkers and move first?” 

A week before, a sensational diamond 
robbery in the heart of the city, following 
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a long series of similar crimes, had aroused 
the entire town. Business men's as- 
sociations met and passed resolutions. 
'The newspapers printed double column 
editorials bemoaning the inefficiency of 
the police department, and the harried 
еме of detectives put his entire force 
on the case, telling the men, with a curse, 
to go out and arrest the safe-blowers or 
prepare to "lose their wings," which, in 
police parlance, is to go back to patrolling 
a beat. Meanwhile the four men re- 
sponsible for the furore lay under cover in 
the furnished cottage they had rented 
in the suburbs. Inaction under fire is 
the final test for courage, and although 
any one of Blackie's “mob” would have 
unhesitatingly fought against any kind of 
odds until he dropped, the strain of end- 
lessly doing nothing was telling on over- 
strung nerves. 

“It’s hard for the deer to lie quiet in 
the thicket and listen to the hunters 
tramping the woods round about, but 
the wise old buck does it, and remains 
a deer instead of becoming venison,” 
said Blackie slowly. “It’s that way 
with us. Of course we’re in danger here, 
but if we started to travel hundreds 
would see us every day where not one 
gets a glimpse of us now. If they have 
identified my picture, which is possible, 
the alarm has been sent out all over 
the country. On any railroad train or 
street corner we're liable to be tapped 
on the shoulder, and turn to look down 
a gun barrel. I figure that there are 
nearly forty chances of a ‘pinch’ if we 
travel now, to one while we lie quiet here." 

“T wouldn't mind swapping lead with 
a couple of 'coppers' at that," boasted 
Cushions. He was rather afraid that his 


former remark had been taken as a re- 
flection on his nerve. 

"A quick wit beats a quick gun nine 
times out of ten, son," returned Blackie 
in quiet censure. "Remember that, and 
you're less likely to have a rope start 
you on your long jolt underground." 

“If I ever do have to go that route it 
will satisfy my curiosity, anyway," the 
boy bragged. "I've always wondered 
what it is like to do time in a death cell. 
I've often dreamed I was in one waiting 
to be 'topped' (hanged). Maybe some- 
time I'll know.” 

Blackie seized the pipe and passed it 
backward around the circle before an- 
other pill was smoked. It is the opium 
smokers’ charm against the ill luck of 
foolish boasting. 

" [f you are really so curious to know 
what it means to a man to lie caged up 
in a steel tank counting the days and 
hours of life that he has left, I'll tell you. 
It may keep you from burning powder 
too soon sometime," said the gray- 
haired cracksman after a silence. He 
hesitated before continuing. 

“Tt isn't a thing I ever talk about. 
I've tried for years to forget it and 
haven't succeeded. But ГІІ tell you the 
story to-night. It may do us all good, 
the way we're fixed. I did three months 
in a death cell once, and had all but eaten 
my last meal when a reprieve came." 


AL of Blackie’s companions stared in 
astonishment. Closely as they had 
been associated with him for years, not 
one of them had ever heard of this new 
chapter in his eventful career. 
“T was sentenced to death in the 
electric chair years ago," continued the 
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speaker. “I wasn’t guilty, but that’s 


not essential now. ‘The coppers made 
out a good circumstantial case against 
me, I was a known crook, and the jury 
brought in the death verdict. As i lie 
here now, I can feel again what I felt 
that day when they took me up to the 
old prison that I never expected to leave 
alive. Hurry up with a couple of pills, 
om» It gives me a ‘habit’ whenever 

recall that day and the ones that 
followed. They are like a brand on the 
brain—something that can never be 
effaced. 

“It was early summer. The sun was 
bright and warm and beautiful. There 
were birds and flowers everywhere out- 
side the car windows. Inside, hand- 
cuffed to the seat, I leaned toward the 
window and saw children playing, men 
at work in fields, farmers on laden truck 
wagons, city folk in automobiles. Every- 
where there was life—and I was going 
to death. Everything my eyes saw was 
for the last time. could never look 
again upon any of these simple everyday 
sights that now, since they were lost to 
me, for the first time seemed so deeply 
worth while. I remembered the execu- 
tions I had read of in the papers. They 
had never impressed me very much. 
And now, the thought came to me as a 
shock that my execution would mean as 
little to the outside world. They would 
read that I died stoically or cravenly with 
a curse or a prayer on my lips—and forget 
me in the box score of the ball game. 

"At the prison, all the preliminaries 
over, I was led across a beautifully 
flowered garden to the death house. I 
walked slowly beside the captain who 
had me in charge. I took a last look at 
the flowers and the sunshine, and then 
another and still another. 

“«That’s right,’ said the old captain; 
*take your time and, get a good look 
round. It’s your last chance, son.’ 

“I shuddered and was ashamed of 
myself. Was I, who had always prided 
myself on my nerve, weakening already 
with the Day still weeks ahead of me? 


“THE heavy door of the death house 
opened. We entered, and it closed 
behind us, blotting out the sunlight. I 
had said my last good-by to Life. I was 
glad it was over, for the strain was 
getting on my nerves. 

“After being stripped and given new 
clothes, I was led down a corridor with 
cells on either side. Faces that seemed 
curiously yellow in the glare of the 
electric lights peered out at me from 
behind curtains as we passed down the 
tier. There were fourteen men there 
before me, all waiting as I was for one 
inevitable end. They put me in a cell 
with another condemned man. 

“I threw my coat on the iron bunk 
and turned to look at him. His face was 

ellow like the others I had seen, and 
herad His eyes were bright and 
glowed as if there were a flame behind. 

“Меп do you go ’way? What's your 
day?' he asked. 

*** August 31st, I said. | 

“‘My day too, he cried out. ‘We 
go ’way together. But maybe you've 
appealed and will get a stay.' The 
thought seemed to hurt him. 

*** [ didn't have any money and couldn't 
appeal,' I answered. 


«Оһ, then we will go ’way together. 
My appeal was denied last week.’ He 
seemed relieved. 

“As soon as we had told our names he 
commenced to tell me the news and 
gossip of our little world, for to men in 
the death cells the whole world lies 
within the four walls that blot out for- 
ever that other world on the outside. A 
wife murderer was the next due to go 
away. He had refused to see the priests, 
and threw in the chaplain's face a Bible 
that had been sent him. Another man, 
whose time also was nearly up, babbled 
secrets in his sleep and was thought to 
be insane. 

***[t is hard for a man in here to know 
whether or not he is sane,’ said my com- 
panion, looking at me intently. ‘Strange 
things happen in this place— things 
neither of us would ever believe on the 


outside. I'm glad they put you in with 
me. Either you will see what I see, or 
you won't. Either way, it will help me.’ 


“*What do you see? I don’t under- 
stand,’ I replied, puzzled. The suspicion 
that he was crazy grew in my mind. 

“*You'll know soon enough, he an- 
swered, and dropped the subject. 


“THE long monotonous days dragged 
wearily by. We were glad each time 
night came, and yet begrudged the lost 
day. Each night left one day less of 
life for us. We read magazines, played 
checkers, tried novels, sang with the 
other condemned men, but no mental 
diversion ever removed the specter of 
the Chair that waited at the end of the 
road we were all traveling so swiftly. I 
remember one night I was reading an 
absorbingly interesting book. It was 
‘Père Goriot, by Balzac. I read on and 
on, my eyes following the printed words 
on the pages. My cell mate spoke to me 
and I came out of my dream, realizing 
that for many pages I had not sensed 
one word І read. While my eyes traveled 
the lines of the book, my mind had been 
on the Chair. I was wondering whether 
the cold, damp cap that was to be 
clamped over the shaven spot on my 
head would send a shiver through me that 
would be mistaken for cowardice. I 
threw down my book in disgust. 

“‘Pal; I said to my cell mate, ‘what’s 
the use of lying to ourselves? Neither 
of us mention the Chair—aloud. But 
both of us are thinking of it every minute 
we are awake and dreaming of it when we 
sleep. What do you say if we quit pre- 
tending and talk about what’s in our 
minds? It may help us to pass the time.’ 

*** You're on,’ he cried eagerly. “I’ve 
wanted to suggest it, but didn't know how 
you would take it.’ 

“After that we spent hours debating 
every imaginable phase of our approach- 
ing end. We recalled every printed 
account of an execution we had read. 
We argued the relative ease of death by 
hanging, by a bullet, and by electricity! 
We even made a sort of game of it in 
this way: 

“I would say, ‘What will happen 
11,520,000 times yet before we ро?’ You 
see, boys, I still remember even the 
figures after all these years. It was my 
cell mate’s task to guess what I referred 
to. In this case the answer was our 
heart beats. Each of us vied with the 
other in inventing and computing these 


conundrums. Always we selected some- 
thing in which the answer was some 
gigantic number, running into billions 
oftentimes. It seemed to push the Chair 
farther back into the future to have such 
an uncountable number of units of any 
kind between it and us. We used reams 
of paper figuring how far an express train 
traveling sixty miles an hour could carry 
us in the days of life we had left. We 
estimated how far an ocean greyhound 
could take us in a round-the-world trip. 
We learned how fast the earth travels, 
and worked out with painstaking ac- 
curacy the exact distance it would carry 
us through space before the Day. We 
read a magazine article on a comet which 
was said to, be traveling toward us at 
dizzy speed, and learned how many 
round trips to the moon we had time 
still to make if we could travel with it. 
We made a table showing how many 
heart beats and how many breaths were 
left us at the end of each of our rapidly 
dwindling number of days. And sik chis 
helped us to pass the time and keep down 
the ever-increasing mental tension. 
“The wife murderer's day came. The 
night before he refused to sleep, pre- 
ferring the long torture of consciousness 
rather than to lose one of his precious 
minutes in insensibility. All night long 
we sang for him from cell to cell, hymns, 
rag-time, popular airs, everything. I 


recited ‘The Girl With the Blue Velvet 


‘Band’ and ‘Frankie and Johnnie,’ but 


the old, old songs many of us had learned 
in childhood pleased best. Finally dawn 
came, the curtains were dropped before 
our cells, and at last they led the doomed 
human creature out through the door 
from behind which no one ever returns. 
The Chair was within twenty feet of one 
of the walls of our cell, but although we 
listened, dry-lipped and trembling, after 
the death party passed out no sound 
came to relieve the strain of that frightful 
silence. 


“Tr WAS on the day that the second 

man was electrocuted after my arrival 
that my cell partner broke down. After 
the last chorus of good-bys had been 
shouted as the death party passed down 
the tier, the door closed behind them. 
That terrible, unbreakable silence that 
seemed the very embodiment of death 
itself was upon us. We could have 
heard a pin drop at the farthest end of 
the cell-house. Each of us was picturing 
that hidden scene so close behind us in 
the execution room, and each of us saw 
himself in the Chair. At last, someone 
coughed. Thesound waslikea blow. My 
partner cried out, hysterically, and tore 
at the wall with his finger nails. I 
picked him up in my arms and laid him 
on his cot, where he lay sobbing like a 
child. 

** Blackie,! he cried, ‘I can't—I can't 
face going to the Chair knowing what 
lies beyond it for me.’ 

““Tt’s hard, all right, partner,’ I said, 
‘but what can’t be Helped muse be borne, 
and none of us knows what does come 
after the Chair. Maybe it’s peaceful 
sleep. Anyway, you and I will find out 
together. We'll share whatever lies over 
there.’ 

“*No, no, we won't. That's just it,’ 
he sobbed, his voice rising in fear. ‘You 
haven't been hounded by his face, like 
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I have. You haven’t even seen him, 
and he’s been here many times since you 


came. His face will be waiting for me 
after the Chair. That is what frightens 
me. don’t believe in God. I’ve 


tried, but I can’t, but I do believe what 
I can see, and every night the eyes tell 
me plainer than words that I shall have to 
face him when the Chair had done its work.’ 
“Crazy as а bat,’ I said to myself and 
tried to quiet him, 
but he babbled on 
and on about the 
Face that came 
and stared at him 
at night with men- 
acing, unmoving 
eyes. It was the 
face of his part- 
ner whom he killed, 
he said. My bunk 
lay with its head 
toward the corner 
where this face ap- 
eared, he told me. 
e asked me to 
move it and watch 
with him for this 
thing that terrified 
him so frightfully. Of course I knew the 
man was insane, but I humored him." 
Blackie smoked a pill and motioned for 
an extra one before he spoke again. The 
others twisted uneasily on the pallet. 
“Remember what Í said in commenc- 
ing," the smoker went on in low tones. 
# шу saw what I am going to tell. 
It was strange there in the death cell 
where Mystery hangs like a fog all about 
you. Told here before the four of us in 
this everyday room, it seems unbelievable, 
and yet it is true. I know, for I saw. 
“Well, that night we lay awake, 
talking. I kept trying to cheer up my 
cell partner, for he was terribly shaken, 
and I knew there would be a frightful 
scene when our Day came if he didn’t 
regain his nerve. The lights in the cell 
were out, but those in the corridor shone 
through the barred door almost as 
brightly. The far wall of the cell was 
in shadow. Anywhere else there was 
light enough to read by. I don't know 
what time it was. Not late, anyway. 
There had been silence between us for 
many minutes. Suddenly my comrade 
reached out and caught my hand in his 
like a frightened child seeking protection 
from something. His finger nails sank 
into my flesh until they brought the blood. 
“Тоок, look!’ he whispered from be- 
hind teeth that clicked like castanets. 


‘See! He's coming!’ 
“I LOOKED where he pointed with 
shaking forefinger. At first, I saw 


nothing. Then, so gradually that the 
transition was scarcely perceptible, the 
dark stone wall before us seemed to grow 
luminous near the center. It was like 
nothing I had ever seen. It was as if 
the light came through the wall from be- 
hind, faint but unmistakable. I stared. 
Slowly, a change began near the center of 
the frame of light. Two spots more 
luminous than the rest appeared. They 
looked like eyes— My God! they were 
eyes! The outlines of the head grew 
visible, then the face filled in around 
them. Icy perspiration ran in streams 
from my forehead. I wanted to but 
could not turn my eyes away. At last 


a whole face was there—a human face 
with stern, menacing eyes that looked 
straight at my companion, cowering be- 
side me. The threat in the eyes pierced 
like a knife. There was not the slightest 
movement, not a flicker of an eyelash. 
In the terrible steadiness of the gaze 
there was unutterable hatred and irre- 
sistible power. And then, as I stared— 
it may have been minutes, it may have 
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** "That's right,’ said the old captain; 
‘take your time and get a good look 
round. It’s your last chance, son!’ ” 


been hours later, I don't know—the out- 
lines of the head blurred and faded, the 
light that shone through the wall dimmed, 
and I found myself murmuring a prayer 
of thankfulness as I stared at the stone 
wall which was once again its familiar 
self. 

“My companion turned toward me a 
face N with emotion. After 
many trials he managed to articulate. 

"'You saw—you saw it, Blackie? 
Now tell me; was I right?’ 

“T nodded. I couldn't speak. 

““Did you ever see the picture of the 
man I killed?’ 

“T shook my head. 

“Then write—write,' he cried. ‘Write 
now a description of that,face as if it 
were a man you had met.’ 

“T did as he wished without under- 
standing what he intended to do. As 
I wrote, blood splashed down on the 


paper. I looked at my hand. It was 
ashed to the bone by my partner's 
nger nails. I hadn't known it till then. 
When I had finished he rushed to the box 
in which he kept his letters and papers. 
Flinging them to the floor in his haste, 
he finally found a clipping from a news- 
paper. There was a photograph in the 
center of the page, and he handed it 
to me. 3 

“It was a picture of the face I had seen 
on the wall. Every feature was there, 
absolutely unchanged and unmistakable 
except the eyes. In the picture these 
were kindly. I have told you what they 
were like as they stared at us from the 
wall. 

“ My partner read aloud the description 
of the face I had written. With the 
picture before me, I could not have im- 
proved it. I had described accurately 
the face of a man I had never seen ex- 
cept in that damnable vision. 

"'You know now, Blackie, why I'm 
afraid to go away. It isn’t the Chair 
that terrifies me, it’s what comes after,’ 
my partner said. He was calmer now than 
I. ‘You read the message in his eyes.’ 

"T WAS too stunned and paralyzed 
with surprise and fear to talk or even 
think. That I, Boston Blackie, should 
have seen such an impossible, miraculous 
sight in a place where human trickery 
was obviously out of the question stag- 
gered my reason. The barriers of un- 
belief were swept away by the certainty 
that I had seen proofs of the one un- 
+ solvable mystery. I 
was like a little child 
beginning all over 
again to build up 
new beliefs on the 
ruins of those con- 
victions which, until 
then, had been cer- 
tainties tome. There 
was not an hour of 
sleep for either of us 
men in the cell that 
night of horror. 

The following da 
my partner’s wife 
came to visit him. 
It was next to her 
last visit. Our time 
had dwindled away 
now to something less than twenty 
days. A heavy wire screen kept her 
back from the cell door, but though 
she could not touch him they could 
talk freely. She was a wonderful 
woman, of the same type as Three- 
Fingered Mac’s wife of whom I told you 
once. She was a firm believer in a life 
somewhere beyond the grave where there 
was no such thing as sorrow and crime, 
and where those who had loved in this 
world met again in peace and happiness. 
Like a mother talking to a little child, 
this woman, with tears streaming down 
her face, sought to force the comfort of 
her faith on the unbelieving mind of the 
doomed man she loved. Each strained 
against the intervening steel that kept 
them from even so little as a hand clasp. 
If there were ministers who could plead 
as that woman did maybe there would be 
fewer men like us. But there never will 
be. A woman where her love is involved 
is inspired. She's more than human. 
She begged him in the name of their 


love to have faith that the Chair meant 
only a reunion for them—a_ reunion 
where there would be no barred doors, 
no suffering, no sin, no death. 

“Well meet each other there, my 
husband,’ she said. ‘If only— 

“Магу, he interrupted, ‘if I thought 
the Chair would bring us together again 
any time, anywhere, I would long for 
the day to come. But] can't believe it. 
I can’t believe you will be given to me 
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* Look, look!" he whispered from 
behind teeth that clicked like 
castanets. ‘See! He's coming!" 


everagain. That will be my punishme 
Someone is waiting for me there, though!’ 
Then he told her for the first time about 
the face of the murdered man as it ap- 
peared to him. 

“His wife's face brightened as | 
plained. The light of some new 


wonderful resolve shone in her eyes. 
She pressed her face to the wire netting 
and whispered to him like a mother. 

"'Dear, dear boy, she said. ‘You 
have solved everything for us. Thank 

od you told me in time. You believe 
in that face you can see. You shall have 
my faith, too. When the time comes, 
you shall go knowing it is to join one who 
loves you, not hates.’ The guard came 
to say that her visiting time was up. 
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*** Come closer so I can see your face, 
once more, my dear, dear one, she said. 
I want to see you smile again as you 
used to in the little house we both loved 
so. Don't fret or worry. I will save 
you from all your fears. God has shown 
me the way. Good-by, my love, for a 
little while—a very little while.’ 

“ Bravely she kissed her hand, stretched 
it out toward him, and was hurried away 
by the insistent guard. 


“THAT night, the face appeared on 
the wall again exactly as before. 
The following night it came again, and 
so night after night we came to watch 
for it with a fearful fascination. The 
hateful eyes stared out at us as menacing 
as ever. My partner, who had been 
cheered temporarily by his brave little 
woman’s confidence, fell into a terrible 
state of fear and hopelessness. It was 
awful for me to contemplate what I 
feared would happen on the last morning. 

“On the tenth day before we were due 
to go away, the Warden personally 
brought a letter to my cell mate. [t was 
very unusual. His manner, too, was 
strangely constrained. 

*** Read this letter, he said. ‘It’s from 
your—your—your wife. l've got some 
news for you. I'm sorry.’ 

“My partner held it up before his eyes, 
but his nerveless hands let it slip to the 
floor. He motioned to me to read it to 
him. As I lie here now I can see every 
word of that letter as clearly as I did 
that morning. It was only a few lines: 


“My DARLING: When you read this, T shall 
have solved the problem for us both. I shall 
have taken the one certain way to prove to 
you that my faith in a Future somewhere 
together is surely true. Don’t sorrow for me. 
I am happier as I write this than Î have been 
since trouble came to us. Before you face the 
last ordeal you will know, as І know, that it 
ends our separation forever. | have prayed 
that this knowledge may come to you, and it 
will. I shall be waiting for you. Don’t fear 
to come to your Mary. 


“The man looked at the Warden with 
terrible fear in his face. 

*** She's, she’s—’ he couldn't speak the 
word. 

** * Yes, my boy. she's dead,’ the official 
answered. Happened sometime last night; 
an overdose of morphine, they say.’ 

** Her husband dropped on his bunk 
in a swoon that looked like death to me. 
I hoped it was. It would have been 
easier and quicker. They sent the doctor 
up and finally brought him back to con- 

t 


death until they can kill you in their own 
way. 

“The rest of that day was one that I 
still have to force out of my memory. 
I don’t intend to put those hours of agony 
into words. It seemed almost as much of 
a catastrophe to me as it did to her 
husband that the brave little woman 
who had cheered us only a few short 
days ago should now be gone forever. 
Hours passed and night came, and 
neither of us knew it. ‘lhe Warden sent 
in a flask of whisky, but it lay untouched 
on the floor. It must have been very 
late when we caught, both together, the 
first glimmer of light on the dark stone 
wall. We clung together like scared 
children. I'm not ashamed to tell it. 
Slowly it grew in the way that now was 
familiar to us. The cold eyes appeared, 
the head, the whole face. Once again we 
stared at the vision of the murdered man. 


“ AND then, as we looked, came a 

transition. The unchanging eyes 
seemed to soften, The hatred died out. 
The contour of the face altered. The lines 
of the head melted into curves of wavy 
hair and before our eyes on that wall we 
saw the face of the dead woman—my 
partner’s wife. 

“He fell on his knees, stretching out 
his arms to her. Her eyes, kind and 
loving and happy, looked straight into 
his, giving, as the others had done, a 
message that was plainer than spoken 
words. The kneeling man’s eyes fired 
with a sudden great hope. 

“*Mary, Mary, my wife,’ he called. 
“Т understand. I believe, I believe! 
I'll come to you glad and unafraid.’ 

“The vision faded and was gone. 

“He leaped to his feet. ‘Blackie,’ 
he cried, seizing my hands and clasping 
my shoulders in the ecstasy of his new- 
found hope and belief, —'she's waiting 
for me. It’s true, all true! We're 
going to be together again. I wish I 
could go to the Chair to-morrow—no, 
now this minute. I can't wait. Mary 
has saved me.' | 

“Мо man ever went to the Chair as 
that fellow did. Instead of fearing and 
begrudging the flying hours, he checked 
them off eagerly, impatiently, like a boy 
waiting for a long expected holiday. 
Perfect peace and trust were in his heart. 
He was the one happy man I ever knew 
or heard of in a death cell. And when 
the Day finally came, they told me he 
marched down the corridor and through 
the little door with a happy smile on his 
face and perfect love and trust in his 


Cushions was very white, the others 
more solemn than usual, as Blackie 
finished. 

“Thank you, Blackie, for catching my 
arm when [ started to draw my gun on 
the Pinkerton that night,” the boy said, 
reverently. 

“All Ive told you to-night flashed 
through my mind in the second in which 
I decided to risk talk instead of lead,” 
answered the gray-haired opium smoker. 
“Tt has saved me several times in similar 
moments of peril. That's why I told 
you the story. I felt I ought to.” 


"THE heavy opium smoke all but hid the 
far walls of the room, but the men 
smoked on. The pipe passed round and 
round the circle many times. 

“Did any priest or scientist ever try to 
explain what you saw, Blackie?" asked 
Jimmy at last, as though there had been 
no break in the conversation. 

“No one ever had a chance. I never 
told anyone but you three," was the 
answer. “I read once, though, that some 
professor laid an occurrence, somewhat 
similar, to what he called ‘hypnotic 
thought-suggestion’ between two over- 
strained minds. That’s rubbish, though. 
I know what I saw." 

" How did you beat the Chair?" asked 
po. voicing the question each had 

een eager to ask. 

“The man who really killed the Jew 
came through with the truth," answered 
Blackie. “Не wasn’t such a rat after 
all. He was safe in Lima, Peru, and he 
wrote a letter confessing his guilt and 
telling that the gun he used was hidden 
in a hollow oak just outside the house 
where the Jew was killed. Its disap- 
pearance was one of the mysteries of the 
case. He gave its number and told 
where he bought it in a pawn shop. 
'There was a lot of other corroborative 
detail in the letter, and the district 
attorney, after an investigatibn, was con- 
vinced that I was innocent. He laid 
the letter before the Governor, who 
commuted me to life imprisonment. I 
can still feel the sunshine on my face as 
it felt on that morning when Í left the 
death cell for the open prison yard. 
Six months later the Коо was con- 
vinced I was innocent and he gave me a 
pardon. I left that prison determined 
to live straight. I was young, then, but 
here I am gray-haired and still a thief.” 

“How did you come to turn back?” 
asked Cushions eagerly. Blackie sighed. 

“That’s another and a longer story, 
son. Sometime, maybe I'll tell you. 


sciousness. s a strange thing, that. eyes. That, boys, is what a woman's Boys, we've all had enough ‘hop.’ 
They will do anything at all to stave off love did for that man.” Smother the lamp, Jimmy.” 
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E NOT too frank, if you would reach 
A woman’s heart; be not too kind 
Nor too unkind, but keep your speech 
And all your manners uninclined. 


By Witter Bynner 


Assert but briefly self-control; 

Then watch her come to you, intent 
To give direction to your soul 

And make indifference different. 


A Husband’s Story 


The Personal History of a Man Who Has Had Twenty-Five 


Years of Married Life 


Illustration by Thomas Fogarty 


Children: The Parents’ Enigma 


HAD become manager of the frm, 

commanding a salary of six thousand 

dollars a year, with a small stock in- 

terest and the privilege of buying more 
stock at par. The principal change in my 
life was that I caught the 8:40 train to the 
city in the morning instead of the 8:12 
and came home on the 4:15 instead of 
the 5:23. Whatever other changes had 
taken place in me were revealed by the 
fact that I wore my clothes two winters 
instead of one, and made my overcoats 
last three years. My trousers bagged 
at the knees habitually, in spite of the 
efforts of my wife to send them to the 
tailor regularly for pressing, and 1 had 
taken to soft, square-toed shoes and 
black string neckties. Also I smoked a 
pipe down-town as well as at home. 


"THAT some real change had taken 
place in me I realized when I heard 
one of the draftsman in the office tell 
another that the way to make a hit with 
the “Old Boy" was to pretend to be 
interested in flowers. Our home was paid 
for. We had spent thousands of dollars 
in fixing and beautifying the old house 
and the grounds, and from its dilapidated 
and overgrown condition we had trans- 
formed it into one of the show places of 
the village, which was growing rapidly 
and becoming one of the fashionable 
suburban places. 

I had taken an active part in the im- 
provement and development of the suburb 
and was one of the founders of the golf 
and country club. The road to the city 
had been boulevarded, and we kept an 
automobile. I had bought it with an idea 
of driving into town to business in order 
to escape the crush and frequent delays 
of the suburban train service, but the 
boys and my wife wanted to use it so 
frequently that I surrendered it to them. 
Besides, I confess I missed the bridge 
games on the trains coming and going. 
We kept two maids, and occasionally I 
had a man to help with the yard and 
garden, although I preferred doing that 
work and caring for the chickens myself. 

My wife, her health perfect and nerves 
steady, had developed into a woman of 
remarkable appearance. Her soft gray 
hair heightened the effect of her almost 
girlish face and figure and added a ma- 
tronly dignity. The children — Betty, 
pone and Rob—were devoted to their 

andsome mother and proud of her 
station in the life of the village. She 
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had become the most important figure in 
the social and educational life of the 
suburb, and a dictator in many matters, 
president of the school board, organizer 
of the woman’s club, and a leader in the 
church which she had joined after her 
struggle with unbelief. She viewed her 
duties very seriously and could not under- 
stand my chuckling when the local politi- 
cal ‘‘boss” came to me to ask me to use 
my influence with my wife in his behalf. 

I had quickly outgrown the stage dur- 
ing which it was amusement for me to 
remain in town to dinner or spend an 
evening at the club. I had enjoyed the 
club immensely for a few years, but after 
that strangers and new members intruded. 
My friends either died or ceased to come 
to the club, and it became rather lonely, 
as I did not desire to make new friends. 
Home, in fact, was scarcely less lonely. 
I had devoted myself so entirely to my 
family for so many years that I had made 
few friends outside the office and our 
neighbors, and now that my wife had her 
own interests that excluded me and 
monopolized her time I was very much 
alone. My pleasure consisted in my work 
at the office, which occupied my mind all 
day, my luncheon at the club with two 
or three business friends, talking “shop,” 
and even more in my work with the 
chickens or the flowers; and flowers had 
become my hobby. 


MY WIFE and I had grown farther 

and farther apart as our lives devel- 
oped along different lines. I was not 
necessary in the home, excepting on the 
rare occasions when she asked my advice 
or assistance in correcting or training the 
children. She was extremely busy and 
throve upon her work. 

Everything in the home was ordered 
for my comfort and convenience, and my 
tastes and desires were considered in 
advance, and all arrangements made with 
a view to my comfort and ease when I 
came home. Yet it did not seem like 
home. My part in the planning, the 
worries and the cares of the household, 
was too small. My wife had assumed 
charge of everything. Home finances 
were entirely in her charge, and her 
system of managing the money was one 
of my secret amusements. She had estab- 
lished funds, into which she divided our 
entire income. There was the household 
expense fund, the dress fund, tax fund, 
incidental fund, and funds for the present 


.erroneous and dangerous ideas. 


and future education of the children, my 
expense fund, and a dozen others. 

After all these had been established, 
with regular deposits for each, every time 
I turned my salary over to her, the 
remainder was divided into three funds, 
to be given to the children to establish 
them in life when they left home. I 
confess there was precious little left for 


‘Father after the division of the earnings 


was made. The semi-annual dividends 
from my stock in the corporation mostly 
went into our Old-Age fund, to care for 
us after I passed the earning period. 

It was rather involved financiering, and 
my wife sometimes was compelled to 
appeal to me for assistance in straighten- 
ing out her accounts, as shé never could 
understand that she was not bankrupt 
merely because the house or dress fund 
was exhausted. In cases of this kind I se- 
riously borrowed from some other fund 
and transferred it to the exhausted one, and 
usually at the end of a month I had to 
make good some shortage from my own 
allowance. 

Our personal expenses she had reduced 
to the minimum in order to add to the 
funds for the benefit of the children, and 
but for my insistence she would have 
reduced her own dress account to almost 
nothing in order that they might have 
more. Frequently I was compelled to 
borrow from the fellows in the office to pay 
club dues or buy cigars, and then commit 
all kinds of weird high financiering to keep 
my account with my wife in order. 


AU the time we were planning for the 
children, always the children. They 
were our common ground, and in consult- 
ing with my wife about them and their 
troubles I again felt as if I belonged to 
the family and had some rights and 
privileges. How many hours, days, and 
weeks we spent in planning for them I 
can only guess. And our plans were well 
laid, sensible, and carefully arranged. 
My wife instructed our daughter in mat- 
ters pertaining to marriage, and I under- 
took the training and instruction of the 
boys in the same matters. Wewanted them 
to know and understand the duties and 
relations of fatherhood and motherhood. 

In talking to my boys I discovered that, 
even at their early age, they had heard 
much evil talk and already had formed 
Still, I 
found them interested, and it was un- 
expectedly easy to explain to them with 
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the help of some simple books on the 
subject, and to show them the perils that 
beset young people. As they always had 
regarded me rather as a big brother and 
playmate than as a stern father they 
talked things over with me frankly and 
appeared to appreciate my efforts to warn 
and protect them. I realized that it was 
delicate and rather dangerous for a father 
to attempt much of such instruction unless 
he is certain of his own knowledge. 

Accidentally I did one thing that stirred 
up the entire community. In talking to 
my boys I told them of the value of 
reputation to a woman, and urged them 
to refuse to associate with or speak to any 
boy who spoke evil of girls. I did not 
think much of it, merely gave the advice 
because I wanted them to know what 
harm such foul-mouthed gossip may do 
to innocent persons. It was with surprise 
that, a month or two later, I learned that 
my boys and their friends had formed a 
combine and that they had excluded 
entirely half a dozen boys of the village, 
refusing to permit them to join the base- 
ball, football, or athletic teams, or to 
speak to them. In each case the boy so 
sent to Coventry had been punished for 
pni evil of some girl or woman, and 
the boys had voluntarily decided upon 
that form of punishment. 


'The boys' combine had another rule, 
which was called to my attention in a 
rather startling manner. One evening 
the father of a boy, a neighbor of mine, 
called upon me and demanded that I 
peu my boys for administering’ a 

eating to his son. It happened that both 
my boys and three of their friends were 
in the house, and when summoned to 
explain why they had attacked the neigh- 
bor's boy they stated that he had cast a 
slur upon the good reputation of a young 
girl at school and that, by the rules of 
their club, he had been “‘licked” and sent 
to Coventry. The father was shocked, 
and declared his son deserved what he 
had received. 

The result was a discussion of the matter 
all over the village, followed by a meeting 
of the fathers to discuss the problem. We 
arranged to have a well-known authority 
on sex matters speak to the boys, and 
shortly afterward the woman's club under- 
took the instruction of all the young girls 
in the village in such matters. 


UP TO that point our plans worked 

well, although occasionally we ex- 
perienced some discouragement in carry- 
ing out our program, because the children 
insisted upon thinking for themselves and 


- developed odd ideas of their independence. 


We had mapped out the careers of our 
children with great thoroughness, with a 
view of guarding them against the mis- 
takes and disappointments we had en- 
dured. Betty was to attend a woman's 
college when she was nineteen and grad- 
uate at twenty-three. We agreed that 
she and her mother should spend one 
summer in Europe during her college 
career. Besides her classical education 
she was to be trained in “practical” 
things, to study domestic economy, learn 
cooking, and study business methods and 
bookkeeping as a precaution in case she 
ever should be compelled to earn her own 
living. 

My wife’s planning for Betty ended 
rather vaguely; but she thought it prob- 
able that Betty would meet some man 
during her college career and be married 
when she was about twenty-four. She 
even planned that Betty should have two 
children, a boy and a girl, possibly three, 
in case the first two were girls; but not 
more than three under any circumstances, 
as she was determined our daughter never 
should be a slave to children as she had 
been. 

The program worked out well in theory, 
and I assented to it as ideal—but we 
neglected to consult Betty about it. 

(Continued on page 80) 


She ‘‘bosses’? me too much even now, and makes too much fuss over me when my feet are wet 
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Mrs. Glendower Evans 


Who carried her problem to the White House 


RS. GLENDOWER EVANS in- 

troduced the working girls, who 

came on February 2d to ask Pres- 

ident Wilson’s support of the 
constitutional amendment for woman suf- 
frage. It was a dramatic occasion. This 
tall, straight, dark-eyed Boston gentle- 
woman, whose voice and speech gave 
unmistakable impre sion. of culture and 
breeding, said: 

“These are working women, women who 
are earning their bread. You know very 
well, Mr. President, that there is no chivalry in 
industry. You know how powerfully the ballot has 
helped working men, in how much worse a plight 
they would be were they unenfranchised. You must 
know that working women, because they are weaker 
than men, need the defense of the ballot even more. 
As the leader of the party in control of the 
Government, a great power is in your hands. Will 
you use it to lift the legal disabilities under 
which these women labor? This is our question.” 


INTERESTING 


I. A Fine Type of Woman Suffragist 
II. A Banker with a New Idea about 


Rich Men's Wills 


The day at the White House was a logical event 
in Mrs. Evans's life. Ever since twenty-eight years 
ago, left widowed and childless to face the world 
alone, a burning enthusiasm for helpfulness has 
directed her life. As a young girl she was deeply re- 
ligious. Phillips Brooks was her pastor and among 
the strongest influences of her youth. n 

In 1882 she married Glendower Evans of Phila- 
delphia. He died four years later. At that time 
his intimate friend, Louis D. Brandeis, wrote of 


PEOPLE 


III. Shepherd to Wandering Black 
IV. Made $575,000 in Death Valley 


V. A Negro Porter with a Real Future 


him: “He was not satished with simply knowing 
the right and the truth; he sought to make it. prevail. 
His energy and enthusiasm and, above all, a com- 
plete confidence in the triumph of the right, must 
have led him to attempt the correction of many 
abuses which few have the courage to attack, 
and his perseverance, favored by his pecuniary cir- 
cumstances, would have insured the accomplishment 
of the work he undertook." Another who knew 
Mrs. Evans well said to me, "It is like this,— 


. H. Goff 


A Cleveland banker with a suggestion to the rich 


they were lovers and intellectual comrades. 
Their plan had been that their life should 
be one of service. She tries to live for both.’ 

Soon after her husband's death, Mrs. 


Sheep Evans was made trustee of the Massachu- 


setts State Reform School, and has served 
consecutively ever since. Although giving 
herself without stint to this important work, 
her naturally philosophical mind, together 
with the ever-abiding desire to carry out 
her husband’s purposes, has led her from 
the interest in charity, with which she 
started life, to grappling with fundamental social 
and economic problems. Now her deepest interest 
centers in their solution and in the working out 
for our nation of a truer democracy, with real 
equality of opportunity. 

Mrs. Evans is not the kind of a reformer that al- 
ways excepts her own interests. A few years ago 
she discovered that the agent of a Southern cotton 
mill, operated by a Northern corporation which 
was substantially identical with one in which a 
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few shares were held for her in trust, 
was opposing the enactment of a child 
labor law in one of the Southern states. 
Refusing to be content with the smug 
disclaimer of the officers of the corporation, 
Mrs. Evans secured positive evidence of 
the fact, which she proceeded to lay before 
each one of the directors, lest the com- 
munication to the president or the treas- 
urer might never percolate beyond the 
office. Moreover, she insisted upon access 
to the stockholders’ list, intending to 
inform her fellow stockholders by a cir- 
cular letter of the pernicious activity of 
their agent. The mere plan to make 
such a stockholders’ appeal produced so 
prompt an effect that further steps be- 
came unnecessary. 

This demonstration of the unsuspected 
power of the small stockholder furnished 
the text for a thesis which Mrs. Evans 
frequently urges,—namely, that stock- 
holders possess the power, if they possess 
the will, to check business abuses, the 
fruits of which they too commonly enjoy 
without a twinge of conscience. 

Labor unions as the best protection of 
working people from oppression, excessive 
hours and under pay have always had 
Mrs. Evans’s cooperation. When the 
organization of women workers began, it 
was natural they should have her active 
support. Her sympathy with working 
girls led her to take a prominent part in 
the Roxbury carpet workers’ strike, rous- 
ing and organizing the women who, until 
then, for the most part had never heard 
of unions. And since then, wherever 
there have been important working girls’ 
strikes in the East she has been a helpful 
factor in their settlement. 7 " 

Mrs. Evans's service in securing mini- 
mum wage legislation is of very great 
national importance. When a commission 
was created to investigate the subject of 
wages for women in Massachusetts, she 
was chosen as the women representative 
on the commission. The bill creating the 
commission carried a small appropriation, 
entirely inadequate for a thorough piece 
of work. Mrs. Evans underwrote the 
necessary amount. The report recom- 
mended a minimum wage law. Leading 
social students say it is a perfect mine of 
information. Under the law only enough 
copies could be printed to supply the 
legislature. Mrs. Evans, at her own 
risk (they were afterward paid for by the 
legislature), ordered a large supply for 
free distribution. This was an important 
factor in spreading the propaganda. 

Mrs. Evans feels compunction at the 
control of money which she has not 
earned, for which she does not return an 
adequate social service. She uses it freely 
as a tool for important undertakings she 
has in hand, and does not hesitate to dip 
into the principal when the needs of the 
situation outrun her income. . 

Under the Massachusetts minimum 
wage law one of the duties of the perma- 
nent minimum wage commission is to 
organize special wage boards to investi- 
gate and recommend a minimum wage 
for the various industries. The first of 
these boards to be appointed was one to 
sit in the brush-making industry. This 
board, organized last December, held 
hearings once a week all winter. 

The board is made up of six representa- 
tives of the employers, six representatives 
of the employees, and three disinterested 


ersons to represent the public. Mrs. 
Evans is one of the three that represent 
the public. She believes that if the report 
of this board is adopted as drafted it will 
be an epoch-making document, and that it 
will enormously simplify findings of mini- 
mum wages in other industries and in 
other states. ; 

Elizabeth Evans pleads guilty to the 
indictment of her friends that she is 
always “gaping for a miracle.” But she 
claims that miracles are natural, and that 
we ought all to be expecting them every 
day. MRS. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE 


He Helps Capitalists to Die Poor 


HE plight of a man who has 
money to leave behind him when 
he passes out of this world is 
becoming more and more unsat- 
isfactory. He has begun to feel that 
leaving any great amount to his children 
is a doubtful favor. He has no particular 
zeal in leaving it to his church, if he 
belongs to one, for he has become famil- 
iar with church endowments which do 
nothing more than to support practically 
vacant buildings—like a street franchise 
held down by a daily trip of one old- 
fashioned horse car, a thing to be seen 
in more than one American city. He 
may have his own particular hardship 
from which he would like to protect 
others; but how can he know that this 
hardship will not become antiquated? 
There is a bequest in St. Louis for seeing 
ioneers and their caravans across the 
ississippi River—that was the most 
difficult thing which the donor ever en- 
countered: a bridge across the river was 
more than his imagination could grasp. 
He would like to fight some particular 
evil, but how can he know that the thing 
will not cease to be an evil? Harvard 
University has the ungracious task of ad- 
ministering a donation left for an annual 
harangue on the evils of Catholicism! 
Nor is he satisfied with establishing a big 
foundation with a self-perpetuating board 
of directors; he knows that in a hundred 
or two years it will become little better 
than an institution for supporting a group 
of stand-pat individuals and ideas, in 
comfort. 

This is not a bit of the writer’s reflec- 
tion, it is the actual experience of a man 
who for many years now has been helping 
rich men to make their wills. 

The man is F. H. Goff, president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, a former cor- 

oration lawyer of skill and experience. 
For several years he has found himself 
in a quandary. His clients, as a rule, 
were sensible men, who reflected as I have 
reported above. Having left their families 
as much as they thought wise, and often 
more, they asked: "What shall I do 
with the rest, Goff?" 

And what could he answer? “No 
Charity you and your wife are interested 
in?" “Fakes, most of 'em, keeping up 
the pauper habit," was a frequent and 
not altogether just reply. 

“Your church?" “Business of those 
who use them to support them." 

"Nothing you want to establish?" 
“I'm not going to advertise myself that 
way." 

What could he tell the poor person? 


Mr. Goff concluded finally that he was 
facing a real social need, and he set himself 
to meet it! The result of his thinking 
was a scheme both ingenious and modern. 
It was announced on January 3d of this 
year, and is known officially as“ The Cleve- 
and Foundation—a Community Trust.” 

Briefly, Mr. Goff’s idea was a founda- 
tion into which his rich and troubled 
friends could dump their residuum, and 
die with a degree of assurance that it 
would be administered perpetually ac- 
cording to the needs of the times. 

It was many months after the idea 
came to Mr. Goff that he was able to 
announce it. He had the officers and 
directors of the Cleveland Trust Company 
to convince at the start. They accepted 
the notion finally, their idea being that 
they were to be both guardians and dis- 
bursers of the fund. Mr. Goff seems not 
to have been satisfied with this. He felt 
that he would like a different class of 
minds on the scheme, so he called in 
representatives of all the multitudes of 
ways of thinking which flourish in Cleve- 
land. He even included the young men 
from the Scripps-McRae newspaper, a 
lively group that does not have the fear 
of the advertiser in its heart nor the chill 
of experience in its enthusiasm, and he 
included “Pete” Witt, an honest and 
useful citizen who expounds a creed com- 
pounded of anarchy and socialism in a 
vocabulary over which Rabelais would 
have gloated. 

And Mr. Goff learned from these latter 
two things: The first was that, however 
intelligent and faithful the Cleveland 
Trust Company might be as guardians 
of the fund, the public would not believe 
it disinterested; that is, that there must 
be other classes represented in the ad- 
ministration of the fund if it was to be most 
efhcient. The second thing that he learned 
was that men of this class could never 
sense all the real needs of the community. 
They did not touch misery close enough. 

It took considerable difficult work to 
convince the officers and directors of the 
company of their insufficiency, but they 
finally yielded to Mr. Goff's judgment, 
and as the organization of the foundation 
now stands the Trust Company, while 
acting as trustee of the funds, can ap- 
point but two members on the committee 
of five which is to distribute the income. 
The other three members are appointed: 
one by the mayor, one by the presiding 
judge of the court which settles estates 
in Cuyahoga County, one by the presid- 
ing judge of the United States District 
Court for northern Ohio. 

Three months after the announcement 
of the Foundation, papers had been exe- 
cuted which would ultimately bequeath 
$25,000,000 to it! 

It may be some time before the income 
of this money is at the disposal of the 
committee. Let us hope so; but they are 
getting ready for it. The committee has 
been appointed, and its members argue 
well for a wise distribution. The mayor 
has appointed a woman, Miss Myrta 

ones. There are two “capitalists,” there 
is a Hebrew of trained mind and fine ideal- 
ism, Victor Sincere, and there is a social- 
ist and labor leader, Thomas Fitzsimmon. 
A. D. Baldwin is secretary and James R. 
Garfield counsel. A committee to respect. 

They are already at work making a 
survey of the town. Not relief, but pre- 
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PrUTOSRAPH EY MUEAANDT 


First aid to the iniquitous of Minneapolis. 


The Rev. “Со Lightly” Morrill 


A good man who is 


doing a fine work. Read how he came to be called “Со Lightly” 


vention, is their present slogan. The 
greatest need of our American towns is 
to know themselves. We want a reliable 
and graphic method for keeping actual 
conditions before the eyes of the great 
mass of the industrious, who go on their 
busy way year in and year out, believ- 
ing that vice and misery are sporadic 
and individual and that punishment and 
charity are sufficient weapons with which 
to stay them. 

It is a fine idea, this of Mr. Goff’s, and 
the imitation it has already bred in other 
towns proves it is welcome. May Cleve- 
land and those who follow the Community 
Trust get as genuine relief from its ad- 
ministration as it seems already to have 
brought to the perplexed rich. 

IDA M. TARBELL 


A Live-Wire Preacher 


RYING hard to eliminate any 
suggestion of the ragtime habit 
acquired in its week-day | work 
at "matinée and evening," the 
orchestra leads off with the Doxology, 
accompanied by the rich baritone voice 
of a roly, bald-headed man on the stage. 
It is expected that the members of the 
congregation, who are scattered through 
the body of the theater and its various 
galleries, will join in the singing, but only 
a few of them do. When you have a 
chance to get a really good view of them 
you understand why. 
Take the first row, for instance: There's 


a Jew on the end who never heard the 
words of the Doxology, a saloon-keeper 
who forgot them twenty years ago, a 
couple of traveling salesmen, a half dozen 
of the homeless down-town population 
of the city, and over at the other end, 
just under the left tier of boxes, two girls 
from the red-light district. It's a strange 
congregation, drawn from the highways 
and byways, united only by their faith 
in the roly, bald-headed man on the stage. 
He looks down on them with eyes that 
are rich in understanding while he sings 
through the mellow strains of the old 
hymn to the end. 

There is quiet then: heads bow which 
have not bowed since the last family 
prayer was said in the old home, and the 
roly, bald-headed man gathers them all— 
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Н. Н. McVaughaen 
Who has just got back to civilization after 35 years 
spent in Death Valley as a prospector. He brought 
$575,000 back with him and a world of experiences 


erring, wayward, prodigal children—up 
to the threshold of their Father’s house. 

He is the Reverend “Go Lightly” 
Morrill, the little roly, bald-headed man, 
the “sporting men’s preacher,” perhaps 
the most widely known personage in 
Minneapolis, the shepherd of wandering 
black sheep. And this is his Sunday 
morning service, held in the Unique 
Theater. 

Years ago he was a regular preacher, a 
Baptist, serving prominent churches, but 
a sick saloon-keeper changed all that. 

“Morrill,” he said, when Morrill had 
called on him day after day in his sickness, 
“you’re not like other preachers. You 
haven't read the Bible at me nor prayed 
over me; but you've helped me just the 
same. I’m going to build a theater, and 
it's yours on Sunday for: seven years 
without charge. You can work as you 
please, and say what you please, and be a 
first aid to the iniquitous of the city.” 

It was just what Morrill had been wait- 
ing for. When the time came to break 
ground for the theater he dug the first 
wheelbarrow load of dirt, and wheeled it 
through the streets headed by a brass 
band. People of all sorts lined the side- 
walks and threw money into his barrow, 
wishing him luck. So began the People's 
Church, Rev. G. L. Morrill, Pastor, a 
church without creeds or membership, or 
ordinances or collections. To that church 
he has ministered, preaching, praying, 
and paying the bills ever since. 

It was during the evil days of Doc 
Ames, the notorious mayor of Minneapo- 
lis, that the name “Go Lightly” attached 
itself to him. He denounced the mayor 
one Sunday morning in terms that made 
that dissolute dignitary writhe. “You 
are too harsh," said the mayor in his 
own little paper next morning. “Go 
lightly, Morrill, and we will straighten 
things out." “Go Lightly,” echoed the 
populace, and the name, which seemed 
somehow appropriate, has clung. 

You are not in Minneapolis long before 
you hear about him. His picture hangs 
in every hotel lobby, in every theater, 
even the burlesque house, and in every 
saloon. Few men are so ubiquitous, so 
incessant in well-doing. Is there a poor 
bedraggled girl from the “district” for 
whom fate has found a husband? Send 
for Go Lightly: he will marry them. Has 
drink flung a sotted victim disdainfully 
into the morgue? Go Lightly is there 
with the sobbing mother to intercede with 
his God for the soul of her boy. Is 
there to be a boxing match for charity 
in the Auditorium? Go Lightly will play 
the pipe organ for an hour before the 
first bout. 

His church services are announced in 
the amusement columns of the news- 
papers: his church bulletin carries paid 
advertising to help defray the expenses. 
He has performed marriages in lions' 
cages, preached at Sunday ball games, 
conducted the funerals of murderers, and 
preached his own funeral sermon into a 
phonograph for use when the occasion 
arrives. These are eccentricities which 
the more sedate populace finds it hard to 
forgive. His sermons, too, fashioned often 
in the rough stuff of his hearers' speech, 
sometimes ring harsh on sensitive ears. 
But for all this Go Lightly worries not 
one whit. Day and night he goes cheer- 
fully on, a friend to publicans and sinners, 


calling not the righteous but the wicked 
to repentance, preaching the truth as he 
sees it. 

Those in the city who are best able to 
judge him, prominent business men, con- 
tinue to see to it that his work does not 
suffer from lack of funds. But even their 
commendation means relatively little to 
Go Lightly. Little, that is, compared 
with the approval of the common people. 
'That is the real test of his ministry in 
his eyes. The same sort of common 
people to whom his Master ministered— 
more common, some of them, than any- 
one on earth but he knows—the common 
people “hear him gladly." 

BRUCE BARTON 


An Old-Fashioned Prospector 


HERE is not much of the Old 

West left in California—the West 

that delighted a bygone genera- 

tion of readers. To the present- 
day tourist the country appears pretty 
much a land of automobiles and chambers 
of commerce, of cafeterias and state high- 
ways, of agriculture, of the initiative and 
referendum—even of woman suffrage. 
But there is still romance left in places. 
At rare intervals there appears some such 
figure from the past as that of the little 
old man who walked into Bakersheld, 
California, in February of this year, bring- 
‘ing with him $575,000, the result of years 
of lonely prospecting in Death Valley. 

Bakersheld—the town had its woolly 
days—is now a city of paved streets and 
improvement clubs, and boasts an open- 
air Greek theater. Dodging autos and 
street cars the old prospector, H. H. 
McVaughaen, herded his string of four 
pack burros through the main streets and 
along to the Kern County courthouse. 
Bakersfeld was getting ready for an 
election. McVaughaen left town in 1879, 
but he had never changed his place of 
legal residence. He registered, and then 
introduced himself to the generation that 
was riding in baby carriages when he set 
out on his long hike to Death Valley. 
He spent a pleasant day with new friends 
(there weren't many old ones left) and was 
glad to see the newspaper boys. But 
when night,came he struck out for the 
open country. Two miles beyond the 
city limits he camped, and spent the night 
there with his burros. That was as near 
town as he cared to try to sleep. 

In 1879 McVaughaen was living in 
Bakersfield. In that year his wife died, 
and that, he says, was what made him a 
wanderer and sent him into the silence of 
the desert. Death Valley is one of the 
most treacherous and lonely stretches of 
country on the American continent. It 
was given that name after a party con- 
sisting of several families moving across 
country by wagon to California perished 
there, a half-century ago, of thirst and 
hunger. Those were not the first victims 
nor the last. 

Into that sinister country McVaughaen 
went in 1879. Rutherford B. Hayes was 
President that year. Since then wars have 
been fought and states admitted to the 
Union; hamlets have grown into cities; 
thousands of miles of railroads have been 
completed; national disasters and na- 
tional rejoicings taken place; wireless, 
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Emory B. Smith 


A young negro Pullman porter who is fighting his way up. 
Through industry he has managed to get a good educa- 


He also has a sound view of himself and his work 
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honographs, aeroplanes, moving pictures 
have become common; the facilities for the 
interchange of human thought have made 
their advances; the popularization of art, 
letters, and social betterment has had its 
successes. 

But cut off from all this, living continu- 
ously, as it were, in the year 1879, Mc- 
Vaughaen spent thirty-five years of his 
life by himself, prospecting in the desert. 
The first good claim that he opened up 
was one hundred and twenty-hve miles 
from a railroad, the nearest point being 
the Prumper ranch in the extreme eastern 
part of the desert. 

There is no degree of hunger, thirst, 
or loneliness that this man of '79 has not 
experienced. He is well acquainted with 
them all, and with a good many forms 
of danger besides. But he was born to 
hardships. 

His childhood was spent on the fron- 
tier, and when little more than a boy, 
in 1861, he went into the government 
service as a scout and messenger. The 
Government still pays him $775 a year. 
In a pinch he would be a valuable man, 
for he speaks several Indian languages 
fluently, besides Spanish and its Mexican 
variations. 

He does not consider the $575,000 a 
sort of reward of merit, as in stories, for 
his years of industry. He looks on the 
money as merely incidental to the romance 
and the adventure that has made up his 
life. The money might have come, and it 
might not; it does not make a great deal 
of difference either мау. Now that it is 
here he intends to devote most of it to 
educating some nephews and nieces and 
getting them started in life. 

Settling down is the last thing he 
intends to do; but he is not going back 
to the desert for a while. He expects to 
take a transcontinental ride first. 

“Why not?" he asks. “Get an easy- 
gaited pony, a singlefooter, probably; take 
it slow. The Southern states frst. New 
York. Then back by the Northern route. 
It’s been done plenty times before.” 

He may make it. Considering the dis- 
tance he has covered in his thirty-five 
years of prospecting, the journey does not 
seem so formidable. Although he is 
seventy-five years old he is in excellent 
physical condition and never ill, a fact 
he attributes to his out-of-door hfe. An 
old injury to his right hip causes him to 
limp a little, but does not trouble him 
otherwise. 

During his years in the desert he located 
cleven good claims. These he recently 
sold to Schwab & Co., and that accounts 
for the $575,000. The mines are gold, 
silver and copper. He says that the gold 
claims panned $126 to the ton; the copper 
$26 to the ton. The Schwabs now have 
eight hundred men busily at work in 
the-mines, and McVaughaen believes they 
will take out millions of dollars’ worth 
of ore. 

"They've got the money and they can 
put in the men and the machinery to 
work 'em right," McVaughaen says— 
thus briefly indicating the tragedy in the 
lives of most discoverers of mineral and 
oil claims. (It is usually the man with 
the money who gets the results of the 
prospectors’ finds.) But McVaughaen 
isn’t worrying any because his claims are 
going to make other men rich. He has 
all the money he needs. Just now he is 


casting around for a singlefooter that 
looks as though it could stand up under 
the trip to New York and back again. 
On the trip he will travel light, do most 
of his own cooking and wear his everyday 
clothes—khaki, leggings and his old 
sombrero. A. H. AND C. DAVIS 


An Extraordinary Negro Porter 


E WERE traveling by rail from 

Buffalo down through the Mo- 

hawk Valley, and I had settled 

myself in the smoking compart- 
ment of my car when the porter came 
in. Perhaps it was because he looked 
more manly and self-contained than the 
general run of negro porters, or per- 
haps something in the quality of his voice 
attracted me. We fell into conversation 
and I learned to my astonishment that 
he was a college student, earning money 
to spend the winter educating himself to 
become a leader and teacher of his people, 
and that he might contribute his mite for 
the uplift of the colored race through the 
word of God. 

He told me that he had been born 
in Raleigh, North Carolina, twenty-seven 

ears before. His father and mother 
both had come up from slavery, the for- 
mer graduating at the age of thirty-five 
from Atlanta University to become a 
Congregational minister, the latter one of 
the first colored women to secure a de- 
gree from Atlanta University. His elder 
brother had spent two years at Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., a school of 
fourteen hundred students maintained by 
the United States Government, and from 
there had gone to Dartmouth, where he 
completed his course in two years and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. From there 
he had gone to Jefferson Institute in 
Kansas City to occupy the chair of 
mathematics, and there his work had 
been cut short by death. A sister also had 
secured a degree from Atlanta University, 
and was devoting her knowledge toward 
educating her colored sisters. And he, the 
young porter, was striving, in spite of 
many discouragements, to gain an edu- 
cation. 

We talked on, and I grew more and 
more pleased with his attitude toward 
himself and his work. The death of his 
parents had thrown him on his own 
resources when but a boy, and he had 
studied for a time in Hampden-Sid- 
ney .Institute, where colored boys are 
taught an industrial trade. Later he 
was employed for some time by one of 
the large department stores in New York 
City. 

His evenings he spent in reading, prepar- 
ing for the education, an opportunity for 
which he hoped might come, and through 
the efforts of Doctor Jefferson of the 
Broadway Tabernacle in New York he 
had been sent to Howard University at 
Washington, D. C 

During the college terms he had acted 
as janitor in one of the buildings of the 
University. Now, after three of his four 
college years had passed, he had made up 
his mind to spend the summer as a rail- 
road porter. 

He was of good height and sturdy build. 
His face was pleasant and open, one that 
invited confidence and trust. His keen 


eyes convinced me of intelligence, and his 
quiet but earnest way of talking and act- 
ing confirmed my belief in his determina- 
tion to do things. 

, In personality he was extraordinarily 
impressive. He was proud of his parent- 
age, his brother and sister; proud of his 
race, of what it was doing and would do 
in the future; proud of his work both in 
and out of school, in the classroom and in 
student activities. His unbuttoned coat 
displayed a small badge of the colored 
men's college fraternity of which he was а 
member—the money earned as a prize in 
debating paid for it. He was proud that 
he had a “conductor run," in spite of 
his youth, in the Pullman service. His 
optimism was contagious, the sort that 
will radiate to all with whom he will come 
in contact. And he was ambitious, not 
just for himself but for all the other ne- 
groes who are striving to do as he has, 
and for the less fortunate whom they 
must help.  . 

As we talked he told me of the work 
the young colored men are doing: of that 
young colored surgeon, Dr. Simeon L. 
Carson of Freedman's Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C., only thirty years old, who has 
performed the Caesarean operation in six- 
teen minutes, a fact which to the medical 
profession means wonderful surgical skill; 
of Allen Le Roy Locke, a graduate of 
Harvard University and a Rhodes Scholar 
of enviable record at Oxford, now pro- 
fessor of logic and ethics at Howard 
University; of Ernest E. Just Dart- 
mouth, 1907, elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
and since then teaching zodlogy and 
physiology at Howard University; of 
George E. Haynes, who worked his way 
through school as a waiter in the summer 
months, and after being graduated from 
Fisk University secured his Ph. D. at 
Columbia last June, now teaching at his 
Alma Mater; of Walter Dyson, another 
ex-Pullman-porter, Fisk, 1903, and Yale, 
1905, and holding an A. M. from Chicago 
in 1913, now assistant professor of history 
at Howard; of H. B. Nixon, called from 
the service of the New York Central Lines 
to take the chair of chemistry and physics 
at the Louisville High School, Louisville, 
Kentucky; and of others—teachers, law- 
yers, and preachers of the gospel,—all 
striving mightily to bring about the re- 
alization of Lincoln's dream of a half 
century ago. 

He told me that he carried his school 
work into the summer with him. As he 
said, “Every day on this run is a study 
in psychology for me. I see new people 
and new characteristics. I see how the 
mind of a man works under different con- 
ditions, and illustrate in my own mind 
the theories of psychology by studying 
my passengers." 

When I stepped off the train, the usual 
quarter changed hands. "Then I said, 
"Let's shake hands," and I went on mv 
way, happy to know that 1 had met a 
manly man. 

His name? 

When I asked him, he said, “I don't 
want publicity, for I am only doing my 
small share, but I am proud of the colored 
men who have really made good and have 
done something worth-while. That's 
what I hope to do some day.” 

He is Emory B. Smith, Howard Univer- 
sity, I914, ad interim porter, New York 
Central Lines. MILLER CROSS 


The Happiest Married Couple 


I Know 


PROPOS of the interest aroused by the anonymous autobiography 
of the “man who has had twenty-five years’ experience of married 
life,” we asked our readers to send us letters on “The Happiest Married 
The three below won first, second and third prizes 


Couple I Know.’ 


Why Their Happiness is ‘‘Certain”’ 
and *'Insured" 


to hear all the big domestic 

troubles in their respective com- 

munities. They hear enough, 
that’s certain. Yet it is the old family 
physician who carries about with him 
the family secrets and intimate con- 
hdences which would, if divulged, add 
more abundantly to the lawyer's bank 
account, and take from the pastor even 
that small peace which he hath. 

In a practice extending over a period 
of twenty-five years, I have seen the 
wretched linings to many a showy mar- 
rage, and have been surprised many 
times at the rosy interiors of apparently 
shabby, commonplace households. 

Fifteen years ago the daughter of an 
old friend wrote me concerning a position 
as assistant principal in our high school. 
I used my influence toward her election, 
and she came West and conquered our 

` part of it. Physically, mentally, and 
spiritually she was decidedly one of 
the finest, best-balanced women I have 
ever known. 

She was a great success socially, and be- 
fore long she could have had her choice 

` of all the unattached men in town. 

-© I had a young man picked out for her. 
He was from a family as aristocratic as 
her own, a professional man, already 
established in a splendid practice, and 
worthy of her in every way. He fought 
a good fight, and drafted me into the 
service, but we lost out. I was grouchy 
for a week after she came to me and 
confided her intention of marrying another 
young man, and asked me to write my 
fine opinion of their future son-in-law to 
her father and mother. 

Finally, I wrote the letter. I told them 
that the young man was of Scandinavian 
parents, good, clean stock, thrifty, honest, 

- and ambitious for their American-born 
children. This son had completed the 

` eighth grade in our school, had learned a 
good trade, mastered it, invested his 

' savings in the business associated with his 
trade, and had borrowed money and 
bought out the entire business a few 
months earlier. He was a quiet, gentle- 

: manly fellow of good habits and morals. 

* Таа not add that the marriage was a 

. mistake because the man was inferior 

2 in birth and education to this charming 

. girl, but nevertheless I prophesied miser- 
able unhappiness for both of them. 

© They married and went East on their 

s Wedding-trip. When they returned they 


| AWYERS and ministers are supposed 


went to housekeeping in a four-room 
cottage, none too well furnished. 

It made me sick at heart to drive by 
and see that girl, who should have been 
mistress of a fine home, scrubbing porches, 
making garden, or hanging out snowy 
washings. After a while she began to 
lose her fine color, and when I was called 
in I advised drives in the fresh spring air 
every day. She smiled good-naturedly as 
she informed me that when the home was 
paid for they would build a barn, and the 
horse and *carriage were next in line. 

“Do you have to be so rigidly econom- 
ical?" I asked. 

"No," she replied seriously; “but, 
Doctor, have you ever known a happy 
home where the husband was struggling 
year after year with a burden of ever- 
increasing debt?" 

'They took long walks every evening, 
and whether or not they planned for a 
barn, and a horse and carriage, I do not 
know. That was twelve years ago and 
there are no signs of them yet, although 
the house has been enlarged, remodeled, 
and is well-fugnished. They have a fine 
library; but I remarked one day at some 
complete sets of elaborately bound books 
which I doubted were ever opened. 

“No, I don’t read them,” she confided, 
“but I love to have them. John buys 
them.” 

“Does he care for antique, high- 
brow stuff like this?” I exclaimed. 

She laughed happily. “He buys them 
for me. He knows how I love my books, 
as other women love candy and flowers, 
and the more he pays for the books the 
choicer they are supposed to be.” 

They are the happiest married couple I 
know. They have had five children in ten 
years. In my twenty-five years of assist- 
ing welcome and unwelcome children into 
this world, this husband is the one man 
who has never said, jokingly or otherwise, 
that a man witha large family is hampered 
financially, or vowed in a moment of sym- 
pathetic suffering with the mother’s agony, 
“There shall never be any more." This 
woman has never regretted the promise 
of another child. 

They seldom have a maid, the husband 
sharing with the wife the care and 
training of the children. Twice, when a 
nurse was not to be had for love or 
money, this quiet, capable fellow gave the 
mother and baby personal care unequaled 
by any trained nurse. 

And those children! Physically they 
are perfect. In intelligence they are above 
the average. Their manners are a stand- 
ard for the community. Their second 
son is the finest of the lot. They named 
the second son after me. 


The husband is wonderfully proud of 
his wife and children. I know that though 
he never filches from their future to over- 
supply the present, he makes sacrifices of 
personal comfort to give pleasure to his 
family. 

The wife is proud of her husband's 
commercial standing, of his business suc- 
cess, of his devotion to her and to the 
children. I think she is proud of his 
personal appearance, although she has 
never admitted it to me, but I have 
watched her eyes in public, and they 
shine. 

As a personal friend, I know their 
happiness to be certain. As a physician, 


‘I know it to be insured. They have their 


love, their work, and their children. 
They have clean, strong minds and bodies, 
and healthy normal instincts and emo- 
tions. 

The man I had picked out for her has 
been twice divorced. A PHYSICIAN 


They Smash All Known Adages—So 
Have Harmony 


AFTER a careful survey of the couples 

of my acquaintance, I have reached 
the conclusion that my husband and I 
are the two happiest married people I 
know. And I attribute the harmony of 
our household to our resolute smashing 
of every known adage ever set down for 
the assurance of marital peace. 

I saw him first in a diner and noted 
with joy that I had discovered a man 
whose table manners were practically 
perfect. Whereupon I asked him for 
the salt with the sweetest smile I could 
muster, a thing no "nice girl" would 
ever do. I was married to him three 
weeks later, in the very teeth of my hor- 
rified relatives, simply because he was 
going abroad for his firm and I had no 
faith in that absence which makes the 
heart grow fonder. 

Every other woman who has ever men- 
tioned it to me looks back on her honey- 
moon as a nightmare of those disappoint- 
ments and “adjustments which inevitably 
mar the first year of married life." 
Knowing nothing of my traveling com- 
panion beyond his table manners, I 
escaped both disappointments апа ad- 
justments and, barring a trifle of mal de 
mer, had a perfect time. · 

When we came home we lived with 
“in-laws” for a year or two, and to this 
day I have never met such charming 

eople as my legal relatives proved to be. 
We never attempted to keep house until 
the first baby was a year old, and then 
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Is a Burglar Dangerous? 


Burglary is in- 
creasing, as proved by leaping bur- 
The burglar 
He is 
of the lowest type of foreign crimi- 
nals—cruel, debased—half idiot and 
half brute—with a cocaine courage 
as irresponsible, dangerous and hys- 
terical as the frenzy of a cornered 
rat. Would you temporize with a 
cornered rat? 


IVER JOHNSON 
viet REVOLVER 


Automatic 


Self-contained safety—automatic safety 
—absolute safety. There’s only one way 
an Iver Johnson can be fired—by a long 
pull on the trigger. 

Drop it—throw it against a wall— 
Hammer the Hammer—it cannot go off. 

Equipped throughout with permanent 
tension, unbreakable wire springs —re- 
liable for a lifetime. 


$6.00 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores 


Face these facts: 


glary insurance rates. 
is not a romantic adventurer. 


Send for our 82-page Book, bound in board 
covers, which tells all about Revolvers, Iver 
Johnson Champion Shot Guns, Bicycles and 


Motorcycles. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
130 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


| "tastes in common." 


99 Chambers $t., NewYork 717 Market $t., San Francisco 


we bought all our furniture on the in- 
stalment plan and enjoyed it immensely. 

I did not “choose between a career and 
domesticity." have always preferred 
to have my cake and eat it too. My 


‚ music meant as much to me after marriage 


as before, and was more financially 
profitable. My husband has never made 
me an allowance. I carry my own in- 
surance and make my own investments. 
At the end of the month we pool on the 
household finances. The result of this per- 
fectly haphazard method is that we are 
each so determined to save more than 


ı the other that our margin is surprisingly 


inflated by the end of the year. Beyond 
the fact that we keep up a fairly decent 


| country house and have a growing “‘col- 


lege fund" for the children, I do not 
know what my husband's income is. I 
shouldn't think of intruding on his private 
affairs. He does not confide his business 
troubles to me. If he did, I should give 
him reams of excellent advice. which he 
would not take on any account. 

We do not “consult as to the training 
of the children." If he starts a disci- 
plinary measure, he finishes it. If I do, 
that is my affair. Nor have we any 
He goés off for a 
month's fishing or hunting when the 
spirit moves, and I buy my opera tickets 
without notifying him. He is perfectly 
free to go to the club at any time, and 
he goes about twice a year. 

I have never put out his slippers, or the 
studs in his dress shirt; I have never met 
him at the door with a rose in my hair; 
I do not write him every day; I do not 
"consider his tastes." I do not even 
know whether he takes one lump or two, 
and he has never inquired whether I like 
it well done or rare. I have never been 
"perfectly frank" with him, any тоге 
than with other people. I lie to him 
about something or other practically 
every day, and I am sure he shows me 
the same courtesy. He seems to like it. 
I am about the only woman in the block 
who has roses every Saturday night and 


| whose husband never fails to notice а 
| new dress. 


I do not look up to him. And I wouldn't 
trust him across the street. Thirteen 


| years ago he married a girl on three 
| weeks’ notice, and there's no telling. I 


have an innate feeling that I am always 
in competition with the rest of the world 
and must keep fresh what charm I have. 
You ‘see, I have no “hold on him." We 
aren't "settled" yet. When we started 
off on our honeymoon, we decided that 
whenever marriage proved a failure we 
would stop right there. There is always 
that delightful prospect of freedom just 
ahead, luring us on for another month or 
two, just as it has for thirteen years. 
While I am not at all sure that I “have 
learned to love" him, I do think he is the 
most interesting man I have ever met, 


| and I have never ceased to delight in the 


perfect table manners which proved him 
worth while as a “traveling acquaint- 
dé A CONTENTED WOMAN 


Twenty-five Happy Years 


71 ‘HE happiest married couple І know 
have neither of the two possessions— 
youth and wealth—that are supposed to 


make people happy. They are far from 
young, as they are about to celebrate 
their silver anniversary. They surely are 
not wealthy—so far as money 15 con- 
cerned. 

'They were engaged when in school, and 
everybody said it was simply a childish 
affection, and prophesied that so soon 
as they were out of school and separated 


they would forget. 


When they were first married their 
neighbors would say to his wife: ‘* Wait 
till you've been married ten years, and 
he won't be so attentive," and to him: 
"After you've been married as long as 
we have she won't stand at the window 
until you are out of sight." However, 
she still is seen standing at the win- 
dow every morning and his last glance 
at their home beholds her smiling, joyous 
face. 

To the outsiders their life has been 
very commonplace. They have had very 
few amusements. They usually attend 
the grand opera once during the season, 
and one or two good plays, and occasion- 
ally go to a dinner party or give one. 
The rest of their evenings are spent in 
the quiet of their little home, he with 
his books, she with her needle. 

Their one extravagance is golf, for, 
although they play on a public links, 
their golf balls and her caddie bills 
make quite a factor in their expense ac- 
count. They always play together— 
match play, he giving her a stroke a hole. 
The winner treats to the “movies,” or 
if they are in a reckless mood a golf ball 
is the prize. 

As he is employed all day, it is nec- 
essary for them to rise at five o'clock in 
order that they may play eighteen holes 
before breakfast. ‘This, however, makes 
them both very “fit” for the day's work 
and gives them that greatest blessing in 
life that tends to human happiness, and 
that is “good health." 

The other night I saw them at a dinner 
party, and whenever the conversation was 
general they would look at each other and 
smile. He would wink at her—a little 
way he has always had of "telegraph- 
ing" his love, and she would blow him 
a kiss and flush as she did when a school- 
girl. 

For several years after they were mar- 
ried they would take little trips sep- 
arately—just for the joy of the meeting 
again; but for the last few years they 
can't bear to be separated even for à 
day, and he often gives up little business 
trips that might add somewhat to their 
income, for they both feel that life to- 
gether is too sacred, and that it is too 
uncertain for them to risk unnecessary 
separation. 

Although they both realize that they 
are on the “down-hill” of life they don't 
let it mar their happiness, for they have 
learned life's greatest lesson—Content- 
ment. 

No one seeing them for the first time 
could guess their ages. His friends call 
him the “Boy Wonder," and she is 
always elated when women ten or fifteen 
years younger preface some remark with 
“People of our age." 

Yes, they surely are the happiest 
married couple I know—and certainly I 


ought to know, for the man is my hus- . 


band and I am his adoring wife. 
EM. W. EFF 
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TheWinning Shot | 


(Continued from page 21) | 


pecially needed around the putting greens, 
where a perfect coórdination of brain and 
muscle are required and where the shot 
is so delicate that the slightest slip means 
failure. And in golf, if he will, a man can 
practice thinking, practice with his head 
as well as with his legs and arms and feet. 

In this matter of golfing temperament 
and concentration Ouimet is far above 
the average. He has the ideal disposition 
for a winning player. His mind is cen- 
tered entirely upon the game from the 
first shot to the last, and he doesn't get 
flurried or upset over any bad luck or 
poor shot. In many ways he is much 
like Frank Baker of home-run Athletic 
fame. A championship game to either 
of these is the same as any other game— 
all in a day's play. The crowd doesn't 
get upon their nerves for they don't see 
the crowd. They forget it is around. 

If Evans could develop this tempera- 
ment and this concentration he would be 
almost unbeatable. It may come later 
on. It will undoubtedly be greatly ac- 
celerated when he manages to win his 
first championship. 

In going back to the winning shot in 
golf—that is the putt—there are a few 
condensed suggestions that in conclusion 
I would like to give: 

I. Stand well over the ball and keep 
your head still. 

2. Keep your eye on that ball and 
don't move your body. 

3. Cut out the jab or the stab, learn 
the pendulum swing and get a follow 
through with the club. 

4. Cultivate, in practice as well as 
play, the knack of being a trifle beyond 
the hole if you miss. Make a steady 
practice of giving the ball a chance. 

с. Cultivate the habit of concentration. 

6. Cultivate the habit of confidence 
and determination, for mental faults can 
be improved as well as physical ones. 

7. And then practice putting where- 
ever and whenever you get the chance. 


Jerry Travers’s ‘‘Getting Back on Your 
Game” Next Month 


Prize Contests 


"C XOINGHOME FORCHRISTMAS." 
For the best letter of about 500 words 
on this subject we offer three prizes: $20 
first prize, $10 second prize, $5 third prize. 
Competition closes September 15th. Winning 
letters to appear in the Christmas number. 
he next contest will be “America’s 
Greatest Asset.” The English say it is the 
wonderful resources of our country; the 
Germans say it is the remarkable commer- 
cial instinct of the people; Frenchmen de- 
clare it is our astonishing inventiveness; and 
Ferrero says it is our idealism. It will be 
interesting to see what we Americans think 
about it ourselves. Prizes as above. Com- 
petition closes October 15th. Winning 
letters in the January number. 

Your name will not be published without 
permission. Contributions to these contests 
will not be returned except where specially | 
requested and postage is enclosed. 
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Service First 


AS companies were among the first. public servants to 
adopt as their guide the idea of Service. 


d They recognize that the same principles apply to the sale of 
as as apply to the sale of any other commodity; that it is to 
their own advantage to supply Gas of the best quality and at 
the lowest possible price. 


9 They early realized that their best asset is a satisfied cus- 
tomer, because satisfaction to the public means more Gas used, 
and, more Gas used means greater satisfaction to the public. 


@ Upon these principles the National Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation was formed. The objects of the Association are to 
perfect Gas service; to bring your Gas company into closer 
touch with You; to tell you of the many valuable and attrac- 
tive qualities of Gas, of its efficiency and economy ; to see to 
it that Gas appliances placed on sale for you to buy are the 
best and most satisfactory in every way. 


@ Each year the use of Gas increases. Each year the quality 
of Service improves. Each year the public better understands 
that its Gas company is composed of business men — mer- 
chants — whose success depends upon honest, modern business 
methods, who desire to serve and who ask, in all good faith, 
the hearty cooperation of the public in their endeavors. 


q A thriving Gas Company is evidence of a thriving commu- 
пиу — both prosper through cooperation and an intelligent 
use of Gas. 


@ In order to bring the varied uses of Gas clearly before you 
we have prepared some interesting booklets. 


9 For Manufacturers, “А Thousand Uses for Gas." ‘It lists the 


efficient and economical uses for Gas in over 60 industries. 


9 For Every Mature Person, “ The Hygienic Value of Gas.” It 
explains the hygienic effect of Gas lighting and dispels many 
fallacies that have heretofore passed unchallenged. 


9 These booklets will be sent Free upon request. Write at once. 


It's Waiting for You “The Story of Nancy Gay” Free. Send for it 
Nancy says: "Do you remember how c! ingly our house was lighted 
at m ing. and how cool and well ventilated it was? Well, that 
wes dos io к happy 
from the 


where we Gas Company . We 


National Commercial Gas Association 
29 West 39th Street, New York City 
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You are now wasting 
of this machine—by 


To save further losses, 


PIONEER PLUMBING & HEATING CO. 
478 SOUTM BROADWAY 
CONTRACTING PLUMBERS. STEAM AND 
HOT WATER FITTERS 
JOBBING ANO REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 
invoice so 1222 
weis re Mr. Henry Morgan eoan owo 1/19/14 
423 Superior Avenue, С1ете ТТ, 0. 
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Remington Typewriter Company, Incorporated, 


For clear, clean typewriter results, use Remtico brand letter paper, 
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many times the price 
stage coach methods. 


investigate now 


Save clerk-time on your billing 


OUR present typewriter would quickly type this 

bill—up to the torn-off point. Then comes a delay. 
Before the total can be entered the bill must be accu- 
rately footed—then proved. 

The Remington Adding and Subtracting Typewriter— 
a complete correspondence typewriter—cuts out this time- 
waste. It types, totals and proves simultaneously. It dis- 
patches bills and statements with through-express speed. 
It proves instantly. 

Users report time-savings of 20% to 70%. And re- 
member: By simply touching a lever the machine is ready 
for your letter writing. 

If you want to know how you can use this machine 
to relieve high-paid help of the drudgery of adding —how 
you can save valuable clerk-time, whether your business 
is large or:small —how you can insure correct footings on 
every bill you serid out — write for illustrated folder, “The 
Story of a Day's Work." 


REMINGTON 
Adding and Subtracting 


TYPEWRITER 


( WAHL MEGIANDAV 


New York City. (Branches Everywhere) 


carbon paper and ribbons. Write to our nearest office. 
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“Come right in! 


Not a bit disturbed!" 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


S 


“Sorry I didn't know you were coming!” 


House is always in order 


* I heard the bell ring, all right, but I was too tired and untidy to 
answer it," is still the frequent cleaning-time complaint in many 
homes. “Not at home” used to be an excuse but now old-fashioned, 
or worse, since the arrival of quick, complete, dustless cleaning by 


The ARCO WAND puts you and your 
home ever ready for critical callers — 
because it stops the breathing in clouds 
of dust, the struggle and strain, the climb- 
ing and the reaching. 


With the ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
you need only point a long-handled alu- 


minum Wand at the lurking, feathery dust and gritty dirt to see it instantly 

disappear from under furniture, from mouldings, chandeliers, frames, 
upholstered furniture, mattresses, cracks and crevices. 

All the dirt, threads, paper bits, insect eggs, etc., are drawn through iron suction 

pipe, (connecting at baseboard on each floor,) to big disinfectant dust bucket 

attached to machine which is set in basement or in rear room. No lugging or 


dragging around a clumsy, inefficient portable cleaner—but you buy a correct, 
complete outfit that will work perfectly for many years to come — as long 


Machine is set in basement 
or on lower floor. A suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools, 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade, in 
sizes at $150 up. Price 
does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 


lasting as radiator heating. 


An unfailing Cleaner — in sizes now at $150 up 


ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner, by prolonging the durability of car- 
pets, rugs, hangings, upholstery, mattresses, furs, clothing, etc., causes 
the machine to soon pay for itself. Nothing to get out of order; extremely 
simple. Monthly cost of electricity is trifling. Put as easily in old as in 
new buildings. 

ARCO WANDS are proving great successes in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past two years under most severe 
tests. Require no supervision or watching and are backed by our repu- 
tation and full guarantee. Write for free catalog. Public showrooms in 
all large cities. 


Department AMERICAN RADIATOR(OMPANY s. Michigan Ave. 


C4 nicago 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


raised these 


ES K AYS FO О D delicate triplets 


“Our triplets were put on ‘Eskay's Food" from the very first. 


owe their life and strength to it" Mrs. T. Kranzusch, Appleton, Wis. 
Send for TEN FEEDINGS FREE and book “How to Care for the Baby.” 


Smith, Kline & French Со. 


P4 


They 


433 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Bamby 


By Marjorie B. Cooke 


(Continued from page 39) 


“You are the most accomplished play- 
mate I ever had.” 

“It has been a happy day.” 

“Come to Бапа е soon.” 

The train began to move out and he 
hurried to get off. She waved to him 
from the window. She was tired, so she 
went to bed at once, with never a dream 
of the emptiness her small presence left 
in New York for the “ playmate.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
“YV НАТ luck did you have with the 


climax yesterday?" she asked Jar- 


| vis next day as she came into the work- 


| room. 


| essence о 


" None at all. I worked all-day and 
tore it up last night." 

“Oh, why did you do that?" 

“It was hopeless. If you wanted to 
teach me how vital you are to this work, 
you did it." 

“Such a thing never entered my mind.” 

“Shall we begin at it now?” 

“Of course. I'm keen to get at it." 

She plunged into the situation. and 
swept all obstacles before her. The entire 
reaction from yesterday's pleasure and 
change went into her work. Luncheon 
time came as a shock, the morning had 
fled so fast. Jarvis sighed as he piled up 
the pages. 

a work like an electric dynamo,” 
he remarked. 

“I always work better after a happy 
vacation. Why don't you run off for a 
day, to get your breath as it were?" 

“Where would I run to?" 

“You might go look up the author-lady 
you're so interested in," she suggested 
wickedly. Й 

He made по answer to that. 

The noon mail brought Bamby’s latest 
letter from Jarvis. All mail was brought 
immediately to her, so she had a chance 
to extract the tell-tale letters. Jarvis 
wrote: 


DEAR LADY: 

Your letters are fast becoming a necessity’ 
to me. I look for them as eagerly as a boy. 
As I work at this book-play of ours, I find 
myself more and more absorbed in the Fran- 
cesca of [еш fancy, who, I feel sure, is the 
you. Is it not so? 

I am bitterly unhappy these days, lonely as 
I have never been before. The emotional side 
of life has always been a closed book to me, 
one I disdained to read, so once my heart begins 
to call attention to itself I suppose the more 
poignant will be my experience. 

I have lately come back from a long exile, 
spent in a hideous place. I brought with me 
the first hunger for love I had ever known. 
But I found no answering need in the heart 
I turned to. I have been thrown back on my- 
self to eat my heart out because I know now 
that it is my own fault. If I had tried sooner 
to make myself a lover, I would not now have 
to resign that place to another man. 

Why do I pour these personal sorrows upon 
you, my Lady of Sympathy? I am heartsick 
for comfort. 

Yours, 


eC = 


Bamby, by Marjorie Benton Cooke 


Bamby laid her cheek against the poor 
hurt letter, and cried. З 

“My poor bungling Jarvis—how I must 
have hurt you." She read it again, and 
all at once light flooded in. 

“Why, it’s Richard, of course. He 
thinks I am in love with Richard! The 
dear old goose. He sees so little and sees 
that crooked.” 

She went in search of him, determined 
to tell the whole foolish story, to explain 
away the imaginary obstacles that divided 
them. But he was not to be found, so 
the impulse died, and she determined to 
play the farce out to its end. Now that 
she knew the core of the whole situation 
she could make it all count for their final 
readjustment. 

She wrote him at once: 


My DEAR JARVIS: 

At last Í feel that there is truth between us. 
I have suspected that you were not happy in 
your love-life, but 1 wanted not to pry into 
locked chambers. Now we can be glad of the 
bond that lies between us, for I, too, go heart- 
hungry through the days. 

I have not spoken to you of my home or my 
husband, but now that you have become so 
much a part of my thought, I feel no disloyalty 
in the truth. 

My husband is a man who has never felt the 
want of affection. He is so self-centered in his 
devotion to his work that 1 have always been 
shut out of his heart. At first this did not 
trouble me, for 1 was ambitious, too; but so 
many things have happened to develop me 
this last year, to awaken me to my full woman- 
hood! 

I have had to face, as you do, the ache of an 
unwanted love, tossed back to eat its way, like 
a corrosive acid. Once, not long ago, I thought 
perhaps things were going to change for me, I 
thought he wanted me. But now I have come 
to know that it is to another woman he turns 
for sympathy and understanding. 

So, you see, my dear, we two have the same 
heart history. No wonder we have felt our 
way through time and space to clasp hands 
in such deep affinity. I lay my hands upon 
your head, Jarvis. 

Your Lapy 


His reply came by the first mail. 


Oh, my dear, my dear—we have found cach 
other at last, in all truth. It was meant from 
the beginning of time that it should be so. 
Let me come to you. I cannot bear to live 
another hour without the touch of your hand. 
‘Yo think that I do not know your name, or the 
color of your kind eyes! Say that I may соте? 

Devotedly, 
Jarvis 


Jarvis, MY Bic Boy: 

You may not come yet. It is a part of a 
dream, cherished since you came to be the 
heart of me, that we should not come together 
until the night of the opening of our play. 1 
know you will pooh-pooh this as sentimental 
nonsense, you may even call it theatrical, but 
let me have my way this one last time. After- 
ward, my way shall be yours, beloved. Write 
me to say you will be patient with my foolish- 
ness! 

I am afraid of our mecting. Suppose I 
should fall short of your ideal of me? "That 
you should think me ugly or old—I could not 
bear it. I have come to know that all my 
happiness lies in the balance of that one night, 
toward which we walk, you and I, every 
minute of every day. 

Your Lapy 


His answer came special delivery. 


It shall be as you wish, dear heart. But if 
anything should happen to delay the opening 


ZINC 


in paint makes paint complete. 
It is the ingredient that should 
be added to all paint to make 
the other ingredients more ef- 
fective. 

The chief cost of paint is the 
Paint 
without Zinc must be more fre- 
quently renewed. Paint with 
Zinc in it lasts. 


cost of putting it on. 


There are other reasons also for Zinc in paint. 
The booklet, “Your Move,” tells. The man- 


whose-house-needs-painting should send for 
this book today. It will give him the knowl- 
edge to insist on Zinc to his painter. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau. 
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WITCH on the current that 
causes an electric incandescent 
lamp to glow. What happens? 
You get light, but also heat. 
Since your eye is a special instru- 
ment particularly sensitive to light, 
since you read a book with light and 
not with heat, the more light that 
you get from your lamp the more 
satisfactory should be the result’ in every 
way. A light which is brilliant but cold 
would represent the ideal of efficiency. 


Whether this ideal 1s ever reached, the in- 
candescent electric lamp will grow steadily 
colder, steadily more efficient, thanks to the 
Research Laboratories of the General Electric 
Company at Schenectady. 


In these laboratories a corps of picked men, 
each an expert in some phase of illumination, 
men who are in communication with the fore- 
most European investigators of light, are con- 
stantly at work. After many months of patient 
experimenting the art of drawing tungsten 
into a delicate wire was developed in these 
laboratories. Thus it became possible to make 

You can hold a glow-worm in your 
hand—the light is cold. Itisone 
object of MAZDA Service 


to discover the se- 
cret of cold light 


D 


the new fila- 
ment which 
glows in the 
MAZDA lamp of 
today and which has 

supplanted the old car- 
bon filament because 
three times as much light 
can be obtained for a 
given amount of current, 


'The Research Labor- 
atories of the General 
Electric Company repre- 
sent almost every branch 
of technical knowledge 
—chemistry, metallurgy, 
physiology, psychology, 
physics, microscopy, en- 
gineering, optics. 

In these laboratories 
Scientists conduct many 
researches along ad- 
vanced theoretical lines. What is the secret of the 
phosphorescent glow that emanatesfromcertain 
marine animals and decaying organic matter ? 


Why can the glow-worm shine in your hand 
and never burn your skin? What is the exact 
color of daylight? Is the best artificial light 
a miniature sun or а body with a brilliancy 
not so white? Scores of such problems must 
be attacked in the quest of the ideal light. 


But even more important commercially is re- 
search that gives promise of immediate results. 


vest of Cold Light 


alks about MAZDA No.5 


“Not the name 
of a thing 


but the mark 


of a Service’’ 


Specialists in every branch of science are engagedin MAZDA 
Service all with the aim of making MAZDA always the mark 
of the furthest advance in the science of illumination. Here 
a microscopist is shown at work. 


Supposethat chemists, for example, 
discover a way of preparing an ele- 
ment so that it isableto yield much 
light without breaking down readily 
under the electric current. Their 
discovery may mean the birth of a 
new lamp, orit may come to naught. 
It must be subjected to critical 
study by other scientists. The phy- 
sicist steps in with his analytical instruments 
to discover how much of the glow that comes 
from the new material is light and how much 
is heat, in other words, how much more effi- 
cient is the new material than anything thus 
far discovered; he estimates what is the candle 
power of the new material for a measured 
amount of current; he devises better physical 
conditions for the material to perform its 
function. Next, the microscopist, perhaps, 
studies it to learn how it withstands the pitting 
and the scoring action of the current. 


Thus the new material is passed through 
successive laboratories, from scientist to scien- 
tist, from engineer to engineer. If the dis- 
covery proves to be of commercial impor- 
tance the General Electric Company 
transmits it to its own lamp manu- 
facturing centers at Cleveland and 
Harrison and to other companies en- 
titled to learn of it. 


This constant research, this cease- 
less effort to improve the incandescent 
lamp,‘this transmission of an import- 
ant discovery from the General Elec- 
tric Company constitute MADZA 
Service. When you see MAZDA on 
a bulb, think not of the shining 
lamp itself, but of the Service re- 
ceived by its particular authorized 
manufacturer, of the thousands of 
experiments 
that had to be 
performed, in 
his interests 
and yours, of 
the hundreds 
of light pro- 
ducers that 
were devel- 
oped and 
tested before 
one was finally 
selected and 
included in 
the MAZDA 
that you screw 
into its socket. 


Because the work of the Research Labor- 
atories is never ended, MAZDA Service is 
continuous. As new discoveries are made that 
bring us a little nearer the ideal cold light 
they will be applied in making new lamps, 
which like their predecessors will be marked 


MAZDA. Hence MAZDA will always be | 


found on the latest lamp evolved by MAZDA 
Service — a lamp in which the best scientific 
thought of the time is embodied. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


of the play, I think I should ask you to remit 
the sentence of banishment. I live only to look 
into your eyes. 

How can you say that you may disappoint 
me? If you were old, humpbacked, ugly— 
what difference? You are mine. We must 
find freedom for ourselves, and a new life. 

I adore you, 
Jarvis 


“I wouldn’t have thought it of Jarvis,” 
said Bamby, as she read it. “He makes 
a very creditable lover.” 


MY DEAR ONE: 

I am as impatient as you are for our 
meeting. I gladly agree that we shall bring 
it about at once, if anything happens to post- 
pone the opening of the play. 

What you say about being indifferent to my 
looks makes me happy. I shall not try you 
too far. I’m quite pretty and young. Did 
you know I was young? 

You speak so confidently of freedom and a 
new life together. Are we to shed our old 
mates, like nautilus shells? My new coming 
into love makes me pitiful. Must we be ruth- 


less? 
Your Own 


Dear GENTLE HEART: 

I do not wish to seem ruthless to you, much 
less to be so. But has our suffering not en- 
titled us to some joy? I know my wife to be 
absorbed in another man, you say your hus- 
band turns to another woman. We represent 
to them stumbling blocks between them and 
their happiness. Surely it is only right that 
we should all be freed to find our true mates. 

I find it daily more of a burden to carry this 
secret in my heart, when knowledge of it 
would lighten my wife's unhappiness. Shall 
we not each confess the situation, and discuss 
plans for separation? I owe this girl who bears 
my name, more than I can ever pay. I would 


not do anything to hurt her pride. Tell me 
what you think of it, dear one. 
Your 
JARVIS 
JARVIS DEAR: 
Again I must seem to oppose you. Please 


let us keep our secrets to ourselves until our 
meeting. Suppose that something should hap- 
pen, even yet? Suppose we should not wish to 
make this step when the time comes? I do 
not want you to hurt your wife. I respect and 
love you for your sense of obligation to her. 
How can she help loving you, my Jarvis? 

When the day comes for me to prove my 
devotion, may you say about me that “you 
owe me more than you can ever pay." 

I live only for the completion of the play! 

Your Love 


CHAPTER XXIV 


B^MBY felt the renewed vigor with 

which Jarvis attacked the final prob- 
lems of their task. He was working 
toward the goal of his affections, a meet- 
ing with hislady. She, too, felt the strain 
of the situation, and keyed herself up to 
a final burst of speed. The middle of 
February came, bringing the day which 
ended their labors. 

“Well, I believe that is the best we 
can do with it," Jarvis said. 

“Yes, our best best. For m 
feel quite fatuously satisfied. 
is perfectly charming." 

“T hope the author will be pleased," 
he said earnestly. 

“Im much more concerned with Mr. 
Frohman's satisfaction. If he likes it, 
hang the author!" 

“But I want to please her, more than 
I can say." 

"You have an awful case on that 


part, I 
think it 


Bamby, by Marjorie Benton Cooke 


woman, Jarvis. What is it about her that 
has caught your attention?” 

“It is dificult to say. As I have grown 
into her book so that it has become a 
part of my thought, I have been more and 
more absorbed in the personality of the 
woman.” 

** You told me the heroine was like me, 
once. 

“Did I?"—in surprise. 
“Yov ve changed your mind, 


dentl 
АЙ Her brilliance is like you.” 

““ But not her other qualities?" 

“She seems softer, more appealingly 
feminine to me than you do. You have 
so much more executive ability—". 

** You think I am not feminine?" 

“I didn't say that,” he evaded. 

“Why do you insist upon thinking the 
author and the heroine to be one person?" 


“ JUSTa а fancy, І suppose. But the book 
is so intimate that I feel, consciously 
or otherwise, the woman has written her- 
self into Francesca.” 

“You may be approaching an awful 
сЕ, when you meet her." 


“These author-folk! She'll be a middle- 
aged dowd, mark my words.” 

He rose indignantly and put the last 
sheets of the manuscript away. She 
watched him, smiling. 

“Shall you go to New York to-morrow?” 

“Yes; if I can get an appointment by 
wire. I am going to see about it now.” 

“I do hope he'll be sensible enough to 
put it on right away.' 

* He told me to rush it. I think he 
means an immediate production." 

“The end of our work together," mused 
Bamby. 

He turned to her quickly. 

** You care?" 

“Don’t you?” 

“It has really been your work, Bamby.” 

It was her turn to be startled, but evi- 
dentl he had no ulterior meaning. 

ot at all. I think it is wonderful 
how well we work together considering— 

“Considering?” he insisted. 

“Oh, our difference in point of view, 
and oh,—everything!' ' she added incon- 
sequently. 

“It would disappoint you if it were our 
last work together? 

** What an idea, Jarvis! I look forward 
to years and years of annual successes by 
the purr. 

e frowned uncomfortably as if to 
speak, thought better of it and kept 
silence. 

“TIl go send my wire,” he said. 

She kissed her finger tips to his receding 

back. 

Later she, too, went to the telegraph 

office and sent the following wire: 


MIR. CHARLES FROHMAN: 
See Jarvis if possible to-morrow. 
finished. Sure success. 
FRANCESCA JOCELYN 


Play 


The secretary answered Jarvis's wire at 
once, making the appointment at eleven 
o'clock on the morrow. 

** [t seems incredible that anything 
could run as smoothly as this for me,’ 
said arvis as he read the dispatch. 

hat's because I'm in it," boasted 
Bamby, with a touch of her old impudence. 
** [*m your mascot.’ 


evi- 
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Once your house is properly painted % = = 
it is insured against decay. Decay is 
just as destructive as fire. Paint, to serve its real 
purpose, must protect—a pleasing effect is only 
a by-product. Buy your house paint with this 
thought in mind, then you will think about qual- 
ity as well as color. 

Sherwin-Williams House Paint has in it the 
staying, weather-resisting properties that give a 
house protection. It has wonderful covering 


power, it holds its color and it everlastingly 
sticks to its job. It is real insurance. It insures 


protection from the elements; it insures value in 
your property; it insures beauty and distinction. 

There is a special Sherwin-Williams product 
for every surface in and around the home. Here 
are a few. The Sherwin-Williams dealer near 
you carries the full line. 


SWP 


(Sherwin-Williams House Paint) 


Shingle Stain Flat-Tone 


lt brings out the natural beauty of the A washable oil paint for walls, ceilings 
wood, Sinks in thoroughly protects and woodwork. Produces rich, soft, flat 
the shingles. color effects on new or old wa 


Porch and Deck Paint Portfolio of Suggestions for 
A pure linseed oil paint that dries with Painting and Decorating 
a tough, wear-and-weather resisting film. İt is a complete and poa guide for 
Get a can and renew your porch floors, whatever painting or ating you have 
seven colors. to do. Sent free on request. 


4) ASHER WIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 
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H М 
Ne 


eee York, 116 West 32nd St.; Chicago, 1101 People’s Gas Building 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 
Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 610 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
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“He lives down on the river road, in the shabby, 
weather-beaten house on the left. You can’t miss it.” 

Shabby and weather-beaten! A striking landmark, 
no doubt. The porter at the railroad station didn’t 
mean to give the place a black eye, but that is what 
he did. Too bad the owner hadn't used 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


mixed with Dutch Boy linseed oil and tinting colors. "Then the 
directions might have been, “That fine looking house on the left.” 
"There's nothing like timely white-leading to enhance the value of 
buildings and keep them а. credit to the neighborhood. 


Write for our Paint Adviser No. 16—a group of helps, Free 


NATIONAL L 


New York Boston 


COMPANY 


Cincinnati Cleveland 
Ban Francisco St. Louis 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


Buffalo 'Chicago 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 


The Mentor Association Wants a Corresponding 
Secretary in Every City 


The duties of a Corresponding Secretary of The Mentor Association are digni- 
fied and remunerative. 

The Association is educational and was established to develop a popular 
interest in Art, Literature, Science, History, etc. 

The work of the Association is carried forward by Corresponding Secretaries 
who represent the Association in their communities, and who direct the extension 
of the service of the Association by engaging the interest of the intelligent people 
to whom The Mentor makes an appeal. 


The occupation of Corresponding Secretary is a pleasant and profitable one. 
The position does not require soliciting — that part of the work being optional. 

The Corresponding Secretaries of The Mentor Association are people of 
standing in the communities in which they live. 


Address General Secretary 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 


52 East 19th Street 
New York City 


“That must be it.” 

* [t means a midnight train for you, to 
make it comfortably. Do you suppose 
you will stay more than a day?" 

“T should think not. I don't know." 

Ardelia came in with a yellow envelope. 

*Sumpin' doin’ roun’ dis heah house. 
Telegram boy des’ a ringin' at de do’ bell 
stiddy.” 

“For me?” said Bamby. 


Mns. Jarvis JOCELYN: 
Mr. Frohman will see you at three o'clock 
to-morrow. 


Bamby gazed at it a moment, a bit 
dazed, then she laughed. 

"Anything the matter?” Jarvis in- 
quired. 

“ No—oh, no.” 

This was how it happened that Mr. 
Jarvis Jocelyn took the midnight train 
to New York, while Mrs. Jarvis Jocelyn 
followed on an early morning one. 

“But why, if you both have to go to 
that city of abominations, do you not go 
together?” inquired the professor. 

“ Part of the secret,” she reminded him. 

“Dear me, I had forgotten we were 
living in a plot. How is it coming out?” 

“I shall know to-day definitely, just 
how, when, and where it is coming out.” 


JARVIS presented himself at the theater 
at eleven, sharp, and felt a thrill of 
righteous pride when he was ushered into 
the private office without delay. His vow 
that he would enter without so much as a 
calling card had come true sooner than 
he had hoped. 

Mr. Frohman smiled in his friendly way 
and shook hands. 

"How's my friend the ex-Jehu?” he 
laughed. 

"Fine. I hope you're well.” 

“Tm all right. How is the play?” 

“T have it here. It is good.” 

“Good, is it?" Mr. 
twinkled. 

“Yes. My—Mrs. Jocelyn worked at 
it with me, and I have to admit that the 
success, if it is one, is largely due to her." 

“She is a writer, too, is she?" 

"No; but she has a keen dramatic 
sense. She understands character, too." 

"So? Lucky for you. Does she want 
her name on the bills?" 

“She has never spoken of it. 
wish her to go on as co-dramatist.” 

"All right. Clever wife is an asset. 
Now, we've got just two hours. Go 
ahead—read me what you've got there." 

Jarvis unpacked the manuscript and 
began. He had worked over the play so 
often with Bamby that he fell into her 
dramatic way of "doing" the scenes. 
Once or twice the manager chuckled as 
he recognized her touch and intonation 
on a line. Certainly Jarvis had never 
read so wel. He was encouraged by 
frequent laughs from his audience. There 
were interruptions now and then, criti- 
cisms and suggestions. As he read and 
laid down the last page, Mr. Frohman 
nodded his head. 

У clever work for amateurs,” he 
said. 

“You think it will go?” 

“With some changes and rearrange 
ments—yes, I should say so.” 

“Are you thinking of producing it 
soon?" 

“Yes; if I can make satisfactory ar- 


rohman's eyes 
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rangements with the author I'll put it in 
rehearsal right away." 

** [ think the author will be satisfied." 

“The manager looked a question. 

** We have been corresponding during 
my work on it," Jarvis explained. 

Mr. Frohman stared, then laughed. 

** We can soon find out whether she’s 
pleased, she is due here at three o'clock 
to-day.” 

** She is coming here—to-day?” Jarvis 
ex claimed. 

<‘ Yes.” 

** Could I talk to her then—there is so 


** Sorry. I promised there would be no 
one here. Some crazy idea about keeping 
her name a secret." 

** Of course, I would not intrude," said 
Jarvis hastily. "She wrote me that she 
would leave rehearsals to you and me." 

** Did she? Will your wife want to 
come to rehearsals?” 

“I think so. Would there be any ob- 
jection?" 

** Not if she is co-author.” 

** She is very clever.” 

“I don't doubt it. You leave that copy 
here. ГІ go over it in part with the 

author, and let her take it to look over. 
I will wire you what day I want to get the 
company together for a reading." 

“All right, sir. 

** [f the author is satisfied with this, I'll 
have a contract made out to submit to 
you and your wife. In the meantime do 
you want an advance?" 

** No; thanks." 

** All right. You'll hear from me. I 
think you've done surprisingly well with 
this, Jocelyn, you or your wife." 

**Thank you. Good-day." 

** Good-day." 


'T THREE o'clock the other member 
of the Jocelyn family arrived. 

** You ar: ood to see me. I should have 
burst with curiosity before Jarvis got 
back," she began the minute she got 
inside the door. 

“I naturally wanted to consult the 
author before I accepted the play.” 

““Is it any good? Are you going to take 
it?” 

** What do you think about it? Are you 
satisfied?” 

** Yes. I think it's a love of a play.” 

He laughed. 

** How much of it did Jarvis до?” 

** Oh, a great deal." 

** Not enough to spoil it, eh?” 
>- ** He has worked very hard," 
. seriously. 

; ** He tells me he has corresponded with 
+ the author during his work, and he begged 
. to be here for this meeting." 

** Did he? Bless his heart! 
„тоо funny—that correspondence. 
Е сга2у about the author-lady.” 

i ither you are very clever, or he is 
‚ very stupid. Which is it?" 
. Both” 

** When are you going to tell him the 
truth." 

““ The opening night." 

‘Upon my word!—you have got a 
dramatic sense: Blaze of success, out- 
^; bursts of applause, husband finds wife is 
” che center and cause of it all. That sort 
„of thing, eh?” 

" — * Yes; but don't say it like tliat, it 
¢ sounds silly and cheap.” 
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$50 Saved Last Winter 
in this Chicago Home! 


Read This Startling Letter 


This past winter I enjoyed, for the first time, ideal 
heating, and at the same time saved fully $50 

То my mind the Underfeed is so far ahead of the 
topfeed, that there really is no comparison, and when 
you come right down to facts, the topfeed is an ex- 
pense proposition, even as a gift. 

I would not think of going back to a topfeed any 
more than I would think of leaving Electric Light 
for Candles. 

Wishing you success, I am 

Yours PX trul. 
DICKINSON, 
2210 Estes Ave. , Chicago 


Mr. Dickinson’s experience, as given above, is similar to 


that of over 25,000 other users of Williamson heaters. 


A saving 


of one-half to two-thirds of your coal bills is the positive result 


with the Underfeed. 


What Others Say About It 


If you want further proof we’ll send you the names and 
addresses of over 2,000 Underfeed users—some right in your 
vicinity—who know by experience that clean, even, economical 
heat is obtainable only with the Underfeed. Here are what just 
“Coal bill $16.22 for seven 


six out of 25,000 users 
rooms." 


say: 


ten-room house for $25." 


ILLIAMSON 
NEW-FEED 


NDERFEED 


Furnacës and Böilérs 
Cut Coal Bills 4% to V3 


With the Underfeed, coal is fed from below. All the 
fire is on top. Smoke and gases are burned up, making 
more heat. You can use cheapest slack and soft coal or 
pea and buckwheat sizes of hard coal and secure same 
heat as highest- proe coal with no smoke, smell and 
dirt. No other furnace or boller does this. Soon pays 
for itself. Adds to renting and selling value of any 
building. Adapted to warm air, steam and hot water. 
A saving of 50% in coal bills guaranteed with a William- 
son New-Feed Underfeed when properly installed and 
operated. If you are going to bulld or want to cut down 
your high cost of heating, send the coupon for full in- 
formation. Write today—NOW. (30) 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER COMPANY 
Formerly The Peck- Williamson Company 
3022 Fifth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARTSHORN ° 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Grow Japanese Garden 


We send everything 
— flat bowl, miniature 
houses, men, animals, 
bridges, seeds, roots, 
and explicit direc- 
tions. Fun for young- 
grown-ups. 


sters and 
Novel table piece. A 


charming gift. $3.00 

postpaid. Order now. 

Pottery Portfolio sent 

on request. 

THE WHEATLEY POTTERY CO. 
Dept. E, Reading Road, Cincinnati, 0. 


“$5.40 to heat four rooms." 
$109 to $53." “Heats two flats for $30 per year." 
“Saved $122 a season.’’ 


“Reduced coal bill from 
“Heats 


Cut-Out View 
of Furnace 


THE WILLIAMSON HEATER COMPANY 
3022 Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I would like to know how to cut my coal bills from 
one-half to two-thirds with a Williamson New-Feed 
Underfeed. 


Warm Air Steam or Hot Water..,..... 
(Mark an X after System interested in.) 
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My Dealer's 
Name is 


15 $ 25 WORTH SAVING 2: 


Look at these bargal Typewriters Re- 
built in our own Factori Trademarked 
and Guaranteed for one year. 
Remingtons $25 to $65 Smiths $23 to 

Underwoods $35 to $60 Royals $30 to н) 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $50 Olivers $30 to $40 
We have all makes. Send for Catalog 
and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. X. 


Free Plans forsy 


furnished by heat- 
H OME — experts. Get 
them. Learn how 
you can try à Kalamazoo Furnace Jj 
for 30 days free — and send it back 
any time within a year if it fails to 
heat your home properly. 
Ask for Factory 
Prices on Furnaces 
Get our book explaining better 
heating and cash saving. Вак for 
Furnace Catalog ? 9 

We make a full line of Stores, Ranges, Gas 
Stoves and Furnaces. We hare three cata- 
logs — please ask for the obe you want. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazs Ez: 


$25 to 


: Direct 10 You 
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fine, big, permanent 
building like this usually 
carries a Barrett Specification 


Roof. Why? 


Well,.first— because it’s big. Mere 
bigness compels a careful study of 
costs—and the cost of a Barrett 
Specification Roof is lower than that 
of any other permanent roof. 


Second—Its bigness compels care- 
ful study of future maintenance 
costs and the maintenance cost of 
a Barrett Specification Roof is 
practically nothing. It will usually 


Special Note 


the following is suggested: 
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Architect : 


Wm. B. Httner, St. Louis, Mo. 
R ж 


Selden Rooting & Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis. 


A good building and a good roof 


last 20 years or more without paint- 
ing or tinkering of any kind. 

Third— Being a first-class modern 
building, it is safe to suppose that 
it is being built by a first-class, up- 
to-date architect or engineer, and 
such live men know the low unit 
cost of Barrett Specification Roofs. 


Big schools, big factories, big ware- 
houses, big piers, big apartments, 
big office buildings, big everything 
usually have Barrett Specification 
Roofs. For small buildings they are 
just as economical and satisfactory. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification with roofing diagrams mailed free on request. 


We advise incorporating in plans the full wording of The Barrett Specification, in 
order to avoid any misunderstanding. 


If any abbreviated form is desired, however, 


ROOFING — Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in printed Specification, revised August 
15, 1911, using the materials specified and subject to the inspection requirement. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 


St. Louis, 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Seattle 
S THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, (1 
N Vancouver, St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 
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Guess Who “Jerry ” Travers Thinks is Greatest 


“Jerry” Travers, whose golf articles are now running in THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, will soon devote a whole article to the 
greatest golf players in the world. He will tell about the man 
he calls the greatest of them all—a marvelous professional 
who went through 100 grilling matches in a season, over the 
longest and toughest courses, at a season’s average of 74! 


This wonderful article will appear in the early number of 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Central High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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; were in bed and asleep. 
| came in, she descended to inquire about 


* Husband will be mad as fury at the 
whole thing." 

“You don't think that, do you? That 
would spoil the whole thing so entirely," 
she said, in concern. 

“You're the dramatist—I’m only the 
manager," he laughed. 

They talked about the cast, the sets, 
and other practical details. 

"You're coming to rehearsals, aren't 
you?" he asked her. 

“Rather!” 
apari prepared me for that.” 

“Did he? Well, he won’t be much 
good. He can’t act.” 

“I told him you would look over the 
play, then I would call the company 
together for a reading.” 

“Consider the script looked over. Do 
call it quickly, Mr. Frohman, I can hardly 
wait.” 

“What about contracts? Do you want 
one as author, with another to you and 
Jarvis as co-playwrights?” 

"No; that’s too complicated. Let's 
have one for the whole thing, then we 
can divvy up what there is.” 

“Suits me. I'll see you next week, 
then. Better arrange to stay in town 
during rehearsals.” 

“Oh, yes, we will.” 

“I think we will pull off a success. This 
is very human, this stuff. Good-by.” 

" You've been such a dear, we've just 
got to succeed for your sake. Good-by, 
and thanks!" 


CHAPTER XXV 
BAMBY hurried to catch the five-thirty 


train for home, and as she rushed 
through the station she espied Jarvis 
striding on ahead, evidently bound for thc 
same train. With the caution of a lady 
detective she kept behind him until he 
got aboard, then she rushed ahead and 
got into the first car. At Sunnyside she 
astonished the town hackman by leapinz 
into his cab and ordering him to drive 
her home top speed. 
The situation appealed to her taste for 
intrigue. Into the house she sped and tc 
her room. The professor and Ardelia 


When Janis 


the fate of their play with the calm of 2 
finished actress. 

“I’m waiting for you. 
she demanded. 

“He likes it. If the author is satisfied, 
we go ahead at once." 

“Hooray!” shouted Bamby, pirouet- 
ting madly. “Мг. and Mrs. Jarvis Joce- 
lyn, the talk of the town—” she sang. 

“You did want your name on the bills 
then?” 

She stopped in alarm. Had she giver 
it away, after all her trouble? 

“How do you mean, on the bills?" 

"As co-author? Mr. Frohman asked 
me. 
it, but that I wanted you to have ful! 
credit.” 

“What else did you tell Mr. Frohman 
about me?" 

“Т told him you were clever.” 

* What did he say?" she laughed. 

“Said he didn't doubt it. He will allow 
you to come to rehearsals." 

“I should hope so! So it's all settled?" 

“Yes, if the author consents. She was 
to see the play at three this afternoon.” 


What news?” 


I told him you had never spoken of 


| 
| 


“Was she? Why didn’t you wait and 
see her?” 

“She wished to talk to Mr. Frohman 
alone." 

“Tsn’t she tiresome with all her mys- 
tery! You don't think she could hold us 
up on it now, at the last minute, do you?" 
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“ She could; but I don't think she will. 
Rehearsal will be called next week." 

“Oh, goody! Jarvis, aren't you happy 
about it?" 

“ Yes.” 

“ But you aren't happy enough." 

He sighed. It was all so different from 
the way he had planned to bring her his 
first success. 

“Something seems to have gone amiss 
with us, doesn't it, Bamby?" 

“I haven't noticed it." 

** You're satished to go on as we are 
now?" 

“T can think of a few improvements. 
I'll tell you about them later." 

“So many things seem to hinge on the 
success of this play!" he muttered. 

“They do! Mar the gods take notice,” 
she laughed. . 


ON THE following Tuesday came the 
call for a reading of the play with the 
company, Wednesday at eleven. Bamby 
was as excited as a child over the an- 
nouncernent. 

“I think we would better plan to stay 
at the National Arts Club again during 
rehearsals, Jarvis." 

“I am not sure I can finance that. I 
told Mr. Frohman I did not need an 
advance." 

“Tve got some left. You can borrow 
back the hundred you paid me, to start 
off on." 

** You're like the old woman with the 
magic purse.” 

“Tm thrifty and saving!" 

** Well, if we can accomplish it without 
robbing you, I agree with you that it 
would be better to stay in town." 

“Settled. You go pack your things, 
and I'll look after mine." 

They prepared to make their second 
pilgrimage, this time to the land of 
promise. 

The professor showed ап unusual 
amount of interest in the matter. 

“How long will it take to rehearse it?” 
he asked. 

** We don’t know yet, we're such ama- 
teurs. But as soon as we know the date 
set for the opening, you and Ardelia are 
to prepare to come. You can come up the 
day осше performance, and if you can’t 
stand it you may come home the next 


„э 


to New York? What ап ир- 


setting idea.” 

“Would you rather stay here and miss 
the first play Jarvis and I ever did 
together?” —disappointedly. 

“No, certainly not. I'll come. Just 
make a note of it that I am to come and 


* bring Ardelia, and put it in a conspicuous 
i place," he added. 


** We'll keep you reminded, never fear." 
Ardelia gasped when she heard she was 


о go. . 
“ТГ send you a list of the clothes to 


» bring for the professor in plenty of time. 
» I shall give you a new black silk dress for 
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the occasion.” 
** Laws-a-massy, Miss Bamby, Ге so 
oxcited, I cain't talk. A noo silk dress an' 
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Get Acquainted with the Pleasures 
of Your Breeze-Swept Porch 


Gain Time, Comfort and Contentment by Cleaning 
with a Frantz Premier Electric Cleaner! It means Free- 
dom from the Heavy Task of Sweeping and Dusting! 


A.M. and the day's work done! 9 pounds of concentrated, dirt- 

Not a bit of dirt, dust or lint to be cleaning energy — that’s the 
found. All the floor coverings have Frantz Premier. It's more than a 
been cleaned and purified. The home mere vacuum cleaner. It is the 
fairly glows with sunny freshness. logical answer to the housewives' 
And time gained to spend in the demand for an efficient portable 
alluring green outdoors. cleaner at the right price. No 


wiring, piping or installing ex- 
pense. It comes willing and 
ready to work. It’s the cleaner 
you have desired so long. 


That’s the program of seventy-five 
thousand American housewives on 
these hot summer days. They use 
a Frantz Premier. 

The price of the Frantz Premier has been reduced from $30 to 

$25—West of the Rockies $27.50. Our multiplied output (100,- 
000 this year) and efficient factory methods enable us to 
make this attractive price to you, and without any sacri- 

fice of quality. Profit by this big saving. 
‘Phone or call onthe FRANTZ PREMIER dealer today. If you don't know 
who he Is, drop us a postal. We will be delighted to give you the name of 


your nearest dealer and arrange for a demonstration on your own rugs. 
WRITE TO-DA Y. 


The Premier Vacuum 
Cleaner Company 


$ 95 Cleveland, U.S.A. 


Here is a Happy News Item 


David Grayson, author of “Adventures in Contentment,” 
has finished his first long novel. It will begin in an early number 
of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. Its title is “Hempfield,” and it is 
the same fascinating Grayson at his greatest and best. 


No writer in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE ever delighted more 


readers than Grayson. You probably have a Grayson enthusiast 
right in your family. 


Watch for the new novel in an early number of 


The American Magazine 
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IN HOURS OF EASE 


and recreation . . . for the student, or the man at play, as well as 
for the man of business and of the world... the one always re- 
freshing companion is his cigarette. Hand-rolled. Compact of his 
favorite tobacco and 


RIZLA © 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


To cherish your cigarette for what you yourself put into it, 
and make out of it, is the fashion. Granted that you make up 
your own cigarettes, regard for a moment the superiorities of the 
paper Riz La Croix. 


It is made from Russian linens, the linens from the world's best 
flax. The secret of the flaxseed is its mucosity. 
Warm a flaxseed on your tongue. It ad- 
heres. This quality makes Riz La 
Croix naturally adhesive. 

The linen has incredible 
tensile strength, so 
that Riz La Croix, 
though very 
thinand light 
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your Cigarette 
as compact and 
tight as you 
like. 
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15,000,000 
books of Riz La 
Croix sold annually 
in Paris, 90,000,000 
on the Continent. 60,- 
000,000 in thiscountry. 


- 


Two interesting, illus- 
trated Booklets — one about RIZ 
LA CROIX Cigarette Papers, the other 
showing how to “Roll Your Own" cigarettes 
— sent anywhere іл U. S on request Address 
The American Tobacco Co. Room 178,111 Fifth Ave , N.Y. 
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CEIORORCRICBIC! 


Do You Want a Course in Advertising? 


The Scholarship Bureau offers you a course in adver- 
tising. You can earn this course in your spare time. 


It was only a short time ago that Ernest H. Smith was a stenographer in a 
Southern city. He took the course in advertising offered by the Scholar- 
ship Bureau, worked at it in his spare time in the evenings, and is now 
Advertising Manager of a leading Southern daily. 


Here is your opportunity. A variety of other courses, College, Art, Music, etc., 
are also offered. For particulars write to 
The Scholarship Bureau 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


a-goin’ to Noo Yawk wid de perfessor. 
I decla’ dey ain’t no niggah woman in dis 
heah town got sech quality to wuck fo’ 
as dis ole niggah has.’ 

“Why, Ardelia, we couldn't have it 
without you!" 

"Am I gwine sit wid de white folks in 
de theater, or up in niggah heaven?" 

“You'll sit in a box with the rest of us.’ 

“Laws-a’mighty, honey, dis gwine be 
de happies' 'casion ob my life." 

The co-authors took the night train. 

“Not quite a year ago since our first 
journey together,” said Bamby. 

ў ,,,Ihat's so. Itseems a century, doesn't 
It! 

“That is a distinctly husband remark." 

“T was only thinking of how much had 
happened in that time.” 

“Two new beings have happened—a 
new you and a new me,” she answered 
him. 

"Are you as changed as I am?" he 
asked. 

" Yes. You haven't noticed me enough 
to realize it, I suppose." 

He made no reply to that. Arrived in 
New York they went to the club, and 
took the same rooms they had had before. 
As Bamby looked about her room, she 
turned to Jarvis in the doorway: 

“Tt is a century since I knelt at that 
window and arranged our spectacular 
success!" 

“Well, we're a year nearer to it. Let's 
get a good night's rest, for to-morrow we 
enter on a new chapter.” 

“16% jolly we enter it together, isn’t it, 
Jarvis?’ 

He nodded, embarrassed. 

“T should like to wish you luck in the 
new venture, Mr. Jarvis Jocelyn.” 

“T wish you the same, Miss Mite,” he 
said, clasping her hand warmly. 

“You haven’t called me Miss Mite for 
a long time," she said softly. “I like it.” 

“Good night,” said Jarvis abruptly, 
and left. 

* You're a poor actor, my Jarvis," she 
chuckled to herself. 


AT ELEVEN o'clock they presented 
themselves at the theater. The read- 
ing was to take place in Mr. Frohman’s 
big room. Jarvis and Bamby were ad- 
mitted at once. 

“Good morning,” said Mr. Frohman. 

“Good morning. This is Mrs. Jocelyn, 
Mr. Frohman.” 

Bamby offered her hand to the manager 
with a solemn face, but the laugh twinkled 
in his eyes. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Jocelyn. I 
understand that you had a great deal to 
do with this play.” 

“I did,? she admitted; “without me 
this play would have been nothing.” 

“She leaves you no ground to stand on, 
Jocelyn,” he laughed. 

The members of the company arrived 
and were presented to the authors. Bamby 
kept them all laughing until Mr. Frohman 
called order. They sat in a circle around 
the big table. 

“I propose that Mrs. Jocelyn read us 
the play,” Mr. Frohman said. 

“Oh, shall I? It is really Jarvis—" 

“If you please,” said Mr. Frohman, 
indicating a chair. 

So Bamby began, with a smile at Jarvis, 
and another at the audience. They all 
| felt in a good humor, thanks to her charm. 
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‘The play was so peculiarly hers, the inti- | 


mate quality which had made the book 
o” had been so wonderfully retained, 
that spontaneous laughter marked her 
progress through the comedy. It was all 
so true and universal, the characters so 
well drawn, the dénouement so happy! 
At the climax of the third act the com- 
pany broke into unpremeditated applause. 
“Oh, bless you E 


her eyes wet with gratitude. 


“We ought to cast you for the girl, you | 
are enough like her to have sat for the | 


portrait," said Mr. Frohman wickedly. 
Jarvis turned to look at Bamby in his 


earnest way. He marked the likeness | 


again himself. 
"[ shall play it just as you read it, 
Mrs. Jocelyn," said the girl who was cast 


for the lead. 


“You will greatly improve on my Fran- | 


cesca, I'm sure," Bamby nodded to her. 


ARTS were distributed, much discus- 

sion followed as to character drawing 
and business; then they separated, to meet 
for rehearsal the next day at ten-thirty. 

“Queer that Mr. Frohman should think 
that you were like Francesca, too," said 
Jarvis on their way to the club. 

“Oh, I don't know. We are the same 
type, that is all.” 
“ You could play the part wonderfully." 

“Could I? It would be fun! Stull, I 
think we can make more money and have 
more fun writing plays.” 

She seemed always to be harping on 
their future together. 

The next day was full of surprises for 
them both. They were entirely ignorant 
of conditions in and about the theater. 
The big dark house with its seats all 
swathed in linen covers, the empty barn- 
like stage, with chairs set about to indi- 
cate properties, the stage hands coming 
and going, the stage manager shouting 
directions—it was all new to them. The 
members of the company were as business- 
like as bank clerks. No hint of illusion, 
no scrap of romance! 

“Mercy! It’s like a ghost house," 
said Bamby. 

A deal table was set at one side, down 
stage, for the Jocelyns, with two scripts 
of the play. They sat down like fright- 
ened school children, bewildered as to 
what would be expected of them. 

The actors sat in a row of chairs at 
one side. The stage manager made some 
explanations, and remarks about re- 
hearsals, and then the first act was called. 
It was slow and tedious work. Over and 
over again the scenes were tried. Some 
of the actors fumbled their lines as if 
they had never read English before. Now 
and then the manager appealed to the 
authors for the reading of a line, or an 
intonation, and Bamby always answered. 
At the end of one scene, the man who 
was to play the young musician came to 
them. 

“Tve been thinking over my part, Mrs. 
Jocelyn, and I think that if you could 
write in a scene right here in Act I, to 
let me explain to the old fiddler my reason 
for being in this situation—" 

"Oh, no, you mustn't explain. The 
whole point of the first act is that you 
explain nothing." 

"Yes; but it would play better," he 
began, in the patronizing tone always 
used to newcomers in the theater. 


or that!" said Bamby, | 
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“I can't help that. I cannot spoil the 
truth of a Aud character, even if it does 
play better," said Bamby smiling, oh, so 
sweetly. 

The actor took it up with the stage 
manager after rehearsal, and was referred 
to the authors. 

“These new playwrights always have 
to learn at our expense," he said import- 
antly. : 

"Can't be helped. We have to use 
playwrights, however irritating they are,” 
remarked the stage manager. 


| D^* after day they assembled at the 


same hour and slowly built up the 
structure of the play. Many nights Teens 


, and Bamby worked on new scenes, or the 


rearrangement of the old ones. The first 
act was twisted about many times before 
it " played" to the stage manager's sat- 
isfaction. New lines had to be intro- 
duced, new business worked out almost 
every day. 

It was hard work for everybody except 
Bamby, and she declared it was fun. No 
matter how trying the rehearsals, nor 
how hard she had to work, she enjoyed 
every minute of it. They soon discovered 
that Jarvis had no talent for rehearsing, 
in fact the mechanism of the thing bored 
him. When a new scene was demanded 

uickly his mind refused to work. It was 
Bamby uick wits which saved the day. 
After the ps few days she was the one to 
be consulted and appealed to by every- 
body. 

“I can't see that you need me at all in 
this business. I’m no good at it," said 
Jarvis! 

"Yes, you are, too. You saw where 
that new scene in the third act belonged 
at once." : 

“Yes, after you wrote the scene—" 
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But that is why we need each other. 
I didn’t see where the scene belonged at 
all. If we both could do the same thing 
we wouldn't need to collaborate. Thank 
heaven, we don't have the author under- 
foot, interfering all the time." 

“I don't believe she would interfere—’” 
“Heard anything from her lately?” 

“No; she is waiting for the production, 
I suppose." 

"And then the deluge! I may lose 
you to that story-writing female yet!” 
she teased him. 

“ Don't—" he protested quickly. 

“I won't,” she retorted meaningly. 

In late March the date of the produc- 
tion was set. It gave Bamby unbeliev- 
able pleasure to read the announcements 
on the bill boards, and to stand in front 
of the three sheets in the foyer of the 
theater. 

She wrote Ardelia full directions in 
regard to packing the professor's dress 
clothes; she told her the train they were 
to take, she worked out every detail, so 
that nothing might be left to the sieve- 
like memories of the principals on this 
famous journey. 

She ordered a new frock for herself and 
succeeded in getting Jarvis measured for 
new evening clothes. Then she threw 
herself heart and soul into the last few 
days of work at the theater, h lping to 
polish and strengthen the play. he 
night of dress rehearsal came, and with it 
a new development for her consideration 
and management. 


(To be concluded) 
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Why I Quit | 
Writing 
Melodrama 
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during its tour. On one occasion this 
iece took in at the Bijou Theater in 
оженет fifteen thousand dollars а 
week, while it cost us but thirteen hun- 
dred dollars a week to run it there. 
his was only one of twelve plays 
which Mr. Woods and I had out at that 
time on the road, so you can see we ap- 
pealed to rather a wide audience. A good 
many of the plays written before I had 
joined Mr. Woods—some of them done 
to order for certain well-known road 
stars—were played throughout Europe 
and Australia, and are to this day being 
performed in various sections of this 
country and yielding me returns. My 
royalties on these were very small as com- 
pared with the returns from a Broadway 
success, a fortunate melodrama averaging 
me one hundred dollars a week. But, as 
I have said, I have had as many as seven- 
teen of these playing at one time, besides 
countless other plays of former years 
being used abroad and in stock and 
repertoire companies. So it may be seen 
that I had very little to gain, so far as 
money goes, in the transferring of my 
energies into the more serious form of the 
drama. 

It may be suggested by some contro- 
verter that interest in this kind of play 
had begun to wane and that I, being a 
prophet and sensing the public attitude, 
was trimming my sails to suit the new 
wind. As a matter of fact, the public 
did not lose interest in cheap к. ani 
until some two years after I had aban- 
doned the field. Mind you, I do not claim 
that the loss of interest by the public was 
due to any failure of supply of material 
from me. However, that argument is 
anticipated and disposed of. 


MY PARAMOUNT reason for ceasing 

to write sensational melodramas was 
that they began to appeal too strongly 
to my sense of humor. His, with the fact 
that my wife was constantly declaring 
that she would rather share in two thou- 
sand dollars a year legitimately earned 
than share in the results of my “iniquity,” 
made me decide to free myself from a line 
of work that had earned for me money, ridi- 
cule, and censure in almost equal quan- 
tities. One who has kept up with theatri- 
cal matters throughout the United States 
during the last twenty years may deduce 
from this how much money I got. 

As to the spirit in which one approaches 
the task of writing a play, one must 
consider that the great peculiarity that 
goes to make up the real dramatist is 
absolute sincerity—and this, I claim, I 
had lost to a degree so far as the sensa- 
tional class of plays was concerned. In 
spite of the fact that I make fun of the 
melodramas that I used to write, it was 
only those in which for the moment I be- 
lieved that were ever successful. Each 
time I started out, as I frequently did, 
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by laughing at the story that I was about 
to write, although I followed my usual 
formula and wrote with the degree of 
skill that I had at the time, the audience 
invariably felt the difference. I knew 
that that particular play would be tech- 
nically no worse than the others, but the 
lack of sincerity in myself at the time I 
wrote it was in each case absolutely fatal. 
Mr. Woods would say to me, “I have a 
title for уои!” He would get me a title 
which would strike me as being very 
amusing. If it tickled me too much, so 
that I approached it in a spirit of levity, 
I was unable to make a success of the play. 


I THINK the foregoing will show why 
I broke away from sensational melo- 
drama. One thing I claim is that my 
motive in doing so was not mercenary. 
Among other choice epithets that have 
been applied to me was that of “ тегсе- 
nary hack writer." This ghost has re- 
curred ever since I took up the more 
serious side of playwriting, and I fear will 
keep on recurring to the very end, since 
it is a curious perversion of human nature 
that hostile ghosts are never dragged out 
and flaunted at us until we rise a step 
above our former station. I would, if I 
could, lay it by the fact that I have, 
since my change of field, sacrificed a 
guaranteed income of over twenty thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

As to the question, “How did you 
break into Broadway, and what difficul- 
ties did you encounter in doing so?" I can 
only say that the obstacles that lay in 
my path were quite the logical N А of 
the name that I had created in the field 
I had abandoned. I found myself fear- 
fully handicapped by my reputation as a 
writer of popular-priced melodrama. Al- 
though I had been partner and investor 
in many theatrical enterprises, and was 
well known to all the great managers and 
producers as an unusually successful 
writer, yet when I started to write a 
better class play I found myself exactly 
in the position that I had been in some 
fifteen years before. I could not even get 
plays read by managers, so fearful were 
they that the public would not take my 
serious efforts seriously, no matter how 
meritorious they might be. In fact, it 
took me more than two years to gaip 
any kind of a hearing. 

One big manager said he would be 
glad to produce a play of mine on Broad- 
way, but not under my name. But I 
found no prejudice whatever on the part 
of the public against any of my later 
works. In fact, Е very much if the 
public has any great interest in the per- 
sonality of the dramatist. He certainly 
has not the personal following of the 
successful novelist. I think the public 
is more impressed by the announcement 
of the management and of the leading 
actors, perhaps assuming that to be pro- 
duced at all a play has been through a 
more careful, critical inspection than the 
usual novel. 

Then followed two years during which 
I had two plays produced, neither of 
which were brilliant successes. In fact, 
it has only been in the last two years that 
I have gained any footing at all as a 
writer of serious drama. My fist real 
achievement in this field was “ The Family 
Cupboard,” which the public, notwith- 
standing the wise provhecies of managers 
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and critics, did take seriously and ac- 
corded to it every particle of praise that 
it merited. 

At times I am not sure whether to be 
glad or sorry for the rather roundabout 
method by which I approached serious 
playwriting. I am sure I have gained a 

reat deal from the technical experience. 
ГЪ have learned much of the effect of 
situations upon an audience and I have 
incidentally accumulated a modest com- 
petency. Against that, I have undoubt- 
edly lost some twelve of the best years 
of my life, and sometimes I have been 
afraid that I have aroused a prejudice 
that it will take me another twelve years 
to overcome. I find that no matter how 
kind a critic may be in his notice of any 
play of mine, it is impossible for him to 
disassociate my present work from the 
preconceived idea that he had of my 
former writing. In this connection I 
might say that, guilty as I am, I never 
wrote more than ten per cent of the plays 
of which I was accused, it being the habit 
of the usual newspaper man when a 
particularly bad play by an unknown 
author was produced to say that Davis 
probably wrote it! 

I claim to have made the reputation 
of a former writer on the “Sun,” who was 
once called by M . Brisbane "America's 
best newspaper man," by furnishing him 
with the ammunition with which to 
slaughter me by long and humorous 
reviews of the most bloodthirsty of my 
melodramas. That sort of criticism never 
in the least offended me, nor am I ever 
offended by an adverse criticism of any 
play that Tay write to-day. What I 
claim is that I am entitled to a criticism 
of the play under discussion, rather than 
to a long account of the numerous plays 
of the long ago which usually finds its 
way into any discussion of one of my 
output. Critics are sure to say, “I can 
remember when Davis wrote so-and-so!” 


ND now I am ‘about to enjoy the 
greatest triumph I ever had. For 
whether the play I have written for John 
Mason succeeds or fails, it will have been 
the result of my highest and most sincere 
endeavor. And this triumph will have 
much in it that is romantic, sentimental, 
inasmuch as Mr. A. H. Woods and I, who 
for so many years were responsible for 
the sensational melodrama, shall be com- 
ing together this fall to open a Broad- | 


way season with what we consider a | 


melodrama of the kind which appeals to 
a more sophisticated period. [his has 
been a cherished dream of ours for many 
years. We used to say that when we 
had money enough we would produce 
plays on Broadway. Mr. Woods arrived 
there some years before I did; but he has 
not forgotten, and seems as much amused 
and interested as I am in the fulfillment 
of our prophecy. He has given me a cast 
and a production for the John Mason 
play second to none in the country! 
Right here it may not be amiss for me 
to answer a question that is put to drama- 
tists more frequently than any others: 
"Which is the more important in the 
writing of a play, technic or inspiration?" 
Let me state it not categorically, but 
in my own way. The plot of a play, at 
least the plot of a good play, should arise 
from the natural actions of the characters 
whom the author elects. I, for instance, 
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dream out an old man or a young girl 
and surround them in my mind with 
rather vague and shadowy secondary 
characters. My plot grows out of some 
development in the personality of these 
people themselves. For instance, in this 
play that I wrote for John Mason the 
first picture that came into my mind was 
that of a rugged, self-made man of middle 
age, in a good position in society, and of 
certain peculiarities of disposition. As 
this figure grew more vivid I built his 
family around him—wife, daughter, son 
and young people that were in love with 
his daughter and his son. As I main- 
tained him in different surroundings 
of emotional stress—happiness, sadness, 
etc.—the story began to crystallize itself 
more through its effect upon him than 
through any carefully arranged system 
of my own. Of course, this resulted in 
only a shadowy form of play and to me 
it is there that the play really begins. 
It is there that a man’s experience and 
knowledge of his trade comes to his 
assistance. It is perfectly true, I think, 
that without this training a man can 
write а good play. It is equally true that 
without this power of creating real per- 
sonages out of one's consciousness no man 
can possibly write a good play no matter 
how great his skill and experience may be. 
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John, we decided, should be an electri- 
cal engineer. This perhaps, because I 
always had secretly wished I had gone 
into that line. He had manifested some 
aptitude for mechanics as a child and 
seemed greatly interested in electricity. 
We planned to send him to a good manual 
training school near home instead of to 
the high school, and to have him spend 
his vacations at practical work. I knew 
many men in that line, men who had 
figured the electrical work on big jobs on 
which I had worked, and it was easy for 


me to make arrangements with one of || 


them to take John under his care and 
teach him the business during the summer. 
After two years of this work, we thought, 
we would send him to Cornell for a 
finishing course in electrical engineering. 
I even arranged with a friend of mine, 
who was a high official in one of the big 
electrical works, to place John in a posi- 
tion ripe for advancement when he left 
Cornell. From which you will see our 
far-sighted policy. 

Planning for Rob, the baby, gave us 
more worry. With his wonderful fund 
of energy, his reckless disregard of con- 
sequences, and his tendency to wildness, 
he was much more of a problem. We 
could not find out what business he was 
inclined toward. He never would stick 
to anything long enough to master it. 
He started in everything with great energy 
and enthusiasm, and before he half fin- 
ished it he started on something else with 
the same enthusiasm. We studied the 
boy and worried over his ways for years, 
trying to work out what was best for 
him. No sooner had we decided that we 
had discovered his true inclination, and 
planned to train him along that line, 
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On Every Piece 


Start your set of this famous 
glassware today with a half dozen 
salts and peppers. You will find 
them at your dealer's in a great 
variety of designs and sizes—all 
with silver plated oval tops, and 
that beauty of design and spark- 
ling brilliance characteristic of 


Helsey's $ Glassware. 


If you especially like the designs 
shown here, and your dealer should 
not have them, we will deliver 
them to you by Parcel Post, pre- 
paid at the following prices: To 
points east of the Missouri River— 
. 1 doz. 
$2.75 
3.00 


To points west of the Missouri 
River, add to above prices 50c per 
dozen; 25c per half dozen. 

1 pair of any set delivered, prepaid 


East of the Missouri River, 65c 
West of the Missouri River, 75c 
Write today for illustrated booklet, 
“Table Glass and How to Use It." 
See how wide a choice you have of 

beautiful designs in 

Helsey's $ Glassware. 

А. Н. HEISEY & CO. хо. 24 
Dept. 45 Newark, О. 
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A finger-tip of this snow-white 
unscented cream 


prevents all odors 

of perspiration 
and keeps the body and cloth- 
ing fresh and sweet throughout 
the hottest day. Does not 
check perspiration; just neutral- 
izes all odors. 

Lasts from bath to bath. 


25c at drug- and department-stores 
“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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Mellins Food 


‘Twins 


The Mellin’s Food 
Method of Milk Modi- 
fication assures the 
necessary nutritive 


elements in correct 
proportions for the 
baby’s progressive de- 
velopment. 

A liberal quantity of 
Mellin’s Food for trial 
sent free on request. 
Mellin's Food Company 
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ff Of course you are going 

to have a new fall suit 
—but why pay $20 to $30 
for merely ordinary ready 
made garments when you 
can get a classy 


Made-to-measure, ا ل‎ 
BLUE SERGE SUIT for 


A most extraordinary value in a high- 
grade blue serge suit, tailored to your 
individual measure for only $168. 

We Guarantee to Please You 
In tailoring, materials, fit and style or you 
don't pay usonecent. Toget your business 
EN wearegoing to line the first suit with a regular 

$4 SATIN LINING—No Extra Charge 
Send today for our big book with 70 liberal 
[Hr plain and fancy woolens, new fall styles all 
FRI ugh our special tailoring system and by sell- 
ing direct — through no agents. stores or dealers— we are 
able to give values that absolutely cannot be duplicated. 

We will save you BIG MONEY 


BERNARD, HEWITT & CO., Tailors, 
564 West Monroe Street, Desk 449, Chicago, Ill. 


than he went off suddenly on some other 
tangent. 

Eventually we agreed that a literary 
career was the thing for which he was 
best adapted. He wrote well, had a vivid 
imagination and a gift for description. 
We decided he should finish high school 
and, in addition to his regular work and 
the languages, we had arranged a special 
course of reading for him. Then we 
planned to send him to a fine preparatory 
school and later to Harvard to take a 
special literary course. We chose Har- 
vard after long study of different faculties 
chiefly because there were instructors and 
lecturers in the literary department whose 
works we had admired. 


UR designs certainly were sane, and 
made for the best interests of the 
children. I think we had completed 
mapping out their careers for them by 
the time Betty was sixteen, although it 
was a year or two later before we finally 
settled Rob’s fate for him. My wife and 
I held long discussions over these matters 
evenings, while the children played or 
read, and frequently after they had re- 
tired. These consultations were very 
comforting to me because they restored 
in a degree the old comradeship between us. 
Subconsciously I knew we were only 
day-dreaming, merely voicing our hopes 
rather than our beliefs. remember 
scores of times that we sat and talked 
seriously and wisely to each other about 
how carefully we were rearing our chil- 
dren, how we were safeguarding them 
and insuring their future prosperity and 
happiness. I think we adopted rather an 
accusing attitude toward our own parents 
because they had not taught us and 
planned for us as we were doing for our 
children. I remember laughing and say- 
ing that the only planning Teod remem- 
ber by my parents was that Mother 
wanted me to be a minister. It never 
occurred to my mind then that perhaps 
her decision to make a minister of me 
had been reached by her and Father 
after just such long, earnest talks as my 
wife and I were having. When one of 
the village boys ran away to join a 
theatrical troupe and another quit school 
to go West and work on a ranch, my wife 
and I discussed the cases and blamed the 
fathers and mothers for failing to train 
their children and to instruct them with 
some special object in view. 


EVEN during the earlier years, my wife 
and I ought to have seen the fallacy of 
trying to do the thinking for independent 
brains. We had a hard time realizing 
that our children had brains of their own, 
wills of their own, and a degree of inde- 
pendence, and we realized it only dimly. 
Sometimes I chided my wife gently for 
being too “bossy” with the boys, and 
told her to be careful or she would make 
“sissies” of them, which made her indig- 
nant. She had become rather forceful and 
positive in her views and decisions. I sup- 
pose dealing with inferior and undeveloped 
minds, child minds, made her that way. 

I recall coming home one evening and 
finding my wife, usually so calm and 
"superior, in a half-hysterical flutter, 
not unlike the nervous attacks of her 
earlier invalid days. The cause was that 
Betty, then fifteen, had gone to the village 
store to do some shopping and, failing to 
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3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 


I make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts from your mess- 


urements and guarantee to take them back if they do not satisfy you. 


I send you 100 samples to select from 
I send you measurement blank with rules. I send you the finished shirts 
No ready-made shirts in my shop, but facilities for 
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find what she wanted, had taken a train 
and gone into the city alone to make her 

urchases. She had been gone only two 

ours, yet the idea of her daughter being 
able to go into the city alone appeared 
to startle my wife. Betty laughed over 
her mother’s scolding and said she was 
old enough to take care of herself. I do 
not believe my wife ever quite recovered 
from the shock of discovering that the 
children could do things without her 
assistance. She had a relapse into semi- 
hysterics when by accident she learned 
that Rob had been going swimming in 
the river every day that summer he was 
eleven years old, and could swim like 
a water rat. For weeks she seemed un- 
able to realize that he had not been 
drowned, and shuddered to think of him, 
swimming, and she not there to watch 
over him. Rob said he had not mentioned 
it because he knew his mother would have 
a fit, and worry, which instead of com- 
forting her earned him another scolding. 


I" WAS quite a shock to me to discover 
that the children regarded me as a 
kind of old fogy, and assumed the attitude 
that my ideas were all right, but not 
quite up to date. They were very good- 
natured about it and obeyed me respect- 
fully, but usually with a reserve clause. 
Betty and her mother had become great 
chums, went to matinées together, lunched 
down-town, helped each other with gowns, 

P [ | IN and Betty assisted her mother in many 


of her public duties. They enjoyed each 


other. The boys were delighted to have 
OF P ARIS me as a companion on a long Sunday 
ramble in the woods and fields, pointin 


out birds and trees and flowers that 1 
had known in my boyhood, or for a day's 


» : fishing trip, and they boasted all over the 

the world's greatest fashion village < how ud licked then at 

: has golf. We were a friendly, companionable 

authority, created for and pror лаш family, and pu the 

; children enjoyed almost as much as I did 

the American Woman the m fos! оет rule of ore meee 
; ы and considered me their secret ally 

ideal smart every day dress Car PT as to Betty worked р 

perfectly up to a certain point. er 

for Autumn. mother teak her to college, established 

. . . her as roommate of a girl of good family 

This exclusive design was and training; and her instructors reported 

. her a good student and popular in her 

made expressly for the clas. The summer after her first year 

ў іп college she spent a month with her 

September Fashion Forecast roommate’s family at their summer home 

at the seaside. She spoke of the various 

Number of the members of her friend’s family and we 


knew there were two or three sons. The 
next Christmas vacation she came home 
wearing a diamond solitaire ring, which 


ife i fl f exci А 

WOMAN'S HOME ын 
t t t 

С О МРАМ I O N That night ic ао my wife dame ps 


me and wept and laughed and had a 
nervous chill, saying she was certain 
Betty was engaged, and that twenty-one 
was entirely too young for a girl to think 
of marriage, and that she was not going 
to give up her daughter. I tried to 
comfort her, saying perhaps Betty had 
borrowed the ring, and that, anyhow, she 
was scarcely more than twenty herself . 
when she married me. She admitted she 
had asked Betty about the ring, and her 
daughter had coolly informed her that 
“Tom” was coming to see her Christmas 
Day and would explain. She would not 
even tell who Tom was, but kissed her 


15c. on all news-stands 


mother and said she was sure we would 
like him. I had to get the hot-water bag 
and wrap my wife in hot blankets before 
she could get to sleep. 


'T HE day before Christmas a tall, nice- 
looking chap with clear gray eyes and 
a confident smile appeared at my office 
and asked if he could have a few moments' 
private conversation with me. He was 
“Тот,” and he calmly informed me he 
wanted my consent to marry Betty— 
right away. I felt rather sorry for Tom, 
and spoke kindly as I told him he would 
have to ask her mother. He guessed he 
would go out and get her mother's consent, 
he said; he would see me at supper. 

I had serious doubts, and expected 
an explosion in the family when Tom 
approached my wife on the subject. Icon- 
fess to waiting over one train that after- 
noon in order not to be present during 
the interview, and hoped that the worst 
would be over before I reached home. 
When I got there Tom was snowballin 
with John and Rob in the front yard an 
my wife and Betty, their arms around 
each other, were laughing at them from 
a window. Tom shied a snowball at me 
when I approached, and then came rush- 
ing to help me with my Christmas 
packages. He gripped my hand hard, 
and said, “It’s all right, Dad." Апа the 
way he said it made me believe that it 
was. When we went into the house he 
kissed my wife and then kissed Betty, 
and my wife seemed as pleased as Betty 
was, and not nearly so embarrassed. 

We were informed that Betty and Tom 
had decided to get married in June and 
Betty and her mother agreed that it was 
not worth while for her to return to 
college, and that it would be better for 
them to take their European trip at once 
and buy the trousseau while abroad. 

They went; and that was the end of our 
planning for Betty. And, do you believe 
it or not, a year or two later my wife con- 
vinced herself that it all had happened 
just as she had planned. 


OHN went to the technical school, 
worked one summer under my friend 
the e'ectrical expert, and made excellent 
progress. The following summer he was 
supposed to work again and to study 
meantime in preparation for entering 
college in the fall. He had grown into a 
strong, earnest, sensible young man; rather 
reserved and quiet, but with a lot of 
force, and he was a sound, if not a rapid 
thinker. One evening at home it was 
obvious that he was seeking an oppor- 
tunity to talk with me, and he fidgeted 
while waiting for his mother to leave the 
room. Two or three times he started to 
broach some subject but each time hesi- 
tated and resumed reading. I watched 
him with interest, wondering what was 
worrying him and half afraid that he had 
me involved in some scrape. My wife 
went to bed, and still John read and strove 
to get up his courage. І yawned and pre- 
tended to be going to retire, when he spoke. 
“Say, Dad,” he said, "I don't think 
there 1s anything in this electrical stuff. 
It looks to me as if I’m going to waste 
about three years of good working time 
learning something I could learn just as 
well while making money." 
"What do you want to do?" I inquired. 
“I want you to get me a job in your 
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The first of an anony- 
mous series by the pastor 
of a great metropolitan 
church, “А Minister's Ex- 
periences with Women,” 
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| shop," he answered pleadingly. “I’ve 

always wanted to go into your line. I’ve 
In this small compass lies been interested in it since I was a kid. 
I've watched you, and I know a lot about 


the very maximum of pho- it. Give me a chance, won't you, Dad?" 
tographic efficiency. 


We talked it over until midnight and I 
yielded, subject to the approval of his 
mother, and without confessing that his 
idea suited mine exactly. At the same 
Premo ette time I cautioned him that his mother had 

set her heart upon having him become an 
electrical engineer and a good one, and 
J ч that I could not bear to have her disap- 
uniOor ointed. Women are strange creatures. 
hen we broached the subject to her 
e at breakfast she listened, broke her egg 
Special calmly, and remarked: 

“Well, perhaps it is for the best. Do 

as you think best." | 

The illustration shows the actual size With that she dismissed nineteen or 
of the camera, which makes 2!; x 3! j more years of planning for the boy. 


pictures and is fitted with Zeiss Kodak I took him into the shop with me a 
Anastigmat lens f.6.3 and Compound month later, and from the first he showed 


shutter attaining the high speed of aoo great aptitude for the work and intense 
of a second. interest. The president told me at the 
With this equipment the camera will end of the first year that he was the 
make the best of pictures under all con- | most promising young man in the works. 
ditions where amateur pictures could 
possibly be made. 'T WAS a year before I discovered that 
It loads in daylight with twelve ex- there was a girl in the case, the daughter 
posure Premo Film Packs and is richly of one of our old neighbors, who had been 
finished in a manner becoming a cam- almost as one of the family for years. 
era of its high grade. Price, $36.00. John wanted to work to make money in 
Same type of camera for 2Y; x 41; pict- | order that he might marry her. When I 
ures — $41.00. | informed my wife, she was indignant to 
We also furnish the Premoette Junior | think of children of that age being en- 
fitted with best grade of meniscus ach- gaged. She declared she would not listen 


romatic lens and Kodak ball bearing 
shutter as follows: 214x314, $5.00; 
214x414, $8.00. 


to any plan of marrying until John was 
earning at least thirty-five dollars a 
week. She did not propose to have her 
The Premo catalogue describing these son make any girl miserable striving to 
cameras and many others in detail live on a pittance such as we had lived 
can be had at all dealers, or we will upon. But when John was raised to 
pladig MaRS ee gon отери twenty-five dollars a week they were 
married, and they appear to be getting 


Rochester Optical Division along are as any young eee tee 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. Кы, d га НЕЯ 


Not long ago John сате to me with the 
inevitable plan that he should quit work- 
ing on salary and go into business for 
himself. He had found a small place, 


® 
7 just the thing, and the only difficulty was 
Ш our ome 1S a lack of capital to carry him the first few 


months. I groaned inwardly, but re- 
frained from advising him not to do it. 
EXER CEA IR MEN I remembered how I would have regarded 

[78 із low priced —labor is plentiful— ||| such advice at the same stage. I offered 
all building conditions are good. You will to assist him in case he was caught and 
save from $300 to $800 on your home if you I as | had been—which was all 
build this fall. Careful buyers are quick to could do. I realized while talking to him 


. ; how little we can help each other or plan 
at chance and are acting now. a , 
see this gre even for our children. 


ALADDIN Eat Thanksgiving Dinner WE STILL had the baby to plan for 


Qu m after the others were gone, and upon 

Readi- Cut Houses | 1 In Your New ALADDIN | him my wife Î all her Бала 
$138 to $5000 WM ` You can build complete and ||. for protection. We always had been 
You will find a home to | ' N move into your own home [|| fearful that Rob would be wild, and my 
mest im ideaa and ge quem in before Thanksgiving || wife confided to me several times that her 
Feelings. bungalows and cottages au МАА easily. Make your de- chief fear was that he might someday run 
kee oe Aem Yen can ; i cision now to have 1914 away and marry a chorus girl. But for 
build a 5-room house for $298. T AT the je! Thanksgiving. once Rob seemed to fall in with our plans 
What You Get = j and accept them gratefully. He started 

For the ALADDIN Price = his college career earlier than the others 
The ALADDIN price includes all lumber cut to fit, all mill- | had done, being especially brilliant and 
ne, work, hardware, paints, plaster — complete. ЁН : Í quick to learn. In his freshman year at 
Sant Catalog Prane TUM, ee = - i/o Harvard he worried me a great deal. I 

North American Construction Co. ^ — alos Қ || | never told my wife of the fine I paid 

195 Aladdin Avenue Bay City, Michigan 4 х when he was arrested in Boston for some 

V Can. Branch: Sovereign Construction Co.,C.P.R.Bldg.,Toronto ^ : з) riotous outbreak in celebrating a football 


victory. Also I concealed from her his 
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confession that he had lost a whole term’s 
allowance pla ing poker the week after 
school opened: e was with the fast 
crowd, and was in debt all the time, 
forcing me to do some more high finan- 
ciering to conceal the facts from my wife 
in order to save her worry. 

In the middle of his sophomore year he 
came home unexpectedly, late one night, 
and saw me in the beer. saying he 
wished to talk with me before seeing his 
mother. I was afraid it was some worse 
scrape than usual, and was astounded 
when he informed me that he wanted to 
change his college course and to study 
theology with a view of entering the 
ministry. He was twenty then. 1 was 
very much afraid that it was another of 
his erratic, kaleidoscopic changes of mind 
and talked with him very seriously, find- 
ing him desperately in earnest and trans- 
formed by his new-found zeal for things 
religious. My wife, who secretly had 
hoped John would be a minister, was 
overjoyed at the change in Rob, and we 
gave our consent, I with many misgiv- 
ings as to how long his zeal would last. 
He immediately went into the theological 
school, and before being ordained was 
married to the girl who had influenced 
him toward things religious, a girl as 
earnest and religious as himself. At his 
trial sermon last summer one of the bishops 
shook my hand and told me sincerely Rob 
was one of the most earnest and elo- 
quent pulpit orators he ever had heard. 


So ALL our planning for the children 
merely served to prove that it is futile 
to strive to arrange the lives of others, 
and that the function of the parent is 
chiefly advisory. Nor were we much 
disappointed at the failure of our plans. 
After all, what we sought was their hap- 
piness and welfare, and that they found 
them in ways other than those we devised 
makes little difference. Betty’s husband 
is rich; and after four years of married 
life they have three children, two boys 
and a girl, and my wife says she hopes 
they will have a large family; large fami- 
lies always are better. John is making 
ood with his work and plans to go into 

usiness for himself in the spring. Rob 
of course needs some financial assistance 
until he finds his church. 

So my wife and I are left alone in the 
cage. ith the flight of each fledgling 
I felt her coming closer and closer to me. 
The barrier between us disappeared, and 
when Rob left us alone in the old house 
our reunion was complete. She came and 
clung to me for comfort the day he was 
married, as she used to do in the days of 
her youth and helplessness and illness. 
Voluntarily she resigned her position as 
head of the household and reinstated me, 
seeming to need me more and more. She 
"bosses" me too much even now, and 
makes too much fuss over me when my 
feet are wet; but otherwise she is as 
perfect as she was when a bride. 

(To be concluded next month) 
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How the Bell System Spends its Money 


Every subscriber's telephone represents an actual invest- 
ment averaging $153, and the gross average revenue is 


$41.75. The total revenue is distributed as follows: 


Employes—$100,000,000 


Nearly half the total—$100,- 
000,000—paid in wages to more 
than one hundred thousand em- 
ployes engaged in giving to the 
public the best and the cheapest 


telephone service in the world. 


For Supplies—$45,000,000 


Paid to merchants, supply 
dealers and others for materials 
and apparatus, and for rent, light, 
heat, traveling, etc. 


Tax СоПесіог— $1 1,000,000 


Taxes of more than $11,000, 
000 are paid to the Federal, state 
and | authorities. The people 
derive the benefit in better high- 
ways, schools and the like. 


Bondholders—$ 17,000,000 
Paid in interest to thousands of 
men and women, savings banks, 
insurance companies and other 
institutions owning bonds and 
notes. 
Stockholders—$30,000,000 
70,000 stockholders, about half 
of whom are women, receive 
$30,000,000. 
ese payments to stockhold- 
ers and bondholders who have 
put their savings into the tele- 
phone business represent 6.05% 
on the investment. 


Surplus—$12,000,000 
This is invested in telephone 
plant and equipment, to furnish 
and keep telephone service al- 

ways up to the Bell standard. 
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How to reduce 


Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust- 


Middletown, R. I. 


your road taxes— 


HE modern way to build 

macadam roads is to bond 

them with Tarvia— a dense, 
viscid, coal tar binder. It adds a 
little to the first cost of the road, 
but it saves a lot in the annual 
maintenance charges. 


A Tarvia-bonded road will keep its 
contour for many years. It will 
shed water. Automobile traffic does 
not tear it to pieces. It produces 
little or no dust. It does not ravel on 
grades, for the waterproof character 
of Tarvia prevents such damage. 


After a hard winter the snow melts 


from the tarviated road and reveals 
the surface in good condition. 


Tarvia has won its way among up- 
to-date engineers, simply on the 
basis of the money which it saves. 
Town after town has learned that it 
can reduce the cost of its highways 
by the steady extension of Tarvia 
treatment. | 


The art of road building has now 
reached a point where the dusty 
road is in itself proof that the road 
is wasting the taxpayers’ money, 
because it cannot withstand mod- 
ern traffic. 
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Aunt Jane and 
the Lion- Tamer 


(Continued from page 27) 


with the pitiless omniscience of twenty- 
four. His arrogant eyes triumphed on 
his sister. Elizabeth Ann but smiled and 
turned her ring and hummed a little tune. 

“And times they were so poor they'd 
have gone hungry, only my father divided 
his meat and grain with them. And the 
lion-tamer got terribly sullen and dis- 
heartened, but Aunt gane never did give 
up. Always hopeful, she was, always 

ucky and merry and sweet. I don’t 
Вас she ever realized how hard her life 
was. She seemed to think being married 
to the lion-tamer made up for every- 
thing.” 

“No doubt it did." The merest whisper 
from Elizabeth Ann. 

“Poor little softy!” Henry gazed sadly 
at Aunt Jane’s portrait. But his sardonic 
tone was leveled straight at his sister. 

“ And at last, when they'd been married 
fifteen years and had five children, and 
Aunt Jane was pretty well tuckered out, 
the lion-tamer sat down one day and 
whittled out a queer little contraption 
that he called a balance-valve. Just a 
hollow corn stalk, with one or two bits 
of wood sliding up and down inside. None 
of us understood it, but we knew well 
enough it would never amount to shucks. 
But Jane sold her mother’s cameo ear- 
rings, and two feather beds, and the 
dining table, the only decent piece of 
furniture they owned, and gave him the 
money and sent him to New York with 
his corn stalk. And he took it to the 
Corliss people. And the first year, they 
paid him nine thousand dollars." 

“Gosh!” said Henry under his breath. 
Henry looked extremely bored. But 
Elizabeth Ann's eyes were dancing out 
of her head. Very calmly, very demurely, 
she rose, executed a startling jig-step, 
then sat demurely down again. 

" And the first thing he bought with that 
money was a pair ree earrings and 
a breastpin the size of a butter pat. And 
the second was a set of mahogany dining- 
room furniture. And he kept on shoveling 
money out of that corn stalk, year on 
year. And Aunt Jane rode in her own 
carriage, and wore plumed bonnets and 
silk gowns that would stand alone, to the 
end of her days. You can't always some- 
times tell, Henry." 


"(CXOSH!" sighed Henry, bitterly. He 

threw down the daguerreotype, then 
stalked to the window and stood glower- 
ing out. Elizabeth Ann gave me a quick 
glance. Then she slid over to her big 
sulky brother and laid both hands on his 
shoulders. 

“For two cents, Henry Stafford Went- 
worth,” said she, “I’d kiss you, right on 
your solemn Presbyterian bald spot—if 
you had one. And for two cents more, 
I'd pull your pig-headed Presbyterian 
ears. And if you'll just stop sputtering 
fire and brimstone you shall ride in my 
carriage and eat off my mahogany table, 
whenever you will. How about it, you 


' old precious stubborn lamb?" 


Aunt Jane and the Lion-Tamer, by Katharine Holland Brown 


Henry swallowed hard. With a light- 
ning jerk, he pulled Elizabeth Ann close, 
kissed her violently on one eye, then 
shoved her away. 

"All right. Take your darn lion- 
tamer,” he choked fiercely. '*Now you've 
got what you want. Clear out!" 

Elizabeth Ann is never one to exult over 
a fallen foe. 

"All right. I'm going now—to call 
up Jerry, and tell him to stop in to din- 
ner." She gave Henry's downcast head 
a brief affectionate thump, and fled. 

Henry said nothing. He stood staring 
down into the darkening canyon-street. 
I didn't say anything, either. Instead, I 
picked up my knitting. And I waited. 

At last Henry spoke, his arrogant young 
voice a trifle choky and subdued. 

“Well! I'l bet that's the way Eliza- 
beth Ann works out her life, all right. 
She's no short sport, Granny," with 
mournful pride. "She's as practical, cau- 
tious a woman as ever breathed. And 
yet—she adores Jerry just because he's 
such a plunger. She dotes on his wild 
flights, his headlong risks. And she'll 
back him up, always. She'll brag on him, 
year in, year out. And when he does pull 
off his big success, she'll say she expected 
it all the time. She'll stand by Jerty 
Ledyard till the last horn blows." 

“Т think she will, too, Henry.” 

“Lots of women are just like that." 
Henry considered. His dark young face 
grew curiously intent. “The gritty Aunt 
Janes—the world is full of 'em. I'll bet, 
when Adam and Eve were fired out of 
Paradise, Eve didn’t turn a hair. She 
knew her Adam was the finest little land- 
scape gardener going. He'd plant a gar- 
den that would have Eden backed off the 


map. 


"[ HERE was a pause. Then up through 
the dull roar ofthe city beat a mounting 
clamor of bells. Six o'clock. I glanced 
down. Beneath my windows that home- 
bound flood streamed by, streamed by. 
Faces on crowding faces; faces gaunt, 
weary, jaded, wan with disappointment, 
shining with glad hope, yet each pressing 
on eagerly as to some beloved goal. 

“Say, Granny, can you beat it!" 
Henry's big arm slid round me. His 
black head leaned close. “Look at us, 
the millions of us men-folks, a bunch of 
commonplace, forked radishes as you'd 
care to see. Yet somewhere, for nine out 
of ten of us, I'll bet there's a woman wait- 
ing, a woman who thinks her man is the 
one glorious, perfect knight. A woman 
who believes in him, and boasts of him, 
and cherishes him through all his blunders 
and his failures and his sneaky little sins. 
Just as it was with Aunt Jane and her 
lion-tamer. Just as it will be with Eliza- 
beth Ann and Jerry. Just as it always 
has been, and always will be. Say, 
Granny—” 

He frowned, intent. His level, insolent 
young eyes grew curiously grave. 


“Say, Granny, answer this one ques- | 


tion. Give it to me straight, now. Are 
you women angels? Or are you Mere 
Mutt?” 

“Run along and ask Solomon, Henry,” 
said I. “For I don't know.” 

“ТИ bet,” said Henry, soberly, “that 
if Solomon was half as foxy as tradition 
pictures him, then Solomon would duck 
that question, too.” 


Some Tire Prices 
Will Buy You a Half-Inch Wider Goodyear 


Note these amazing facts! 
Today some tires are cost- 


ing one-third more than Good- 
years. 

Their price—or less—buys 
a half-inch wider Goodyear. 
And the wider tire will fit 


your rim. 


For instance, their price on 
a 30x3 will buy a Goodyear 
31x316. Their price on a 
36x414 will buy a Goodyear 
37x5. So on other sizes. 


Or you can buy four same- 
size Goodyears for the price 
some ask for three. 


So the price of some tires 
will buy you in Goodyears a 
wider tire, or one extra tire in 
three. 


Too-High Prices 


Nowadays, 16 makes of tires 
are selling for more than Good- 
year prices. Those prices, we 
claim, are too high. 


Goodyear prices buy the ut- 
most in a tire—the best we 
know after 15 years of research 
and experiment. 


They buy four great features 
found in no other tire. And 
they buy the tire which out- 
sells any other— the tire which 
holds top place in Tiredom 
after millions 
have been 


Our prices are low because of 
mammoth production. They 
are half what they used to be. 
But smaller output and higher 
prices do not signify better tires. 


Exclusive Features 


These four great features can 
be found' in No-Rim-Cut tires 
alone. That is why these tires 
have become the most popular 
tires in the world. 


The No-Rim-Cut feature— 
the only way known to make a 
faultless tire that can't rim-cut. 

Our *On-Air" cure— which 
saves the countless blow-outs 
due to wrinkled fabric. This 
one extra process costs us 
$1,500 daily. 

Our rubber rivets—hun- 
dreds of which we form in each 
tire to combat tread separation. 
We control this patent. 


Our All-Weather tread —the 
tough, double-thick anti-skid. 
It is flat and smooth, so it 
runs like a plain tread. But 
no other tire grasps wet roads 
with such deep, sharp, resist- 
less grips. 


In No-Rim-Cut tires, at 
Goodyear prices, you get all 
those extra features. 

Any dealer 
will supply 


tried. GOODYEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


2x ME With All-WeatherTreads or Smooth 


C ot d 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 


London, England 


Mexico City, Mexico 


DEALERS EVER YWHERE 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities (1752) 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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in Words and Pictures 


Why They Parted 


You see a couple round about, Suddenly there comes a split— 
You know them very well, They join the Reno throng— 

They’re still in love without a doubt, Altho’ amazed and dazed a bit, 
They’re happy—you can tell! You knew it all along! 


You Know How Women Are! Intangobility 
"I know I'm old- fashioned!” dtd Ritos “ГИ have to divorce you!” said Beulah M’Gee, 
“Tm fussy, I am—it’s the truth! " We've little in common of late— 
I don't mind your wife in Oil City, Of steps in the Tango you know thirty-three, 


But I can't stand the one in Duluth!" While I know two hundred and eight!" 


"x Ш, 
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YOU CAN HAVE | 


| A BEAUTIFUL, CLEAR | 
| COMPLEXION 


! 
these hot days if you will give k 
just a little time to the daily | 
use of Hinds Cream. Gently 
apply this dainty, snow-white |" 
liquid every day and you will |. 


Yes, He Will! be delighted to find how easy | 
^ ! it is to keep your skin fresh 
“I am weary of hooking your dresses!” said Ben, | and smooth. You can enjoy i 
“I have hooked them for many a year— j the pleasures of outdoor life 
ГЇ come back and marry you over again without fear of sun and wind : 


When they hook up in front, Jessie dear!” or any of the skin troubles of 
hot weather. 


Hinds 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Cream 


is not greasy or sticky and is ” 
guaranteed not to injure the | 
most sensitive skin— cannot 

‚ possibly cause a growth of hair. ; 


Its daily use maintains a youthful ' 
| clearness of complexion and retards 
"| a tendency to small wrinkles in spite * 
of advancing years. Mothers “find 
it excellent for babies’ skin troubles. 


Men should use Hinds Cream to ' 
! relieve the after-shave tenderness 
; and to keep the skin smooth. 
Selli here, tpaid b 
ing everywhere, ог nde C. y 


us on receipt of price. 

in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream 

in tubes, 25c. Do not takea substi- 
tute. Thereare dealers in every town 
who will gladly sell you Hinds Cream 
without attempting to substitute. 

Samples will be sent for 2c stamp to 

pay postage 


A. S. HINDS 


b 201 West Street 
LINZ, Portland, Maine Ҹ 


3 DÀN You should 
Ten i^. HINDS 
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She Knew It Was Fitz All the Time! 


Mrs. Fitzgibbon just loved a surprise, 
And sameness, to her, was a curse; 

Fitz did all he could to seem new in her eyes— 
But she quit him for Better or Worse. 
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use the Bissell sweeper and all over the 
world where it is sold the Bissell is the 
| acknowledged leader. The many pat- 
ented features found in 


BISSELL'S 


"Cyco" BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 
contain vasic principles that insure ex- 
ceptional sweeping qualities through 
positive rotation of the brush, perfect self 

| adjustment to all grades of carpets and 
| Yugs, and easy running. Our free booklet 
fully explains these and many other 
points of superiority. Bissell sweepers 
are sold by all dealers at $2.75 to $5.75. 
They constitute the handy, inexpensive 
cleaning device for every day use. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Niagara Falls, Cana. 

“We Sweep the World” 


1 1 A 


WAH ALS 


Sometimes She Said: “I Am Feeling Nicely!” 


He packed up one night and went out in the dark— 
His kindness and love were unfailing— 

But it got his Angora to hear her remark, 
* Maud asked she and I to go sailing!” 


EARN $1000 TO $5000 A YEAR 
You can learn to be a in 
) be "Wie, today ог particulars fist 
Erro a who monia 100 to 
wi 1 
a month." A. в nearest office- Dept. A-19. 


Nationa! Salesmen's Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 


Send a 2¢ Stamp 


p 


for a Sample Cake 


JUST look through this pure transparent 
soap, smell its delicate perfume, and feel its 
rich, creamy lather on your face. You will 
never again be satisfied with any toilet soap 
less pure and perfect. 


е7] Glycerine Soap 


Insures a soft, clear, beautiful skin. Three generations of 
refined women on both sides of the Atlantic have proven 
its merits. Sold in every country where beauty is admired, 
or health desired. At your dry goods dealer or druggist at 
15c per cake. 

For sample trial cake, send 2c stamp, or for 10 cents in 
stampe we wr ко you a package containing a sample 
cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, a sample a ‚ 
bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts and a sample bottle of Isn't This an Awful Rhyme? Yes. 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 

No. 4711 Liquid White Rose Glycerine Soap, A naw, 


Berney. rapi nóng osi dry Meroen. сезу е She left him in a little while, 
„ Е Э г * , . . 
MÜLHENS & KROPFF, Dept. Q, 25 W. 45th St., New York She’d done her best to bust him, too; 
Ferd. Mulbens, 4711 Glockengasse, Cologne 0 R Germany He couldn t keep her na style 


She'd' never been accustomed to! 
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|The First ВАХАН 
| Of Training | 


More money is not the 
only result of training 
but it is the first. 


Whether you are training to 
advance in your present posi- 
tion or to enter a new field, 
the first place you feel your 
new training is in your pocket- 
book— your pay envelope. 

Prepare yourself to EARN better 


pay. You cannot GET it unless 
you are qualified to EARN it. 


The International Correspondence 


You Can’t Blame Her! Schools will bring right into your 
own home all the help you need to 
Her husband is living in Dawson or Nome, train іп a litle of your spare time 


for whatever position you mark on 


While she spends her time in the South; the'attached; coupon noi. 


His smoking cigars didn’t bust up their home— 


Б . . f ust as surely as the mercury in a 
"[was his rolling them around in his mouth! J у ry 


thermometer rises in proportion to the 
heat, so will your salary go up in ex- 
act proportion to your training. 


Training does not necessitate a col- 
lege education any more. 


No matter what education you 
have missed; what you do; how old 
you are or where you live, you can 
win like all the rest, through I. C. S. 
training. 


You want to know how the I. C. S. 
can give you in a simple, understand- 
able way the knowledge that will 
qualify you as an expert in your 
chosen work. 


Mark the Coupon 


Join the army of well-paid I. C. S. 
men and women who, at the rate of 
400 every month, are voluntarily re- 
porting advancement in salary and 
position— won through I. C. S. 
help. Mark the coupon now. 


TP 
GCL 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 911 SCRANTON, РА. 


I 1 
Explain, without any obligation on my part, how 
1, сап qualify forthe position before which I mark xl 


| Dra 

] Arehiteecural Draftsman | 

Structural Engineer 
| Conerete Constr&et | 
l Mine Superintendent P t | 

Stationary Engineer 
l Plumbing & Steam Fitting Freneh | 
| Gas Engines Ch: 6 | 

You Know How It Is! 

[Name I 
He said she was charming and lovely and sweet, | ммен Empires | 
But he felt he must bid her good-by; eres l 
She picked bits of fluff off his coat in the street, JN I 1 
And was always arranging his tie! SSS SS SS eee =e aed 
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аа 
apologize Te 
When that noisy closet is 5 ; € ^-^ | 
flushed you can't say any- MSS ИГП 77 UNE 5 
thing. The thing you сал 
do is to order your plumber 


ш ی‎ 2 He Couldn’t Live With Such a Queer One! 
Silent 


You can't | | | 


There was something uncanny about her, 


WEL C That partner of Sorrows and Joys, 
For she begged him to go out without her 


And have a good time with the Boys! 


Closet 


It never embarrasses, be- 
cause it can’t be heard out- 
side its immediate environ- 
ment when properly in. 
stalled. 


The Si-wel-clo is con- 
structed on a principle that 
reduces to almost nothing 
the noise made by flushing 
an ordinary closet. 


It is sanitary in every de- 
tail, is made of vitreous 
china which will not ab- 
sorb, grease or acid even 
when the glaze is removed, 
and it is modeled to har- 
monize with any style of 
bathroom equipment. 


Architects and plumbers every- 
where are familiar with and 
recommend The Trenton Pot. 
teries Company products. 


Booklet S-15 
“ Bathrooms 
of Character" 


sent free on re- 
quest, gives full 
information 
about the Si- 
wel-clo and 
other A aes 
fixtur 


The Trenton Potteries Company || He Had to Kiss Her if She Was Around 
Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. T , i aA Phi 
РЕР. “I leave you forever!" said Artemus Phipps. 

ee ND He loved her, that wasn’t the question; | 
The red stuff she smeared on her kissable lips 
Gave Phippsy acute indigestion! 


ар 
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Burgess Unabridged 


A Dictionary of Words You've Always Needed 


By Gelett Burgess 


Author of **Are You a Bromide?’ **Goops,"" etc. 


GOIG, л. A suspected person; one whom 
we distrust instinctively; an unfounded 
bias; an inexplainable aversion. 
GOIG'SOME, a. Dubious, requiring 
references or corroboration. 


To one from Missouri, the world is full of 
goigs. Well, you have to "show me," too, when 
the new janitor takes possession of the cellar— 
he’s a goig. There’s the man with the per- 
petual smile; he’s a goig. Why do we watch 
the gentleman whose collar buttons behind, 
or the dog who doesn’t wag his tail? "There's 
something goi some about them. He “listens 
well,  —but! ha’e me doots! (See Ergot.) 

To the fondly doting mother, her son’s 
sweetheart is always a goig. When he’s en- 
gaged, she is still more goigsome. Once 
married, and the suspense is over. (See 
Frime.) 

Would you be a goig? Then shave your 
upper lip and grow a chin beard. 

The servile affability of an English shop- 
keeper, rubbing his hands—how goigsome! 
is your wife’s man-friend, and also the new 
cook. 

But, best of all goigs—or worst—the man 
who says: “Oh, I'll surely pay it back next 
week, at latest!” (See Elp.) 


The dividends are ten per cent, _ 
The stock “is going to rise,” 
“Irs going to make the fortune of 
Each lucky man that buys.” 


But still, I think ГЇЇ not invest, 
I do not know just why,— 
But with a Goig, it is best 
To let your neighbor try! 


GOR'GULE, п. 1. An unwished-for 
gift; an unnecessary, splendiferous ob- 
ject. 2. Elaborate bad taste. 
GOR'GU-LOUS, a. Ornamental, but 
not useful. 


A gorgule is the imitation malachite clock, 
the fancy brass lamp, the green plush sofa, 
gorgulous with curves, writhing spirals, tassels, 
gimp and fringe. (See Diabob.) 

A hand-embroidered necktie is a gorgule. 
So are lacy, frilled, beribboned boudoir-caps, 
without any boudoir; and fancy smoking 
jackets; and corset-covers with chiffon roses, 
theatrical act drops and scenic interiors,— 


anything too royal for humble use. (Sce 
Golobrifaction.) 
Most wedding presents аге gorgules, 


*Heavens, I wish someone would break that!" 
Need one describe the gorgule? A brass-and- 
onyx prodigy. A celluloid toilet set, in a plush 
casket, a chandelier of the epoch of 1880, a 
silver-plated ice-pitcher, or a set of lemonade- 
tumblers in colored glass. (See Gefoojet.) 

Ever receive a loving-cup, grand and gor- 
gulous? Once you were proud of it; now you're 
willing to have the children lug it to the sea- 
shore and shovel it full of sand. Why did you 
subscribe for that large folio edition de luxe 
“Masterpieces of Foreign Art," a gorgule in 
nine monstrous volumes—price $85.75? 

Don’t forget that eiderdown fan. 
gorgule, Give it to the cook. 


It’s a 


Behold this gorgulated chair— 
A weird, upholsterrific blunder! 
It doesn't wonder why it’s there, 
So don’t encourage it to wonder; 


For Gorgules such as this don’t know 
That they're impossible, and therefore 
They go right on existing, so 
This is the whyness of their wherefore. 


HUZZ'LE-COO, n. An intimate talk; 
a “heart-to-heart” conversation; a priv- 
ate confidential chat; a flirtation. 


A huzzlecoo is an animated conversation 
between two women over the back fence. It 
is a business talk between two partners and 
their credit-man behind the locked doors of the 
office; it is the directors’ meeting which results 
in ps being appointed. 

yard politicians hold huzzlecoos in the back 
rooms of saloons and make up their “slates.” 
Mother and daughter hold a huzzlecoo in 
Nellie's pink cretonne bedroom concerning that 
young man who has become so attentive. Af- 
ter the baseball captain and his manager have 
i huzzlecoo, Five-Base Murphy is put into the 

x. 

But if you've never heard two girls discuss- 
ing a man, or sat in the front parlor with 
Moony Mamie, the Merry Man-eater, till 2 
A. M.—then I pity you; you'll never know 
what a good hot huzzlecoo means. 


The меш that Mary had with me the other 
night, 

Was intimate and personal, and, well, you 
know, all right! 

The huzzlecoo her father had with me, soon after 
that, 

Was intimate and personal—I left without my 
hat! 


IG'MOIL, ». 1. A quarrel over money 
matters; a small or sordid dispute, 2. 
The driving of a hard bargain; a petty 
lawsuit. 


Before the funeral was over, the brothers and 
sisters were fighting over the will; yes before 
the father was dead, they had their igmoils 
over the property. 

Woe to the wife of the stingy husband! Many 
are her igmoils. (See Hyprijimp.) 

And yet no one can escape the igmoil when 
abroad. When they charge you, as an Ameri- 
can, four times the right price, how can you 
possibly help trying to jew them down? (See 


Jurp.) 


The igmoil is the pawnbrokers’ daily bread. 
To lose a friend through an igmoil, is the 
most sordid tragedy of life. 


My wife had bought a summer hat; 
It cost her 19.20, 

That is, of course, it cost me that. 
I thought 6.60 plenty. 


We had an igmoil, for, you see, 
I had to have that money. 
She couldn't see I needed three 
New golf clubs! Ain't that funny? 


(To be continued next month) 


If there is no harmony in the factory, 
there will be none in the piano 


USINESS meninter- 

ested in efficiency 
are invited to visit any 
dealerin Packard Pianos 
and learn about a new 
kind of efficiency that 
can be applied to any 
business. 


Any Packard dealer can tell 
you how the Packard Piano 
Company has learned to util- 
ize the spirits of its men, as 
well as their heads and hands — 
how the Packard organiza- 
tion—workmen, officers, sales- 
men and dealers—are all 
working in a genuine spirit of 
mutual purpose, mutual help- 
fulness and mutual reward 
which makes for better men, 
better goods, better business, 
and better service to the 
public. 


Whether you are interested in 
pianos or not it will pay you, in 
the interest of your own busi- 
ness, to 


INVESTIGATE THE PACKARD 
BUSINESS POLICY 


If you are interested in a 
piano, the Packard Business 
Policy will make you want a piano 
built the Packard way —and there 
is only one, the Packard. 


Catalog and name of local dealer on request. 


THE 
PACKARD PIANO 
COMPANY 


Fort Wayne Indiana 


UPRIGHT MINIATURE 
PIANOS GRANDS 
CONCERT 


PLAYER 
PIANOS GRANDS 


“Last summer, while in London, I inquired 
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at a chemists shop almost opposite the 
British Museum for an American soap. 
The chemist handed me a cake of Ivory 
Soap. ‘This is what we always supply 
to those who are from your country , he 
told те’ 


(Extract from letter of American "nen 

American soap. Ivory Soap. The two are synonymous. 
Ivory is the national soap because it embodies to the 
highest degree the American spirit of cleanliness, 
efficiency and economy. 


IVORY SOAP "m TORY . 998% PURE 
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If you love music e 


there should be a 
Victrola in your home 


A Victrola has no limitations— 
with a Victrola you can hear practi- 
cally all the music ofall the world sung 
and played by the greatest artists, 
bands and orchestras. For within 
the pages of the Victor catalog there 
are more than 5000 vocal and instru- 
mental selections for you to choose 
from. 


Victrola IV, $15 
Oak | 


Is there not a place Юг a Victrola 
in your home? Some day you will 
surely have a Victrola, and when 
this day comes you will immediately 
realize that you have added to your 
home the one thing that will bring 
the greatest pleasure to every mem- 
ber of your family. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in 
great variety of styles from $10 to 
$200, and any Victor dealer will glad- 
ly play any music you wish to hear. 
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Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor 
Needles — the combination. There is no other way to get the un- 
equaled Victor tone. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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Here are some good styles for fall 


HIS illustration is a good one for you as well as for us. 
1 It shows the style in the clothes we make, and the kind of 
EE people who wear them. 
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About all an illustration can do is done in this one; you see the style of the 
clothes as they look on men and women who wear them. The richness and 
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quality of the all-wool fabrics, the color-harmony of linings and trimmings, 2 
Р 
the finely executed tailoring, сап be known only by seeing the clothes. ИЙ 
1 г 
жү ү" в . . qun 
di These brief details may interest you ng : 
414 1 MA: 
3 Model W 13: Woman's 41-inch, single-breasted, soft front Model 54: You see only the back; a young man's three- "mn 
ı overcoat; 3-button through, adjustable collar, raglan shoul- button coat; soft front; waistcoat has 6 buttons, with no 2 E LU 

ders, seamless back, silk yoke lining, patch pockets. collar, trousers like Model 51 $ Я 

Model 51: Young men’s 30-inch sack, 3-button, soft front. Model 338: Young men’s single-breasted 40-inch overcoat, T 

Specially designed young men's waistcoat and trousers. body tracing; a "natural figure" overcoat. 


You'll find many good models ready for you in any store that sclls our goods. You can get unusual quality at 
$18 and $20, with special value at $25 or more. 


Look for this illustration enlarged, printed in colors, in the window 
of the dealer in our clothes. Send for a copy of The Style Book. 
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he Editor’s Table 


The most important work by the foremost journalist in 
America, the most inspiring and important series in 
years, begins in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE for November 


ООА 


DA М. TARBELL has 
been investigating 
Business for nearly 
three years. Because 
of her natural endowments 
and her training, probably 
no other person is so com- 
etent to make such an 
investigation. 

Her horizon is wide. She 
can see far beneath the 
surface as well. She can 
think clearly, express her- 
self exactly—two of the 
rarest gifts in the world. 
She has not only a great 
mind but a great heart. 
In addition she has a qual- 
ity as rare as genius, in- 
deed a kind of genius—fair- 
ness. 

By virtue of these Ida 
M. Tarbell is the foremost 
journalist in America; it 
may be that she is the first 
journalist of our time. The 
measure of her work is yet 
to be determined, because 
her fame and her influence 
are increasing year by year. 

Miss Tarbell has been 
investigating Business, and 
the result is her most im- 
portant work thus far, her 
crowning achievement. 

They are not the kind of 
articles that make you wild 
with rage because you re- 
alize your helplessness to 
change conditions described 
in a way designed to pro- 
voke your wrath. There is 
no burning indignation and 
no sense of personal im- 
potence. 

The foremost journalist 
did not start out to prove 
anything. She was seek- 
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Miss Tarbell 
The foremost woman journalist 
in America 
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ing facts, rock-bottom facts, 
as she always does. She 
found them and then she 
studied them. She can un- 
derstand, which is the great- 


est gift of all. 
n the preamble in this 
issue of THE AMERICAN 


MAGAZINE you may read 
what Miss Tarbell says of 
the series that begins in the 
November issue. She has 
recorded nothing that has 
not come under her own 
eyes. She presents first- 
hand facts. 

In so far as a thing so 
big can be summed up in a 
generalization, Miss Tarbell 
has discovered that Busi- 
ness has come to realize 
that any industrial or com- 
mercial undertaking can be 
a real success only when it 
pays dividends in dollars 
and cents, in personal satis- 
faction, and in human hap- 
piness. 


I: IS hard to accept the 
truth—after the heartless- 
ness of corporations and of 
Business generally has been 
hammered into our brains 
for so many years—that 
the men running the in- 
dustrial concerns have made 
the golden rule a commer- 
cial asset, not because it is 
the golden rule but because 
it pays better than anything 
else they know. 

Business is making the 
golden rule work, just as it 
is making the typewriter, 
and electric power, and 
scientific management 
work—because it makes 
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more money, pays better in every way, and 
for no other reason. 

There isn’t any doubt about it. Miss 
Tarbell tells of these things that have come 
under her eyes, with a wealth of significant 
detail. She not only gives facts, but she in- 
terprets them so there is no 
mistaking their meaning. 
What she writes is vivid, 
full of inspiration. 


LONG ago it was realized 
that if the epic of Ameri- 
can life were ever written 
its theme would be Business. 
Perhaps Miss Tarbell’s ro- 
mance of things as they are 
or are coming to be will 
prove to be that great work. 

It is one of those fea- 
tures that express in a big 
way the spirit of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. A 
little later we shall tell you 
of another that will make 
you rejoice if you have long 
been a regular member of 
the family. And still others 
are in process, for this is to 
be the big year of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, the 
year when our dreams are 
coming true, because the 
best things we planned are 
coming to pass; they will 
appear in its pages, instead 
of being filed away with the 
hope they may work out 
someday. 

Just now, the next num- 
ber is far enough to look 
ahead. Of course you know 
we don’t pretend to tell of 
all the things in the forth- 
coming issue in these two 
pages; it would take several pages to do 
that. Only two or three of the features are 
outlined. And it often happens that the 
letters we receive dwell mostly on things 
we haven't talked about in advance. 


HIS isn't true of Stephen Leacock's 
satires, his “Arcadian Adventures with 
the Idle Rich," because he has such a joyous 
time with their foibles and their weaknesses. 


John A. Moroso and Cinders 


The author and hero of a great dog story, ‘‘Cinders’’ in next month's magazine 
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By the way, these satires make a wonderful 
contrast to Miss Tarbell's articles, for the 
people and the conditions Mr. Leacock pre- 
sents with such keen insight and apprecia- 
tion are largely products of conditions which 
are departing, since those in power are get- 
ting more intelligent, even if 
they are not growing better. 
As a matter of fact, all of 
us are bound to be better 
if our intelligence grows. 
"'The Love Story of Mr. 
Peter Spillikins,” the Ar- 
cadian adventure in the 
November number, would 
aa had a different ending 
if Peter had been able to 
Ee a little intelligence 
instead of a ready-made 
family. 


EADERS of THE AMER- 

ICAN MAGAZINE know 
and rejoice in the stories by 
John A. Moroso which re- 
volve about the men who 
make a business of fighting 
fires in New York City, for 


they are the finest kind of adventure stories. 
He has written many other fine tales, but 
those which made his reputation are about 
the fire-eaters, and the horses and dogs 
which are an important part of the New 
York City fire department. Those who 
were fortunate enough to read “Smoke” 
will remember him as a most exceptional 
fire dog. The hero of the story in the next 
number is Cinders, the son of Smoke. 
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What is a College Education? 


Almost any college man will tell you that the principal thing that 
men or women acquire in college or university is the art of sow zo 
learn, how to go about gathering facts, how to weigh observations and 
the relation of fact to fact in a systematic way. Systematic—that is the 
one word that differentiates a college education from an education 
received at large — haphazardly. But is it always necessary to go to 
the university or to college to get a Systematic Education? Lincoln, 
the great commoner, was self-educated. Franklin, the learned states- 
man and diplomat, was self-educated. Edison, the wizard of electricity, 
honored by the great universities for his contributions to science, is a 
self-educated man. There are thousands of men and women to-day 
who are making their lives more complete and well rounded through 


systematic, self-directed study. 


The foremost thinkers of the day, those who have and those who 
have not enjoyed college opportunities, recognize the 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


(Eleventh Edition) 


as the most complete storehouse of knowl- 
edge available. Неге, in systematized, easily 
accessible form, and in interesting, readable 
style, is all that is taught in the universities 
and technical schools. 


More than this, there will also be found 
in this unique book what the colleges do 
not attempt to teach—the fundamental prin- 
ciples and facts of every trade and industry, 
of every art and craft, of applied science, 
and useful information of every conceiv- 
able sort. This is knowledge which can 
only be acquired in the great school of 
personal experience — in the shipyard and 
the factory, in the mill and the counting- 
room, on the farm, in the mine, on the rail- 
road, and in every “other sphere of our busy 
workaday life. 


To be sure, college professors in personal 
contact with students have the happy oppor- 
tunity of intimate discourse. But all their 
knowledge, all their facts, are based on the 
same authorities and sources on which 
Britannica facts are based, if not based on the 
Britannica itself. 


A college education costs at the least 
possible estimate $1000 for four years, and 
what sacrifices are made by boys and girls 
and fathers and mothers that the college 
education may be had! 


The cost of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is but a fraction of the least pos- 
sible cost of a college course, and, what ts of 
oe advantage, the entire work can be 

ad for as little as $5 a month in regular 
monthly payments. 


Given the desire to learn, with all the 
world of facts close at hand, anyone can edu- 
cate and lift himself or herself as high as 
ambition soars or persistence will endure. 


For those who would seriously like to 
know more about this most wonderful library 
of facts, we have prepared a unique descrip- 
tive book, with many illustrations, that we 
send free of all cost, which tells exactly what 
the new Britannica is. 


Mail us the coupon 
for free booklet today. 


i 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
120 W. 32nd Street, New York 


Please send me your free book describing the new 11th Edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and telling how easily it may be purcliased. 


Name — 


Street 
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The Albemarle 


The newest production of The 
otham pany- a design 
of great dignity and beauty. 


The Albemarle pattern strikes a 
golden mean between the over-se- [д 
MEE iiis the over ius It is of y 
the Georpion period, deriving its 
name from William Keppel, Earl ү 
of Albemarle, statesman and sol: 
dier under George II. 


As a wedding present to any bride 
who appreciates original design and 
best workmanship in silverware, a 
selection from this pattern will be 
exceedingly welcome. You may 
choose either an individual serving 
piece or a complete chest. 


Let your jeweler show you 

the Albemarle knives, forks, 

spoons, fancy individual and 

serving pieces. Each bears 
this trade-mark 
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for the first time in 
any magazine 


IDOROTHY 


BLAIR 


A heroine worthy to follow 
Phoebe, Bobbie, ы 


in а series o А 


MARAVENE THOMPSON 
Au thor of The Woman's Law’ 


the first story begins on 
the fol wing Page 


OCTOBER 1914 


p, UICK, Bid, tell me who that girl 
in blue is." 

Hugh Frazier spoke in subdued 
tones. "Bid" Wheeler was at his 
left side, at his right was Belle 

Dawson, the girl he had brought to the 
fair. The three stood beside the entrance 
to the roughly improvised seats that sur- 
rounded the "ring." The Grangers Fair 
was held but one day, each town in the 
county being the seat of the fair in turn. 

Every fellow took his girl to the Gran- 
gers, and paraded with her on the uneven 
stubbly stretch of earth that formed a 


Dorothy's Day 


The First Story 
By Maravene 


Author of “The 
Illustrations by Mary 


promenade circle between ring and seats, 
the ring being some pasture land enclosed 
by a rope, the rope supported on stakes 
at sufficient intervals to keep it from 
sagging—sagging hopelessly, that is. 

All was crude, careless, unsystematic, 
prepared for the day and the day only, a 
day whose main reason was to furnish 
a good time. From nine o’clock in the 
morning till four in the afternoon there 
was a continuous display of cattle and of 
equestrianship in the ring. Some of the 
older folks came purposely to look at this 
show, and commented seriously upon the 
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to Remember 


of a New Series 


Thompson 
Woman’s Law” 


Greene Blumenschein 


exhibits. But the young men came to see 
the girls, and the girls to see the boys, 
and the ring may as well not have been 
for all their interest in it. 

At Hugh Frazier’s, "Quick! Tell me 
who that girl in blue is!" Bid Wheeler 
craned his neck the better to see the dis- 
appearing blue figure. 

“Dorothy Blair," he gave back in 
undertone, n’ a pippin!" 

“Bring her here," came in incisive 
whisper. 

Bid ducked forthwith into the crowd. 
For a week Bid had debated with him- 


self whether to bring a girl with him in 
the Wheeler family buggy or to come 
alone on his new motorcvcle. The motor- 
cycle won. For which decision Bid was 
now glad. If Hugh should “shine up" to 
Dorothy, that would naturally leave Belle 
Dawson to Bid's company for a while, a 
consummation long devoutly wished, but 
not expected. 

Bid had never thought of trying to cut 
Hugh out with Belle. For Hugh was a 
Frazier, and all Ellery County meekly 
took second place when a Frazier wanted 
first. It wasn’t only that the Frazier 
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family had first settled the county, though 
this counted for considerable. It was that 
Bradlaugh Frazier owned half the farms 
in the county and held mortgages on a 
third of the others; that he was director 
in every bank, shareholder in every cor- 
poration, and a silent and dominant part- 
ner in a goodly part of all the individual 
enterprises of the seven towns of the 
county of Ellery. He had three children: 
Hugh, aged twenty-six, Bradlaugh, junior, 
twenty-two, and Bruce, twenty- 
one. All were single, but not 
for lack of persistent and skill- 
ful angling time and again on 
the part of Ellery County’s 
young women to land them 
safely in the matrimonial net. 

Belle Dawson, a resident of 
another part of the state, had 
been visiting her uncle George 
Dawson for three months. 
Tall, with a figure that she 
adroitly kept from looking too 
plump, and a dark, gypsy-like 
approach at beauty, with two 
trunkfuls of stunning gowns, 
and a fund of light talk, Belle 
was a well-equipped angler. 
For three months Hugh had 
devoted himself, his sixty- 
horsepower automobile, his 
high-stepping “premium” bays 
and high-seated English cart, 
to Belle’s service. In the 
opinion of Ellery County Hugh 

razier was “landed” this 
time, for sure. Only two peo- 

le knew that he wasn't— 
imself and Belle. 

* Where'd Bid go?" she now 
asked, suspicious of that whis- 
pered conversation. 

"Chasing some girl," said 
Frazier, his eye searching the 
crowd for Bid and the girl in 
blue. 

Bid, chuckling aloud, his 
thin face creviced with mirth, 
appeared suddenly at his el- 

ow, gave a lively, quick, 
jostling movement that sepa- 
rated them at once from Belle, 
then whispered to Hugh with 
most gleeful chuckle: 

“Miss Blair says that if Mr. 
Hugh Frazier wants to meet her he 
can do so—if he sh'd happen t' be 
round her way." 


HUGH FRAZIER’S face turned red. 
In his ten years’ experience with girls 
he had done very little of the seeking. 
With his first love affair, a boy of sixteen, 
he had been too shy to do more than 
accept the girl’s attentions, and by the 
time he was sure enough of himself to 
make the advances he had found that 
he didn’t have to waste his energies that 
way, all he had to do was to express a 
willingness to know a girl and she came 
hop-skipping in his direction. And at 
this, Hugh Frazier was not as spoilt nor 
as egotistical as he might well have been. 

An instant’s confusion, then he grinned. 

“Tell me who else knows her. I want 
you to stay with Belle.” 

“Sally Yerkle, 'n' Sally'll chin Tim 
Norris while you make your getaway with 
th’ little Blair. Tim’s got a fierce case, 
so lose yourselves quick after you get 
her. He had blood in his eye when I 
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came up. I had t’ get myself an’ Miss 
Blair sort o' lost in th’ crowd t' say what 
I did to her." 

“Then got sassed,” grinned Frazier 

“Sassed? Неге, don’t get 't in your 
head that she said that in any pert way,” 
cried Bid, and clutched an arm to hold 
him, fearful that if he didn't get the 
matter straight he might come back to 
Belle too soon. “She said it very polite 


and meant it polite. It never entered her 


head that there was any other way t' 
do it than for you to look her up. That's 
what made it so funny. Every fellow in 
Lebanon's been trying to go with her for 
a year, 'n' old Andy Blair won't let one 
of them near the place. She's promenad- 
ing with Tim, but she came with old Mrs. 
Norris, and the old lady's watchin' out 
sharp for her, y' bet. Andy's some fighter 
"n' guards that girl o’ his like th’ dragon in 
th’ fairy tale. You'll have to—” 

* Hugh," came Belle's voice. 

Hugh turned to her. 

“Bid says I'd better look out for the 
car, some boys are fooling round it." He 
looked innocently at Bid. “If you'll just 
entertain Miss Dawson while I'm gone—" 

He was some time finding Sally. Then 
he drew her slightly away from the crowd, 
a little beyond the benches. Sally, his 
own age, friend of the Fraziers from a 
child, shook her energetic head in negation. 

“Not much will I introduce you to 
Dorothy Blair. I'm dead willing for you 
to make a fool of Belle Dawson, the snaky, 
overbearing thing! But you don't get a 


chance to turn little Dot Blair's head, not 
through me, Hughie. She's booked for Tim 
Norris; you just let her and Tim alone." 

* Do you mean she's engaged to Tim 
Norris?" he asked, quickly combative. 


SALLY shook some peanut shells from 
her dress, twirled her sailor hat on her 
finger, appraised anew Hugh Frazier’s 
well-set-up figure and attractive face. 

“No, she’s not really engaged to Tim. 
He's only a kid now, just 
about her own age, eighteen," 
said Sally sharply. * But when 
she marries it'll be Tim, all 
right. Old Mr. Blair's looney 
over Dorothy, wants t' keep 
her home with him all his life, 
and every fellow that calls on 
Dorothy has to talk to her with 
Pa on one side of them and 
Ma on the other. But Tim 
Aa kid and a neighbor he 
and Dorothy'll eventually get 
an understanding between 
them, even with Pa and Ma 
always on deck. Mrs. Norris 
is strong for the match, and 
Тіт get all the Norris money. 
Andy Blair's poor's a church 
mouse, with his everlasting in- 
ventions that never get any- 
where. Yet—he's a good sort, 
old Andy."  Sally's rather 
rough boyish face took on a 
sudden womanly tenderness. 
"And little Dorothy! She's 
the finest, sweetest, most irre- 
sistible thing that ever lived. 
I always feel that if I was a 
man I'd literally eat her up." 

Hugh Frazier smiled quickly. 

“Then what have you got 
against me that I shouldn't 
have a chance at all this?” 

Sally's eyes met his sternly. 

“ Because you go with a girl 
just to make a fool of her. 

ou never mean marriage.” 

He folded his arms, rather 
deliberately. 

* You're mistaken,” said he 
quietly. “T always mean mar- 
riage.” 

It was a very mocking laugh 
that answered him. 

“You haven’t yet found a girl that’d 
have you. Go on, Hughie, tell the whole 
fairy story. Your Aunt Sally’s listening." 

e maintained his good humor. 

“T haven't found a girl yet that I want 
should have me. When I do, I'll get 
married fast enough." 

“I hear," said Sally dryly. “Well, it 
wouldn't be Dorothy you'd marry, any- 
how, for old Andy would never give you 
a chance to court her." 

* Don't you believe it," snapped Fra- 
zier. “If I wanted a girl you can bet her 
father or no one else'd keep me from 
getting her.” He gripped her arm. 
“There she comes now— If you don’t 
introduce me I'll pretty quick find some- 
one who will.” 

“That’s right,” said Sally, and laughed 
shortly. “Well, come on; but I hate t’ 
be the one to hand her to you." 


DOROTHY hesitated a little before 
stepping into the car, that famous 
sixty-horsepower automobile with its long 
sweeping lines and record of reckless over- 
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speeding. She was in a daze over just 
how she had got here. 

She and Tim had been promenading 
around the circle together, then Sally 
Yerkle had stopped and introduced her to 
Mr. Frazier, then she and Mr. Frazier 
had become separated from Sally and 
Tim, and, strange enough, almost at once 
they were here—clear across the fair 
grounds—and Mr. Frazier was helping 
her i into his car. 

“Its only a twenty-minute run to 
Baywater," he said nonchalantly. “Гуе 
got to go on an errand.” 

Dorothy seated herself, watched him 
crank the car and jump in beside her, 
found herself flying—through air it 
seemed, so swiftly and noiselessly they 
went. Her lips opened, dropped child- 
ishly apart in the delicious rapture of it 
all. Oh!" she breathed ecstatically, 
“Oh! Oh!” and bent eagerly toward that 


stretching white road that now was here, 
and now was gone—far away behind. 

Hugh Frazier, his attention seemingly 
given to the car, watched her between 
half-closed lids, himself in very much of 
a daze. How, in the name of all that 
was miraculous, had she been living within 
eight miles of him all her life and he not 
know her! 

He had seen fair hair before, but not 
hair that was now a splash of silver, now 
an aureole of gold, now a crown of bur- 
nished copper, then was none of these, 
only a pale flaxen like a very little girl's. 
And he had seen blue eyes, but not eyes 
whose blueness laughed at -everything 
else blue in the world for daring to claim 
relationship with the transcendent blue 
of those wondering orbs, in them the 
dreamy look of a baby not wholly 
awakened. And he hadn't believed that 
anything could be as beautifully white and 


“Quick, Bid, tell me who that girl in blue is!" 


soft and smooth as that oval face and slim 
young throat. 

"Time and miles stretched behind them. 
Baywater was passed through and for- 
gotten. A rain the day before had left 
a dustless road and a soft breeze refresh- 
ingly cool. The trees and shrubs along 
the way were washed to a wondrous green, 
seeming like the growth of a new world, 
and in the air was the pungent odor of 
new-cut hay and locust blooms. This for 
miles, then a long shadowed roadway, the 
trees meeting overhead, a golden ray of 
sunshine flickering through, and the fra- 
grant breath of the cool damp woods. 


THE machine slowed down, stopped. 
The man reached out an arm, drew 
the girl to him, kissed her on the lips— 
waited. 

Dorothy's eyes rested blankly on his, 
then turned to an inspection of the road- 
way, came to her hands, rose to his again. 

“ Do—you always do that?" she asked, 
and it was the question of a child seeking 
knowledge about new things. 

Hugh Frazier started, bent quickly to 
study those childlike eyes. A humorous 
curve moved his lips, hardly a smile, only 
a dawning delight. 

“Usually,” he answered. 

Dorothy contemplated her slim little 
hands and her slim little feet in turn. 

"And the girl—what does she do?" 
she asked, her eyes wide open on his. 

He waited to get control of his voice. 

“That depends. If she doesn't like it, 
she says so. If she does, she says so too— 
only—not in words." 

Dorothy gazed dreamily down the cool 
arched driveway. lim Norris had kissed 
her last week behind the house when they 
went to the well for a pitcher of water, 
and she hadn't liked it at all. And Jim 
Edgars had kissed her once, had caught 
her in the orchard, and she had disliked 
him most heartily ever since. 

But now, noc-—she—liked—it. 

Her eyes turned slowly and traversed 
his face. She liked the way his brown 
hair grew straight back from his forehead, 
and the way his brown eyes looked out 
under his thick brows, and his rather 
long face with the deep dent across 
the chin, and his very straight nose, 
and his mouth. 

He leaned over her. 

"Well?" he laughed, and there was an 
unusual eagerness in his voice and an 
almost fearsome questioning in his eyes. 

Dorothy swayed a little toward him 
and, very simply, her lips went to his. 

She drew away from him then. 

"[ mustn't—any more. Daddy told 
me never to let any man kiss me, and if 
one should then I mustn't kiss him, ever, 
ever.” The short thick lashes touched her 
cheeks, then stood out suddenly over eyes 
that blazed with childish mutiny. “But 
I did, and I'll always know inside myself 
that I did.” 

That mutinously lovely face was peril- 
ously provocative. What Hugh Frazier 
wanted to do was to take her close in his 
arms and kiss her repeatedly. Just why 
he desisted he scarcely knew—then. 

He clasped his hands loosely over a knee. 

‘Sally told me about your father— 
Do you think he'll let me come to sec 
you?" 

Her hands made a supplicating gesture 
for understanding. “Its not selfish- 
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ness on Daddy’s part, not—all. My 
sister Eva, twelve years older ’n me, died 
when Charlie was born, and sister Sue’s 
husband wasn’t—kind, and she had to 
work so hard, it was that that killed her, 
the doctor said. He thinks I'll be safer 
'n' happier home always with him and 
Mother. That's why he won't let me go 
alone to places, for fear I might meet 
someone who— I coaxed him for a week, 
and Mother argued with him all day 
yesterday to get him to let me go to the 
Grangers with Mrs. Norris. He's even 
afraid that Tim—" 

His eyes narrowed aggressively. 

“Then, if we're going to know each 
other, it looks as though we'll have to 
cut in and do it now. It’s ten o'clock, 
we've almost a day." 

She stared at him. And swiftly the 
expression of fear gave place to impelling 
desire, then to something that was mis- 
chief and audacity and sober resolve all 
strangely commingled. 

’ she breathed, “‘a—whole— 
day! 

Her eyes grew dreamy, a little way 
those blue orbs had when she was in- 
wardly excited. 

“No day could be lovelier for a ride 
than this," she cried softly. 

She caught at his hand that rested on 
the seat arm. 

“Oh, I want to go, dreadfully. I love 
Daddy so much that I can’t bear to do 
anything he asks me not to, but—I’ve 
thought sometime that I'd—run away! 
Just to get away, away from—from being 
kept in and never having a chance to— 
to—know—anyone.” Her voice leapt. 
“Oh, I'll go! I will! But—but I want a 
beautiful day,aday—” Негеуеѕ searched 
his. “You won't make me—sorry?” 


А SIREN horn, shrilly signaling the ap- 
proach of an automobile on the curve 
behind them, caused Dorothy to start 
from the seat. Frazier leapt out, cranked 
the car, jumped in, started the machine, 
and they were flying through space again. 
Dorothy’s question was not answered; 
but Dorothy didn't notice this. It had 
begun, her day to remember! She settled 
herself in the scat, blissfully a-quiver, 
watching one gorgeous view add itself 
unto another, and another, and another. 
Hills and rivers and valleys and lakes 
and towns, now appearing, now disap- 
pearing, with more, and more—and more 
yet beyond, and beyond, and beyond — 

“Oh!” she gasped, and, “oh!” and, “oh!” 
She caught at his arm. “Why! Why! 
People live all over—everycchere!” she 
cried. 

“Sure thing," he answered, smiling 
with the grown-up's tender understanding 
of a child's amazement over the common- 
place. “This is some country of ours, all 
right. But, George! I didn't realize it 
myself till I went to California five years 
apo. 

“California! that's thousands of miles 
away, and, and, this—is—” 

“About hfty miles from Lebanon,” said 
he, smiling. 

She laughed, rather shakily. 

“T’spose you think I'm—I'm—" 

He leaned toward her. 

“I don't dare tell what I think about 
you. It’s ninety-two million miles to the 
sun. You want to run away. Suppose 
you and I go there —and don't come back." 


, 


Dorothy wished he wouldn't look at her 
in this disquieting way. She reviewed the 
things she had heard about him, which 
was a good deal. Hugh Frazier was one of 
the interesting topics of conversation in 
Ellery County. He had attended school 
in Baywater, not at the district school, 
then he had gone to a business college in 
the City for a year, then he had spent a 
year at an agricultural college. Ellery 
County had predicted that he would go 
into a bank or some commercial business, 
that Bradlaugh Frazier had overreached 
himself for once; instead of making a 
scientific farmer of Hugh as he desired 
he had educated him into a city “swell.” 

But Bradlaugh Frazier knew his son 
better than did Ellery County. Hugh 
was now his father's right-hand man, 
overseer, foreman, the head of the whole 
Frazier farm lands. And at harvest time 
or when short a farm laborer Hugh went 
into the field and pitched hay or drove a 

low, as old Bradlaugh had always done. 

‘he district now admitted Hugh's steadi- 
ness—except with girls. And it was even 
lenient there: If a girl let Hugh Frazier 
make a fool of her, it wasn't because she 
didn't know him beforehand for a “jol- 
lier." 

Before to-day Dorothy had speculated 
on just what they meant by calling Hugh 
Frazier a "heart-breaker." She didn't 
wonder now, she only puzzled a little 
over just how he went about making “а 
fool of a girl." Was it by looking at her 
in this half-laughing, adoringly intimate 
way? Dorothy was all a-flutter, beset by 
a wild, unreasoning desire to be made a 
fool of, yet childishly afraid to play at his 
fascinating, dangerous game. 

"Let's go back now," she cried hur- 
riedly, and looked away from him. 

"Back? I'm not sure I'll ever take 
you back," he whispered, in his eyes a 
smile, partly query and partly something 
else, a rather serious something that Doro- 
thy couldn't. quite understand. 

He laughed in boyish delight at her 
confusion; then, almost at once he as- 
sumed an impersonal attitude and began 
to talk of his brothers and his home and 
his college experiences and the trips he 
had made with his mother in search of 
health, touching upon it all lightly but 
illuminatingly, making Dorothy feel that 
she had known him for years rather than 
hours. Her own ease returned. At first 
haltingly, then very conhdently, she told 
him about, not what she did, but what 
she thought; of how she sat on the porch 
at home evenings and played “make- 
bclieve;" she had been a circus rider, a 
famous aeroplanist who a/most got killed, 
a missionary on a South Sea island 
almost devoured by cannibals, a great 
actress, a nihilist, a queen. She had never 
confided her fancies to anyone else and 
was childishly thrilled by this recital; her 
eyes opened and closed ecstatically, and 
her hands waved the air with. emphatic 
gestures. 

One fluttering hand, gesturing near him, 
was suddenly caught and held and as 
quickly his eves, freighted with dismay, 
turned upon her. 

“Good heavens! I came within an 
ace of not coming to the Grangers to- 
day —!” 

Dorothy's fancies fled. Her eves grew 
affrighted over this whelming might-have- 
been calamity. 


*[—I—almost didn't come, either," 
she quaked. 

His hand went back to the steering 
wheel and Dorothy's hand joined its 
mate in her lap. А silence fell, broken by 
his fervent: 

“Dinner, at last!" 


HE TURNED in at an arched drive- 
way, drove a few hundred feet, 
stopped before a big summer hotel, an 
imposing structure in Gothic style with 
ivy covering the plaster walls and verandas 
projecting numerously from three sides 
of the building. On the verandas little 
tables were spread, guests about them, 
white-capped and coated waiters in at- 
tendance. Automobiles lined each side 
of the two long driveways. 

One look, and Dorothy clutched at the 
sides of the car, frightened limp. А crowd 
was a terrifying thing. She had been 
overcome with shyness in the promenade 
around the circle at the Grangers. And 
those were her own kind of people, while 
here—here were city folks, strangers, 
people who knew all about everything! 
Го walk up those steps, face all those 
strange eyes! No, no, no! 

The pretty daring and sauciness and 
glee were now gone. Her face went white 
and the little fingers dug into the cushioned 
seat. Her brain searched feverishly for 
an excuse. 

* Please, I—I haven't—any—hat on—” 

“You don't need any. This is a place 
for automobilists mostly. You're all 
right. Come!" 

He lifted her out. 
him | half-crying. 

“Please, please, take me—back. I’m, 
I'm—afraid!" 

He looked at her closely. “By George, 
you are!” He patted her hand a moment, 
then, “Come,” he urged gently. “Come 
on. No one here'll hurt you. And if we 
go back without our dinner I'll eat you, 
sure thing." 

Somehow Dorothy found herself on the 
veranda and seated at a table. It was in 
a corner and Dorothy's back was to the 
porchful of diners—only Frazier across 
from her and the view of a little lake and 
a gently sloping hill. Frazier rose and 
met the waiter, gave the order in an 
undertone, reseated himself, began to talk 
about Sally Yerkle and Bid Whecler and 
others that Dorothy knew. With the 
coming of the dinner, Dorothy's healthy 
young appetite asserted itself. She found 
that she could eat, and in a little while 
could talk. With a shy laugh, she leaned 
forward to whisper: 

“Please don't be sorry you brought me. 
I'm—learning." A deep sigh came. 
“Miss Dawson knows how to do every- 
thing, doesn't she?" 

“Not everything," he returned with a 
quick boyish grin. "There's one thing 
she couldn't do these three months—and 
you did it in an hour.” 

" Ran away with you," dimpled Doro- 
thy. “But that wasn't very—nice, I'm 
afraid now." Her eyes opened wide. 
"Oh, you took her to the fair! And 
you've left her!” 

He reddened a little. 

“If we go back quick you can get there 
in time to take her home, can't you?” 

“Don’t worry. Plenty of fellows there'll 
be glad of a chance to take her home. 
Bradlaugh, my brother, will pipe the case 


Dorothy clung to 
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off and fix it up, if no one else. Brad's 

the understanding sort,” he returned 

carelessly. A thrill of delight swept 

Dorothy’s veins, then a curious chill. A 

girl seemed an unimportant thing to Hugh 
razier. 

“You mean that your brother Brad- 
laugh always takes a girl home when, 
when—you go "way and—leave her?” 

From under his straight brows the man 
gazed meditatively for a considerable 
time at the lake beyond. He turned to 
Dorothy, rather grave. 

"No. I never left a girl this way 
before. But sometimes there's a justifica- 
tion for anything—and this is one of the 
times." e smiled. “Bid and I chum 
together. He'll save face for me all right. 
Now I'm going to give the car its dinner, 
gasoline and oil. But first I shall turn 
you over to one of the maids here and 
have her show you the hotel. There's a 
great view from the roof. The way to 
get over being afraid of things is to find 
out what they're made of. Come on," 
he laughed. “No hanging back; this is 
your day to learn things." 

Eyes down, all a-tremble again as she 
faced the crowd of diners, Dorothy fol- 
lowed the tall muscular figure rather 


blindly. 


[х THE саг Dorothy was very silent. 

They went through one village, then 
another, and another. Dorothy asked no 
questions whatever; a new village was 
now almost an old story, she had passed 
through a dozen in a quarter that many 
hours. But after a бе while they came 
to a village that somehow didn’t end, but 
went on and on, the houses growing closer 
and closer together, and here were paved 
streets! and street cars going and coming 
on two tracks, and other tracks crossing 
these from other streets, and tall buildings, 
and crowds and crowds of people on the 
sidewalks! And carts and trucks and 
carriages and automobiles weaving in and 
out among the street cars! And dirt, and 
noise—a horrible clanging and bellowing 
of voices and bells and horns and a grind- 
ing of wheels upon the cobbles! 

The City! 

“Oh!” Dorothy gasped, just “oh!” in 
an infinite variety of tones. Up one busi- 
ness street and down another they went, 
then out to a park, then through a hand- 
some residence section, great houses in 
wide lawns, with flowers and fountains 
and trellised arbors, then back over the 
ground again. 

The slim hands clasped and unclasped, 
the blue eyes opened wide, wider. 

The car stopped at a curbing on a side 
street near the business section. He gotout. 

“Im going down the street a way to 
get something. Will you sit here quietly 
till I come back?" 

Dorothy smiled in answer, a dreamy 
smile, hardly aware of the question or 
his going. The City! She had seen it! 
She was in it now! A breathing part of 
it! It was no longer a dream. It was 
now reality—and hers! Her very own, 
always to remember. - 

She watched it in an entranced eager- 
ness till it was behind her, thrilled by the 
city and by something yet more marvel- 
ous—the wonderful fact of knowing. To 
know about things! To step her foot 
out into the big world! 

They had supper at an inn along the 
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She rushed away from the dampening words that might come 
to mar the bliss of her perfect day, stood still, the little hand 
with its precious circle clasped against her throbbing heart 


one of the mushroom *'Auto- 

Dorothy was almost silent. So 
was the man. But it was a friendly, 
sociable silence. He brought out a thick 
sweater and robe from under the seat and 
wrapped her in them, then started the 
car, his attention wholly on it, only that 
he smiled over his shoulder frequently, 
and Dorothy smiled in answer, a laughing 
smile first, then a sober parting of the 
lips, then only a pensive glance of the 
eyes. 

In an hour it was moonlight, a big full 
moon that hung before them like a golden 
ball. The road, a silver thread, unwound 
itself and slipped back of them, an eerie 


way, 
” 
rests. 


thing that went and came, and came and 
went again; the trees threw curious shapes 
across the path, moonlight in ambient 
spangles flickered down through the 
stretches of woods, and over all the still- 
ness of the night—the curious stillness 
that accompanies the weird beauty of a 
moonlit world. 

Dorothy locked her fingers together 
under the robe, cold little fingers that 
seemed to have no blood in them. Her 
body was cold, not from any lack of cov- 
ering, for the heavy sweater and robe 
were almost too warm for the balmy night, 
but cold because of—the dreadful, dark, 
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A New Series of Articles by Ida M. Tarbell 


HE series of articles which 

will begin in the November 

number of THE AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE is at least in its 
origin the by-product of two pre- 
vious series. Both of these pieces of 
work took me far and wide as an 
observer in the industrial feld. Al- 
though in both cases I aimed to focus 
my attention on a single point—the 
effect of privilege on industry and 
on the public in general—I found it 
continually veering to the relations 
between the men at the head of the 
plants I visited and their employees. 
Frequently these relations were in 
sharp contrast to those which I had 
reason to believe were fairly general 
in this country. 

'The creed of Industry, as I had 
learned it, mainly from the lips of 
employers, was hard, cynical—not to 
say inhuman: 


“T run my business to suit myself." 

“If a man doesn't like the way we 
do things he can get out." 

“The more money a workman 
earns the more he spends in drink." 

* Humanity has nothing to do with 
business." 


It was a creed to which there was 
no answer but war. 

The wider my observation of the 
working life of the country ex- 
tended, however, the more I was im- 

ressed that this was a passing creed. 
in spite of the fact that exploitation 
of men as well as revolution against 
that exploitation stared me in the face 
on all sides, I came to feel that there 
was something far deeper going on 
which would in time be the doom of 


them both. 


SOME three years ago the editor of 

Тнк AMERICAN MAGAZINE encour- 
aged me to undertake special and care- 
ful observation to corroborate my 
impression. In carrying out his idea, I 
have visited scores of industrial cen- 
ters, sometimes alone, sometimes un- 
der guidance. I have talked, in this 
time, with hundreds of men and 
women; presidents and directors of 
companies; superintendents; foremen; 
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consulting engineers; safety and sani- 
tation experts; industrial nurses; men 
at the furnace, the loom, or lathe; girls 
at the spinning-frame, the canning 
table, the counter. To see at their 
work all the men and women in a 
plant, from those with a shovel or 
scrubbing-brush to those in the head 
offices; to look at their conditions, to 
see them in their homes, to learn from 
their lips what they thought and felt 
about it all,—thishas been my method. 
The observations I have made have 
turned my first impression to deep 
conviction. A silent revolution is 
going on in American industry. Its 
creed is a direct denial of the old one. 
Its slogan is “Humanity is the 
Foundation of Sound Business.” 
Take the conditions under which 
work is done in our factories, lumber 
camps, mines, laundries, shops. I 
have never felt so great bitterness of 
heart as has overwhelmed me in 
going through certain cotton mills and 
steel plants, coal mines and sweat 
shops. Indeed, I was in danger of 
falling a victim to a common enough 
weakness, that of accepting the worst 
as the universal—a weakness almost 
as inexcusable as that of accepting 
the best as the universal. But I know 
factory after factory between the At- 
lantic and Mississippi where ventila- 
tion, sanitation, adaptation of tools 
and machinery to the workers are more 
scientifically managed than in the 
majority of schools, offices, churches, 
and theaters. The chief interest is 
making them as good from every 
point of view as they can be. In 
many of the plants the labor is of 
a kind which the workers, the em- 
plovers, and the public have long 
considered irredeemably unhealthy 
and disgusting, and yet I have seen 
the most hopeless, the foulest, from 
the point of view of public opinion, so 
ordered that work was not only done 


without injury to health, but under 
conditions which stimulated interest 
and pleasure in the task. 


TWENTY years, even ten years 

ago, when I talked of the loss of 
life and limb to a railroad manager, a 
steel or iron master, a manufacturer, 
he would tell me it was “inevitable” 
in his business. Everybody, prac- 
tically, the public included, accepted 
the terrible industrial slaughter with 
stoical endurance. It was part of the 
price of prosperity. To-day I find 
that in many establishments killing 
or maiming a man is regarded as 
a proof of inefficiency. Moreover 
Industry is rapidly accepting the idea 
that it should bear the burden of loss 
oflifeandlimb. The significant proof 
that workingmen's compensation has 
come to stay lies in the fact that the 
many industries, largeand small, which 
ahead of the law accepted the idea 
of the justice of compensation and 
tried to work out a system of ad- 
justment, have found it less burden- 
some. 

I found that often interest in the 
comfort and the safety of men did 
not end at the shop door. ‘The in- 
timate relation of life outside the 
shop to that within was recognized. 
I have had as hard-hearted shop 
superintendents as I ever saw tell 
me that if a man's food is poor, his 
habits irregular, his wife or child sick 
and neglected, that man is a poor and 
unsafe workman. To correct the 
cause of his undoing as far as possi- 
ble, by giving him a decent home, 
by teaching his wife to cook, sending 
a nurse to his baby—this is being 
recognized as truly an industrial func- 
tion as putting guards on belts and 
wheels. 


THE belief that the workingman 

should have a home of his own in 
the town where he is an active citizen 
is, and long has been, one of the firm- 
est convictions of the country. Em- 
ployers have cooperated in various 
places to make this possible. I can 
take you to towns where fifty, sixty 
or seventy per cent of the homes are 
owned by workingmen; and the town 
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consequently is run by them. That 
is, actual experiment has proved, 
quite as perfectly in this country as 
in Europe, that a workingman's town 
is a practical ideal and that it can 
be profitably realized without pater- 
nalsm by the men themselves, if 
given a fair chance. 

One of the most important ideas 
I found employers experimenting with 
was that the only cheap workingman 
is the well-paid and well-nourished 
one. They had abandoned the old 
theory that low wages and long hours 
are economical. The man who tries 
to do business on that theory in this 
country in the future, they told me, 
is doomed to failure. Overfatigue, 
that is, a fatigue which a night’s 
sleep does not revive, they explained, 
undermines a man’s productive pow- 
ers; poor food does the same. To 
catch a man in an industrial trap 
where he cannot look forward to 
higher wages, new tasks, and steady 
advancement is as bad as too long 
hours and poor pay. They all reduce 
and undermine his productive power, 
and his productive power is the main 
factor in industry. 


FREQUENTLY I stumbled on a 

man who had done more than to 
give up the old wage theory. He had 
set himself, as a task, a problem 
which has long disturbed those who 
studied the relations of labor and of 
capital: What is labor's share in the 
productsofindustry? I found thought- 
ful employers saying that the work- 
ingman who serves a business for a 
eriod of years earns something that 
e never receives. They were trying 
many schemes for satisfying this 
unpaid increment, from the purely 
arbitrary and unscientific bonus or 
percentage handed over at Christmas 
time, to systems of stock sharing of 
such far-reaching moment that they 
promised almost to make good the 
dream of the syndicalist. 

Everywhere I found that the men 
who were carrying on these undertak- 
ings spoke of them purely as a part 
of management. “This town is not a 
‘hobby, ”?” says George McMurtry, the 
founder of Vandergrift,—the most 
beautiful and democratic industrial 
town in this country if not in the 
world,—‘‘it belongs with the rest of 
our business management.” 

The stability of this new movement 
lies in the fact that management is 
summoning to its aid great forces 
which it has hitherto believed to have 
little or no part in its function. It has 
summoned science, and growing num- 
bers of American business managers 
are holding that there is no task 
which men perform which should not 
be studied scientifically in order to 
find the best way, which is always 
the easiest and quickest way, of per- 
formance., 


No task that men do with their 
hands under this management can be 
called menial, since to each science 
has been applied. Moreover, the 
workman, however humble the op- 
eration has been considered, is no 
longer left to himself to find a way. 
He is taught—taught to sweep, to 
shovel, to wash windows; scientific 
management elevates both the labor 
and the laborer. It neglects no task, 
but fits each in its proper relation to 
the whole, plans for it, studies it and 
finds the worker who can do this par- 
ticular thing better than any other, 
plans for advancement when he is 
ready for advancement and oppor- 
tunity offers. It is indeed ап in- 
dustrial educational system of the 
first rank. 


HE new management employs not 
only science but humanity, and by 
humanity I do not mean sympathy 
buterather a larger thing, the recog- 
nition that all men, regardless of race, 
origin or experience, have powers for 
reater things than has been believed. 
I doubt, indeed, if there has been 
any economic and social gain in the 
last fifty years which equals this 
growing conviction in Industry of 
the Powers of the Common Man. 
One has it forced upon him wher- 
ever he goes. Take any one of the 
great corporations of the day,— 
who officers. and operates them? 
Men who once were laborers, me- 
chanics, clerks! If they were not, 
then their fathers were. In one plant 
alone of the Illinois Steel Company, 
that at Joliet, Illinois, 178 of the men 
in responsible positions came up 
from the ranks; and the general super- 
intendent started twenty-eight years 
ago as a “marker.” ‘This is notice- 
ably true throughout the Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Its “big men" have come from the 
ranks. The president of the Frick 
Coke and Coal Company, with 18,000 
men under him, once handled a pick 
in a mine. I have had $25,000 and 
$50,000 men in mills and factories 
point out with pride the task at which 
they began at $1.50 or $2 a day. All 
over the country this is true. Our 
biggest silversmiths’ was started by 
a patient workman who pounded out 
his teaspoons and porringers and him- 
self carried them to Boston to sell. 
Our greatest silk manufacture was 
started by a farmer who caught the 
mulberry tree fever which swept the 
country in the thirties and who, failing 
to raise silkworms, stuck to his dream 
and began importing what he could 
not grow. 

One could readily fill this maga- 
zine with such stories. It has been 
so from the start. It is so to-day. 
The man who is making the biggest 
profits in any business in this country, 
making them without other privilege 


from the State or Government than 
the tariff, which his competitors all 
enjoy, twelve years ago was earning 
$2.50 a day as a laborer. 


NOTHING is more significant in 

the experiments to realize these 
new ideas of management than the 
emphasis on collective action they 
exact. No one of them is possible 
to any satisfactory degree without 
the frank and free coóperation of all 
those concerned. Cooperation is the 
key to the safety movement; it is the 
key to scientific management; it is 
the key to the solution of the prob- 
lem of the fair share. Indeed, the 
fate of any attempt to apply the new 
ideas lies in the success of the em- 
ployer in securing whole-hearted col- 
lective action, That never comes 
save from a general conviction that 
the experiment is based on an effort 
to do the square thing. 

Many unforeseen rewards are fol- 
lowing these efforts. The substantial 
profits in dollars and cents to both 
employer and employee are the least 
of them. The worker is awakening to 
new possibilities in and through labor. 
Heseesitasaninteresting thing, with ге- 
lations both stimulating and precious, 
to something which in the doing may 
bring him physical, mental, and social 
development. As for the employer, 
it is not too much to say that his ex- 
pomar are making a new man of 

im. He is discovering not only that 
business may be handled in a far more 
scientific and therefore more interest- 
ing way than he has practiced but 
that its human relations are of a sig- 
nificance he has never dreamed. Не 
sees himself no longer as a mere maker 
of things for personal profit but as well 
a maker of men and women for so- 
ciety’s profit. 

Nothing can stop these new ideals 
of Industry. Not only are the hu- 
man heart and human intelligence 
with them, but human competition 
is forcing them, forcing them more 
rapidly and more completely than 
agitation or legislation has ever 
dreamed. It is with the actual at- 
tempts of Industry to rise to them 
that the series of articles which this 
paper introduces deals. Nothing will 
be introduced which the writer has 
not seen in operation; nothing which 
she does not believe to be good for 
the worker, skilled and unskilled; 
nothing which has not been carried 
to point of profit; nothing which an 
active intelligence and a just spirit 
cannot realize. To those who fear 
change these new ways of business 
may seem revolutionary. Tothe writer 
they seem natural and inevitable, 
nothing less and nothing more. 

The first article in the series will 
deal with: 


“OUR NEW WORKSHOPS” 


Taming My Rebel Soul 
An Amazing Autobiography 


JN DECEMBER, 1912, we published an account of a great work to regain lost girls 


which the State of New York is carrying on at Bedford Reformatory. 


That article, 


written by Ida M. Tarbell. fell into the hands of a woman who was once sentenced to 


Bedford. 


of her experiences. 


ACQUAINTANCE with Miss 

Davis was not of my own seek- 

ing, nor, indeed, of hers. It 

was, in fact, quite inevitable 

and compulsory, for I had but a few days 

previously been sentenced by a judge of 

the New York Criminal Court to the 
State Reformatory for Women. 

Precisely what I did to merit the 
sentence it is anane юру to relate; 
it suffices to say that I was quite 
deserving of it and that it was the 
best thing that ever happened to me. 

I had been what is known as a 
“bad girl” all my life. Whether this 
diseased state of mind was due to 
heredity or environment I cannot say; 

robably both, for my father, whom 

have never known, was in his day 
a notorious Mississippi River gam- 
bler and adventurer, while one of my 
paternal uncles was “hung by the 
neck until he was dead, dead, dead” 
for the killing of a revenue officer 
who had imprudently attempted to 
interfere with his moonshining oper- 
ations. 

Coming from a stock which held 
the law in open disregard, I was at 
an early age adopted by a family in 
the North who, with mistaken len- 
iency, indulged my every whim. Be- 
fore my fourteenth birthday I had 
been expelled from three schools, 
while my mischievous escapades were 
the terror of the neighborhood and 
the despair of my long-suffering fos- 
ter parents. 

I was not, I believe, particularly 
vicious, but as I regarded every form 
of restraint with abhorrence the quiet 
decorum of the schoolroom excited 
me into a perfect frenzy of rebellion, 
and I would plunge recklessly into 
any sort of mischief to break the 
monotony. 

Before I was eighteen the hum- 
drum of small town life became unbear- 
able to one of my naturally adventuresome 
disposition, for, like most girls, I had 
long cherished a secret ambition to be- 
come an actress. 

From babyhood I had been the proud 
possessor of a bank account, a small sum, 
swelled from time to time by donations 
from my parents, and to which upon my 
eighteenth birthday I was given access; 
and, as even the loosest of parental re- 
straint had become unendurable, I drew it 
all out and decamped to seek my fortune. 


EW YORK CITY I conceived to be 
the proper field for my endeavor, and 
toward it I bent my eager way. I was 
prevented from inflicting my meager tal- 
ents upon the long-suffering public in a 
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After reading the article she wrote the following frank and remarkable story 


Before publishing it we had it read by Dr. Katherine Bement 
Davis, who gave up charge of the work at Bedford last year to become Commissioner of 
Charities and Correction in New York City. 


histrionic way by my meeting with the 
man who became my husband. To him 
the stage is deeply indebted! 

Inside of a week from my arrival at the 
metropolis I had met and, with my usual 
impetuosity, married him. He was a 
masculine replica of myself, with the 


A Letter from Miss Davis 
[es only read the first two pages when I 


divined the woman. The story is practically 

photographic. My wonder is that she re- 
members details as she does. Naturally, if I 
had been writing it, I might have placed the 
emphasis somewhat differently, but it is inter- 
esting to know her point of view. 

In first reading the story, I had some doubt 
as to the wisdom of allowing it to be published. 
I let my deputy, Mr. Burdette G. Lewis, read 
it and he thinks it ought to be done. Mr. 
Wood. President of the Board of Managers of 
Bedford, thinks so. Somcof the reasons which 
lead me to give my consent are as follows: 

1. I believe in an indeterminate sentence. 
I believe that a sentence of six months is 


practically useless and in many cases a year 
is no better. This story is a beautiful illustra- 


tion of this fact. I had hardly gotten hold of 
her at the end of the first vear. 

2. In view of the public discussion of the 
discipline in penal institutions, the story also 
has its value. At the time she was with us, 
which was about nine years ago, we had no 
disciplinary building. We had no laboratory, 
as we have now, for an initial study of the 
individual case. The conditions which pre- 
vailed at that time at Bedford are true of every 
institution in New York City at the present 
time. The serious menace to the discipline 
of an institution that one man or woman of 
originality and leadership can make, if he or 
she be on the wrong side, is very plainly shown. 
] shall never forget the nine days and nights 
here described. KATHERINE D. Davis 


added experience which I lacked. A 
product of the city slums, at an early 
age he had become the associate and 
tool of a gang of thieves, and when he had 
come to more settled years his natural 
aptitude for crime enabled him to assume 
the leadership of the band he had once 
served. 

Stealing was to him at once an art and 
a pastime. He delighted in it, and I am 
quite sure that if at any time he had 
been offered his choice of having a ten- 
dollar bill given to him, or the chance of 
stealing it, he would unhesitatingly have 
chosen the latter. 

I told myself I had married a charming 
“Raffles,” and it did not require a great 
deal of persuasion on his part to urge me 
to assist him and his gang in those of 


their operations which required a femi- 
nine touch to insure success. 

The daily risks and excitement delighted 
me. I had for some reason, unaccount- 
able, unless, as I presume, it was bred 
in the bone, always hated and scorned the 
police, and the fun of tricking and out- 
witting them was sufficient bait to 
urge me to the most hazardous under- 
takings, the satisfaction I felt when 
I pictured their chagrin and discom- 
erus being an ample reward for the 
risk. 


“THE pitcher goes many times to 
the well!” With unvarying 
success we became careless—a com- 
mon failing among the criminally 
inclined and the principal reason why 
our penitentiaries are so full—and the 
day came when it was the turn of the 
police to laugh and, although we 
fought conviction tooth and nail, ours 
was a loser’s cause, and we knew it. 

As all my life I had so hated and 
loathed restraint, my feelings, when 
I realized that for perhaps three 
years I would be kept under a sur- 
veillance most exacting, are not to 
be adequately expressed in mere 
words. 

At that time a quite religious old 
lady, named Mrs. O’Brien, whom I 
took a huge delight in “shocking,” 
was head matron of the Tombs, 
where, awaiting trial, I was tempo- 
rarily confined. 

“So you're going to Bedford,” 
said she, when upon my return from 
court I informed her of Judge Fos- 
ter's decree. "Well, it’s the best 
thing that could happen to you. 
"They'll reform you there, and you'll 
be a good girl when you come out." 

“Reform—rats!” I laughed deri- 
sively, “I'm twenty-one years old, 
and they'll have a swell time reform- 
ing те! They can make me do my three 
years but they can’t make me be good, 
and, believe me, I'll be just as bad when 
I come out as I am when I go in! Maybe 
worse!" I added wickedly, as the pious 
old soul raised her eyes in holy horror. 
And those words accurately expressed my 
sentiments and intentions upon the sub- 
ject of “reform.” 

If Bedford Reformatory got along with 
me, I intended to get along with Bedford 
Reformatory. If it didn't, then let Bed- 
ford watch out; let it beware! I'd show it! 


T WAS February. A two-seated sleigh 
met us at the station and we started 
out on the mile and a half drive to the 
Institution. I had my first glimpse of 
it from the top of a hill. It is built on a 
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plateau in the valley, and in the cold 
afternoon sunlight the cluster of brick 
buildings looked chill and forbidding in- 
deed. Needless to say, I conceived a 
most violent hatred for the place on the 
spot. 

During my first week’s residence I was 
interviewed by the superintendent, Miss 
Davis. In other words she summoned 
me to the office to take my “pedigree,” 
or record. In memory I can see her now 
as plainly as the day I sat before her, a 
little woman with a big head upon which 
a small, loosely arranged ‘‘topknot” of 
hair was perched grotesquely, forever 
sliding precariously to and fro, or pushed 
from side to side by a nervous movement 
of her hands. 

A little woman, and not at all formid- 
able or awe-inspiring! Several of the 
under matrons, whom I had already seen, 

ssessed an air of severity which Miss 

avis entirely lacked. Her eyes, large 
and grayish-blue, peered mildly and in- 
quiringly from behind round spectacles, 
and the curious quick movements of her 
head reminded me very strongly of a 
small bird. 

I surveyed her contemptuously, and 
mentally deciding that I needn't be afraid 


of her replied to her questions with a most 
picturesque string of lies, manufactured 
with surprising ingenuity upon the im- 
pulse of the moment. 

Miss Davis wrote them carefully and 
concisely in a large book which she held 
upon her knee, and I smiled inwardly at 
the ease with which I believed I was 
“putting them over on her." I flattered 
myself that I could read her like a book. 

To me she appeared a very ordinary 
and commonplace little woman, and the 
condescending pleasantness which I put 
into my tones must have struck her as 
pitifully ludicrous—if indeed she noticed 
it at all. 


ДЕУ weeks afterward а petty inci- 

dentoccurred that touched the spark to 
my ever ready temper, and all the resent- 
ment which I had been harboring in secret 
from the moment of my conviction burst 
forth. 

Against one matron especially was my 
rage directed, and I heaped upon her the 
whole of my vocabulary of vituperation. 
“They'll put you in ‘Prison,’” she cau- 
tioned, "and you'll get three days on 
bread and water, and six weeks in your 
cell." “Let them!" I cried, for here was 

something I had not as yet 
sampled. “Let them! Prison 
is just where I want to go, and 
bread and water is a diet that 
I crave! That's the place for 
me!" And I believed it was. 
Ever thirsting for a new sensa- 
tion I decided at once that a 
trip to Prison, as the Disci- 
plinary Department was chris- 
tened, was the one way to 
break the monotony which was 
becoming so irksome. 


Footsteps were heard, and 
Miss Davis appeared in the 
corridor. Well, at least I 


wasn't afraid of her! Ilaunched 
forth again upon a recitation 
of my woes, kicking the iron 
gate in my fury, and shrieking 


and pouring out my grievances at the 
top of my voice, interspersed with a choice 
collection of oaths, with which, by this 
time, I had become familiar. 

Miss Davis listened quietly. When I 
paused for lack of breath she said, “I 
shall not put you in Prison, for I believe 
you are too greatly excited to know what 
you are saying. Go to bed, and I will 
talk to you in the morning." 

"You shall put me in Prison!" I 
shrieked, furious at being thwarted in my 
desire. 

Miss Davis did not reply, but I could 
see that she was preparing to move away. 
At once came an inspiration. I would 
break the window which was across the 
corridor from my cell. The window 
belonged to the state, and the wanton 
destruction of state’s property made one 
eligible for the direst punishment the 
institution afforded. Quick as a flash I 
seized my drinking cup, and with accurate 
aim threw it through the pane of glass. 
It had the desired effect. Miss Davis 
turned and unlocked my cell door. “Will 
you go quietly?” she asked. “Sure!” I 
agreed, and smiled happily. I was having 
my way. She took me by the hand and 
led me up the stairs. 


AT THAT time the Disciplinary De- 
partment was situated on the third 
and top floor of the Reception House, so 
called from the fact that all inmates were 
received there upon their arrival at the 
institution. There they remained for a 
six-months’ probation, and if during that 
period their conduct was exemplary, they 
were promoted to a “cottage,” a cottage 
being a smaller building, of which the 
institution had at that time four, and in 
which the ruleswere less rigid, the work less 
arduous, and the food of greater variety. 
The Prison, as it was called, was com- 
posed of twenty-four cells, all at times 
being filled with the institution’s incor- 
rigibles, one to a cell; but upon the 
evening I took up my abode there there 
were a few vacancies. 


**Reform—rats! I’m twenty-one years old, and 
they'll have a swell time reforming me!" 
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It was after bedtime, and 
as Miss Davis had turned 
on but one light the greater 
part of the place was in 
darkness, and as we made 
our way down the dim cor- 
ridor could distinguish 
jeering faces, peering curi- 
ously at me from Behind 
the bars. Some called out 
facetious words of greeting, 
such as “Welcome to our 
city!" or “Look who's 
here!" while others mock- 
ingly addressed their re- 
marks at Miss Davis, ad- 
dressing her familiarly as 
"Kate," and still others 
cursed her hideously for 
fancied wrongs. 

If she heard, she gave no 
sign of the fact, but calmly 
continued on her way down 
the corridor, still leading me 
by the hand. I remember 
that she turned her head a 
couple of times and looked 
at me, curiously, and with 
the same inquiring look in 
her eyes that I had noticed 
on our first meeting. We 
came finally to a vacant 
cell; this she unlocked and 
I was installed in what was 
to become my home for 
seven months. 

Of the exact dimensions 
of the cell I am in ignorance, 
except that I know it was 
possible to take four and a 
half ordinarily long steps in 
one direction and three and 
a half in the other. It had 
a pine floor and three white- 
washed walls, upon which 
some former resident had 
scratched a few obscene pic- 
tures and remarks; it had a 
barred gate in front, in the 
center of which a small aper- 
ture of about a foot square 
allowed food to be passed 
in without necessitating the 
gate's being opened, and 
with the exception of a 
porcelain-lined iron water 
bucket, a granite wash bowl 
and drinking bowl, the cell 
was absolutely bare. There were no signs 
of the comfortable white bed, the dressing 
table or chair, such as I had left in the 
First Division on the floor below. 

In fact, there was no sign of a bed of 
any description, and although I half won- 
dered how long I was to sleep on the soft 
side of a pine board I gave the matter 
small consideration and less regret; and, 
although I knew that I must undergo 
the customary preliminary punishment of 
three days on bread and water, I also 
knew that I was not getting the most 
rigorous discipline the place could afford 
its inmates. 

There were, I knew, a few cells pro- 
vided with a wooden door, fastened outside 
of the iron gate, and with also a wooden 
shutter at the window, which could be 
closed so as to shut out every particle of 
light. Air in these and, in fact, all of the 
cells was supplied by ventilators situated 
in the back wall of each. My cell was an 
open опе, 
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I was almost overcome with amazement, but the 


If I live to be a hundred the memory 
of that first night in Prison will always 
remain vivid. Not that I suffered for the 
want of a bed and the small conveniences 
to which I had been accustomed in the 
higher grade—far from it. I reveled in 
the novelty of the experience. 


OUR other girls had been brought 

there earlier in the evening—two from 
cottages and two from the First Divi- 
sion—with whom I was well acquainted. 
We spent the night in an animated ex- 
change of reminiscences and our opinions 
of the various matrons, howling and 
singing songs, and incidentally endeavor- 
ing to make as much noise as possible 
and thereby keep the matron and some 
hundred or so of the “good girls" down- 
stairs awake. 

When morning came one of the Prison 
inmates, who by virtue of several weeks' 
good conduct had carned the privilege of 
outdoor work, served us with our slender 


my level best to hit her, but 


fare. We were allowed as many slices of 
bread as we wished to take from the well- 
stocked plate, and a fresh supply of drink- 
ing water. I refused the bread bat eagerly 
accepted the water, for my throat was 
parched from the incessant howling and 
singing that I had joined in the night 
before. 

The second night, in company with the 
other new arrivals, 1 was given a straw 
mattress and two woolen blankets. There 
were no pillows. After several hours, 
during which we repeated our previous 
performance and made night hideous with 
laughter and "song," I became sleepy, 
so, after turning in the mattress at the 
top, thereby making a comfortable hillock 
on which to lay my head, I wrapped my- 
self in the blankets and dropped off to 
sleep most satisfactorily, content in the 
knowledge that I was being just as bad 
as I knew how. 

At the end of the three days on bread 
and water, the usual prescribed medicine 


sight of her intrepidity further enraged me. 
somehow I just couldn't! 


for incorrigibility, I was given my small 
supply of toilet articles, extra clothing 
and books, although for the coming six 
weeks I was to be denied the privilege of 
any outdoor exercise or work whatsoever, 
in fact kept in strict confinement within 
the walls of my cell. If at the expiration 
of that time my conduct was reported 
reasonably good, I was to be allowed 
daily outdoor work with the rest of the 
“Prison squad,” and as I had never been 
given any outdoor work during my brief 
stay at the Reformatory, my previous 
duties consisting of attendance at laundry 
and sewing classes, I imagined it would 
be a welcome change, and looked forward 
most eagerly to the time when the six 
weeks of inactivity should draw to a 
close. 

The long days of enforced idleness 
were beginning to pall upon me, even 
the company of my beloved books seemed 
strangely unsatisfying, while the conver- 
sation of my fellow inmates, by this time 
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I tried 


quite as peevish as myself, became an 
unutterable bore. 

‘The eagerness with which I anticipated 
going out into the open only tended to 
increase my rage and disappointment 
when, within but a few days of realization, 
my hopes were dashed to the ground and 
I was once more put back into punish- 
ment. 


T HAPPENED like this: During the 
few weeks of my residence in the Disci- 
plinary Department I had, by no effort of 
mine, acquired a sort of influence over my 
companions which, I will confess, was not 
ood. By the slightest word or suggestion 
i found that I could influence their actions, 
and upon several previous occasions I had, 
merely to gratify an idle whim for excite- 
ment, incited small revolts among them. 
Thus it was, when one exceptionally 
hot and sultry day a number of petty 
insurrections occurred, that the matron 
in charge quite naturally attributed their 


91 
cause to me. I did not 
trouble to deny the charge, 
for, although in this case I 
happened to be quite inno- 
cent of it, had I so wished I 
might have succeeded in 
quelling the disturbance. 

Miss Davis was sent for 
and promptly appeared, ac- 
companied by two muscular 
looking guards. She stopped 
in the corridor a few feet 
from my cell, and although 
she did not directly address 
herself to me I nevertheless 
fancied that I was the sub- 
ject of the burden of her 
remarks. “There has been 
quite enough destruction of 
property for one afternoon," 
she coolly announced. “I 
do not think I am mistaken 
as to which one of you is 
inciting and directing the 
rebellion, and I am going 
to prevent any further out- 
breaks by taking from your 
cells every article which can 
be used as a missile with 
which to break the win- 
dows.” She approached 
the girl in the first cell. 
“Emma, pass out to me 
your shoes, books, drinking 
bowl, soap, and everything 
in your cell with the excep- 
tion of your blankets, which 
you may keep." Emma, 
who, like all sneaks, was 
timid in the face of author- 
ity, almost eagerly complied. 
Several more followed suit, 
and it came to me. I was 
inclined to argue the point. 
“What have I done,” I 
demanded, “to have my 
things taken away from 
me?” 

Miss Davis ignored the 
question. “Pass them out, 
at once!" she commanded 
with a degree of firmness 
that surprised and infuri- 
ated me the more because 
I hadn't given her credit for 
possessing it. I picked up 
a few small pieces of soap, 
a tooth brush and a comb, 
and threw them through the small aper- 
ture deliberately in her face. She did not 
bat an eye, but indicating three or four 
battered companions of my lonely hours, 
said, "Now your books,” in the same 
imperative tone. That was the last 
straw, for while in prison one can learn to 
do without, and eventually not to miss, 
а surprising number of luxuries which 
one has hitherto classed as necessities, 
the few that are permitted become doubly 
dear, and the thought of having to part 
company from my cherished books incited 
me to open rebellion. 

*[ shall not give up my books,” I 
cried furiously, “апа 1 should advise 

ou not to try to take them from me!" 
Mis Davis did not reply, but unlocking 
my cell motioned to one of the guards. 
a burly creature of about six feet, to go 
in and get them. I went completely mad. 
Grasping the iron bucket by its handle 
I raised it menacingly, and swung it 
round and round my head. “Keep out!” 
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I screaméd. “I don’t want to hurt you, 
but if you make me I'll smash your brains 
all over this cell! Keep out!" The huge 
guard stopped. He had an invalid wife 
and young family, and perhaps he saw 
by my rage-red eyes that I was prepared 
to carry out my threat. At any rate he 
stepped back; but Miss Davis, noting his 
hesitation, herself calmly opened the gate 
and prepared to enter. I was almost 
overcome with amazement, but the sight 
of her intrepidity further enraged me. I 
raised the bucket. I tried my level best 
to hit her with it, but somehow I just 
couldn't! Icould have battered the heads 
of a dozen guards but, for some unac- 
countable reason, I could not bring myself 
to strike this little woman with the 
steadfast gray eyes. I lowered the bucket, 
and burst into a futile storm of tears and 
imprecations. Miss Davis collected the 
books, took the bucket from my now 
unresisting hand, and left the cell. 

* Why didn't you bust her bean with 
it?" shrieked another inmate derisively. 
“Search me," answered dully. “I 
don’t know." And I didn't. 

'There were ten of us in the Prison 
revolt, as it wascalled. While we screamed, 
kicked the gates, and turned the air blue 
with our imprecations, the guards were at 
work boarding and nailing up every one 
of the windows and we were left in total 
darkness. 

And then we entered onto a reign of 
terror such as Bedford had never known. 
We screamed, howled, and shook the iron 
gates until the noise of our uprising could 


‘God bless Miss Davis!” 
“Гуе heard quite a few girls make that remark,” said he 
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be heard at Bedford Station, a mile and 
a half away. The pandemonium quieted 
only when the lights were lit thrice daily 
in order that we could see to partake of 
our rations of bread and water. We con- 
ceived the ingenious idea of sleeping all 
day while the matrons and other inmates 
were at work. This enabled us to be 
fresh for our evening's recreation. At 
bedtime we pressed our faces close to the 
ventilators, and the noise of our shrieking 
and howling was borne throughout the 
entire building, quite effectually succeed- 
ing in banishing sleep from the household 
of two hundred souls. 


E NICKNAMED ourselves the 

“Terrible Ten," and each member 
swore solemnly, and by the most blood- 
curdling oaths, to “stick for the big 
show" until we unanimously decided to 
quit. For each night of racket and carry- 
ing on we were sentenced to three addi- 
tional days on bread and water. 

Miss Davis waited upon us herself, 
never speaking a word, and quietly per- 
forming the most menial services, for she 
would not ask the regular matron to incur 
the risk of unlocking our cells. Her ap- 
pearance in the corridor was the signal 
for a veritable volley of abuse, and we 


The driver nodded his head. 


jeered and ridiculed her in our efforts to 
"get her goat," until even I—the ac- 
Чы алб, ringleader—felt something 
hitherto entirely foreign to my nature, a 
twinge of compassion for her. Through 
all the disturbance she might have been 
a deaf mute. 

After keeping up the hideous bedlam 
for nine days and nights we at last de- 
cided to call a halt. Being bad had 
palled, or perhaps we were merely tired 
out, at any rate upon the tenth night we 
decorously retired like human beings 
instead of hyenas. 

Miss Davis appeared as usual the next 
morning and broke her long period of 
silence by thanking us quietly for the 
consideration we had shown the others 
by keeping quiet the night before. After 
informing us that if our present standard 
of behavior was continued we should soon 
gain’ the privilege of outdoor work, she 
had us served with a regular breakfast, 
which was indeed a welcome change. She 
also spoke pleasantly to each girl as she 
passed her cell. I was amazed. Also I 
hated her as only the baffled can hate. I 
hated her for.the bravery she had dis- 
played in entering my cell; “fourflushing”’ 
I called it. I hated her because she had 
seen me lose my nerve, and I did not 
doubt in the least but that she surely 
hated me. 

However, being anxious to escape the 
confinement of the cell, I continued in my 
good behavior and before many days was 
out working in the garden. 

City-bred, it was my first outdoor work 
of any kind, my initial experience in 
gardening. The garden—how shall I 
describe it? Although, being a vegetable 
garden, it was not, I presume, at all 
unlike every other vegetable garden in the 
world, to me it was nothing short of an 
earthly paradise. Theenchanting outdoor 
air, the smell of the rich earth, and the mys- 
tery of the growing things, acted upon me 
so exhilaratingly that I seemed literally 
filled up with joy and happiness. The 
sun beat upon my bare head and burned 
my neck and arms, and I gloried in it. 
I had never felt so full of vitality and 
energy in my life, but for once it was 
well-directed energy, the ambition to excel 
the others in my work, to dig in the soft 
moist ground, and to watch the marvel- 
ous growing things come up under my 
hand. 


ANP so day followed day until at last 

to my infinite surprise I was told 
that my good conduct had earned for me 
a promotion to a higher grade. Good 
conduct! If I had been good I had been 
entirely unaware of the fact and it had 
been without conscious effort because, to 
tell the truth, I had been too busy to give 
it a thought. 

I wondered what my “Enemy” (for so 
I had fantastically christened Miss Davis) 
thought about my good record. I decided 
that in all probability she was laboring 
under the delusion that she had me 
" buffaloed," and I determined to unde- 
ceive her by and by. Just now I found 
I was too busy with “my garden," as I 
called the small plot of ground under my 
personal cultivation. 

But with the coming of cold weather I 
was given other work which required all 
of my attention—charge of the cellar. 
It doesn't sound like very fascinating 
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work, does it? But I can assure you it 
was. I had entire charge of the heating 
of that immense building. 1 shoveled 
coal and developed, along with a dirty 
face, a most prodigious muscle. I loaded 
potatoes, vegetables, and milk onto the 
dumb waiter and sent them up to the 
kitchens on the third floor. The cellar, 
paved with concrete, ran the entire length 
and breadth of the building, an enormous 
place, which I swept throughout once a 
week. A kind-hearted matron presenting 
me with a box of water colors, I converted 
a small space in the front into a studio, 
where in spare time I daubed and scrib- 
bled to my heart's content, and—kept a 
cat. I decided I couldn't very well show 
my Enemy that I wasn't afraid to be bad, 
just now. 


AGAIN, to my surprise, I was promoted 
and spring found me in the First 
Grade. ith the coming of fair weather 
I was once more given the outdoor work 
that I had learned to love so dearly. 
More, in company with another girl, also 
a Prison graduate, I was allowed to work 
in a garden far away from the institution 
and entirely alone, without the chaperon- 
age of a matron. 

‘This was an unheard-of privilege, but I 
did not ascribe it to my Enemy in any 
way. We left the Reception House at 
eight in the morning, returned at twelve 
for dinner, left again, and did not come 
in until six. We were far out of the sight 
of the buildings, and placed entirely upon 
our honor. 

We did all sorts of work in gardening 
and grading, once cutting down a fairly 
good-sized hill and filling in a huge de- 
clivity, a piece of work which elicited for 
us no small amount of praise, and of 
which we were inordinately proud. That 
summer I was promoted to a cottage. I 
had worked my way from the lowest to 
the highest grade in less than a year. 

The cottage in which I found myself 
housed thirty girls, who were under the 
lenient supervision of two matrons. We 
ate, in a tastefully furnished dining-room, 
appetizingly prepared good food of the 
greatest variety, most of it the product 
of our own gardens. We had a large 
recreation-room, where of evenings we 
read and played games, or else attended 
illustrated lectures at the chapel. 

Each girl had her own room, a welcome 
change from the iron-barred cells, and 
also the privilege of fixing it up and 
decorating it in any way her fancy chose. 
The walls of mine punted a soft neutral 
shade, and with cretonne and crépe paper 
draped my bed, washstand, and electric 
light. It was as cozy a little nest as one 
could wish, and having no desire to ex- 
change it for the barrenness of a Prison 
cell, I continued in my good behavior. 
In fact I had quite relinquished my former 
resolve, and was in secret slightly ashamed 
of it. 

Wondrous to relate, after weighing the 
situation carefully from both sides, I had 
come to the conclusion that being bad 
didn't pay! 


URING these months I had seen Miss 
Davis but very infrequently, and at 
such times as I saw her first Í avoided 
her whenever possible. I thought of those 
days on the “top floor," and firmly 
believed she still harbored a feeling of 


resentment toward me, and therefore I 
was most greatly surprised, when, meet- 
ing her one day upon the grounds, to 
have her say, “ ; how would you like 
to write the Christmas play?" 

I gasped my  astonishment—"' Miss 
Davis! May 1?” She smiled, “ You may, 
and furthermore you may be the leading 
lady if you wish." 

It is not easy to write of the happiness 
and pride with which her words filled me. 
To write a play which would be witnessed 
by the three hundred inmates, the Board 
of Managers and their friends, and to act 
in it myself! Words would be wholly 
inadequate in which to express my joy. 
I also began to have a sneaking idea that 
perhaps Miss Davis wasn't holding such 
an awful grudge against me as I had 
imagined. If she were, this was indeed a 
peculiar way of showing it. 

I was excused from all other duties, 
and 1 wrote the play. With Miss Davis’s 
assistance I drilled my little company of 
performers, and it was a success! We were 
encored again and again, and in the front 
row sat my mother, who had traveled two 
thousand miles to be with me at Christ- 
mas time. 


HE day after Christmas, while I was 

still basking in the flush of pride, Miss 
Davis sent for me. First she compli- 
mented me upon the success of the night 
before, and then she said, “I have some- 
thing to tell you, and you must hear it 
bravely. You are probably unaware that 
there are nine indictments still pending 
against you in the district attorney's 
office and at the expiration of your present 
sentence, if you are still here in New York 
State, you can be rearrested and possibly 
convicted upon any one of them.’ 

As I listened I became actually stiff 
with horror. I had heard of such hideous 
things happening. I knew that occa- 
sionally prisoners, on finishing one term, 
were rearrested at the very prison gates, 
but that it could and might happen to me 
was too awful. 

But Miss Davis was speaking: "I am 
telling you this," she continued, * because 
] don't want you to be here when your 
time is up. I want to get the permission 
of the county attorney and of the board 
to parole you out of the state to your 
home. I do this because I have conh- 
dence in you; but you must help me. You 
have been good, but you can be better. 
You must give an absolutely perfect 
record for six months. Can you do it?" 


ULD I do it with nine indictments 
staring me in the face? I could! But 
more than this, I would do it to prove to 
this wonderful woman that her confidence 
in me was not misplaced. I realized how 
much, how very, very much she was try- 
ing to do for me, but my dazed brain kept 
asking, "Why?" Why, after all the 
trouble I had caused, the names I had 
called? With scorching cheeks I remem- 
bered the pieces of soap that I had thrown 
in her face. How could she want to help 
the one who had so grievously insulted 
her, who had even wanted, nay, tried, to 
kill her, and who had only stopped from 
lack of nerve! For the first time I began 
to see how big that little woman really 
was, and the sight dazzled me! 
Well, I gave the six months’ perfect 
record in the hardest job, and under the 


most severe task-mistress in the institu- 
tion. It was hard, just how hard no one 
but I will ever know. Several times it 
seemed unbearably hard, for, as always, 
when one is trying to be good, there are a 
million pitfalls in the way, and more than 
once I was on the brink of "throwing up 
the sponge" and "chucking" the whole 
job. But the memory of those words, 
“I do this because I have confidence in 
you," and the utterly indescribable gen- 
erosity of the woman behind them, held 
me back; and at last Miss Davis called me 
to her. "I went to New York yesterday,” 
she said, “about you. I saw the district 
attorney, and he is willing to drop the 
further charges against you. He is glad 
that you are going home.” 


FOR the second time since the Reforma- 
* tory doors had closed upon me I burst 
into tears. Once they had been tears of 
rage and hatred, but this time they were 
tears of gratitude and love for this woman, 
my Enemy, who had done all this for 
me—the leader of the Terrible Ten, “the 
worst girl in the place." 

A few days later I was in the state's 
conveyance journeying toward the rail- 
road station and home—free! When 
the vehicle reached the top of the hill 
where one gets one's last view of the 
Reformatory, I asked the driver to stop. 
Two years and a half before, coming over 
this same hill I had made the mental 
resolve, “When I reach this spot on my 
way out I shall look back, put one last 
curse on the place, and never think of it 
again so long as I live.” The moment had 
arrived! I was at the top of the hill and 
on my way out. I looked back at the 
cluster of brick buildings which had been 
my home for so long. From the back 
window of a cottage an old “pal” was 
waving a bedspread through the bars in 
grotesquely pitiful farewell. The warm 
June sunlight flooded the valley in a 
golden glow. Tears streamed unheeded 
down my cheeks, and my lips spoke in- 
stinctively the prayer that swelled from 
my heart of hearts, "God bless Miss 
Davis!” 

The driver nodded his head. “I've 
heard quite a few girls make that remark,” 
said he. 


WENT to Bedford a wretched weak- 

ling, physically, mentally, and morally. 
Icame out a strong, healthy, normal, 
and well-balanced woman. My ignorance 
in even the most simple of household 
duties was appalling. Now I can cook, 
sew, embroider, make baskets, and weave 
hats and rugs. I am an experienced 
gardener, and, I am glad to say, have 
plenty of ground to experiment in. Also 
I know how to make concrete walks, and 
I am only waiting for favorable weather 
to put my knowledge into practical exe- 
cution around my own home. I know a 
million and one useful little things which 
I should otherwise have remained in 
ignorance of, and which I have an op- 
portunity to put into practice nearly 
every day of my life. 

I have learned neatness and patience, 
perseverance and economy, and through 
the example shown to me by that wonder- 
ful woman of the Bedford hills I have 
learned charity and forbearance, and to 
"forgive them that despitefully use me." 
In her words, I have learned to live! 


The Homeburg Telephone 
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LL right, Jim! Hav- 
ing now completed 
the task of telephon- 
ing to Murray Hill 

several thousand and some- 
thing, I’m ready to join you 
at luncheon. I’m glad I 
telephoned. I won't have 
to spend the afternoon doing 
it now and, besides, I feel 
so triumphant. I got 
through this time without 
forgetting to get a nickel 
first. I usually go into one 
of those wooden overcoats 
and go through all the 
agonies of elbowing my way 
through half a dozen cen- 
trals into someone's ear 
several miles away, and 
then discover that I haven't 
anything but a half dollar. 
Then I have to stop and 
begin all over again. 
l'elephoning is one of the 
prices you have to pay to 
live in a. metropolis, Jim. 
I suppose it will always hurt 
me to pay a nickel for tele- 
phoning. Seems like pay- 
ing for a lungful of air—and 
bad air at that. Coming as 
I do from the simple bosom 
of the nation, where talk 
over the wires is so cheap 
that you sometimes have 
to wait half an hour while 
two women are planning a 
church social over your line, I can't 
seem to resign myself to paying the 
rice of a street car ride every time I 
Беле а few sentiments into а telephone. 
Now „the street cars never fail to dazzle 
me. They are a wonderful bargain. When 
we are too tired to walk in Homeburg we 
have to pay at least fifty cents for a horse 


from the livery stable, unless some auto- - 


mobile is going our way. Nothing is more 
pleasant to me than to slip a nickel to a 
street car conductor and ride ten miles 
on it. But when we want to use a tele- 
phone do we go through all this ceremony 
of dropping a nickel into a set of chimes? 
Not much. My bill at home at five cents 
per telephone call would be more than my 
income. Why, many a time I've called 
up as many as eight people in the west 
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At home once, when we tried to raise the farmer lines from fifty 


part of town to know whether the red 
low in the sky was the sunset or the 
Rolling Mills at Paynesville burning down! 
And almost every day I telephone Mc- 
Muggins, the druggist, to collar a small 
boy and send up an Eltarvia Cigar. If 
that call cost me five cents I would be 
practically smoking ten-cent cigars, and 
all Homeburg would regard me with sus- 
picion. 

I suppose it will be a hundred years 
before we get over saying “Great inven- 
tion, isn't it?" every time we have fin- 
ished a satisfactory session over the tele- 
phone. But I don't think you city people 
realize how much of an invention it is. 
Of course, the telephone is more important 
in New York than it is in Homeburg. If 
you had to go back to the old-fashioned 


stationary messenger boy to do your 
business here, a good share of the city 
would have to close out at a sacrifice. 
You do things with your telephones which 
dazzle us entirely—like talking into parlor 
cars, calling up steamships, buying a 
railroad and saying airily, “Charge it," 
and tossing a few hectic words over to 
Pittsburgh or Cincinnati at five dollars 
per remark, as casually as I would stop 
in and ask Postmaster Flint why in the 
thunder the Chicago papers were late 
again—and that is about as casual as 
anything I know of. 


Гм WILLING to admit that your tele- 

phones are much more wonderful than 
ours, not only because of what they do 
for you but because of the amount of 
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cents to a dollar a month, we almost had to fortify the town 


money they can get out of you without 
causing revolutions and indignation meet- 
ings. Why, they tell me that business 
firms here think nothing of paying one 
hundred dollars a year for a telephone! 
At home once, when we tried to raise the 
farmer lines from fifty cents to a dollar 
a month, we almost had to fortify the 
town. I take off my hat to a telephone 
which can collect one hundred dollars a 
year from its user without using thumb- 
screws. It must have many more ways 
of working for you than I have ever 
dreamed of. 

No, the telephone in Homeburg is a 
very ordinary thing, and we could get 
along without it quite nicely as far as 
exertion is concerned, it being only a mile 
from end to end of the town. But if we 


had to do without our telephone girls we'd 
turn the whole town into a lodge of sor- 
row and refuse to be comforted. I know 
of no grander invention than the country 
town telephone girl. She's not only our 
servant and master, but she's our watch- 
dog, guardian, memorandum book, guide, 
philosopher and family friend. When our 
telephone can't give us convenience 
enough, she supplies the lack. When 
brains at both ends are scarce she dumps 
hers into the pot; and when the poor 
overworked instrument falls down on any 
task she takes up the job. She not only 
gives our telephone a voice, but she gives 
it feet and hands and something to think 
with. 

I got into a big telephone exchange once 
and watched it for over a minute before 


I was fired out. It was a 
very impressive sight— rows 
on rows of switchboards, 
hundreds of girls, thousands 
of little flashing lights, mil- 
lions of clickety-clicks and 
not enough conversation to 
run a sewing circle up to re- 
freshment time. The com- 
pany was very proud of it, 
and I suppose it was good 
enough for a city—but, 
pshaw, it wouldn't do Home- 
burg for a day! If someone 
were to offer that entire ex- 
change to us free of charge 
we'd struggle along with it 
for a few hours and then 
we'd rise up en masse and 
trade it off for Carrie Ma- 
son, our chief operator, 
throwing in whatever we 
had to, to boot. 

Our exchange is in the 
back room of the bank 
building up-stairs. You 
could put the entire equip- 
ment in a dray. Our switch- 
board is about as big as an 
old-fashioned china closet 
and hasthree hundred drops. 
I suppose an up-to-date 
telephone manager has for- 
gotten what “drops” are 
and you can't be expected 
to know. But out our way 
the telephone companies 
are cooperative, and as 
every subscriber owns a share we all take 
a deep personal interest in the construc- 
tion and operation of the plant, discussing 
the need of a new switchboard and the 
advantage of cabling the Main Street 
lead, in technical terms. 


WELL, anyway, a drop is a little brass 
door which falls down with a clatter 
whenever the telephone which is hitched 
to that particular drop wants a connec- 
tion. And Miss Carrie Mason, our chief 
operator, sits on a high stool with a re- 
ceiver strapped over her rick of blond 
hair and sabe brass plugs with long cords 
attached into the right holes with un- 
erring accuracy, and a reach which would 
give her a tremendous advantage at any 
boarding house in the land. Sometimes 
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she has one assistant and in rush hours 
she has two. But on Sunday afternoons 
and other quiet times she holds down the 
whole job alone for hours at a time; and 
when Ї go up to her citadel and ask her 
to jam a toll call through forty miles of 
barbed wire and miscellaneous junk to 
Taledo by sheer wrist and lung power, she 
entertains me as follows while I wait: , 


“WES, indeed, I'll get your call through as 

soon as Î can, but the connection's— 
Nmbr—Awful—Nmbr—bad to-day— 
Nmbr—They're not at home, Mrs. Ams- 
bury; they went to Paynesville—Nmbr— 
I'll ring again—Nmbr. Hello, Doctor 
Simms, Mrs. McCord told me to tell you 
to come right out to the farm; the baby's 
sick—Nmbr— The train's late to-day, 
Mrs. Bane, you've got plenty of time— 
Nmbr—I can't get them, Ме, Frazier. 
I'll call up next door and leave word for 
them to call you—Nmbr. (To me): Hot 
to-day, isn't it? I tell 'em we ought to 
have an electric fan up here—Nmbr— 
It would keep us better tempered— 
Nmbr—Oh, Mrs. Horn, will you tell Mrs. 
Flint when she comes home that Mrs. 
Frazier wants her to call her up?— 
Nmbr—Now, Jimmy, you haven't waited 
two seconds. I know you're anxious to 
talk to Phoeb, but she isn't home; she's 
at the cooking club—Nmbr—Cambridge, 


do see if you can't get through to Taledo. 
I've a party here that's in a hurry — Nmbr. 
(To me): That Taledo line's awful. It’s 
grounded somewhere on that farmer's line 
west of Tacoma—Nmbr— Yes, Mr. Bell, 
I'll call you quick as he comes in his 
office; I can see his door from my window— 
Nmbr—No, Mrs. Bane, the doctor's just 
gone out to the McCord farm. If you 
hurry you can stop him as he goes past. 
He left about five minutes ago—Nmbr— 
Gee, Paynesville, you gave me an awful 
ring in the ear then! No, you can't get 
through, the line's busy. Well, you'll 
have to wait. I can't take the line away 
from them—Nmbr—Oh! (very softly) 
Hello, Sam. Oh, pretty well. I'm most 
melted—wait a minute—Nmbr—Hello, 
Sam (long silence) Oh, get out! My ear’s 
all full of taffy —wait a minute—Nmbr— 
Nmbr—No, Mr. Martin, there hasn’t been 
anyone in his office all day. I think he's 
gone to Chicago—Hello, Sam—wait a 
minute, Sam— Nmbr—Nmbr!—Hello, 
Sam—Say, I'm all alone and jumping side- 
ways. Call me up about six (very softly). 
G'by, Sam—Nmbr. Oh, Mrs. Lucey, is 
Mrs. Simms at your house? Tell her her 
husband will be home late to supper, he's 

one out in the country—Hello. Hello, 

"aledo. Is your party ready? (To me): All 
right, here they are. You'll have to talk 
loud. Hello, Taledo. All ready—Nmbr." 


Something had to be done for the good of the town and 
Chet, who lived on the same line with her, conceived the 
plan of letting Mrs. Saunders hear something worth-while 


That is a fair sample of Carrie. We 
couldn't keep house without her. And 
that's why I feel an awful pang of jealousy 
when I hear that lobster Sam talking to 
her. Maybe it’s just the ordinary joshing 
which goes on over the toll lines in the 
off hours. But maybe it isn’t. Wherever 
Sam is and whoever he is, he is a danger 
to Homeburg. Perhaps he is a lineman 
at Paynesville, and then again he may be 
a grocer in some crossroads town near-by, 
with a toll telephone in the back of his 
store. But if he talks to Carrie long 
enough and skillfully enough he will come 
up to Homeburg, marry her, and bear her 
away to his lair, far from our bereaved 
ears. We've lost several telephone girls 
that way, and when a telephone girl knows 
all of your habits and customs and those 
of your friends, and can tell just where to 
find you or to find whomever you want 
found, and has the business of the town 
down to the smallest details stowed away 
in her capable head, it messes things up 
dreadfully to have her leave us high and 
dry and go to housekeeping—which any- 
one can do. 

Telephone girls are born, not made, in 
towns like Homeburg. We require so 
much more of them than city folks do. 
When my wife wants to know if hats 
are being worn at an afternoon reception 
she calls Carrie. Ten to one Carrie has 
caught a scrap of conversation over the 
line and knows. But if she hasn't, she 
will call up and find out. When a doctor 
leaves his office to make a call he calls up 
Carrie, and she faithfully pursues him 
through town and country all day, if 
necessary. When we are preparing for a 
journey we do not go down to the depot 
until we have called up Carrie and have 
found out if the train is on time, and if it 
isn't we ask her to call us when it is dis- 
covered by the telegraph operator. And 
when our babies wander away we no longer 
run frantically up and down the street 
hunting for them. We ask Carrie to 
advertise for a lost child seven hands high, 


‘and wearing a four-hour-old face-wash; 


and within hve minutes she has called up 
hfteen people in various parts of the town 
and has discovered that said child is play- 
ing Indian in some back yard a few blocks 
away. 

Carrie is also our confidante. I hate to 
think of the number of things Carrie 
knows. Prowling into our lines while we 
are talking, as she does, in search of con- 
nections to take down, she overhears 
enough gossip to turn Homeburg into a 
hotbed of anarchy if she were to let it 
loose. 

But she doesn't. Carrie keeps all the 
secrets that a thousand other women 
can't. She knows what Mrs. Wimble 
Horn said to Mrs. Ackley over the line 
which made Mrs. Ackley so mad that the 
two haven't spoken for three years. She 
knows just who of our citizens telephone 
to Paynesville when Homeburg goes dry, 
and order books, shoes, eggs, and hard- 
boiled shirts from the saloons up there to 
be sent by express in a plain package. 
She knows who calls up Lutie Briggs every 
night or two from Paynesville, and young 
Alexander Bane would give worlds for 
the information, reserving only enough 
for a musket or some other dueling 
weapon. She knows how hard it is for 
one of our supposedly prosperous fami- 
lies to get credit and how long they have 
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to talk to the grocer before 
he will subside for another 
month. 

There’s very little that 
Carrie doesn't know. 1 
shudder to think what would 
happen if Carrie should get 
miffed and begin to divulge. | 
Once we had a telephone 
girl who did this. She was 
a pert young thing who had 
come to town with her fam- 
ily a short time before. It 
was a mistake to hire her— 
telephone girls should be 
watched and tested for dis- 
cretion from babyhood up— 
but our directors did it, 
and because she showed a 
passion for literature and 
gum and very little for 
work they fired her in three 
months. She left with re- 
luctance, but she talked 
with enthusiasm; and Home- 
burg was an armed camp 
for a long time. 


OODNESS knows we 
have enough trouble 
with our telephone even 
with Carrie to supply dis- 
cretion for the whole town. 
Party lines and rubber ears 
are the source of all our woe. 
You know what a party line 
is, of course. It’s a line on 
which you can have a party 
and gab merrily back and 
forth for forty minutes, 
while some other subscriber 
is wildly dancing with im- 
atience. Most of our lines 
ave about four subscribers 
apiece, and it’s just as hard 
to live in friendliness on a 
party line as it is for four 
families to get along good- 
naturedly in the same house. 
There’s Mrs. Sim Atkin- 
son, for instance. She’s a good woman 
and her pies have produced more deep 
religious satisfaction at the Methodist 
church socials than many a sermon. But 
St. Peter himself couldn’t live on the same 
telephone line with her. She's polite and 
refined in any other way, but when she 
gets on a telephone line she's a hostile 
monopolist. Early in the morning she 
grabs it and holds it fiercely against all 
comers while talking with her friends 
about the awful time she had the night 
before when the cold water faucet in the 
kitchen began to drip. Mrs. Atkinson can 
talk an hour on this fertile subject, stop- 
ping each minute or two to say, with the 
most corrosive dignity, to some poor vic- 
tim who is wiggling his receiver hook: 
“ Please get off this line, whoever you are. 
Haven't you any manners? I'm talking, 
and ГЇЇ talk till I get through.” And 
then, like as not, when she's through she'll 
leave the receiver down so that no one 
else will be able to talk—thus holding the 
line in instant readiness when another fit 
of conversation comes on. Seven party 
lines have revolted in succession and have 
demanded that Mrs. Atkinson be taken 
off and wished onto someone else, and Sim 
is mighty worried. His wife has lost him so 
many friends that he doubts if he will be 
able to run for the town board next year. 
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Wherever Sam is and whoever he 
is, he is a danger to Homeburg 


We're a nice, peaceable folk in Home- 
burg, face to face. But like everyone else, 
we lay aside our manners when we get on 
the wires, and push and elbow each other 
a good deal. Funny what a difference 
it does make when you are talking into 
a formless void to some strange human 
voice. 

I’ve never said, “Get out of here," to any 
one in my office yet, but when someone in- 
trudes on my electric conversation, even 
by mistake, I boil with rage and yell with 
fervor and indignation, “Get off this line! 
Don’t you know any better than to ring 
in?" And the other person comes right 
back with, “Well, you biz hog, I’ve waited 
ten minutes and [ГЇЇ ring all I want!” 
And then I say something more, and 
something is said to me that eats a little 
semicircular spot out of the edge of my 
ear. It’s mighty lucky neither of us know 
who is talking. Suppose Carrie should 
tell. As I say, Carrie holds us in the 
hollow of her hand. 


UT the rubber ear is even worse than 

the Berkshire manners. A rubber ear 
is one that is always stretching itself over 
some telephone line to hear a conversation 
which doesn't concern it. For a long 
time we were singularly obtuse about this 
little point of etiquette in the country. 


97 
The fact that all the bells 


on a line rang with every 
call was a constant tempta- 
tion to sit in when we 
weren't wanted. We lis- 
tened to other people's con- 
versations when we felt like 
it. It amused us, and why 
shouldn't we? We rented 
our telephone. and we had 
a right to pick it up and 
soak up everything that 
was going through it. 
When the exchange was 
first put in, fifteen years 
ago, more than one Home- 
burg woman used to wash 
her dishes with the tele- 
phone receiver strapped 
tightly to her ear, dropping 
into the conversation when- 
ever she felt that she could 
contribute something of in- 
terest. As for the country 
lines, it was the regular 
thing and nobody minded 
it at all. That was what 
killed the first line out of 
Homeburg. It had four- 
teen subscribers and every 
one was hitched on the same 
wire. For a month every- 
thing went nicely. Then 
old man Miller got mad at 
two neighbors who were 
sort of sizing him up over 
the wire, and quit speaking 
to them. And Mrs. Ames 
was caught gossiping, and 
a quarrel ensued in which 
about half the line took 
part, all being on the wire 
and handy. Young Frank 
Anderson heard Barney De- 
Wolf making an engage- 
ment with his girl, and 
licked Barney. One thing 
led to another until not a 
subscriber would speak to 
another one, and after a 
while the line just naturally pined away. 
Etiquette has tightened up a lot since 
then. Still, we have rubber ears to-day, 
and they cause half the trouble in Home- 
burg. You see, the telephone has entirely 
driven out the back fence as a medium of 
gossip. It offers so much wider oppor- 
tunities. Nowadays it does all the busi- 
ness which begins with: “Don’t breathe 
this to a soul, but I just heard—” and half 
the time some uninvited listener with an 
ear like a graphophone horn is drinking in 
the details, to be published abroad later. 
Mrs. Cal Saunders had our worst case of 
gummy ear up to a couple of years ago, 
and broke up two engagements by listen- 
ing too much. But she doesn’t do it any 
more. Chet Frazier cured her. 
Something had to be done for the good 
of the town and Chet, who lived on the 
same line with her, conceived the plan of 
letting Mrs. Saunders hear something 
worth-while, just to keep her busy and 
happy. So he called up Wimble Horn and 
talked casually until he heard the little 
click which meant that Mrs. Saunders had 
focused her large receptive ear on the 
conversation. Then he told Horn that he 
was going to burn the darn stuff up, trade 
being so bad anyway. Wimble offered 
to help him, and. for three nights they 
talked mysteriously about the crime, 
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mentioning more plotters, while Mrs. Cal 
hung on the line with her eyes bugging 
out, and confided the secret to all the 
friends she had. 3 

Finally on Friday night, Policeman 
Costello, who was in the secret, told Chet 
that the expected had happened and that 
Mrs. Saunders had told him about the 
horrible incendiary plot which was being 
hatched. Saturday night came and Cos- 
tello refused to go to Chet's store unless 
Mrs. Saunders would come and denounce 
the villains, who were among our most 
respected citizens. So Mrs. Saunders 
finally agreed, in fear and trembling, and, 
taking a couple of her firmest friends, she 
led Policeman Costello down to Chet's 
grocery store at midnight, and, sure 
enough, there was a light in the back part. 
Costello burst open the door, and when 
they all rushed down on the scene of the 
crime they found Chet and half a dozen 
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of us manfully smoking up a box of stogies 
which a slick traveling man had unloaded 
on him. Mrs. Saunders insisted a crime 
was about to be committed and got so ex- 
cited she repeated Chet's exact words— 
in the middle of which a great light came 
to her and she said she was going home. 

"[ think you had better," said Chet, 
“апа ГЇЇ tell you something more. You 
listen to other people's affairs more than 
is good for you." 

But she hasn't since. 


OF COURSE you don’t have these 
troubles. But whenever I see New 
York people harboring telephones in their 
homes which absolutely decline to be civil 
till you feed them five cents, I think of our 
Homeburg blessings and am content. Six 
dollars a year buys a telephone at home, 
and about the only families which haven’t 
telephones are a few widows who live 


frugally on nothing a year, and old Mr. 
Stephens, who has one hundred thousand 
dollars loaned out on mortgages and 
spends half an hour picking out the 
biggest eggs whenever he buys half a 
dozen. 

There isn’t a farm in ten miles which 
isn’t connected with the town, and while 
the desk ’phone is a novelty with us and 
we still have to grind away at a handle 
to get Central, we can put just as much 
conversation into the transmitter and take 
just as much out of the receiver as if we 
were connected with a million telephones. 
Our Homeburg 'phones are old-fashioned 
and the lines sound as if eleven million 
bees were holding indignation meetings on 
them, but they have made a big family 
out of three whole counties, and I guess 
they will take care of us all right—so long 
as Carrie holds out and we can keep that 
Sam fellow where he belongs. 


Carrie faithfully pursues him through town and country all day 


FRIENDS OF DAVID GRAYSON: 


WE SHALL MAKE AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCE- 
MENT NEXT MONTH ABOUT DAVID GRAYSON 


Getting Back on Your Game 


EN Jones comes in at night 
with a desperate look in his 
eye, and a large grouch with 
it, barely speaking to his fam- 

ily as he slouches over in the corner out 
of the way, Mrs. Jones knows the answer. 

Five or six years ago she would have 
been badly upset if she had seen her hus- 
band in any such fix. She would have 
been undecided as to whether he had just 
failed in business, or had committed 
murder, or had been poisoned. But hav- 
ing been а “© golf-widow”’ for several years, 
jones doesn't have to tell her that he 
“was badly off his game "—slicing, hook- 
ing, topping, or something else all the 
afternoon. 

This “off his game ailment” is one of 
our most prevalent and obnoxious dis- 
eases. [t claims more victims than any 
other four scourges known. There are 
said to be eight hundred thousand people 
playing golf in the United States now, 
and of this number it is safe to say that 
seven hundred and ninety thousand are 
"'badly off their game" over half the time. 

This state of affairs results from various 
causes. In the first place there is no 
other game in existence where just a 
slight deviation from the right way of 
doing things will result in such damage 
to the play. In baseball, if the swing is 
a trifle late, the player may well hit a 
long double to right field in place of a 
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single to left. But in golf such a swing 
would almost surely bring the ball up in 
some deep trap or in other trouble where 
from one to three shots could be easily lost. 

Then again, a golfer who averages around 
ninety-five for the eighteen holes will 
someday lose control of himself and shoot 
an eighty-four. And from that point on 
"his game"—his regular “game” —is 
eighty-four, as he hunts in vain for some 
remedy to bring him back. As this golfer 
will very probably move back up to 
ninety-five again, he is always «of his 
game" from that point on. 


If some expert could invent sure. 
utting each golfer back on: 


remedies for 
his “рате,” for correcting a slice, a hook, 
or the many other faults which arise, he 
could pick up a million dollars a year. 
He could ask his own price and still get 
all the customers he could look after, 
working twenty-four hours a day at his 
trade. As it is, there are a good many 
suggestions which, if properly tried, will 
be of much help, aid. these are always 
in order. 


Even the Best Go Wrong 


[Lt never forget my own harrowing 
experience last fall at Garden City in 
the Amateur Championship. I had drawn 
a rather fortunate spring and summer and 
had been going at my best since May in 


` 


almost every tournament. So when the 
Amateur Championship came on I had 
fair confidence in my ability to make at 
least a good fight to retain my title. 

And then the unexpected happened. 
It was like being shot from behind! The 
day before the tournament started, be- 
fore the qualifying medal round was to be 
played, my mashie went wrong. Any 
man who knows anything about golf 
knows the importance of this club, the 
big part it plays in the game. It is a 
club vital to success and here, without 
warning, I was playing it all over the 
lot. Nearly every shot I hit twisted and 
spun off at right angles from the correct 
line. I tried every way I knew to correct 
the fault, but without success. 

The next day the medal round started, 
and I’ll never forget that day if I live to 
be five hundred years old. It was the 
longest day I have ever known. Try as I 
would, concentrate as I would, I simply 
couldn't make that mashie work. I was 
out the first nine in forty-four--several 
strokes above what I should have taken. 
I managed to steady down on the home- 
ward journey, and by sinking some long 
putts got a thirty-five, giving me seventy- 
nine for the round. This wasn't so bad, 
but in the afternoon I got steadily worse 
with this club, and finally, when I came 
to the last hole, a short pitch with the 
mashie, I took a seven and was thrown 


GCs who Jerry Travers picks as the greatest golf player in the world, and watch for the answer 


in the November number, together with a full account of his style of play. 


This man went through 


100 grilling matches last summer, over the longest and toughest courses, at a season’s average of 74! 
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into a twelve-man tie for last place. If I 
had missed one of those long putts I got 
down I would have failed to qualify and 
would have been out of the tournament 
then and there. It was the closest call 
I ever expected to have. I managed to 
slip through the next morning, and won 
my first match. But I was still way off 
and the next day I had my hardest battle 
on, a thirty-six-hole match with Francis 
Ouimet, who had been playing brilliantly. 


Finds the Cause 
So LATE that afternoon, I called in 


the services of Bellwood, the Garden 
City professional. He watched me play 
a few shots and then called the turn. I 
thought I had been doing a number of 
things badly, but I was wrong in each 
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guess. My fault lay in the fact that as I 
started my club back I bent my left wrist 
too far, breaking the swing. Almost at 
the top of the swing this left wrist, in 
place of remaining firm, would break in 
toward my body. It was a matter of only 
an inch in the swing but it meant fifty 
yards in direction. 

I went out and practiced early next 
morning, partially corrected the fault, 
which had started to become a fixed habit, 
and managed to win. 

Which reminds me that the best advice 
I can give when one gets suddenly off is 
to look up a competent professional and 
find the cause at once. If I hadn't 
started in correcting that mistake in the 
right way, by another ten days it would 
have been a fixed habit, and I would surely 
have been up against it for many months. 


Then I became ambitious for even more distance and began over- 
swinging—that is, bringing the club too far back and around 


Don't let these bad habits grow on you. 
And don't take it for granted that you 
know enough to correct them unaided. I 
made this mistake in regard to my driv- 
ing. At one time this was one of the 
strongest parts of my game. Then I 
became ambitious for even more distance 
and began over-swinging, that is, bringin 
the club too far back and around. 1 
added distance, but at the expense of 
direction, and before I suddenly realized 
where I stood this over-swinging had 
developed into a steady habit, and it has 
bothered me and affected my game ever 
since. As a result now my hands, drawn 
out of the plane of the swing, are forced 
up, and I am never sure just when I can 
master this fault. I simply waited too 
long before seeking some cure. 


Two Unusual Cases 


"THERE are some features of returning 
to form which are logical, and others 
which are beyond any human reckoning. 
At one time Walter J. Travis, who is 
one of the hardest students of golf that 
ever lived, got badly off his drive. He 
had drawn a spell, as I remember it, of 
topping the ball and there seemed to be 
no remedy in sight. Travis tried out all 
the known systems, and when these failed 
he took the case into his own hands. He 
began to experiment, and finally found 
that he got much better results by only 
partially addressing the ball, that is, in 
pe of placing his club head directly 
ack of the ball on the ground, the back 
swing was started from a less rigid posi- 
tion with the club head still in the air. 
This system is different from any other 
l have ever seen, but it gets the right 
results, as there are very few who are 
any straighter down the course than the 
famous veteran. The logic of this stroke 
seems to be in his case that the club head 
goes through in better shape with less 
tendency to tighten up just before the 
impact. 

Another remarkable case is that of 
James Braid, the great English profes- 
sional. 

Braid had been a fine golfer, but, 
although a big, powerful man, his main 
defect had been inability to get distance 
from the tee. This had cost him heavily, 
as it had put him at a big disadvantage 
when playing against long drivers. e 
had worked upon this fault and tried 
every known system to cure it, without 
success. And then, one morning, starting 
a round, to his great astonishment he 
found that he had overnight added twenty- 
five or thirty yards to his drive. It had 
simply come to him and he could find 
no reason or cause for the sudden change. 
Ever since he has been one of the longest 
drivers in the game, and to this day he 
doesn't know where this extra thirty 
yards down the course came from. 


Three Main Faults 


“THERE are three main causes for 
golfing faults that I have noted in my 
experience with the game. 

[he first is “looking up,” or moving the 
head. 

The second is swaying or shifting the 
body in advance of the arms, thereby 
spoiling the timing of the swing. 

The third is loss of confidence in mak- 
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ing a shot, especially upon the putting 
green. 

The first of these is a combination of 
the physical and the mental. More bad 
shots are made from “looking up’’—not 
looking at the ball—than any other one 
factor. 

The explanation of this fault is an easy 
one: Mind controls muscle, and the 
mind, also, works much faster than the 
hands. At the top of the swing the mind 
has already finished its work in regard to 
hitting the ball and has moved on ahead 
to the bunker to be carried or the green 
to be reached. And the mind, being in 
control of the situation and working faster 
than the hands, sends the head flying up 
in an effort to follow the flight of the ball 
even before it has been struck. The 
result is disaster. As the head comes up 
the club is jerked from the plane of its 
swing and the shot wrecked to a certainty. 


Suggesting a Remedy 


x: YES I know," says the average golfer, 

“that I ought to look at the ball. 
But how can I make myself look at it? 
I've made up my mind to look at the ball 
on shot after shot, only to find my head 
still jerked up in the same old way. What 


. can Î do to cure this fault?” 


I know of but one answer, and that is 
the practice of concentration. Most 
golfers are willing enough to practice 
physically, but they never think of prac- 
pon mentally. Practice controlling your 
mind just as you practice swinging a 
club; practice keeping your mind on the 
ball as well as your eye; practice forgetting 
that any space exists beyond the ball, 
and practice the thought that your work 
is done when you get the ball away from 
that one small spot. How many golfers 
practice concentration? Not one out of 
a hundred. They expect it to develop 
naturally, and such a thing doesn't de- 
velop without aid any more than a swing 
would develop. 


Hard Work 


I KNOW how hard this practice is. I 
have always thought that but for break- 
ing this cardinal precept I might have 
had a very good chance to beat Hilton in 
1911 at Apawamis—when the English 
champion carried away our chief Amateur 
trophy. . 

In the morning round over the first 
eighteen holes I had been playing badly 
and finished four down. | ds Je in- 
cluding Hilton, considered the match all 
in d over. But in the afternoon I 
started with a rush and won the first 
three holes, leaving myself only one down 
and well within reach. At the next hole 
I had an easy two-foot putt to make to 
win my fourth straight hole and square 
the match. 

I have always thought that if I had 
made that putt the odds would have been 
in my favor. Now in putting I make it a 
set rule to look at the ball until my club 
has struck the spot I am looking at. I 
have been able to do this by constant 
practice of concentration. But on this 
occasion I had a down-hill putt and I was 
over-anxious. And just before my club 
struck the ball I looked up, pushed the 
ball to the right of the cup and missed 
the shot. This upset me for a moment 


and I topped my drive at the next hole, 
losing it. The combination, coming sud- 
denly, restored Hilton’s confidence, which 
had been ebbing away, and he got going 
again with the result that I was beaten 
three and two. 


Two Other Faults 


s BU" suppose I am slicing, or hooking?” 

queries the duffer. “How am I to 

that? Just looking at the ball won’t 
oit. 

Well, looking at the ball will help. But 
the main fault here is bad timing, which 
results mostly from letting the body get 
away from control. 

And in this connection I would like to 
add a tip—most golfers are too ambitious. 
They want to do all the work themselves, 
with their arms and body and feet and 
head, leaving nothing for the club. Now 
the club has its part in the game. It has 


its work to do just as well as the hands. 
So why not let it do its share of the 
labor? 

Too many golfers bring into play entirely 
too many muscles. On short shots make 
the stroke as simple as possible, using 
only the hands and arms, keeping the 
body out of it. On longer shots let the 
tine and club do more work, and the body 
ess. 

In other words, practice playing the 
shot in easier, simpler fashion, without 
all that unnecessary lunge and twist. 
Let the arms pull the body through, in 
place of the body pushing the arms 
through—which latter is the worst thing 
in the world for timing. 

These are faults that should be cor- 
rected by a visit to a professional, for, 
as I remarked before, if left too long they 
develop into fixed habits. I know the case 
of one golfer who was a club champion and 
a state champion. He had been playing 


More bad shots are made from ‘‘looking up’’—not 
looking at the ball—than any other one factor 
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golf for over ten years and had fallen into 
a steady, even game. He was especially 
dependable with the wood. And then, 
almost imperceptibly, he began to break 
his swing at the top. The fault gradually 
became worse, until he was pushing his 
hands a foot out of the right plane at the 
top of his swing and he soon was unable 
to hit a ball off the tee. 

This player then called in the club pro- 
fessional, but found by that time the habit 
had become fixed. The man worked for 
over a year, practicing steadily with- 
out helping his case. He seemed to be 
hypnotized. With no ball to hit at, his 
swing was perfect. But the moment the 


rofessional placed a ball on the tee his 
fondle would push the club up over his 
head and wreck the stroke. Ti he profes- 
sional finally gave him up in despair. 
The golfer at last corrected the fault by 
practicing driving with first his left hand 
and then his right, and by then going 
back to a half-swing, extending it gradu- 
ally. But he had two years of nightmare 
before he got going again. 


The Matter of Confidence 


ETTING back on one's confidence is 
even more important than getting 
back on one's game. 


And in this phase 


My fault lay in the fact that as I started my club 
back, I bent my left wrist too far, breaking the swing 


of golf come the most interesting cases 
connected with the game. Confidence, 
or lack of confidence, making or breaking 
a player, may come or go at a single shot. 
In this connection the case of Walter 
J. Travis at Sandwich in 1904 is an inter- 
esting example. г 
Travis had gone over to compete in 
the British Amateur Championship, but 
across the water he wasn’t given a look-in. 
No one thought he had a chance. He had 
been playing good golf, but about ten 
days before the tournament started he 


„suddenly went wrong in his putting. 


Having always been a good putter, 
and knowing the value a putting in 
tournament play, this was a hard Blow 
to the American's hope and dream. He 
worked for hours, tried out various stances 
and various grips and all the methods in 
sight, without effect. The day of the 
first competitive match in championship 
play drew on, and yet Travis was still 
floundering. He was unable to lay an 
approach putt close or to sink a short 
one. Something had happened to break 
that mystic link which joined confidence 
with his play. And then, on the day of 
the tournament, he threw aside his own 
putter in disgust and borrowed one from 
an American friend. 

The first putt he tried for went down 
with a cluck. And from that point on 
Travis gave the greatest exhibition of 
putting any tournament has ever seen. 
He simply walked through the field of 
England's best, and he turned the trick 
by sinking the most wonderful putts that 
England had ever seen. A fifteen-footer 
was dead easy. He got most of the twenty- 
footers and, strange to say, about the 
only putts of any sort that he missed were 
the wee ones that he should have holed 
easily. Travis met Blackwell in the final 
round and literally putted him to death. 
Blackwell would be five feet from the 
cup in three and Travis twenty feet in 
three. Travis would then sink his twenty- 
footer for a four and the shock would 
upset the Englishman, who very often 
missed. 

What had happened? Nothing except 
that Travis had suddenly recovered his 
confidence with a ncw putter. 


Another Common Fault 
"THERE is still another mistake which 


I have noted frequently while watch- 
ing others play over various courses. And 
this fault is especially common among the 
so-called duffers. 

You see them playing up and down 
the course, missing their iron shots, 
topping most of them, and wondering 
what on earth has happened. It’s quite 
easy to detect the cause. When they 
want to get the ball up in the air, in 
place of letting the club, which is built 
for that purpose, do the work, they at- 
tempt to get the ball up by jerking their 
hands up as if they were doing the lifting. 
The iron face of a mashie, mashie-nib- 
lick, jigger, and mid-iron is constructed 
for the purpose of getting the ball in 
the air. 

Ifthe club head comes through properly 
the ball will rise in the proper way. But 
a big section of the golfing clan doesn't 
seem to appreciate this. They feel that 
they must snap their wrists up as the 
club head meets the ball, to get the ball 
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up. This is almost sure to result in a 
topped shot—certainly in a bad one. So, 
when you have a spell of topping with 
your irons, recall this, and begin to let 
the club head do the lifting. Let the 
club head go on through, and by no 
means make any attempt to jerk the ball 
up from its lie. This is a notorious fault 
and one that will bear watching, for it 
spoils many a shot in the course of a 
season, almost as many as looking up or 
shifting the body into poor timing. 


A Useful Hint 
ONE of the main things for a golfer to 
r 


emember in starting to get back on 
his game is that golf, above all other 
things in the world, is a game of infi- 
nite patience. 

Those who expect too much, who are 
looking for quick returns, worry too much, 
get peevish and finally careless. In place 
of working more easily than usual and 
with more thought, they hit harder and 
harder, and let their tempers wreck their 
judgment. The only chance a golfer has 
to correct a fault is to secure the proper 
instruction, and then work at his come- 
back with patience and with deliberate 
thought. It is impossible to say how many 
golfers have been ruined by expecting too 
much in too short a time, and then letting 
discouragement set in. 

I was playing in a two-ball match one 
day with a veteran golfer. We passed 
another golfer on the course who had 
been playing less than a year. We were 
right at him when he stepped up to a 
pitch shot over the bunker and then 
foozled, with the result that he carried 
nicely into trouble. 

The aftermath was an explosion. He 
threw his club after the ball and began 
to get profane in about five languages at 
the same time. 

When he had finished his long list of 
expletives my friend the veteran player 
simply said: “What’s the kick? You 
didn’t expect to make a good shot, did 
you?” 

And the profanity started all over again. 
But that was the trouble. The duffer saw 
no reason why he shouldn’t make that 
shot like an Evans. And when he failed, 
instead of realizing that it was only natu- 
ral that a beginner should miss a hard 
pitch shot of that type, he immediately 
flew into a frenzy, and more than prob- 
ably got worse and worse. Suppose, in 
place of losing control of his temper there, 
that he had taken things as a matter of 
course and put the same amount of 
energy in studying just what he had done 
wrong, and' in thinking of some way to 
correct the fault. He would not only 
have found greater pleasure in the game 
but he would have begun to improve 
beyond the average. 

] cite this case because it is illustrative 
of a big body of golfers, an amazing 
percentage. Here we have a game that 
requires more calmness, judgment, stolid- 
ity, and control than any other game 
ever known—for the player here is at all 
times playing against himself—his own 
weakness. And yet we have thousands 
of players trying to learn it with frazzled 
nerves, with their tempers unleashed, 
with their judgment wrecked, simply be- 
cause they haven't been able to control 
themselves, and all the while they are 


wondering why it is they don't improve 
and why it is they can’t possibly “get 
back on their game.” How can a man 
get back to a given point when he starts 
in exactly the opposite direction. from 
that point? He might possibly do so by 
traveling around the world, but in no 
other way. 

Any man with an average athletic tend- 
ency can get back on his game in golf if 
he will only follow a few set rules and 
regulations: 

Ifhewillfirst seek competentinstruction. 

If he will then practice concentration, 
and practice thoroughly the art of think- 
ing how the stroke should be played. 


If he will practice control of his temper 
and his judgment and will keep a clear 
head, working with patience and calm- 
ness. 

I know this is easier to write than it is 
to do. But if a golfer finds it beyond his 
mental powers to follow this route he is 
in for a hard time of it, unless he is an 
exceptional genius, and he is quite sure 
to find that he will spend the greater part 
of his time “all off his game, simply 
unable to get going again." Life for 
him then will be just one alibi after an- 
other. He had better quit the sport en- 
tirely, and save his own nerves and the 
nerves of his friends. 


Lifting the ball with the body and arms 
—not letting the club do the lifting 
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Boston Blackie Stories 


By No. 6606 


A Thief’s Daughter 


N A WABASH AVENUE flat in 
Chicago, Boston Blackie and К.Ү. 
Lewes lay beside their opium lay- 
out. Both were ill at ease. Their 
two companions, “ Jimmy the Joke," and 
the “Cushions” Kid, who completed the 
roster of Blackie's safe-cracking “mob,” 
were missing, and when an opium smoker 
neglects his regular hour for the pipe 
something is seriously wrong. A series 
of daring and successful robberies in the 
West had made Blackie and his men a 
prize long and eagerly sought by the 
police. Having sold their stolen. gems 
to a New York “fence,” they still were 
forced to lie hidden, scarcely daring to 
show their faces in any city in the 
country. Blackie let one of his pills 
burn, a certain sign of keen anxiety. 

" [t's a ‘pinch’ sure or they would have 
been here long ago," he grumbled. "I'll 
give them one more hour; then we'll have 
to get busy." 

"Listen," Lewes whispered, raising 
himself on his elbow. 

A key turned in the street door and a 
man commenced to climb the stairs. - 

“It’s no ‘copper,’ Blackie, it's the 
Joke,” said Lewes with a sigh of relief, 
dropping back on his pillow. “The boys 
are all right." 

“ Jimmy's alone. Cushions is pinched,” 
contradicted the chief. 

тту gave the opium fiends’ rap—the 
satety signal of the underworld—then 
unlocked the door and entered. 

“The Kid's 'yaffled'," he announced 
laconically. “Two ‘dicks’ [detectives] on 
West Madison Street got him. Hurry 
me up some ‘hop,’ K.Y., I'm half dead 
with a ‘habit’.” 

Blackie looked glum. 

“Was it a rap or just a pick-up?" he 
asked when Jimmy had eased his tortured 
physique with a couple of pills. Among 
thieves a definite accusation is a "rap." 
A “pick-up” is an arrest merely on sus- 
picion for purposes of investigation, and 
without any certain knowledge of wrong- 
doing behind it. 

“just a pick-up, I think,” replied 

immy. “We were coming out of Big 

ike’s saloon over on the West Side. 
The Kid was a step ahead of me. As we 
went out the door he turned and ducked 
back into the saloon, signing coppers 
to me.” 

“We’ve all told him a hundred times 
to walk right Re a dick without batting 
an eye once he has been seen," put in 
Lewes in exasperation. 

“T know, but the Kid didn’t stop to 
think," said the Joke. I stepped out 
past them and bought a pack of cigarettes 
across the street. They didn't pay any 
attention to me, but followed Cushions 
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and collared him in the back room. 
After a little talk on the corner, they 
called the wagon and took him over to 
Desplaines Street." 

“Did he have a ‘rod’ [revolver] or any- 
thing on him?" asked Blackie. 

“Not a thing. He was as clean as a 
whistle," replied the Joke. 

* He's got to be sprung to-night,” said 
the chief. “It won't do to let those ‘fly 
mugs’ get to studying him too closely.” 


LACKIE rose and went to the tele- 

phone. He called up the residence of 
an attorney, noted from coast to coast 
as the best "fixer" in Chicago. It was 
late at night. 

“Hello! Is that you, Bob?” he began 
when the connection. was complete. 
“Glad I caught you in. This is Boston 
Blackie. . . . Didn't know I was in 
town, eh? Well, you're no worse off 
than the coppers, at that. . .. No, no, 
we're not here for business. Just a 
little pleasure trip. Suppose you're as 
strong as ever over at Desplaines Street? 
e.. You can square anything short of 
murder, and maybe that. Well, Bob, 
this isn't anything serious. Just a pick- 
up. One d ny mob was grabbed by a 
couple of dicks in. Big Mike's place to- 
night. How much to put him on the 
street? . . . All right, a hundred goes, 
but to-morrow morning won't do. 
want him sprung now—yjust as soon as 
a taxi will land you over in the Cap's 
office. What's that? . . . Sure, this is 
a one-party private "phone. Do you 
think I’m from Newton, Kansas? . .. 
A century and a half to spring him to- 
night, eh? ГИ call that before you raise 
it to two hundred dollars. . . . №, I 
don't know what name he gave. The 
Cushions Kid is the man I want. You 
remember him. He was with me when 
we met you over in K. C. [Kansas City] 
a year ago. Good-by, Bob, and, say, 
not a word to the Cap about who the Kid 
is, or that I'm in town, or you'll find his 

rice will rise. ’Phone me when the 
Kid is out. Sure, the dough will be at 

our office at noon to-morrow. Good- 

» 

Blackie hung up the telephone and 
dropped back on the bunk perfectly 
content. This was a simple business 
transaction, too ordinary in his circle to 
be worth discussing. In this cavalier 
fashion the underworld and the police too 
often call a truce to their mutual ad- 
vantage while the great American public 
pays the bill. . . 

Two hours later Cushions appeared at 
the apartment, red-faced and sheepish. 
Lewes glared at him stonily, Jimmy 
grinned, but it was at Blackie the culprit 


looked for a verdict on his escapade. 
The chief's face was inscrutable. The 
ey MEN himself on the pallet, eager for 
a pill. 

‘Gee, I’m glad I’m here,” he said to 
cover his confusion. "I'm dead for a 
smoke. ['d have given a hundred case 
note to have been here when they had 
me locked up in the ‘can’.” 

* You're cheap," said Lewes pointedly. 
“A hundred case note, eh? Why, it cost 
us a hundred and fifty ‘meg’ [dollars] for 
the pleasure of your company here to- 
night, just because you couldn't look a 
dick in the eye." The boy flushed 
angrily. : 

"Nix on the heavy talk, K.Y.,” said 
Blackie, intervening in time to prevent 
an angry retort from the youngster. “We 
all make mistakes. Cushions sees where 
he was wrong. The lesson is cheap at 
one hundred and fifty dollars. I heard 
they had St. Louis Fat in the tanks, Kid. 
Did you see anything of him?” 

"Not a glim," answered Cushions, 
grateful for Blackie's intercession. “The 
*can' was filled with a lot of bums and 
a couple of cheap 'guns' [pickpockets]. 
There wasn't a ‘grifter’ [thief] in the 
piace thiar any of us would take a drink 
with. 

The underworld, as well as the Four 
Hundred, has its social strata with the 
lines of demarcation as plainly drawn 
and as hard to cross. 


“THERE was an old gray-haired ‘moll’ 
[woman] wine-bum brought in that 
I would have picked for a partner as soon 
as any of that mob of door-mat grifters," 
continued Cushions. "Say, she sure 
could swear faster than a copper can run, 
and she wasn't bashful about talking to 
'em either, what I mean. She howled out 
that her name was Mary Harris so that 
they could hear her over the river, and 
gabbled about Dayton Tom and—" 

“Said her name was Mary Harris and 
talked of Dayton Tom, eh?" interrupted 
Blackie with the far-away reminiscent look 
in his eyes that showed that the remark 
had carried him back to days long past. 
"Poor Mary! So that's what came to 
Mary Harris—a wine-bum, lying like a 
beast on a stinking jail floor while a gang 
of half-wise kids poke fun at her. Now, 
there was a time—but that was ten, yes, 
all of fifteen years ago. What changes 
time makes. It’s a good thing we can't 
look into the future. Who knows where 
or what we'll be fifteen or even five years 
from now?" 

“Was she really Dayton Tom's girl?” 
queried Cushions interestedly. “He came 
before my time, but I’ve always heard 
him spoken of as a classy man.” 
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“Not his girl. She is his daughter," 
corrected Blackie. "She's only about 
thirty-five now, although I suppose she 
looks fifty. When our kind hits the to- 
boggan and lands in the gutter time isn't 
counted in years. When she was eight- 
een, any one of us would have walked 
from Hyde Park to Pullman if Mary had 
said the word. She was twenty when 
we met in the dock in the West Side 
Court in Denver. That was the last 
time I've heard of her until to-night. 
Boys, she did a thing that day that en- 
titles her forever to the respect of any 
man who calls himself a ‘right’ thief." 

As was his custom, Blackie signed for 
a couple of extra pills before beginning his 
story. A strangely twisted code of honor 
had Boston Blackie, master thief, but he 
lived up to it and so, as he continued the 
history of the drunken pariah, his voice 
was softened by the depth of his feeling 
for the woman who, also, had a code 
which she held inviolate. 


"MARY HARRIS is the daughter of 
Dayton Tom, one of the old guard 
Her mother was— 
but there's no use calling names. She's 
dead, let her name rest,” he began. 
“There never was a sweeter, a cleverer, 
nor a prettier girl than little Mary in the 
days when Tom lived like a prince on the 
thousands he made, selling anything from 
the United States Mint to the City Park 
to rubes from the Dakotas. The girl’s 
arents were thieves. She was born in 
hony Nick's hop joint right here in 
Chicago, and from the day she was able 
to talk she was taught to hate a copper 
and love a thief. When she was twelve 
years old she was the swellest little hop 
chef in the country. She never burnt a 
pill and never handed you a green one. 
Quick! Say, boys, she could take a 
man’s ‘habit’ off quicker than the Joke, 
and he's as fast a hop cook as you will 
find nowadays. Many and many a time 
I have lain in Dayton's flat out on 
Wentworth Avenue talking business with 
old Tom, while Mary 'cheffed' us up real 
‘lt yuen’ [first grade opium], the like of 
which isn't to be had now. Tom taught 
her to smoke, of course, but she was a 
strange kid even as a child. Pearl, her 
mother, was dead, and Mary kept house 
and bossed the old man as her mother 
used to do. But, though she was around 
the layout seven days a week, she never 
smoked but a few pills—never enough to 
get a habit. She's the only woman I 
ever knew that hop couldn't ruin. 
“Tom used to brag to the bunch that 
he was going to make her the classiest 
con woman that ever played a ‘mark.’ 
She would have been a wonder, too, if 
she had been a thief at heart, as she 
figured to be by birth, environment, and 
training. But she wasn't. When she 
had finished cooking hop for us, she'd 
pull out a library book about Joan of Arc 
or Charlotte Corday, who killed one of 
the leaders of the French Revolution for 
the sake of France and then went to the 
guillotine with a smile on her lips. Tom 
let her go for schooling to a woman who 
gave private lessons to those able to pay 
for them, and by the time Mary was 
seventeen she was a well-read, educated 
voung woman that no man could ever 
have been ashamed of as a wife. Don't 
think that none of Tom's friends ever 


among 'con' men. 


asked her, either. She refused a dozen 
of the best money-makers this country 
ever saw in our line. She was gentle as 
a kitten and as kind as a mother to them 
all, but when she had said ‘No,’ they knew 
she meant it. She was a strange girl, 
and had us all guessing. 

* Now, don't misunderstand me. There 
was nothing of the copper about her. 
You couldn't get a word out of her that 
would have hurt one of us for all the 
money ever coined. She was as right 
a girl as ever lived, but she wouldn't 
steal. 

“You’ve got your code of right and 
wrong, Dad, and I've got mine,' she used 
to say when Tom would argue with 
her. 'You do what you think is right, 
and I'll do the same. That's only fair. 
I don't ask you to turn square and you 
mustn't ask me to turn thief, because I 
won't. 

“Then she would kiss him and go on 
reading one of her everlasting histories. 
Long before this time she had cut out 
hop absolutely. She still cooked for us 
when Tom asked her, but she never 
touched a pill herself. If there is any 
harder test for will power, you'll have to 
show it to me. 


A [Т WAS an open book to me for a long 

time as to what was going to happen 
eventually. I was smoking with Iom 
the day she told him. She came in, 
and we both noticed that her eyes were 
brighter than usual and her cheeks had 
more color. 

"'What you been doing, Honey, to 
bring that flush in your cheeks?’ Tom 
asked. He idolized her. She dropped 
down beside the layout and took the pipe 
from him. 

"*Let me cook you a couple of pills, 
Dad,’ she said, ‘then I've got something 
to tell уои.’ She cheffed him up three or 
four and laid down the pipe. 

“I’m going away, Daddy,’ she said, 
and there was a quiver in her voice. ° 
can't ever cook another pill for you. 
Im going to Denver. I was married 
this afternoon. My husband is waiting 
for me now. I’ve come up to say good- 
by to my old Dad.' 

“*Married!’ cried Tom, jumping up. 
‘Surely, girl, you haven't fallen for that 
Kokomo Kid that has been hanging 
around here the last few weeks?" 

“No, Dad, she said. ‘I’m not a 
thief, and I couldn't marry a thief. I've 
married a straight man. I’m the wife of 
Willard Harris. He's the brother of 
Miss Harris, my teacher. He's cashier 
of a real estate firm in Denver, and we're 
going West to-night. I’m sorry to leave 

ou, Daddy, but I couldn't stand this 
life any longer, and Will loves me and 
we're going to have a home and honest 
money to live on, and—and—every thing 
that I've dreamed of all these years.’ 

“While a bunch of us crooks had been 
lying around that flat letting her cook 
hop for us that girl had been dreaming 
of a home, decent and honest, and a 
husband who was square. Women are 
all beyond understanding, but she was the 
strangest and the rightest of them all, for 
say what you will, being ‘right’ is, after 
А living ир to what your heart tells 
you you ought to do. 

“Dayton Tom raved and stormed. He 
swore he'd rather see her dead than the 


wife of a square man. Tom loved his 
girl and he loved his business, and he 
didn't believe a man could be a man 
unless he was a thief—and a good one. 

“Why, this rube husband of yours will 
turn you out in the street when he finds 
out you are the daughter of a thief, 
brought up in a hop joint, and serve you 
right, too!’ he screamed. 

“You surely didn’t suppose I hadn't 
told him,’ she answered. ill knows all 
about me, and is satisfied as long as I go 
out to Denver with him and give up all 
this sort of thing forever. And, Dad, 
because I know I’m doing right I’ve 
agreed, and I’m going to do it. Oh, 
Daddy, wish me happiness, please, please, 
as I wish it to you. We have to separate. 
Don’t let it be with anger between us.’ 

“T slipped on my overcoat, shook her 
by the hand, and told her what I wished 
her. Then I left the two there together, 
both crying. She went West that night, 
and Dayton Tom was never the same 
man afterward. 


“TWO YEARS passed before I landed 
in Denver. i was traveling with 
‘Red’ Martin's mob. That always was а 
hoodoo town for me and, sure enough, we 
hadn’t been there two weeks till I was 
inside looking out—through the bars. 
They didn't have the goods on me, and 
the mob had plenty of ‘fall dough’ 
[money for lawyers] so I didn't worry. 
I knew it was only a matter of lying in 
the county jail a couple of months. I 
had neither seen nor heard of Mar 
Harris since that night out at old Tom's 
flat back in Chicago. One day, when 
they took me over to court to continue 
my case, the sheriff brought in a girl and 
put her in the prisoners’ dock with me. 
didn’t turn round to look at her, for it’s 
tough enough for a woman to be in a 
place like that without having a lot of 
near-convicts staring at her. It wasn't 
but a minute till she leaned forward and 
whispered to me. 

“Don’t you remember me, Blackie?’ 
she asked; ‘or are you trying to cut те?’ 

“I turned round, Sun кы) for I didn't 
know a woman in the town, and there sat 
Mary Harris, trying hard to smile. She 
was as pretty as ever, but one look was 
enough to show how things had been 
going with her. Disappointment and 
unhappiness and something else I didn’t 
understand then were written in every 
line of her face. We commenced to talk 
in the old silent lip language her father 
had taught her. 

“*What’s wrong, Mary?’ I asked. ‘I 
wouldn’t have been surprised to see you 
up at the Brown Palace, but you sure 
look out of place here.’ 

"'Haven't you seen the papers, 
Blackie?’ she asked. ‘If you haven't, 
you're about the only person in Denver 
who don't know the story.’ 

“*They don’t let us have the papers 
in the jail. What's the “гар”? I queried. 

“*They say I stole five thousand dol- 
lars from the safe of a real estate office 
where my hus—where Mr. Harris works,’ 
she answered. I saw her lips tremble. 
She could scarcely form the words. 

"'[t's a wrong steer. You didn't do 
it, of course, returned. ‘But why 
don’t that man of yours get busy and 
bail you our?’ 

“Ive admitted stealing that money, 


“I left the two there together, both crying. 
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She went West that 


night, and Dayton Tom was never the same man afterward” 


Blackie, and there isn’t any chance for 
me to get out. I’m bound for the peni- 
tentiary. PIl be just a number in an- 
other week.’ 

“һаг” I cried, speaking out loud in 
my surprise. 'You don't mean to say 
you've turned crooked after all? Im 
awfully sorry, Mary. Why didn't you 
let some of us know? Any of the old 
Wentworth Avenue gang would have 
put you in right with a mob strong 


enough to protect you from this sort of 
thing.’ 

** * I'm not a thief, Blackie,’ she said so 
slowly I thought she was going to make 
every word her last. ‘I’m as straight as 
I was that night I parted from Dad in 
Chicago. I’ve been square and I’ve 
made as hard a fight as a woman can for 
the sort of a home I always dreamed 
about. But fate is too strong. I'm 
beaten. Im the daughter of a thicf, 


branded now a thief myself and bound 
for the penitentiary. Everything I ever 
hoped for is impossible forever. Dad 
always used to tell the boys to be game 
when trouble came. 1 guess that's about 
all there is left for me to do. But some- 
times life seems very, very difficult and 
unjust, for, Blackie, I did try so hard to 
make those dreams come true.’ 
"*You've admitted. stealing the coin 
and are bound for the "stir," but yet 
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you're innocent,’ I repeated, stupid with 
astonishment. 
square?" . 

“Her case went over till the next day 
just then, and before she could answer 
the deputy came for her. She dropped 
her veil over her face and nodded a yes 
to me. There were tears on her cheeks 
as she passed. 


* AS SOON as I got back to the jail I 

slipped a guard a dollar bill and 
told him to get me a paper with the story 
of the Harris case in ıt. When it came I 
found what I was looking for spread all 
over the first page, with Mary's picture 
in the center. Five thousand dollars had 
been taken from the cash drawer in 
charge of Willard Harris, who handled 
the Bemis collections. Detectives and a 
member of the firm confronted Harris at 
his home. He was livid with fear and 
seemed to show every evidence of guilt, 
so they were about to take him to the 
City Prison when his wife interrupted 
proceedings and prevented a terrible 
mistake. 

“Will she said, according to the 
paper ‘you have taunted me with 

eing the daughter of a thief and of an 
opium smoker. Well, I am. Now, I’m 
going to show you what the daughter of 
a thief can do.’ She turned to the 
detectives. ‘I stole that money. He is 
innocent. I took it from the safe in his 
office while he was busy in another part 
of the room. Now, take me to prison.’ 

“*She’s got the five thousand dollars 
in the Planters Bank,’ said her husband. 
‘I’ve tried to make her give me the 
тү but she refuses?  . · 

“The girl turned оп. him like a flash, 
the paper said, sneering at the trembling 
man. MG 

“*You couldn't wait for me to tell 
them, could you, you poor, pitiful jelly- 
fish,’ she cried, ‘and I once thought you 
were a man! I was brought up among 
thieves, as you have so often told me, 
but you're not fit to wash their clothes. 
The money is not in the bank. I drew 
it out and sent it away yesterday so you 
couldn't get your dirty hands on it.’ 

“The paper went on to give Mary a 
terrible roast. It talked about heredity 
and how Harris had taken the girl from 
the gutter, given her a good home and 
tried to make an honest, decent woman of 
her, only to have her rob his employers 
and then abuse him vilely. The captain 
of detectives called her the most brazen 
and cold-blooded criminal he had ever 
seen. She flatly refused to tell what she 
had done with the money, which really 
had been drawn from the bank as she 
said, and when told she was sure to go to 
the penitentiary she said she hoped it 
would be soon, for then she wouldn't ever 
have to see her husband again. The police 
had not been able to get the slightest trace 
of the missing money after it had been 
given to her by the paying teller. 

“The whole business was like a cocaine 
dream to me. I couldn't figure it out. 
I knew Mary was innocent, for she said 
so and she wasn't the kind to lie to her 
father’s pal, and yet she admitted her 
guilt and she really did draw the money 
from the bank." 

“T'll bet that she and her husband 
planned the job together, and then when 
the ‘rumble’ came the man backed out 


‘Is that’ right—on the 


and let her shoulder all the blame," said 
Cushions as Blackie paused to smoke a 
ill. 
д ** You'll have to guess again,” continued 
Blackie. “Have you forgotten that Mary 
said she was not a thief? I puzzled over 
the business all night and ended just 
where I began. 
* Next day she was in court again. 
“Гуе seen the papers, Mary. Ex- 
plain this Chinese puzzle and maybe 
there will be a way out. If money will 
help any, you’re welcome to my roll.’ 
“Thanks, Blackie, but you can’t aid 
me. No one can,’ she told me. ‘But 
I want you to do mea favor. As soon as 
ou get out, get into communication with 
Dad and tell him I sent a package with 
five thousand dollars in bills in it to his 
address in Butte. I couldn’t register it 


for fear they would trace it. Be sure he 
gets that package. Then you can tell 
him what I'll tell you now. I want him to 


know that I’ve been ‘right’ with everybody. 
It will be some comfort to me to know 
that he knows the truth while I’m doing 
my time, as the boys used to say. 


“MHE MAN I married is a gambler— 
one of the kind that always gets 
lucked. I knew I had made a mistake 
fore we had been married six months, 
but like the old California squaw-man 
used to say, "I stuck by what I done." 
I tried to be a good wife. I tried to make 
a home for us. I tried to stifle my heart- 
ache and disappointment as one by one 
my dreams turned to ashes. .I was de- 
termined not to let our marriage fail, but 
the fight was hopeless. Will gambled 
away his salary and often we scarcely had 
enough to eat, for I would not run into 
debt. I economized in every possible 
way, but the more I saved the more he 
gambled. I tried to turn him away from 
cards, but he only taunted me with being 
a gutter girl and said he didn't need any 
lectures from a convict's daughter and 
that I would be doing time myself if he had 


not protected me by giving me his name, 


which was too good for me. 

*"[hat was the way things stood two 
months ago, when Dad went through 
here. Yes, I saw him, but I didn't let 
him know what a wreck I'd made of my 
life. I didn't tell him that after all I 
had married a thief at heart, but one who 
didn't have the nerve to steal. Dad was 
on his way to Butte and he left the mob's 
“fall dough" with me. He asked me to 
bank it and hold it subject to his order 
in case any of his men got into trouble. 
I couldn't refuse, and I didn't see any 
harm in it anyway. 

“*There wasn't any till one night Will 
came back from the races after losing a 
whole month's pay. He was in a nasty 
mood, and I was half crazy with worry, 
not knowing what we were going to live 
on. In rummaging around in my desk 
he found the bank book showing the 
deposit of five thousand dollars in my 
name. He came to me with it, his eyes 
ablaze with hope. I hadn't told him 
about it before, for I knew he would try 
to get it to gamble on. І told him the 
money was my father's and explained 
what it was for—that fall dough is sacred 
among thieves except in case of trouble. 
] told him that if it were mine I would 
give it to him gladly; but I said we would 
be worse than the thieves he was always 


. Shoulders. 


taunting me about if we used their money 
which might save them from the peni- 
tentiary. He wouldn’t listen to me. 
He pleaded for the money like a child 
and even threatened me. He had a 
“tip” for the next day, and if I would 
only give him one thousand dollars we 
could put it back in twenty-four hours 
and have the winnings for ourselves. I 
knew he was in the hands of a gang of 
“touts” and told him so. Then he cursed 
me and stormed out of the house, sayin 
he would get the money whether I like 
it or not. 

"*[ was afraid he might try to forge 
my name to a check, so І went down in 
the morning and drew out the money 
after waiting all night in vain for him 
to return. f he next night I sent the 
package to my father with an excuse. I 
had an intuition that in doing so I was 
saving myself from a great temptation. 


“I DIDN'T see Will for three days— 

not until the night I branded myself 
a thief. He came slinking into the house 
like a whipped dog. His face was so 
haggard and his eyes so bloodshot I 
feared he was sick. He threw down his 
coat and hat and caught me by the 
His nails cut till the blood 
came, but he didn't know it. 

«04 Гуе got to have that money now, 
at once," he cried incoherently. “I’m 
ruined unless I get it before they count 
the cash at the оћсе in the morning. I'm 
five thousand dollars short. I lost one 
thousand dollars the day after I left here. 
Two thousand dollars more went yester- 
day, and the rest to-day. It’s up to you to 
save me or see me go to jail.” 

**** [ can’t give it to you, Will, it's gone," 
I answered. I began to cry. 

*** You lie" he shouted at me. “If 
you don't give it to me, I'll kill myself 
here, now. I can't stand prison and the 
disgrace of everything that will be in the 
papers. You've got to save me, do vou 
hear? You're a fine sort of a wife to 
hesitate when your husband is in a fix 
like this. Why did I ever marry a 
woman like you?" 

“1 didn't know what to do or say. 
The blow was too much for me and I 
broke down completely. If the money 
had still been in my possession I might 
have yielded. I don't know what I 
would have done. But it was gone, and 
I dared not tell him so, for I really feared 
he would kill himself if he knew. He 
cursed and raved at me and accused me 
of wanting to see him in prison so that I 
would be rid of him and free to return 
to my old life and friends. I was wild 
with fear and anguish. I prayed for 
guidance—for some way to save him. 
Then the door bell rang. He wanted to 
hide up-stairs, but I pushed him back into 
the parlor and opened the door. In 
walked his employer and the detectives. 
The shortage had been discovered. I 
tried to brace Will up by talking but his 
face would have betrayed him anywhere. 
They accused him of the theft and he 
only mumbled clumsy denials. He was 
scarcelv able to talk, he was so unnerved. 

“*T could have saved him if I had kept 
that money of Dad's. In sending it 
away I had taken on myself the burden 
of freeing him some other way. Не was 
rght when he said it was my duty to 

(Continued on page 91) 
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By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


RESS rehearsal was called at mid- 
night, as two of the principals 
were playing in other theaters. 
There was an air of suspense 
and confusion on the stage, where the new 
sets were being put up, which threw Jarvis 
into a cold sweat of terror. It only added 
one degree to Bamby's mounting excite- 
ment. She and Jarvis made their way 
to the front of the house, where Mr. 
Frohman, the leader of the orchestra, and 
a few other people interested in the pro- 
duction, were assembled. 

“I never realized before how many 

eople, how much work and money and 

вн. go into the production of the 
simplest comedy for one night’s amuse- 
ment,” she said to Mr. Frohman. 

“And yet managers are always blamed 
because they don’t take more chances on 
new playwrights,” he smiled. 

“Jarvis looks as if he were walking to 
the guillotine, doesn’t he?”’ 

“Te is a strain, isn’t it, Jocelyn? You 
get used to it after a few first-nights." 

Jarvis nodded, wetting his white lips 
with a nervous tongue. 

The curtain went down and came up. 
The first act began. Bamby scarcely 
breathed, Jarvis could be heard all over 
the house. The first part of the act 
hitched along, had to be repeated, the 
stage manager came out and scolded, 
while Mr. Frohman called directions from 
the front. Bamby turned to Jarvis. 

“It’s going to be a failure," she said. 

“Oh, don't say that!" he fairly groaned. 

“Don’t be discouraged,” said Mr. Froh- 
man, noting their despairing looks, “dress 
rehearsals are usually the limit." 

“But it can't go like this, and succeed,” 
Bamby wailed. 

“Don’t you worry; it won't go like 
this." 

The night wore on, miserably for the 
authors. Everything had to be done 
over, lines were forgotten, every body was 
in a nervous stew. 

“The awful part of it is that we've 
done all we can do,” moaned Bamby. “If 
they ruin it, we can’t prevent them.” 


CONCLUSION 


"We'll make them rehearse all day to- 
morrow,” said Jarvis fiercely. “They 
were better than this two weeks ago!" 

The end of the agony finally came. 
The stage manager assembled the weary 
company and gave them a few select and 
sarcastic remarks as to their single and 
collective failure. Mr. Frohman added a 
few words, and ordered them all to dismiss 
the play from their minds now, until the 
morrow night. Bamby tried to say a 
word of encouragement and thanks to 
them, but in the midst of it she broke 
down and wept. 

“Take her home and keep her in bed 
to-morrow, Jocelyn,” Mr. Frohman said. 

arvis hurried her into a cab and she 
sobbed softly all the way home. He 
made no effort to touch her or comfort 
her; he was in torment himself. At the 
club he ordered eggnogg and sandwiches 
sent to her room, whither he followed her, 
helpless to cope with her tears. 

She threw her things off and bathed her 
eyes, while he set out the table for the 
food. When the boy appeared with it, 
he led her to her chair and served her. 
She smiled mistily at him. 


“It’s nerves and excitement and over- 
work," she explained. 

He nodded. “Jf it failed now, it would 
be too awful!” he said. 

“Don’t say that word, don't even think 
it!" she cried. 

"You must not care so much," he 
begged her. 

“Don’t you саге?” 

"Of course. More than you know. 
But I am prepared for failure if it comes." 

“T can't be prepared for it, it cannot 
happen!" she sobbed. 

e stood looking down at her helplessly. 

“What can I do for you? What is it 
you want?" he asked gently. 

“I want to be rocked," she sobbed. 

“To be—?” 

She pushed him into a big chair and 
dinka into his arms. `‘Rocked,” she 


finished. 
HE HELD her a minute closely, then 


he rose and set her down. 

“I can’t do it,” he began. “I have 
something to tell you, that must be 
said—” 

“Not to-night, Jarvis, I’m too tired.” 

“Yes, to-night, before another hour 
passes. Sit down there, please.” 

She obeyed, curiously. 

"Do you remember Christmas Eve 
when I came home?" 

“Yes.” 

“Did you notice anything different 
about me?” 

“How different?” 

“Did it occur to you that I cared about 
you for the first time?" 

** [—I suspected it a little.” 

“Then you deliberately ignored it, be- 
cause you did not want my love?" 

“1—1 didn't mean to ignore it." 

“But you did.” 

“T wasn’t sure, you never spoke of it, 
never said you cared. After that first 
night I thought I must have been mis- 
taken." 

“ But you were glad to be mistaken?" 

“No, I was sorrv,"—softly. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The bull rushed him three separate times and he only escaped the 
horns by skillful use of the cape and by sudden moves of his body 
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The Master-Stroke 


“ HEN I was а student in 
Cadiz," sang the poet, but, 
like most poets, he was fear- 
fully inaccurate, for there are 

no students in Cadiz, and never have 

been. In Madrid, however, you find 
them, five thousand strong, according to 
the register, and a jolly good thing it is 
to be a student in old Madrid. You can 
thrum on your light guitar, you can make 
love to the ladies in good old poetic 
fashion, and if you want to you can play 

English football or watch the races at the 

Hippodromo. 

If you are a serious and proper student 
with perhaps a thousand pesetas to get 
through the year, including the stamps 
on your papers, you live probably in one 
of the crooked streets leading off the 
Calle Horteleza, streets named mostly 
after generals and admirals and days of 
the month. If you are a regular baron, 
with a fortune from Cuba behind you, 
you live with your family in the Ricoletos. 
But if you are just a plain ordinary 
student who goes to the University be- 
cause he is not in the Army, or if vou are 
a foreigner studying the Romance lan- 
guages, with your tongue in your cheek, 
you live up around the Puerto del Sol 
and probably in the Plaza Sant' Ana. 

The Plaza Sant’ Ana, indeed, is a 
sprightly spot, and around it things hap- 
pen. On one side is the Spanish thea- 
ter where Madame Guerrero interprets 
the plays of Rostand. On the other is the 
house of the Empress Eugenie, now the 
Army and Navy Club, while around two 
corners are the Comedy Theater and the 
Ateneo, the general club of all wits like 
yourself and the place where you spend 
the whole afternoon, sipping coffee and 
awaiting the fall of the ministry. 


I? IS a jolly thing to be a student in 
old Madrid, with rooms in the Plaza 
Sant’ Ana. The street singers wake you 
up in the morning with wailing ballads 
ot Aragon. The water carriers come next 
with nasal cries of their wares, and finally, 
like a processional, you hear the far-off 
band of the Maria Cristina. Regiment 
marching to change the guard at the 
palace, which shows the shocking hour 
at which you awake, for the guard is 
changed on the stroke of eleven. 
Breakfast comes at the Café Oriental, 
and then you wind your way across the 
Puerto del Sol, where the hose is con- 
tinually flushing the streets, so that you 
have to dodge it, and on you go up the 
Horteleza with the sun like gold and the 
sky like Maxfield Parrish, the bulletins 
screeching the novels of Perez Galdos as 
we sell “Records” and “Heralds,” and 
the air pungent with roasting coffee from 
the charcoal stoves in front of cafés. And 
so it goes on all day long until after the 
theater and chocolate at the Lion d'Or, 
when Sereno the watchman, so-called 
because he has forgotten how to say that 
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the weather 15 foul, gives you your taper 
and unlocks your door for a salary of 
twenty-hve cents a month. 

And on Sundays you always go to the 
bull-hghts. The morals of it? Atrocious, 
no doubt, but would that all recollections 
of student days in Madrid or Bologna or 
Heidelberg or Ann Arbor were as harmless 
as those and gave you such exultation to 
think of. You knew them all—the 
tureros—and read their private histories 
in the “Jmparcial” with as much devo- 
tion as if they were Christy Mathewson 
or Ralph De Palma or somebody really 
worth while. The debonair young Torres, 
nicknamed Bombita; who was just coming 
into his fame as the gentleman bull- 
fighter—you knew the very day of his 
birth and the stories of all the great ladies 
up on the Castellana who loved him 
secretly and sent him diamonds. The 
tales of his library, his country place and 
his erudition—you believed as heartily as 
you did the stories of Gentleman Jim. 
And tall, slender Fuentes with his accurate 
stroke, too modest even to gain a nick- 
name, how you talked of his art! And 
Machaquita, just then in the height of 
his reputation. You winked at that story 
of a one-eyed bull in Seville. Yes; you 
knew them all and worshiped them, but 
none more than the great Luchaquito, 
“The Scrapper,” the grand old man, the 
iron arm of the bull ring, for twenty years 
the greatest torero of Spain. 

You knew the whole story of Lucha- 
quito, the great, silent, round-shouldered 
man, who had come from provincial rings, 
who had been a joke and a jest, who had 
had no grace and no art, who had known 
no ladies, who had worn no crowns, until 
year after year it had slowly grown in 
upon the aficionados, the “amateurs” of 
the ring, that this great awkward country- 
man had the one thing that counted— 
the master-stroke that finished the bull. 
And then they had given him that solid 
worship that always comes to genius 
recognized late. 


YES it was good to be a student in old 

Madrid; but for twelve long years I 
found it good to live in New York with 
subways and transfers and panics and 
motors and a girl who had to go to the 
Princeton game in the fall. Instead of 
reciting the “Song of Roland" to Pro- 
fessor Sanchez-Moguel I recited the prices 
of office hardware and chuckled with glee 
whenever I sold “the niftiest little steel 
cabinet on the American market, by 
George!" thus stealing a march on the 
man from Shinsky & Blitt and scoring a 
triumph for broad education. 

But every spring it would get me. The 
first warm golden morning in March I 
would hear the tones of the ballad singer 
and the march of the band, and after we 
bought out Shinsky & Blitt, and the girl 
had married a man in the West, I heard 
the call and returned. 


But I had some trouble in finding my 
friends, for twelve long years had made 
a difference even in slow-moving Spain. 
At the Army and Navy Club the frivolous 
second lieutenants had either grown into 
bearded captains with astonishing families 
or else were away in Morocco, and I knew 
but few men in the guard regiments of the 
permanent garrison. At the Ateneo, it 
was much the same. Old General Vares 
of colonial wars was gone with his roar 
and his boastings. The thoughtful young 
Alarcon had finally attained his professor- 
ship, after eight years of trying, and was 
now at Oviedo. Young Lopez had aston- 
ished Madrid by writing a really success- 
ful novel, and lived in Paris, while Garcia 
was on the stage at the Comedy Theater. 
But Condamo, wizened-up little Con- 
damo, the cynic, student, and philosopher, 
was still in the smoking-room, exactly as 
I had left him twelve years before, still 
cynical, still a student, still a philosopher, 
and now a “journalist” like every other 
educated man on the Peninsula who was 
not a soldier or a politician. 


ND Luchaquito! To my astonish- 
ment, he was still there and still the 
grand old man of the bull ring, for I read 
of him all the way down from the border 
and saw him myself at the Café Oriental 
where, to my greater astonishment, the 
simple old fighter professed that, indeed, 
he did remember "the Yanqui," and in- 
troduced me to a slender lad at his side, 
“Luchaquito the Second.” For on the 
following Sunday the grand old man was 
to have a benefit and retire, and the bash- 
ful youngster was to “take the alterna- 
tiva," the ceremony by which the candi- 
dates are given the rank which entitles 
them to kill their first bull in a public 
ring. 

I wanted to hear much of the past 
twelve years, but Luchaquito could talk 
of only the boy. 

“You should see him, you will see him, 
Senor Smeeth,” and the old fellow glowed 
with pride, while the lad shrank into a 
corner. “Such art, such grace. He has it 
all. He will be the rage. The publico 
will be mad of him." 

* But you, senor,” I replied; “what of 
the greatest torero in Spain?" 

His shoulders rose in deprecation, yet 
not unpleased. “Me?” he exclaimed, 
“Oh, yes, I have fought. I have killed the 
bull; but I have only one thing—a single 
stroke—and the chico has it all. He has 
finesse. He has genius.” 

I told Condamo about it and Condamo 
grunted. | 

“That is said by a father,” he answered. 
* Myself I don't believe that it happens. 
The old fellow has no art, and no grace, 
but he kills the bull and he kills him every 
time. He has one thing that counts in 
art, in books, or the toros. He has the 
stroke of a master." 

* But he says that the lad has it too," 
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I persisted, “the grace and 
the art and the master- 
stroke.” 
Again the old bull-fighter 
grunted by way of reply. 
It was with Condamo, 
however, that [ went to 
the Plaza on Sunday, and 
while we sat on the shady 
side of the great amphi- 
theater, between snatches 
of Goethe and Jack John- 
son and English politics and 
Russian dancers and all the 
things that make up the 
present-day gossip of Eu- 
rope, he told me the bull- 
fighting lore as a man from 
Pittsburgh would tell yeu 
the batting averages. But 
the band, playing the 
“March of Toreros,” inter- 
rupted us, and half the men 
in the big stone arena, 
which looked so much like 
the Harvard stadium on 
the day of a game that it 
made a Yankee heart leap, 
crouched forward and yelled, 
exactly as they do in a big 
Yale game when the teams 
dash on to the field. The 
procession crossed the arena, 
arted in front of the royal 
ox, dissolved to its places, 
and then the impresarios 
unlocked the gates which 
were to admit the bull, all 
of them riding back in a 
great glory of horsemanship. 


A DEAD silence settled 
over the ring and then 
came a roar, for again the 
band played, and, in front 
of the royal box, marched 
Luchaquito and his son, so 
much alike in their silk 
and gold that only the slightly heavier 
bulk of the father told which was which. 
The ceremony of the alternativa was 
simple. The older man handed the sword 
and the wide red cape, hung loosely over 
its stick, to his son, there was an instant 
of silence, the elder walked out of the 
ring, and the fight was on. 

The gates at the farther side swung 
open and a huge mouse-colored bull, a 
rosette jabbed to his shoulder, came trot- 
ting into the ring. Straight to the center 
of the huge circle he lumbered, head up 
in the air, and then stood looking around 
as if to know what it all was about. A 
capeador gave a tentative flick of a cape, 
the trot changed to a run and, like a shot, 
the bull was after him clear to the side 
of the ring, where the man went scaling 
over the barrier, and the bull, not two 
feet behind, came up with a thud that 
shook the timbers and made the crowd 
roar with laughter. Another capeador 
took him up, but this time the bull was 
less impulsive and had followed him 
scarcely a yard when another cape drew 
his eye, and soon he was lost in a maze 
of blind rage, darting, now at one, now 
at the other. Then they arranged the 
horses and the crowd crouched lower still. 

ust below Condamo and me sat a huge, 

lear-eyed picador on a skinny white 
horse, holding his long blunt lance toward 
the bull. A capeador drew the animal 


The crowd was simply gone mad. 
The lad stood smiling and bowing 


in that direction, and the bull, conscious 
only of a wish to tear, plunged at the 
horse. The picador made one or two 
futile attempts to keep him off, but the 
bull got under, and horse, man, hidden 
armor, lance, and all—fully twelve hun- 
dred pounds—were lifted, swaying, upon 
the horns of the bull. For a full half 
minute he held them there, all four feet 
of the horse in the air, and then, in a roar, 
they all came down, horse, man and bull, 
with a crash that sent my heart to my 
mouth. The horse was kicking, the man 
was swearing, wedged between the horse 
and the timbers, the bull was pawing 
them both, and the capeadors were making 
frantic attempts to draw him off. They 
did it at last and the “monos sabios"— 
the attendants—picked up the man, un- 
hurt except in his feelings; but the horse 
lay kicking and covered with blood, until 
a knife was plunged into his spinal cord, 
when he kicked no more. 


NOTHER horse was killed, and then 
the banderilleros came out with their 
paper barbs for the greatest act except that 
of the matador. It 15 from these men that 
the real bull-fighters are drawn and, like 
the espada, or matador, they do their work 
from in front, planting both barbs at once, 
over the horns of the bull. The first of 
them met the beast at the edge of the 
ring, made a move, and the animal rushed. 


Quick as a flash he stepped 
to one side, only a step, and 
the animal turned and came 
back. Again he rushed, 
this time his head far down, 
and now, with a little leap, 
an airy dance, the banderil- 
lero planted his barbs, gave 
a pirouette out of the way 
and then walked calmly off, 
his back to the bull and 
trusting only his ear to tell 
him whether the animal fol- 
lowed or not. The crowd 
became simply hysterical. 


HEN followed a hush, 

with a craning of necks, 
and we saw the chico, young 
Luchaquito, walking slowly 
under the royal box, his 
sword and his cape in his 
hand, his eyes on the 
ground. There was some- 
thing, toa Yankee, strangely 
reminiscent in his attitude, 
for it was exactly that of a 
pitcher, sent in to save a 
game, who walks to the 
box with an air of modest 
unconsciousness, full of re- 
sponsibility but staring ab- 
sently into his glove. But 
to the Spaniards it was 
history—a vaunted son of a 
famous father at the greatest 
hour of his life. One stroke 
would make him a god or a 
laughing-stock. 

In front of the King the 
boy doffed his hat and looked 
upward, saying a few formal 
words in which, like the glad- 
iators of old, he was asking 

ermission to kill the bull. 
he assent of the King, him- 
self a boy, wasgiven ina way 
as formal, and the lad turned 
back to the ring, where the capeadors were 
holding the bull in readiness. To within a 


yard of the pending beast he walked, and 


then stood absolutely motionless, studying 
him as if to read his thoughts. The goaded 
animal saw his cape and charged, but the 
boy hardly moved an inch, simply held 
out the cape and the beast rushed harm- 
lessly into ıt. A little murmur of approval 
ran round the ring. The chico at least 
was cool, he was not to waste his chances 
before all was ready and the huge gray 
shoulders were in such position that the 
stroke would tell. 

We could not see the old man. He was 
not in the ring, but one could imagine his 
hands clenched and his eyes fixed on every 
movement of the great mouse-colored 
body and every step of his son—move- 
ments which he understood as a coach 
understands the moves of a player. 

The bull came back and the capeadors, 
anxious, and unfamiliar with the methods 
of the new espada, closed in to draw off 
the bull in case of accident; but the lad 
looked neither to right nor to left, his eyes 
fixed with that languid, studious gaze on 
the creature before him. 

Now he closed and began working the 
bull into position to get the conditions 
right, and the crowd was patient—for, 
while many a matador of the highest class 
misses his first and sometimes his second 
stroke, there was almost a fanaticism 
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bound up in the first attempt of the 
master's son. For the crowd, it would be 
prophetic of his whole career. 

Back and forth went the bull, in, out, 
and around the lad and, gaining his 
ground, learning his enemy, the latter 
began to instill his body with life. Straight 
at him, apparently, charged the beast, 
but the lad simply drew in his chest, never 
moved his feet an inch and, through the 
arch in his stomach, went harmlessly the 
horns of the bull. The animal turned and 
went at the cape, but the boy, stepping 
easily aside, waved it contemptuously 
over his head. This was the play, the 
skill, that the father had seen, a form of 
work known best to the Madrilénos from 
the skill of the idol Bombita, and they 
grew excited as they saw it appear in 
another man, but Condamo, at my side, 
was still cynical. 

“Wait and see," he was muttering. 
“All very pretty, but it doesn’t kill.” 


OUNG Lucha, however, was gaining 

in confidence and was bound to give 
the crowd what it wished. A few feet 
away stood the bull, head down and 
sulking, froth falling to the ground from 
its mouth, so, putting his cape behind him 
he drew a lace handkerchiet from his 
waist and, walking deliberately up, scorn- 
fully wiped the nose of the bull, while the 
bewildered animal, who had charged every 


other minute, stood and moved not a 
muscle. The boy, like every great fighter, 
was simply reading his thoughts. 

The very next second, however, the 
animal leaped and, this time, the boy 
stepped gayly out of the way, while the 
crowd simply roared with delight. Then 
he got on one knee and literally dodged 
down under the creature’s jaws while the 
animal charged. Then he spread his 
handkerchief on the ground, placed one 
foot on it and never removed it while the 
bull rushed him three separate times and 
he only escaped the horns by skillful use 
of the cape and by sudden moves of his 
body. 

Of even this, however, the crowd was 
tiring and the boy, catching its mood, 
stood up. Another charge and he stood 
square in front of the bull, not two feet 
away, while the animal gazed at him 
sullenly, ready to spring. Then came the 
act of the day. Slowly, the boy’s right 
arm drew up to a level with his eyes and 
he sighted along the blade, while the 
whole arena went still as death and every 
arm in the seats stiffened and clenched 
exactly the way they do when the ball is 
on the two-yard line and half the legs 
in the grand-stand are trying to push it 
over. It was the signal for the stroke, 
and on that stroke depended more than 
the life of the boy. One single miss would 
mark him down as a failure. For a full 
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half-minute he stood there, amid that 
silence, and then the animal leaped. 

What happened, my eye was literally 
not quick enough to see, for all that ap- 
parently occurred was that the creature 
rushed and the lad stepped nimbly aside. 
But the crowd stood up in a frenzy. Then 
I looked at the bull and saw—for the big 
gray brute was standing, his legs far apart, 
his eyes glazing, while out of his shoulders 
appeared the hilt of a sword as if it had 
grown there. My eye had not seen the 
three-foot blade disappear! 


AND the crowd was simply gone mad. 
Hats, fans, straw seats, coats, flowers 
came scaling and showering into the ring, 
while among them the lad stood smiling 
and bowing. Out of the barrier came 
leaping the father to clasp his son in his 
arms while over all was shout after shout: 
“Muy bien, muy bien—diestro/—a master!" 

Condamo and I left the ring without 
waiting for the other bulls, as did many 
of the real enthusiasts, and the cynical 
little philosopher was silent. 

“Well!” I asked him at last. “Не 
had the art and he had the grace. Had he 
also the master-stroke? " 

There were really tears in the Spaniard's 
eyes as he answered, "About once in a 
hundred years—about once in a million 
years—about once in the life of a nation— 
it happens." 


The bull, conscious only of a wish to tear, plunged at the horse 
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By Walter Prichard Eaton 
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A New Epoch in the Movies 


HE moving pictures are moving 

in more senses than one. It has 

been scarcely a decade since they 

jumped into prominence as a 
popular form of entertainment. In ten 
years the land became covered with 
nickel and dime screen theaters, and the 
so-called “legitimate” theater began to 
shake with apprehension. And now, 
within the last year or two, there has 
begun a new epoch in the meteoric career 
of the “movie” dramas, and the situation 
has changed again. The cause for this, 
in a word, is the "feature film.” 

A feature film is a motion picture 
drama (or even a record of actuality, like 
the “Rainey Hunt” film) which is so 
long that it runs an entire evening, and 
is well enough produced to hold the at- 
tention for this period. A feature film, 
just because it does last the whole eve- 
ning, must of necessity be carefully done. 
Because care costs money, the rental of 
a feature film is always greater than the 
rental of three, four, or even five ordinary 
single recel dramas. Consequently, the 
proprictor of the movie theater must 
cither raise his prices or enlarge his seat- 
ing capacity in order to exhibit it proht- 
ably. Some proprietors have done either 
one, or both. Still others, however, have 
been forced out of business. The general 
result, already apparent and destined to 
become more apparent in the next year 
or two, is a distinct decrease in the number 
of screen theaters, the smaller and shab- 
bier ones giving way to the larger and 
more prosperous; and, especially in the 
large cities, an increase in the price of 
admission for the more prominent feature 
films, with an attendant increase of com- 
fort for the audience, better music, and a 
general rise in dignity. 

For instance, in New York last sum- 
mer “Cabiria,” by Gabriele D'Annunzio, 
shown at the Knickerbocker Theater, 
cost seventy-five cents and a dollar if you 
sat down-stairs. The regular theater 
ushers were in attendance, and the large 
orchestra was a good one. Between reels 
the audience went out to the lobby, quite 
as between the acts of a play. At the 
Candler Theater seats were fifty and 
seventy-five cents, and Modest Altshuler, 
conductor of the Russian Symphony 
orchestra, led the band. Similar prices 
were charged for Paul Armstrong's “The 
Escape," and for the picture called 
* Neptune's Daughter," featuring An- 
nette Kellermann. 

In time, of course, all these films will 
go to smaller theaters at lower prices, 
but they are bound to take some of their 
dignity with them, for thev are not 
planned for the complete unsophistica- 
tion of the former nickel audiences. ‘They 
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are sustained picture narratives, demand- 
ing concentration of the attention, and 
their producers have made honest, and 
at times successful, attempts to achieve 
either genuine dramatic effectiveness or 
real pictorial charm. Crude as it is, 
there is a social message, an intellectual 
oint in “The Escape.” In “Cabiria,” 
[Дап и» opulent imagination has 
woven a story of the war between Rome 
and Carthage, so that there is a distinct 
historical perspective to the narrative, 
as well as a rare pictorial charm, especially 
in those scenes which have been photo- 
graphed on the north African desert, with 
trains of camels or Numidian horsemen 
or the Roman legions winding over the 
ridges of sand against the sunset sky. 

In other words, the day of the brief, 
careless, artless, and too often pointless 
film seems to be passing. More and more 
a sustained story, well told and well 
photographed, is demanded in the screen 
theaters. The movies are becoming more 
nearly allied to dramatic and pictorial 
art. "hey are gaining in dignity ‘and 
value, for any change from carelessness 
and lack of concentration. to artistic 
carefulness and a demand on the con- 
centrated attention of the crowd, is a 
distinct gain in both qualities. 


AS a result of this condition (or, perhaps, 
in part a cause), the film producers 
are turning more and more to the real 
stage for material. The Famous Players 
Film Company and many other concerns 
have, in the past year, put out feature 
films which are not only adaptations of 
spoken plays but which are also played 
by well-known actors. 

For the season of 1913-14, for example, 
the Famous Players Film Company made 
the following productions, after the suc- 
cess of Bernhardt in “Queen Elizabeth” 
and James K. Hackett in “The Prisoner 
of Zenda” the year before: Mrs. Fiske 
in “Tess of the D'Urbervilles;" Mary 
Pickford in “In the Bishop’s Carriage;” 
Henry E. Dixey in “Chelsea 7750;" Mrs. 
Langtry in “His Neighbor's Wife;" James 
O'Neill in “The Count of Monte Cristo;" 
Mary Pickford in "Caprice," “Hearts 
Adrift,” “A Good Little Devil," and “ The 
Eagle's Mate;" Carlotta Nillson in “Leah 
Kleschna;” Cecilia Loftus in “A Lady of 
Quality;" Cyril Scott in “The Day of 
Days;” John Barrymore in “An American 
Citizen;" Charlotte Ives in “Clothes;” 
William Farnum in “The Redemption of 
David Corson;” Pauline. Frederick in 
“The Eternal City;" Malcolm Williams 
in “The Brute;" Arnold Daly in “The 
Port of Missing Men;" Bruce McRae in 
“The Ring and the Manz" Hazel Dawn 
in "One of Our Girls," “Ап Hour Before 


Dawn," “The Port of Doom," “A 
Daughter of the Hills," “The Pride of 
Jennico," and “A Woman's Triumph;" 
Bertha Kalisch in “Marta of the Low- 
lands;" Carlyle Blackwell in “The Spit- 
hre;" Jane Grey in “The Little Gray 
Ladv;" Paul McAllister in ‘The Scales 
of Justice;" William Courtleigh in “The 
Better Man;" Herbert Kelcey and Effie 
Shannon in “Aristocracy.” 

Next season, among other stars who will 
act before the camera for this company 
are Maclyn Arbuckle and Willis Sweatnam 
in George Ade's “The County Chairman,” 
and Margaret Anglin, probably in “The 
Taming of the Shrew.” 

Nor does this begin to exhaust the list 
of well-known American players who have 
become temporarily or even permanently 
movie stars. Ethel Barrymore has suc- 
cumbed; Dustin Farnum has acted “The 
Squaw Man” and “The Lightning Con- 
ductor;" Edmund Breese, “The Master 
Mind;” Maude Fealy is now a movie 
actress; John Bunny ts the low comedian 
par excellence of the canned drama, and 
is making more money than he ever made 
on the stage; Gail Kane, Gertrude Cogh- 
lan, Josie Sadler, and scores of others, 
have been recently added to the list. 

Moreover, there is hardly a producer 
of plays in the country now who has not 
also allied himself with some film. pro- 
ducer, or else organized а flm company 
of his own. Jesse Lasky has secured the 
screen rights to all of Belasco's plays. 
The Shuberts and William A. Brady have 
organized a company to put their plays 
out as canned dramas. In the next few 
seasons about every play which can be 
turned into a film story will be shown on 
the screens. Even Hippodrome produc- 
tions are to be photographed. It almost 
looks as if the man or woman who wishes 
to be a motion picture "author" must 
now become a regular dramatist first. 


YET this apparent union between the 

films and the stage is not nearly so 
close as at first it would seem to be. The 
reasons are interesting and illuminating. 

In the first place, not every actor or 
actress can be successful on the screen. 
Some of the very greatest are comparative 
failures as movie players. And this is not 
alone because of the different technic 
required. Of course, if a player belongs 
to the so-called modern or naturalistic 
school of acting, and especially if a 
measure of his charm lies in his vocal 
skill, his ability to waft an epigram or 
point a comic sentence or stab home a 
tragic line, it may very well be that he 
will hnd it extremely difficult to express 
himself effectively. solely by pantomime 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Hazel Dawn 


The young girl from Utah who jumped into fame a few years ago as ‘“The 


She has been acting in ‘‘movies’’ during the past summer 


Pink Lady." 
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Mary Pickford 


The most popular ‘‘movie’’ actress in the world. 


For a short time she left her first love, the 


She is called the Maude Adams of the '*movies'* 


“‘movies,’’ and went on the legitimate stage under David Belasco in ‘Тһе Good Little Devil;’’ but 


this year she has returned to the photo-plays. 
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Bertha Kalisch 


The talented emotional actress, who first made her appearance in New York in Yiddish 
Plays. Later she learned to speak English and is now recognized as one of our leading 
actresses. She has just acted in a moving picture version of “Marta of the Lowlands” 
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Pauline Fredericks 


The beautiful Potiphar's wife in ‘‘Joseph and His Brethren," who will be 
seen this year in the moving picture play of ‘“The Eternal City,” by Hall Caine 


Arcadian Adventures 


with 


The Idle Rich 


By Stephen Leacock 
Illustrations by F. Strothmann 


The Yahi-Bahi Oriental Society of Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown 


RS. RASSELYER-BROWN 
lived on Plutoria Avenue in a 
vast sandstone palace, in which 
she held those fashionable en- 
tertainments which have made the name 


of Rasselver-Brown what it is. Mr. 
Rasselver-Brown lived there also. 

Mr. Rasselver-Brown was a severe 
handicap to Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown. He 
was more than that, the word isn't 


strong enough. He was, as Mrs. Rassel- 
ver- Brown herself confessed to her confi- 
dential circle of three hundred intimate 
friends, a drag. He was also a tie, and 
a weizht and a burden, and, in Mrs. 
Rasselyer-Brown's religious moments, a 
сгисіћх. Even in the early years of their 
married life, some twenty or twenty-hve 
vears ago, her husband had been a drag 
on her by being in the coal and wood 
business. It is hard for a woman to have 
to realize that her husband is making a 
fortune out of coal and wood, and that 
people know it. It ties one down. What 
a woman wants most of all-—this, of 
course, is merely a quotation from Mrs. 
Rasselyer-Brown's own thoughts as ex- 
pressed to her three hundred friends—is 
room to expand, to grow. The hardest 
thing in the world is to be stifled: and 
there is nothing more stifling than a 
husband who doesn't know a Giotto 
from a Carlo Dolci, but who can distin- 
guish nut coal from egg and is never 
asked to dinner without talking about the 
furnace. 

Even when the retail coal and wood 
stage was long since over, it was hard to 
have to put up with a husband who 
owned a coal mine and who bought pulp 
forests instead of illuminated missals of 
the twelfth century. А coal mine is a 
dreadful thing at a dinner table. It 
humbles one so before one's guests. 


T WOULDN'T have been so bad, this 

Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown herself admitted, 
if Mr. Rasselyer-Brown did anything. I 
hope the phrase is clear. It meant if there 
was any one thing that he did. For in- 
stance, if he had only collected anything; 
thus, there was Mr. Lucullus Fyshe who 
made soda water, but at the same time 
everybody knew that he had the best col- 
lection of broken Italian furniture on the 
continent, there wasn't a sound piece 
among the lot. 

And there was the similar example of 
old Mr. Feathertop; he didn't exactly 


collect. things; he repudiated the name. 
He was wont to say, "Don't call me a 
collector, I'm not; I simply pick things 
up just where I happen to be—Rome, 
Warsaw, Bucharest, anywhere." And it 
is to be noted what fine places these are 
to happen to be—and to think that Mr. 
Rasselyer-Brown would never put his 
foot outside of the United States! Whereas 
Mr. Feathertop would come back from 
what he called a run to Europe, and 
everybody would learn in a week that he 
had picked up the back of a violin in 
Dresden (actually discovered it in a 
violin shop), and the lid of an Etruscan 
kettle (he had lighted on it, by pure 
chance, in a kettle shop in Etruria), and 
Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown would feel faint 
with despair at the nonentity of her 
husband. 

"My dear," she often said to her 
bosom friend, Miss Snagg, "I shouldn't 
mind things so much" (the things she 
wouldn't mind were, let us say, the two 
million dollars of standing timber which 
Brown Limited, the ominous business 
name of Mr. Rasselyer-Brown, was buy- 
ing that vear), “if Mr. Rasselyer-Brown 
did anything. But he does nothing; every 
morning after breakfast off to his wretched 
office, and never back. till dinner, and in 
the evening nothing but his club, or some 
business meeting. One would think he 
would have more ambition. How I wish 
I had been a man!" 

It was certainly a shame. 

So it came that in almost everything 
she undertook Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown had 
to act without the least help from her 
husband. Every Wednesday, for in- 
stance, when the Dante Club met at her 
house (they selected four lines each week 
to meditate on, and then discussed them 
at luncheon), Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown had 
to carry the whole burden of it (her very 
phrase, ‘the whole burden’) alone. Any- 
one who has carried four lines of Dante 
through a Moselle luncheon knows what 
a weight it is. 

In all these things her husband was 
useless, quite useless. It is not right to 
be ashamed of one's husband. But it was 
hard to see him brought into comparison 
at their own table with superior men. 
Put him, for instance, beside Mr. Sikleigh 
Snoop, the sex-poet, and wheré was he? 
Nowhere. He couldn't even understand 
what Mr. Snoop was saving. And when 
Mr. Snoop would stand on the hearth 


rug with a cup of tea balanced in his 
hand, and discuss whether sex was or 
was not the dominant note in Botticelli, 
Mr. Rasselyer-Brown would be skulking 
in a corner in his ill-fitting dress suit. 
His wife would often catch with an 
agonized ear such scraps of talk as— 
* When I was first in the coal and wood 
business,” or, "It's a coal that burns 
quicker than egg, but it hasn't the heating 
power of nut," or even in a low undertone 
the words, “ If you're feeling dry while he's 
reading." 


NOR was even this the whole burden of 

Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown. There was 
another part of it which was perhaps more 
real, though Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown her- 
self never put it into words. 

Stated very simply, it was this: Mr. 
Rasselyer-Brown drank. 

There was no excess about it. Mr. 
Rasselyer-Brown of course began the 
day with an eye-opener and, after all, 
what alert man does not wish his eyes 
well open in the morning? He followed 
it usually just before breakfast with a 
bracer; and what wiser precaution can a 
business man take than to brace his 
breakfast? On his way to business, he 
generally had his motor stopped at the 
Grand Palaver for a moment, if it was a 
raw day, and dropped in and took some- 
thing to keep out the damp. If it was a 
cold day, he took something to keep out 
the cold, and if it was one of those clear 
sunny days that are so dangerous to the 
system, he took whatever the bartender 
(a recognized health expert), suggested 
to tone the system up. 

After which he could sit down in his 
office and transact more business and 
bigger business in coal, charcoal, wood, 
pulp, pulpwood, and woodpulp in two 

ours than any other man in the business 
could in a week. Naturally so. For he 
was braced, and propped and toned up, 
and his eyes had been opened, and his 
brain cleared, till, outside of very big 
business indeed, few men were on a 
footing with him. 

But let it be repeated and carefully 
understood, there was no excess about 
Mr. Rasselyer-Brown’s drinking. In- 
deed whatever he might be compelled to 
take during the day and at the Mausoleum 
Club in the evening, after his return from 
his club at night Mr. Rasselyer-Brown 
made it a fixed rule to take nothing. He 
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might, perhaps, as he passed into the 
house, step into the dining-room and take 
a very small drink at the sideboard. But 
this he counted as part of the return 
itself and not after it. And he might, if 
his brain were over-fatigued, drop down 
later in the night in his pajamas and 
dressing-gown when the house was quiet, 
and compose his mind with a brandy and 
water, or something suitable to the still- 
ness of the hour. But this was not really 
a drink. Mr. Rasselyer-Brown called it 
a nip; and of course any man may need a 
nip at a time when he would scorn a drink. 


UT, after all, a woman may find 

herself again in her daughter. There, 
at least, is consolation. For, as Mrs. 
Rasselyer-Brown herself admitted, her 
daughter Dulphemia was herself again. 
There were, of course, differences, certain 
differences, of face and appearance. Mr. 
Snoop had expressed this fact exquisitely 
when he said that it was the difference 
between a Burne-Jones and a Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. But even at that the 
mother and daughter were so alike that 
people, certain people, were constantly 


mistaking them on the street. And as 
everybody that mistook them was apt to 
be asked to dine on five-dollar champagne, 
there was plenty of temptation toward 
error. 

There is no doubt that Dulphemia 
Rasselyer-Brown was a girl of remarkable 
character and intellect. So is any girl 
who has beautiful golden hair parted in 
thick bands on her forehead, and deep 
blue eyes soft as an Italian sky. 

Even the oldest and most serious men 
in town admitted that in talking to her 
they were aware of a grasp, a reach, a 
depth that surprised them. Thus, old 
Judge Longerstill, who talked to her at 
dinner for an hour on the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
felt sure from the way in which she 
looked up in his face at intervals and 
said, "How interesting," that she had 
the mind of a lawyer. And Mr. Brace, 
the consulting engineer, who showed her 
on the tablecloth at dessert with three 
forks and a spoon the method in which 
the overflow of the spillway of the Gatun 
Dam is regulated, felt assured from the 
way she leaned her face on her hand 
sideways and said, “ How extraordinary!” 
that she had the brain of an engineer. 
Similarly, foreign visitors to the social 
circles of the city were delighted with her. 
Viscount Fitzthistle, who explained to 
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Mr. Snoop would stand on the hearth rug with а 
cup of tea balanced in his hand, and discuss whether 
sex was or was not the dominant note in Botticelli 


Dulphemia for half an hour the intricacies 
of the Irish situation, was captivated at 
the quick grasp she showed by asking him 
at the end, without a second’s hesitation, 
“And which are the Nationalists?” 

This kind of thing represents female 
intellect in its best form. Every man, 
that is really a man, is willing to recognize 
it at once. 

As to the young men, of course they 
flocked to the Rasselyer-Brown residence 
in shoals. There were batches of them 
every Sunday afternoon at five o'clock, 
encased in long black frock coats, sitting 
very rigidly in upright chairs, trying to 
drink tea with one hand; one might see 
athletic young college men of the football 
team trying und to talk about Italian 
music; and Italian tenors from the grand 
opera doing their best to talk about 
college football; there were young men in 
business talking about art, and young 
men in art talking about religion, and 
young clergyman talking about business. 

This whole process was what was called, 
by those who understood such things, 
a salon. Many people said that Mrs. 
Rasselyer-Brown’s afternoons at home 
were exactly like the delightful salons of 
the eighteenth century; and whether the 
gatherings were or were not salons of the 
eighteenth century, there is no doubt 
that Mr. Rasselyer-Brown, under whose 
care certain favored guests dropped 
quietly into the back alcove of the dining- 
room, did his best to put the gathering 
on a par with the best saloons of the 
twentieth. 


Now it so happened that there had 

come a singularly slack moment in 
the social life of the city. The 
opera had sung itself into a huge deficit 
and closed. It was too early to go to 
Europe, and too late to go to Bermuda. 
It was too warm to go south, and yet 
still too cold to go north. In fact, one 
was almost compelled to stay at home, 
which was dreadful. 

As a result Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown and 
her three hundred friends moved back- 
ward and forward on Plutoria Avenue 
seeking novelty in vain. They washed 
in waves of silk from tango teas to bridge 
afternoons. They poured in liquid 
avalanches of color into crowded recep- 
tions, and they sat in glittering rows and 
listened to lecturers on the enfranchise- 
ment of the female sex. But for the 
moment, all was weariness. 

Now it happened, whether by accident 
or design, that just at this moment of 
general ennui Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown and 
her three hundred friends first heard of 
the presence in the city of Mr. Yahi- 
Bahi, the celebrated Oriental mystic. He 
was so celebrated that nobody even 
thought of asking who he was or where 
he came from. They merely told one 
another and repeated it, that he was the 
celebrated Yahi-Bahi. 

Now, as Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown was 
always a leader in everything that was 
done in the best circles on Plutoria 
Avenue, she was naturally among the 
first to visit Mr. Yahi-Bahi. 

"My dear," she said, in describing 
afterward her experience to her bosom 
friend, Miss Snagg, “it was most interest- 
ing. We drove away down to the queerest 
part of the city, and went to the strangest 
little house imaginable, up the narrowest 
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stairs one ever saw, quite Eastern in fact, 
just like a scene out of the Koran.” 

“How fascinating!" said Miss Snagg. 
But as a matter of fact if Mr. Yahi-Bahi's 
house had been inhabited, as it might 
have been, by a street-car conductor, or a 
railway brakeman, Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown 
wouldn't have thought it in any way 
peculiar or fascinating. 

* [t was all hung with curtains inside," 
she went on, * with figures of snakes and 
Indian gods—perfectly weird." 

“And did you see Mr. Yahi-Bahi?” 
asked Miss Snagg. 

“Oh, no, my dear! I only saw his 
assistant, Mr. Ram Spudd, such a queer 
little round man, a Bengalee, I believe. 
He put his back against а curtain and 
spread out his arms sideways and wouldn't 
let me pass. He said that Mr. Yahi-Bahi 
was in meditation and mustn't be dis- 


turbed. 

“How delightful,” echoed Miss Snagg. 
But in reality Mr. Yahi-Bahi was sitting 
behind the curtain eating a ten-cent can 
of pork and beans. 

“What I like most about Eastern 
people,” went on Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown, 
‘is their wonderful delicacy of feeling. 
After I had explained about my invitation 
to Mr. Yahi-Bahi to come and speak to 
us on Boohooism, and was going away, I 
took a dollar bill out of my purse and 
laid it on the table. ` You should have seen 
the way Mr. Ram Spudd took it. He 
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He had a long brown face, and liquid 
brown eyes of such depth that when he 
turned them full upon the ladies before 
him a shiver of interest and apprehen- 
sion followed in the track of his glance 


Yet, oddly enough, the opinion of 
guard you, beautiful lady!’—such perfect other people on this new chauffeur, 
courtesy and yet with the air of scorning that of Miss Dulphemia Rasselyer-Brown 
the money. As I passed out, I couldn’t herself, for example, to whose service he 
help slipping another dollar into his hand, was specially attached, was very different. 
and he took it as if utterly unaware of it, The great recommendation of him in 
and muttered ‘Osiris keep you, О flower. the eyes of Miss Dulphemia and her 
of women!’ And as I got into the motor friends, and the thing that gave him a 
I gave him another dollar, and he said, touch of mystery was—and what higher 
‘Isis and Osiris both prolong your exist- qualification can a chauffeur want?—that 
ence, О lily of the rice field! And after he didn't look like a chauffeur at all. 

he had said it he stood beside the door “Му dear Dulphie," whispered Miss 
of the motor and waited without moving Philippa Furlong, the rector's sister, 
till I left; he had such a strange, rapt (who was at that moment Dulphemia's 
look as if he were still expecting some- second self), as they sat behind the new 


made the deepest salaam and said, ‘Isis 


thing!” chauffeur, “don’t tell me that he is a 
“How exquisite!” murmured Miss chauffeur, because he isn’t. He can 
Snagg. It was her business in life to chauffe, of course, but that’s nothing.” 


murmur such things as this for Mrs. For the new chauffeur had a bronzed 
Rasselyer-Brown. On the whole, reckon- face, hard as metal, and a stern eye; and 
ing grand opera tickets and dinners, she when he put on a chauffeur’s overcoat, 
did very well out of it. somehow it seemed to turn into a military 
“Isitnot?” said Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown. greatcoat, and even when he put on the 
“So different from our men. I felt so round cloth cap of his profession it was 
ashamed of my chauffeur—our new man, converted straightway into a military 
you know—he seemed such a contrast shako; and by Miss Dulphemia and her 
eside Ram Spudd. The rude way in friends it was presently reported, or was 
which he opened the door, and the rude invented, that he had served in the 
way in which he climbed onto his own Philippines, which explained at once the 
seat, and the rudeness with which he scar upon his forehead, which must have 
turned on the power—I felt positively been received at Iloilo, or Huila-Huila, or 
ashamed. And he so managed it, I am some other suitable place. 
sure he did it on purpose, that the car But what affected Miss Dulphemia 
splashed a lot of mud over Mr. Spudd as Brown herself was the splendid rudeness 
it started.” of the chauffeurs manner. It was so 
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different from that of the young men of 
the salon. Thus, when Mr. Sikleigh Snoop 
handed her into the car at any time, he 
would dance about saying, "Allow me” 
and "Permit me,” and dive forward to 
arrange the robes. But the Philippine 
chauffeur merely swung the door open 
and said to Dulphemia, ‘‘Get in," and 
then slammed it. 

'This, of course, sent a thrill up the 
spine and through the imagination of 
Miss Dulphemia Rasselyer-Brown, be- 
cause it showed that the chauffeur was a 
gentleman in disguise. She thought it 
very probable that he was a British 
nobleman, a younger son—very wild—of 
a ducal family; and she had her own 
theories as to why he had entered the 
service of the Rasselyer-Browns. To be 
quite candid about it, she expected that 
the Philippine chauffeur meant to elope 
with her; and every time he drove her 
back from a dinner or a dance she sat 
back, luxuriously wishing and expecting 
the elopement to begin. 


BUT for the time being the interest of 
Dulphemia, as of everybody else that 
was anybody at all, centered round Mr. 
Yahi-Bahi and the new cult of Boohooism. 

As a result it naturally came about 
that Mr. Yahi-Bahi and Mr. Ram Spudd 
were invited to appear at the residence of 
Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown, and it was under- 
stood that steps would be taken to form 
a special society, to be known as the 
Yahi-Bahi Oriental Society. 

Mr. Sikleigh Snoop, the sex-poet, was 
the leading spirit in the organization. 
He had a special fitness for the task. He 
had actually resided in India. In fact 
he had spent six weeks there on a stop- 
over ticket of a round-the-world $635 
steamship pilgrimage; and he knew the 
whole country from Jehumbapore in 
Bhootal to Jehumbalabad in the Carnatic. 
So he was looked upon as a great authority 
on India, China, Mongolia, and all such 
places, by the ladies of Plutoria Avenue. 


THE large dining-room at the Rasselyer- 
Browns had been cleared out, as a sort 
of auditorium, and in it some fifty or 
sixty of Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown’s more 
intimate friends had gathered. ‘The 
whole meeting was composed of ladies, 
except for the presence of one or two 
special cases. There was, of course, little 
Mr. Spillikins, with his vacuous face and 
football hair, who was there, as every- 
body knew, on account of Dulphemia; 
and there was old Judge Longerstill, who 
sat leaning on a gold-headed stick and 
with his head sideways, trying to hear 
some fraction of what was being said. 
He came to the gathering in the hope 
that it would prove a likely place for 
seconding a vote of thanks and saying 
a few words, half an hour’s talk perhaps, 
on the Constitution of the United States; 
failing that he felt sure that, at least, 
someone would call him “this eminent 
old gentleman,” and even that was better 
than staying at home. 

But for the most part the audience was 
composed of women, and they sat in a 
little buzz of conversation waiting for 
Mr. Yahi-Bahi, who entered, followed by 
Mr. Ram Spudd. 

Mr. Yahi-Bahi was tall. His drooping 
Oriental costume made him taller still. 
He had a long brown face, and liquid 
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brown eyes of such depth that when he 
turned them full upon the ladies before 
him a shiver of interest and apprehension 
followed in the track of his glance. 

“My dear," said Miss Snagg afterward, 
“he seemed simply to see right through 
us. 

This was correct. He did. 

Mr. Ram Spudd presented a contrast 
to his superior. He was short and round, 
with a dimpled mahogany face and eyes 
that twinkled in it like little puddles of 
molasses. His head was bound in a turban 
and his body was swathed in so many 
bands and sashes that he looked almost 
circular. The clothes of both Mr. Yahi- 
Bahi and Ram Spudd were covered with 
the mystic signs of Buddha and the seven 
serpents of Vishnu. 

t was impossible, of course, for Mr. 
Yahi-Bahi or Mr. Ram Spudd to address 
the audience. Their knowledge of English 
was known to be too slight for that. 
Their communications were expressed 
entirely through the medium of Mr. 
Snoop, and even he explained afterward 
that ıt was very difficult. Then he went 
on to disclose, amid deep interest, the 

eneral nature of the cult of Boohooism. 

e said that they could best understand 
it if he told them that its central doctrine 
was that of Bahee. Indeed, the first aim 
of all followers of the cult was to attain 
to Bahee. Anybody who could spend a 
certain number of hours each day, say 
sixteen, in silent meditation on Boohoo- 
ism would find his mind gradually reach- 
ing a condition of Bahee. The chief aim 
of Bahee itself was sacrifice: a true 
follower of the cult must be willing to 
sacrifice his friends, or his relatives, and 
even strangers, in order to reach Bahee. 
In this way one was able fully to realize 
one's self and enter into the Higher In- 
difference. Beyond this, further medita- 
tion and fasting—by which was meant 
living solely on fish, fruit, wine and meat— 
one presently attained to complete Swa- 
raj or Control of Self, and might in 
time pass into the absolute Nirvana, 
or the Negation of Emptiness, the supreme 
goal of Boohooism. 

After this, Mr. Snoop, in conclusion, 
read a very beautiful Hindu poem, trans- 
lating it as he went along. It began, 
“О cow, standing beside the Ganges and 
apparently without visible occupation—" 
and it was voted exquisite by all who 
heard it. The absence of rhyme and the 
entire removal of ideas marked it as far 
beyond anything reached as yet by 
Occidental culture. 

When Mr. Snoop had concluded the 
president called upon Judge Longerstill 
for a few words of thanks, which he gave, 
followed by a brief talk on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

After this the society was declared 
constituted, Mr. Yahi-Bahi made four 
salaams, one to each point of the compass, 
and the meeting dispersed. 

And that evening, over fifty dinner 
tables, everybody discussed the nature 
of Bahee, and tried in vain to explain it 
to men too stupid to understand. 


Now it so happened that on the very 
afternoon of this meeting of Mrs. 
Rasselyer-Brown, the Philippine chauf- 
feur did a strange and peculiar thing. 
He first asked Mr. Rasselyer-Brown for 
a few hours’ leave of absence to attend 


the funeral of his mother-in-law. This 
was a request which Mr. Rasselyer-Brown, 
on principle, never refused to a man- 
servant. ' 

Whereupon the Philippine chauffeur, 
no longer attired as such, visited the 
residence of Mr. Yahi-Bahi. He let him- 
self in with a marvelous little key which 
he produced from a very wonderful bunch 
of such. He was in the house for nearly 
half an hour, and when he emerged the 
notebook in his breast pocket, had 
there been an eye to read it, would have 
been seen to be filed with stranger 
details in regard to Oriental Mysticism 
than even Mr. Yahi-Bahi had given to 
the world. So strange were they that 
before the Philippine chauffeur returned 
to the Rasselyer-Brown residence he tele- 
graphed certain and sundry parts of them 
to New York. But why he should have 
addressed them to the head of a detective 
bureau instead of to a college of Orien- 
tal research, it passes one's imagination 
to conceive. But as the chauffeur duly 
reappeared at motor-time in the evening, 
the incident passed unnoticed. 


T IS beyond the scope of the present 

narrative to trace the progress of Boo- 
hooism during the splendid but brief 
career of the Yahi-Bahi Oriental Society. 
There could be no doubt of its success. 
Its principles appealed with great strength 
to all the more cultivated among the 
ladies of Plutoria Avenue. There was 
something in the Oriental mysticism of 
its doctrines which rendered previous 
belief stale and puerile. 

The really notable part of the whole 
experience was the marvelous demonstra- 
tion of occult power which attended the 
final séance of the society, the true nature 
of which is still wrapped in mystery. 

For some weeks it had been rumored 
that a very special feat or demonstration 
of power by Mr. Yahi-Bahi was under 
contemplation. In fact, the rapid spread 
of Swa-raj and of Nirvana among the 
members rendered such a feat highly 
desirable. Just what form the demonstra- 
tion would take was for some time a 
matter of doubt. It was whispered at 
first that Mr. Yahi-Bahi would attempt 
the mysterious Eastern rite of burying 
Ram Spudd alive in the garden of the 
Rasselyer-Brown residence and leaving 
him there in a state of Stoj, or Suspended 
Inanition, for eight days. But this pro- 
ject was abandoned owing to some doubt, 
apparently, in the mind of Mr. Ram 
Spudd as to his astral fitness for the high 
state of Stoj necessitated by the experi- 
ment. 

At last it became known to the mem- 
bers of the Poosh, or Inner Circle, under 
the seal of confidence, that Mr. Yahi- 
Bahi would attempt nothing less than 
the supreme feat of occultism, namely a 
reincarnation, or, more correctly, a re- 
astralization of Buddha. 

The members of the Inner Circle 
shivered with a luxurious-sense of mys- 
tery when they heard of it. 

“Has it ever been done before?" they 
asked of Mr. Snoop. 

“Only a few times,” he said, “once, I 
believe, by Jam-bum, the famous Yogi 
of the Carnatic. Once, perhaps twice, 
by Boohoo, the founder of the sect. But 
it is looked upon as extremely rare. Mr. 
Yahi tells me that the great danger is 
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that, if the slightest part of the formula 
is incorrectly observed, the person at- 
tempting the astralization is swallowed 
up into nothingness. However, he de- 
clares himself willing to try. 


HE séance was to take place at Mrs. 

Rasselyer-Brown's residence and was 
to be at midnight. 

“At midnight!" said each member in 
surprise. And the answer was, “ Yes, at 
midnight. You see, midnight here is 
exactly midday in Allahabad in India.” 
This explanation was, of course, ample. 
* Midnight,” repeated every body to every- 
body else, “is exactly midday in Alla- 
habad.” That made things perfectly 
clear. Whereas, if midnight had been 
midday in Timbuctoo, the whole situation 
would have been different. 

Each of the ladies was requested to 
bring to the séance some ornament of 
gold; but it must be plain gold without 
any setting of stones. 

It was known already that, according 
to the cult of Boohooism, gold, plain 
gold, is the seat of the three virtues: 
beauty, wisdom, and grace. ‘Therefore, 
according to the creed of Boohooism, 
anyone who has enough gold, plain gold, 
is endowed with these virtues and 15 all 
right. All that is needed is to have enough 
of it, the virtues follow as a consequence. 

But for the great experiment the gold 
used must not be set with stones, with 
the one exception of rubies, which are 
known to be endowed with the three 
attributes of Hindu worship: modesty, 
loquacity, and pomposity. 

n the present case it was found that 
as a number of ladies had nothing but 
gold ornaments set with diamonds, a 
second exception was made: especially as 
Mr. Yahi-Bahi, on appeal, decided that 
diamonds, though less pleasing to Buddha 
than rubies, possessed the secondary 
Hindu virtues of divisibility, movability, 
and disposability. 

On the evening in question the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown might 
have been observed at midnight wrapped 
in utter darkness. No lights were shown. 
A single taper, brought by Ram Spudd 
from the Taj Mahal and resembling in 
its outer texture those sold at the five 
and ten store near Mr. Spudd’s residence, 
burned on a small table in the vast 
drawing-room. The servants had been 
sent up-stairs and expressly enjoined to 
retire at ten-thirty. Moreover, Mr. 
Rasselyer-Brown had had to attend that 
evening, at the Mausoleum Club, a meet- 
ing of the trustees of the Church of St. 
Asaph, and he had come home at eleven 
o'clock, as he always did after diocesan 
work of this sort, quite used up—in fact 
so fatigued that he had gone up-stairs 
to his own suite of rooms sideways, his 
knees bending under him. So utterly 
used up was he with his church work that, 
as far as any interest in what might be 
going on in his own residence, he had 
attained to a state of Bahee, or Higher 
Indifference, that even Buddha might 
have envied. 

The guests, as had been arranged, 
arrived noiselessly and on foot. All 
motors were left at least a block away. 
They made their way up the steps of the 
darkened house, and were admitted with- 
out ringing, the door opening silently in 


front of them. Mr. Yahi-Bahi and Mr. 


Ram Spudd, who had arrived on foot 
carrying a large parcel, were already 
there, and were behind a screen in the 
darkened dining-room, reported to be in 
meditation. 

At a whispered word from Mr. Snoop, 
who did duty at the door, all furs and 
wraps were discarded in the hall and laid 
in a pile. Then the guests passed silently 
into the great drawing-room. There was 
no light in it except the dim taper which 
stood on a little tabe On this table each 
guest, as instructed, laid an ornament of 
gold, and at the same time uttered in a 
low voice the word “‘ Ksvoo." This means, 
“О Buddha, I herewith lay my unworthy 
offering at thy feet: take it and keep it 
forever." It was explained that this was 
only a form. 


“V HAT is he doing?” whispered the 
assembled guests, as they saw Mr. 
Yahi-Bahi pass across the darkened room 
and stand in front of the sideboard. 

“Hush!” said Mr. Snoop, “he’s laying 
the propitiator offering for Buddha.” 

“Its an Indian rite," whispered Mrs. 
Rasselyer-Brown. 


Mr. Yahi-Bahi could be seen dimly, 


“O Buddha, wherever 
descend yet once in astral form before our eyes” 


moving to and fro in front of the side- 
board. There was a faint clinking of glass. 

“He has to set out a glass of Burmese 
brandy, powdered over with nutmeg and 
aromatics,” whispered Mrs. Rasselyer- 
Brown. “I had the greatest hunt to get 
it all for him. He said that nothing but 
Burmese brandy would do, because in 
the Hindu religion the god can only be 
invoked with Burmese brandy, or, failing 
that, Hennessy’s with three stars, which 
is not entirely displeasing to Buddha.” 

“The aromatics,” whispered Mr. Snoop, 

“are supposed to waft a perfume or in- 
cense to reach the nostrils of the god. 
The glass of propitiatory wine and the 
aromatic spices are mentioned in the 
Vishnu-Buddayat.” 

Mr. Yahi-Bahi, his preparations єот- 
pleted, was now seen to stand in front 
of the sideboard bowing deeply RUE times 
in an Oriental salaam. The light of the 
single taper had by this time ed so 
dim that his movements were vague and 
uncertain. His body cast great flickering 
shadows on the half-seen wall. From his 
throat there issued a low wail in which 
the word wah! wah! could be distinguished. 

The excitement was intense. 


thou art in thy lofty Nirvana, 
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“What does ‘wah’ mean?” whispered 
Mr. Spillikins. 

“Hush!” said Mr. Snoop. “It means, 
‘O Buddha, wherever thou art in thy 
lofty Nirvana, descend yet once in astral 
form before our eyes!'" 

Mr. Yahi-Bahi rose. He was seen to 
place one finger on his lips and then, 
silently moving across the room, he dis- 
appeared behind the screen. Of what 
Mr. Ram Spudd was doing during this 
period, there is no record. It was pre- 
sumed that he was still praying. 

The stillness was now absolute. 

*We must wait in perfect silence," 
whispered Mr. Snoop, from the extreme 
tips of his lips. 

Everybody sat in strained intensity, 
silent, looking toward the vague outline 
of the sideboard. 

The minutes passed. No one moved. 
All were spellbound in expectancy. 

Still the minutes passed. The taper had 
flickered down till the great room was 
almost in darkness. . 

Could it be that by neglect іп ргерага- 
tion, substitution of the wrong brandy, 
astralization could not be effected? 

But no— 

Quite suddenly, it seemed, everybody 
in the darkened room was aware of a 
presence. That was the word, as after- 
ward repeated in a hundred conhdential 
discussions. 4 presence. Опе couldn't 
call it a body. It wasn’t. It was a 
figure, an astral form, a presence. 

* Buddha!" they gasped at first sight. 


just how the figure entered the room, 
the spectators could never afterward 
agree. Some thought it appeared thróugh 
the wall, deliberately astralizing itself as 
it passed through the bricks. Others 
seemed to have seen it pass in at the 
farther door of the room, as if it had 
astralized in the back of the hall outside. 

Be that as it may, there it stood before 
them—the astralized shape of the Indian 
deity, so that to every lip there rose the 
half articulated word “ Buddha;” or, at 
least, from every lip except that of Mrs. 
Rasselyer-Brown. 

The figure, as afterward described, was 
attired in a long shirak such as is worn 
by the Grand Lama of Tibet and resem- 
bling, if the comparison were not profane, 
a modern dressing-gown. ‘The legs, if 
one might so call them, of the apparition 
were in loose punjahamas, a word which 
is said to be the origin of the modern pa- 
jamas, while the feet, if they were feet, 
were encased in loose selhippers. 

Buddha moved slowly across the room. 
Arrived at the sideboard the astral figure 

aused and, even in the uncertain light, 
Buddha was seen to raise and drink the 
propitiatory offering. That much was 
perfectly clear. Whether Buddha spoke 
or not is doubtful. Certain spectators 
thought that he said, “ Musta fagotnit"— 
which is Hindustanee for ‘Blessings on 
this house.” To Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown’s 
distracted mind it seemed as if Buddha 
said, “1 must have forgotten it." This 
wild fancy she never breathed to a soul. 

Silently Buddha recrossed the room, 
slowly wiping one arm across his mouth, 
after the Hindu gesture of farewell. 

For perhaps a full minute after the 
disappearance of Buddha not a soul 
moved. Then quite suddenly Mrs. 
Rasselyer-Brown, unable to stand the ten- 
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sion any longer, pressed an electric switch 
and the room was flooded with light. 

There sat the affrighted guests staring 
at one another with pale faces. 

But, to the amazement and horror of 
all, the little table in the center stood 
empty—not a single gem, not a fraction 
of the gold that had lain upon it was left. 
All had disappeared. 

The truth seemed to burst upon them. 

The gold and the jewels had been 
deastralized! Under the occult power 
of the vision they had been demonetized, 
engulfed into the astral plane along with 
the vanishing Buddha. 


ILLED with the sense of horror still to 

come, somebody pulled aside the little 
screen. They fully expected to find the 
lifeless bodies of Mr. Yahi-Bahi and the 
faithful Ram Spudd. What they saw 
before them was more dreadful still. The 
outer Oriental garments of the two 
devotees lay strewn upon the floor. “The 
long sash of Yahi-Bahi, and the thick 
turban of Ram Spudd were side by side 
near them; almost sickening in its re- 
pulsive realism was the thick black head 
of hair of the junior devotee, bearing a 
horrible resemblance to a cast-off wig. 

The truth was too plain. “They are 
engulfed!” cried a dozen voices. 

It was realized in a flash that Yahi- 
Bahi and Ram Spudd had paid the 

enalty of their daring with their lives. 
hrough some fatal neglect, against 
which they had fairly warned the par- 
ticipants of the séance, the Orientals had 
been carried bodily in the astral plane. 

“ How dreadful!” murmured Mr. Snoop. 
“We must have made some awful error.” 

“Аге they deastralized?" murmured 
Mrs. Buncomhearst. 

“Not a doubt of it,” said Mr. Snoop. 

And then another voice in the group 
was heard to say: 

“Hush it up. We can’t have it known!” 

On which a chorus of voices joined in, 
everybody urging that it be hushed up. 

“Couldn’t you try to reastralize them?" 
said somebody to Mr. Snoop. 

" No, no!” said Mr. Snoop, still shaking. 
“Better not try to. We must hush it up 
if we can.” 

And the general assent to this sentiment 
showed that, after all, the principles of 
Bahee, or Indifference to Others, had 
taken a real root in the society. 

“Hush it up,” cried everybody, and 
there was a general move toward the hall. 

* Good heavens,” exclaimed Mrs. Bun- 
comhearst, “our wraps!” 

“ Deastralized!"' said the guests. 

There was a moment of further con- 
sternation as everybody gazed at the 
spot where the ill-fated pile of furs and 
wraps had lain! 

* Never mind,” said everybody, “‘let’s 
go without them—don't stay—just think 
if the police should—” 

And at the word police, all of a sudden 
there was heard in the street the clang- 
ing of a bell and the racing gallop of the 
horses of the police patrol wagon. 

“The police!" cried everybody. “Hush 
it up! Hush it up!" 

For of course the principles of Bahee 
are not known to the police. 

In another moment the door bell of the 
house rang with a long and violent peal, 
and in a second the whole hall seemed 
filled with bulky figuresuniformed in blue. 


“Te’s all right, Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown,” 
cried a loud firm voice from the sidewalk. 
*We have them both. Everything is 
here. We got them before they'd gone a 
block. But if you don't mind the police 
must get a couple of names for witnesses 
in the warrant." 

It was the Philippine chauffeur. But 
he was no longer attired as such. He 
wore the uniform of an inspector of 
police, and the metal badge of the detec- 
tive department was outside his coat. 

And beside him, one on each side of 
him, there stood the reastralized forms of 
Yahi-Bahi and Ram Spudd. They wore 
long overcoats, doubtless the contents of 
the magic parcel, and the Philippine 
chauffeur had a grip of iron on the neck 
of each as they stood. Mr. Spudd had 
lost his Oriental hair, and the face of Mr. 
Yahi-Bahi, perhaps in the struggle which 
had taken place, had been scraped white 
in puces 

They were making no attempt to break 
away. Indeed Mr. Spudd, with that 
complete Bahee, or Submission to Fate, 
which is attained only by long services 
in state penitentiaries, was smiling and 
smoking a cigarette. 

“We were waiting for them," explained 
a tall police officer to the two or three 
ladies who now gathered round him with 
a return of courage. “They had the 
stuff in a handcart and were pushing it 
away. The chief caught them at the cor- 
ner, and rang the call from there. You'll 
find everything all right, I think, ladies," 
he added, as a burly assistant was seen 
carrying an armload of furs up the steps. 


SOMEHOW, many of the ladies realized 
at the moment what cheery, safe, reli- 
able people policemen in blue are; and 
what a friendly, familiar shelter they offer 
against the wiles of Oriental occultism. 

"Are they old criminals?" someone 
asked. 

"Yes, ma'am. They've worked this 
same thing in four cities already, and 
both of them have done time, and lots 
of it. They've only been out six months. 
No need to worry over them," he con- 
cluded, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

So the furs were restored and the gold 
and the jewels parceled out among the 
owners, and in due course Mr. Yahi- 
Bahi and Mr. Ram Spudd were lifted up 
into the patrol wagon, where they seated 
themselves with a composure worthy of 
the best traditions of Jehumbalabad and 
Bahoolapore. Mr. Spudd was even heard 
to address the police as “boys” and say 
they “had got them good” that time. 

So the scance ended, the guests van- 
ished, and the Yahi-Bahi cult terminated 
itself without even a vote to dissolve. 

And in all the later confidential dis- 
cussions of the episode only one point 
of mysticism remained. After they had 
time really to reflect on it, free from all 
danger of arrest, the members of the 
society realized that on one point the 

olice were entirely off the truth of things. 
For Mr. Yahi-Bahi, whether a thief or 
not, and whether from the Orient or, as 
the police said, from Missouri, had ac- 
tually succeeded in reastralizing Buddha. 

Nor was anyone more emphatic than 
Mrs. Rasselyer-Brown herself. 

" For, after all,” she said, “if it was 
not Buddha, who was it?” 

And the question was never answered. 


. Seeing America 
By Ray Stannard Baker 


William Kent of California as he looks in Congress and as he 
appears when shooting silver-tip bears in Northern Mexico 


A Philosopher in Congress 


HE Philosopher of the Houses of 

Congress is Kent of California. 

He is the only man in either 

House who neither claims party 
allegiance, nor seems to need it. He 
travels in no conventional grooves, ac- 
cepts no political authority, thinks ex- 
actly what he pleases, and says upon all 
occasions exactly what he thinks. In 
his ironical, pungent, often disjointed 
speeches he deals rarely with the technic 
of legislation, but seeks to establish sound 
principles. He is an idealist who talks 
his idealism robustiously, as though it 
meant something even in Congress. He 
hates shams, and loves nothing better 
than to explode flub-dub and piffle, what 


he calls “yap talk," with volleys of acrid 
humor and good sense. He has the genius 
for taking a part in many things and of 
never being prosaic: he has even succeeded 
in being a millionaire interestingly. While 
it is improbable that a government could 
be conducted by a congress made up ex- 
clusively of philosophers, the present 
Congress would lose much of its savor if 
it were not for Kent of California with 
his unique personality and his persistent 
Socratic questionings. 

Kent's first speaking appearance in 
the House of Representatives in the 
spring of 1911 reminds one somewhat of 
the first appearance of that sturdy, rough, 
caustic, clear-headed independent, William 


Cobbett, who was so much a figure in 
British politics in the last century. When 
Cobbett first arose in Parliament he looked 
about him a while 
and then remarked: 
“It seems to me, 
since I have been 
sitting here, that I have heard a great 
deal of vain and unprofitable conversa- 
tion." 

Kent’s first appearance was in a speech 
on the tariff bill, and his first observation 
to the House of Representatives had the 
same quality of cool irony. 

* We novices in the art or profession of 
manufacturing federal law," said he, 
"have eagerly absorbed what has been 
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said, and have learned much that cannot 
possibly be true.” 

His service since then in the House 
in holding up for examination many of 
the things that cannot possibly be true 
have made him, in the words of a leader 
like Mr. Lenroot of Wisconsin, “one of 
the most influential members of Congress, 
regardless of party." 


IS recent utterances upon the situa- 

tion in Mexico, which have had wide 
currency throughout the country, exhibit 
his boldness and sanity of view. ‘Though 
a large owner of mining property in Mex- 
ico, he has stoutly opposed a war of 
aggression. He says: 


As one financially interested in Mexico, 
inasmuch as 1 would not jeopardize my own 
life nor the lives of my sons to protect my 
property, | would be a coward and a murderer 
if ] should send any of my countrymen to 
death in behalf of that property. 


He follows this up with the satirical 
suggestion that those wealthy property 
owners who desire the war “be given the 
first opportunity to fight for their pos- 
sessions. At the head of the column 
should be placed those land-owning edi- 
torial patriots, Messrs. Harrison Gray 
Otis and William Randolph Hearst.” 

In reference to “the honor of the flag” 
in Mexico, he says: 


The honor of our flag is no more in the keep- 


ing of Mr. Huerta than it is in the keeping 
of a Papuan cannibal who might have eaten 
an American missionary who had a flag in 
his valise. ‘I'he honor of the flag is involved 
in preserving a just peace in the world, in 
minding our own affairs and in promoting the 
welfare of our people along the lines of self- 
governing democracy and equalized economic 
opportunity. ‘This is no case . . . to authorize 
the murder of American citizens in a useless 
war, for a useless war is murder, for which 
we collectively and each of us must assume 
responsibility. 


It was a surprise to many an experi- 
enced politician to see such a man as 
Kent come to Congress—particularly 


from a district that 
HOW DID HE had long been re- 
GET IN? arded as soundly 
Republican anden- 


tirely "safe and sane.” How was it that 
*this wild Amos, this rich muck-raker, 
speaking out his unpleasant moral ideas" 
could be elected? How did it happen 
that a man who was a free-trader and 
‘‘almost a Socialist" could be elected in 
a district where the wool-growing and 
other protected interests were strongly 
entrenched? 

Many a Congressman has been elected 
by making promises to do his best for 
the varied interests of his district—to 
get post-offices for the towns, high tariffs 
for the producers and manufacturers, 
offices for the politicians, pensions for 
the old soldiers, and free seeds for the 
gardeners, but in the first announcement 
of his candidacy for Congress, Kent set 
down squarely his view of the duty of a 
congressman. 

“If elected," said he, "I should con- 
sider that I held a commission from my 
district to do my best for the whole 
nation." 

This vision of his duty he has strictly 
adhered to, voting always for what he 


thought was best for the country, without 
regard to his own personal or political 
interests. He was elected after the 
hardest political fight his district has ever 
known, and at the end of two years, 
to the credit of his constituents, he was 
reélected. The American people like 
honesty, directness, and courage. This 
fall he will be a candidate for a third 
term: and those interests which place 
immediate profit and privilege above the 
good of the nation are, as usual, strongly 
arrayed against him. 


FEW men, I heard it said in Washing- 

ton, have attained influence and pres- 
tige in the House of Representatives as 
rapidly as Kent. But few men have had 
such a preparation as Kent for real service 
to the country. He was trained in one of 
the severest political schools in America: 
he was a reform alderman in the heyday 
of corruption in the Chicago city council. 
He was more than that: he was a leader 
in what was the first really effective 
revolt against the corrupt control of 
American cities— the struggle with Yerkes, 
the millionaire traction magnate, who 
attempted to debauch the City of Chi- 
cago and the State of Illinois. 

As a reporter on a Chicago newspaper 
during the years of this wonderful cam- 
paign I know well the great part Kent 


had in it. I have 
IN CHICAGO attended ward po- 
DAYS litical meetings 


with him where I 
knew he went armed, and I have known 
that men followed him afterward, swear- 
ing that they would kill him on sight. 
His bold words, his direct attacks often 
gave that final dramatic turn to a situa- 
tion which was necessary to stir the whole 
people, not then aroused as they are now, 
to the iniquity of political control by 
grafters and thieves. I remember well 
the sensation caused when Kent, rising 
in a great mass meeting at Battery D 
(April, 1897) to protest against the at- 
tempt of Yerkes to bribe his franchise 
bills through the state legislature, offered 
the following resolutions: 


Be it resolved by the citizens of Chicago in 
mass meeting assembled, that every Repre- 
sentative and Senator from Cook County who 
votes for the Humphrey bills is a public enemy, 
and that he be treated as a traitor to his 
constituents in his public and private life. 

And that his name be "Judas" for that he 
has sold his master, the people, for a few pieces 
of monev. 

And that the price of his treason be spent, 
together with the remainder of his blasted life, 
apart trom the constituency he has betrayed. 

And that, although respect for law may 
prevent personal violence, be it 

Resolced, That we, citizens here assembled, 
solemnly, steadfastly and unforgetting, set 
about to teach the people the wrong done 
them, to the end that deserved infamy and 
ultimate ruin may mercilessly dog the steps 
of public thieves. And be it 

Resoleed, That as an initiative, the name 
of every legislative scoundrel be posted on the 
public billboards of his district. and that this 
meeting here and now authorizes the branding 
of [here Kent mentioned twelve names] as 
men to be followed by contumely, contempt, 
and insult to their graves. Let the awful 
curse of an outraged people be upon them 
forcver. 


It may be said that these were strong, 
even intemperate, words, but they were 


the words that met the deeds of the time, 
and they were words which helped to 
prevent the passage of the iniquitous bills, 
which helped to free Chicago. 

His work for vears as a member, and 
as president in 1899-1900, of the Munici- 
pal Voters’ League of Chicago gave him 
such a knowledge of every aspect of 
political and public life—both corrupt 
and clean—and such an opportunity to 
judge the motives of men as few political 
leaders have ever had. I remember in 
those days they used to call “ ВШ” Kent 
a dreamer, but, as a matter of fact, few 
men I know have a firmer grip upon 
every practical aspect of politics and 
affairs than Kent. He is that rare type 
of human being who, amidst the ruck 
and soil and struggle of the common life, 
has not only kept his vision clear and his 
purpose strong, but has lived to see some 
of his dreams come true. 


KENT is of more than medium height, 

with a head noticeably large, a long 
nose and a firm chin. He is now about 
fifty years old and there is gray in his hair. 
He steps lightly and cleanly—I think 
the result of his life as a hunter in the 
mountains and on the plains. He is a 
careless dresser, and meets all men on 
equal terms. Wherever he has been—and 
where hasn't he been?—he has lived the 
life of the ordinary people. He loves 
especially hunters, cowboys, ranchmen— 
witty native people—and all men of 
original force or genius, no matter what 
their origin or education. In spite of his 
terrific fights in Chicago he always had 
friends among the ward political leaders, 
saloon-keepers, gamblers and the like. 
They recognized him as a square man, a 
game fighter. I remember once asking 
"Hinky Dink" at his saloon in Chicago 
about Kent. 

That celebrated ward boss, who was 
no man's fool, and who knew more about 
human nature 
than many a col- 
lege professor, said 
to me: "He's the 
whitest reformer I 
ever saw; anything Mr. Kent says, goes 
with me.” 

Kent owns a large cattle ranch in 
Nebraska, a sheep ranch in Nevada, and 
lands in North Carolina, California, Wis- 
vonsin and elsewhere; and in every case 
he has been on the ground and knows 
the people. His discussions in Congress 
of the tariff on wool, for example, were 
based upon an exact knowledge not only 
of the sheep business but of the sheep 
men. 


“ТНЕ WHITEST 
REFORMER I 
EVER SAW” 


HE speeches and his attitude toward 

life have the tang of the soil, and are 
full of feeling for the common life. His 
philesophy, his democracy, seem to 
spring not out of books but out of ex- 
perience. Everything is a growth with 
him, nothing is adopted or put on; and 
one who knows his record and studies 
his speeches will discover a surprising 
continuity and consistency in his attitude 
toward public affairs. He has never in 
his life, | am sure, varied his belief by a 
hair's breadth for political expediency; 
nor has he backed and filled, played fast 
and loose with pledges and principles, as 
many politicians do. 

(Continued on page S6) 


Irving Berlin 


The young Russian Jew who wrote ‘‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” ‘‘Everybody’s 
Doin’ It," “Му Wife's Gone to the Country," and many other famous 
popular songs—thereby earning royalties which, in one year, exceeded $100,000 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


I. The ragtime king 

II. Travelled 526,000 miles for $7.61 
III. Coogler, the “Cop” 
IV. A woman efficiency expert 


V. A boy master of potato growing 
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Author of Famous Popular Songs 


QUARTER of a century ago a 
rabbi named Berlin immigrated 
from Russia to America. In his 
family was a baby boy named 

Irving, who was destined to become a 
writer of popular songs calculated to keep 
the заров of two continents awake. 

Music hath charms to agitate as well 
as soothe the savage breast, especially 
when the music 15 “Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band” played in the flat up-stairs or the 
house next door and the time is midnight. 
If Mr. Berlin had written that one song 
alone he might have to answer for having 
robbed the country’s Tired Business Men 
of many hours of sleep and for having 
aggravated their restaurant dyspepsia. 
But he is the author of many other song 
successes, whose infectious rhythms and 
syncopations set first America and then 
England and the Continent to swaying. 
“Everybody’s Doin’ It," “That Myste- 
rious Rag,’ “My Wife’s Gone to the 
Country," “That Mesmerizing Mendels- 
sohn Springsong Tune," “I Want to be 
in Dixie," and "When that Midnight 
Choo-Choo Leaves for Alabam'," not to 
mention 'Snookey Ookums,"—all these 
hurdy-gurdy favorites, and more, are from 
Mr. Berlin's facile pen. 

When Irving was a small boy growing 
up ad lib with other youngsters on New 

ork's crowded East Side he gravitated 
to one of the cheap cafés of Chinatown. 
He had been taught to sing by his father, 
and at the café, for the edification of the 
many habitués of the resort, he would 
sing the songs that he picked up in the 
street. 

As the lad grew up he became a regular 
attaché of the place, and was paid to 
serve in the dual role of waiter and enter- 
tainer. He had a fair voice, a quick, 
true ear for music, and early he displayed 
a knack of parodying popular songs. The 
events of the world of sport were nat- 
urally the café's chief topic of conversa- 
tion, and one day after Longboat, the 
Indian runner, had defeated Dorando, 
young Berlin wrote some verses telling 
how an Italian barber had bet his shop 
on his countryman, and lost. He thought 
so well of his effort that he tried to sell 
it to a vaudeville actor, without success. 
Finally he submitted it to a music pub- 
lisher in the hope of selling it as a song 
lyric. 

"Why don't you write music for it 
yourself?" asked the publisher, for whom 
as a partner Berlin subsequently made a 
fortune. “If you do I'll buy the song." 

Mr. Berlin wrote the song, and a few 
years later he was telling his chauffeur 
where to drive next. To-day he is known 
as the man who (speaking in the language 
of a vaudeville ballad) made the popular 
song what it is to-day. Incidentally the 
other composers hope he's satisfied, for 
while he established the song hit as a 
money-making institution, paradoxically, 
by the pace he set others of his craft, he 
knocked the bottom out of the business. 
It is five years since Mr. Berlin submitted 
his first song. Since that time his royal- 
ties are said to have aggregated two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. One 
vear they exceeded the one hundred 
thousand dollar mark. Nearly two mil- 
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lion copies of *Alexander's Band" have 
been sold, while the sale of the ballad, 
“When I Lost You," written upon the 
death of the composer's young wife and 
considered by him his best effort, is in its 
second million. 

In spite of his demonstrated ability to 
compose catchy melodies Irving Berlin 
knows practically nothing about the 
technic of music. He can play only 
chords on the piano and these only in the 
single key of Е sharp. His method is 
to sit at the piano humming and impro- 
vising, until he has evolved a melody 
that appeals to him, when his secretary 
puts it down. 

Success has left him a modest, un- 
assuming young man. It was George M. 
Cohan who said, in toasting Mr. Berlin 
at a dinner given in his honor by the 
Friars, a New York theatrical club: “The 
thing I like about Irvie is that, although 
he has made lots of money and has moved 
up-town, it hasn’t spoiled him. He hasn’t 
forgotten his old friends, he doesn’t wear 
funny clothes, and you will find his watch 
and his handkerchief in his pockets where 
they belong.” 

RALPH BROCK PEMBERTON 


The World’s Best Known Hobo 


-NO.-1 has married and settled 
down. The man who has hoboed 
himself into fame by thirty years 
of world-wide wandering is now 

paying rent and an income tax. A-No.-1 
has carved his monicker on almost every 
railroad watering tank and freight shed 
from Dawson City to Buenos Aires. His 
vagrant fancy often started him for Berlin 
or Palm Beach without a moment's 
warning. The wanderlust has driven him 
from brake beams to blind baggage for a 
third of a century. He has traveled 
526,000 miles for $7.61. The greatest 
traveler in the world never took a passing 
interest in the two-cent-a-mile legislation. 
The roamer that studied his pocket dic- 
tionary by the light of the Aurora Bore- 
alis and supped monkey soup under the 
Southern Cross has rented a steam-heated 
apartment with а kitchenette. The 
wanderer that paid one dollar per pound 
for beans in Alaska and got five free meals 
per day in Germany’s jails is saving 
trading stamps from the corner grocery. 
The nomad, who has been lulled to sleep 
for a third of a century by the click of 
the box car wheels and the thud of 
marine engines, has bought a mahogany 
bed and silk pajamas. 

One night in 1910 the car inspector at 
the freight yards in Erie, Pennsylvania, 
found a half frozen tramp in a box car. 
He took him to his shanty and shared his 
midnight lunch with the hobo by the 
glaring stove. A-No.-1 seldom forgets 
a kindness. He brought the car inspector 
a present two years later. The inspector 
entertained him in his home, and A-No.-1 
met the daughter of the family, Miss 
Abarogil Trohaski, a high school graduate 
of twenty years. A-No.-1 never could 
endure to spend more than twenty-four 
hours in “Chi” or New York, but now 
he felt an irresistible longing to live the 
remainder of his life in Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. The announcement of their en- 
gagement produced subdued whispers 


among the gossips of the town—the outrage 
of refined Miss Trohaski marrying a hobo. 

On January 28th they were married, 
and Mrs. A-No.-1 took charge of an 
alluring home. In it is two thousand 
dollars’ worth of mahogany furniture and 
a like amount of silverware. A-No.-1 
presented his wife with an automobile 
for a wedding present. On their honey- 
moon trip the greatest traveler of the 
last thirty years purchased a railroad 
ticket for the first time in his life and put 
his hat in a rack. It was a strange 
experience. He looked longingly at the 
"rods" when the train pulled in. Mes- 
sages of congratulation from many prom- 
inent people came singing over the wires 
when A-No.-1 got his marriage license. 

He enjoys the acquaintance of many 
well-known people. He has letters of 
thanks and commendation from several 
railroad presidents, for he has saved a 
great deal of property and perhaps a 
hundred lives by preventing a dozen 
railroad wrecks. e has autographed 
cards from Luther Burbank, Thomas A. 
Edison, and William H. Taft. He has 
pictures of himself and Jack London 
taken in 1894, when they used to share 
biscuits and box cars together. Speaking 
of Jack London he said, “He is in the 
writing business only accidentally. He 
is really on earth for the motion he can 
get out of it; besides, he’s like me, he 
never learned to write by going to college, 
and he has traveled almost as much as Í 
have.” A-No.-1 carries one letter which 
reads: “I know A-No.-1 to be O. K.— 
Theodore Roosevelt.” 

A-No.-1 started on the road when 
eleven years old. He received a whipping 
at school; that meant he would get another 
from his father. He went home, secured 
his rifle, traded it to a railroad brakeman 
for a ride, and started from California 
for Chicago; from there he rode a box 
car to New Orleans. For food he ap- 
propriated the loaves left by the bakers 
at the houses in the early mornings, and 
soaked them in molasses from the drip- 
ping barrels on the wharves. He worked 
his way to South America on a boat, 
deserted it, and in a mahogany camp he 
lived with the natives. 

He has made six different trips to 
Europe, one to New Zealand, one to 
Japan, China, and the West Indies. Е 

His life work is to rescue others from 
the life from which he could not save 
himself. A-No.-1 has reclaimed many a 
boy tramp from the junk heap. He sent 
one of Duluth’s big business men home 
from a box car in Louisiana when he first 
started to “hit the grit.” 

In his travels he picked up four differ- 
ent languages: Spanish, German, French, 
and English. 

Perhaps no Pullman passenger ever 
dreamed that the tramp on top of the 
car was writing books that he would be 
reading later, but A-No.-1 has a publish- 
ing company bearing his own name at 
Cambridge ‘Springs, Pennsylvania, to 
print the books he writes. All of his books 
are about tramp life and his adventures, 

He says he is perfectly delighted with 
married life and is making up for the 
happiness he has missed in the last 
twenty-hve years. Mrs. A-No.-1 is afraid 
that his old habits will return some day 
and she will find him stealing a ride on top 
of her limousine! DALE H. CARNAGEY 
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In the upper illustration 
A-No.-1 shows how he 
used to ride on top of a 
Pullman. In the lower 
picture he shows how he 
traveled, braced on the 
Springs of a Pullman truck 
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** A-No., 1” 


Is the mark left by 
a famous tramp, on 
railroad watering 
tanks all over the 
world—from Daw- 
son City to Buenos 
Aires. This is that 
tramp. Hisreal 
name is Leon Ray 
Livingston and, . 
married and set- 
tled, he now lives in 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
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A “Cop” With Plenary Powers 


“ HE Lord,” we are told, “makes 
the wrath of man to praise him,” 
which explains S. J. Coogler, the 
Atlanta cop. 

It wasn’t Coogler's wrath that started 
the thing, but another man’s. Coogler 
was on his way home one afternoon 
twenty years ago when he heard a wom- 
an’s scream. He turned quickly in the 
direction of the scream, and entering a 
tenement room found a rough looking in- 
dividual standing over the crumpled form 
of a woman, his hand raised to strike. The 
blow was never delivered. Coogler, who 
had not then acquired the policely dimen- 
sions of his later years, landed upon the 
assailant with one spring and rolled him 
on the floor. Before that fermented in- 
dividual knew what had occurred he was 
standing by Coogler’s side at the near- 
est patrol box. There at length conscious- 
ness returned to his misted mind with 
а rush. 

“Let me go, Mr. Officer,” he sobbed. 
“Let me go, and 1 swear оге God [I'll 
never touch a drop again.” 

Coogler's hand never so much as hesi- 
tated in its progress toward the box; he 
had heard that plea, in almost those 

recise words, too many times before. 

Tort at that instant, when thekey turned 

in the door, however, he 

felt a quick tug on his coat 
and turning found a sobbing 
little girl looking out of wet 

eyes into his. . 

“Please, Mr. Policeman, 
don’t lock Papa up again, 
Mama doesn’t want you 
to.” 

Now Coogler has little 
girls of his own; no little 
girl has ever tugged at his 
coat tail without getting ex- 
actly what she wanted. He 
looked around at the poor 
fellow drooping at his side, 
then down at the little one, 
and back at the father again. 

"Look here, you, he 
said, with all the gruffness 
he could put into his tone, 

“I’m going to give you one 
chance to make good. Ina 
minute you'll be free; but 
listen—I pass this corner at 
seven ir every night. 
Every Friday night, rain or 
shine, you’re going to be 
here with your wife. As 
long as you keep sober I 
won't trouble you; but the 
first time you ain't there, or 
your wife has a kick coming 

"т going to have you over 
to court the next morning. 

And it won't be any ten- 

day outing either. You'll 

E ours and you 11 get it 

а understand?” 

The fellow said he did, 
and with a quick glance up 
the street to see that no 
sergeant was in sight Coog- 
ler turned his back and 
walked away. 

The little girl who cried 
that night is a mother now. 


many a ‘‘bum’’ and made a man of him. 
city recognized his talents and gave him a 
wider field, where he is now doing good work 
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Coogler showed me her picture taken in 
a family group. 

“See the fine-looking old feller holding 
the kid?" he asked те. That's the old 
man. Never missed a Friday night, and 
ain't had a drink in twenty years. 

The “fine-looking old feller” is one of 
scores. After Coogler discovered how 
well his system worked, he began letting 
somebody go almost every week, sneaking 
around into an alley to do it and holding 
his breath for fear somebody would find 
him out. He became the representative 
of the law in his district in all its majesty: 
policeman, judge, prosecutor, and jury. 

“You're guilty of being a worthless 
loafer around here that ain’t worked for 
six weeks," he'd say to a young scape- 
grace. “l have a mind to give you ten 
days. What's that? You'll go to work 
to-morrow if I'll let you off? Not a bit 
of work you'll do. How's that? You 
really mean it?—I tell you what, young 
feller, ГЇЇ give you a six-weeks' trial. 
Meet me every Th hursday night at eight 
o'clock: as long as you ы all right; 
the minute you quit the job it’s sixty 
days for yours out at the Stockade.” 
Coogler had discovered that he could make 
men reform by holding his club over their 
heads, better than by beating them with it. 

Two years ago Atlanta took him off the 
beat and gave him some rooms over a 
saloon down on Decatur Street, which is 
a part of the infernal regions in every- 


S. J. Coogler 
Who, as a ''cop" in Atlanta, straightened up 


The 


thing except the paving, and made him a 
sort of city custodian of “bums.” If a 
citizen is approached by a panhandler he 
hands out a card with Coogler’s name and 
address on it. Coogler provides food and 
room and a job, if the man is worthy; 
a board bunk at the Stockade if he is not. 
If the police judge finds a first offender 
who can’t be discharged but deserves 
another chance, Coogler is there to be a 
father to him until he gets on his feet again. 

He’s built on the regulation cop lines— 
square at the jaw and the toes of the 
shoes, rounding in between. But there’s 
a mixture of sympathy and force in his 
face that marks him a handler of men. 
The highbrows who visit his Haven for 
Bums occasionally claim that he is the 
inventor, patentee and first practical 
operator of adult probation in the country. 

But to the other crowd, the height of 
whose brows cannot be discerned because 
of the crust of dirt, he's known affection- 
ately as Coogler, the Cop. BRUCE BARTON 


She Trains Shop Girls 


ONSPICUOUS among the success- 
ful examples of enterprising wo- 
men 1s Diana Hirschler, who has 
recently developed a new science — 
that of creating efficiency in salesgirls. 
Thirteen years ago she was at the head 
of a newly-organized welfare 
department ina large Boston 
store, and was struck by 
the general need of adjust- 
ing the various workers in 
the store to their central 
purpose—the customer's 
needs. She observed them: 
their incompetence seemed 
to lie in the lack of training 
rather than natural inabil- 
ity. But customers, when 
ineffiently served, she 
noted, often did not buy, or 
ceased patronizing the store. 
And the merchant, when he 
found his profits fallen be- 
low his legitimate expecta- 
tions, felt compelled to pay 
his employees a low wage. 
Then to Miss Hirschler 
came an idea by which all 
arties concerned might be 
нене. It was to train 
salesgirls to a degree of 
efficiency which would re- 
tain and attract patronage, 
thereby increasing profits 
and creating a higher wage. 
She evolved a system which 
made selling a science, im- 
pressing the girls with the 
fact that “making a sale” 
was no more important than 
pleasing the buyer, and 
showing them how they 
could develop themselves 
into valuable factors to their 
departments, and how the 
ultimate benefits would re- 
flect backward to them- 
selves. | 
In the Boston store Miss 
Hirschler created her first 
efficiency department. 
There is not space in this 
brief sketch to give the 
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Diana Hirschler 
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Who teaches shop girls how to sell goods. To please the 
customer is just as important as to make a sale—is the 
foundation on which her system of scientific selling is built 


interesting details of what Miss Hirsch- 
ler taught her pupils. She demonstrated 
to them how a pleasing appearance 
and manner were necessary, but formed 
only a groundwork, on which each sales- 
girl might build to individual heights 
of success by studying three important 
things: first, the development of person- 
ality, based upon a genuine desire to be 
of service to the customer; second, the 
study of merchandise, in order to become 
an expert adviser regarding it; and third, 
a knowledge of human nature with refer- 
ence to selling conditions, a conscientious 
endeavor to distinguish between an 
artistic-natured shopper, who would seek 
beauty in an article, and a practical 
one, who would prefer durability; between 
a wavering one, whose decision would 
benefit from a spurring hint, and a self- 
reliant one, who would resent sugges- 
tions. 

The manifest results in increased sales, 
profits, and general satisfaction arising 
from Miss Hirschler's method spread her 
fame abroad. Many requests came to 
her from big stores all over the country 
to come and teach efficiency to employees. 
So, during the past thirteen years, she has 
worked, in active coöperation with the 
largest stores in cities ranging from 
Seattle to Cleveland, from Portland, 
Maine, to Portland, Oregon, from Pitts- 
burgh to New Orleans, from Kansas City 


to San Francisco. [n all of these stores 
she gave talks to classes (which were al- 
ways crowded, though attendance was 
voluntary), and often went on the floor 
as a co-worker so that she might person- 
ally observe conditions and situations 
and be able to work out solutions for in- 
dividual problems. She personally trained 
instructors who could carry on the work 
according to her methods after she had 
gone. And the managers of stores always 
met her half way, for the very reason 
that she proved to them that efficiency 
is merely energy stimulated to work, that 
it always pays to cultivate it, and that 
the biggest question in all business is not 
high or low wage but what the sales pay. 

So Miss Hirschler is to-day busily em- 
ployed in teaching her science. “ Rules 
will not do it," she says, “nor will clocks 
or fines. But a keen, sympathetic knowl- 
edge of human nature, of mental machin- 
ery, will enable the expert to put the 
girl in touch with her own inner self, the 
source of all efficiency. 

*[n my work of training retail. em- 
ployees to skill, and also of training others 
to train them, I recognize the same aim 
the educator in school or college should 
have for them; and that aim is no less 
than a trained will, a wise judgment, 
combined with an individuality that com- 
pels attention and yet not attention that 
is personal." DANA GATLIN 


Champion Potato Grower of 
America 


IS name is Merle Hyer. His age 

is seventeen years, all of which 

years he has spent in his native 

state, Utah. During the winter 
he attends the high school of Lewiston, 
Cache County, Utah, in his home town, 
and every summer he rents at least one 
acre of his father's farming land and 
raises potatoes for fun and profit. 

At a contest held last autumn between 
the nineteen thousand members of the 
Boys' and Girls' Industrial Clubs of Utah, 
Merle Hyer was declared the State Cham- 
pion, for having raised 764 bushels of 
marketable potatoes per acre. 

Later it was announced that there 
would be a national convention of all 
leaders and champions from the various 
states where the club movement has been 
inaugurated. This interesting assemblage 
of young people between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen years was scheduled 
to convene at Washington, District of 
Columbia, where all recipients of local 
state honors might compete for national 
distinction and be the guests of the 
Department of Agriculture for one week, 
commencing December 11th. 

Young Her of Cache County, Utah, 
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Merle Hyer (on the left) 


\ Merle Hyer is a seventeen-year-old Utah boy who grew 382 bushels of potatoes 
| on a half acre and is the champion potato grower of the United States. What | 
| he has done is described in these pages by the Principal of the Tooele (Utah) i 
| | 
\ 


High School. 


was one of two chosen from that state to 
attend this convention. Being a poor 
schoolboy and his parents unable to 
supply him with the necessary funds to 
make the trip, it looked for a time as 
though this enterprising young farmer 
lad would be deprived of the distinction 
of filling a place at that unique gathering. 
But a halt dozen prominent men of his 
state, hearing of his predicament, ad- 
vanced the necessary money, and the 
result was that Merle and a box of his 
choice “4H” potatoes took the train for 
Washington. And the next result was that 
his yield of 382 bushels on his best half 
acre was declared the largest and best 
output of all potato growers in the con- 
vention. Somewhat less than one hun- 
dred club workers were present but they 
were the champions of the total 200,000 
enrolled members throughout the United 
States. Prof. O. H. Benson, of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, and direc- 
tor of all these clubs in America for the 
Department of Agriculture, was the man 
who pronounced this young agriculturist 
the champion in his field — potatoes. 

The “4H” brand is the name Master 
Hyer has christened his special crop of 
Early Eureka potatoes. The name rep- 
resents the development and union of 
Head, Heart, Hand, and Health of the 
American youth. 

'The yield of Merle Hyer was approxi- 


mately 800 per cent higher than the 
average crop in our country, and if the 
coming generation of farmers can follow 
his lead in the future it will necessitate 
but 500,000 acres instead of 4,000,000 
acres to raise our national crop of “spuds.” 
Or, better still, on the present 4,000,000 
acres so devoted, our country should 
realize not 400,000,000 bushels but eight 
times that amount, or 3,200,000,000 
bushels of potatoes. In this day of 
agitation about the high cost of living 
and the great need of better methods 
in scientific production, intensive cultiva- 
tion, etc, this boy's accomplishment 
should supply one of the needed object 
lessons. 

The following statement gives the boy's 
own account of how he did it: 


In producing my potatoes this is the plan 
I followed: I chose a sandy loam that had 
been in alfalfa for six years. Before breaking 
up or plowing the land, I spread a thin coat 
of barnyard manure over it. On the ninth 
day of May I plowed the land eight inches 
deep, and while the land was still moist I 
harrowed it. 

The Early Eureka variety of potatoes is the 
one I chose for my seed. 1 selected nice, 
smooth, uniform potatoes about the size of 
an egg or a little larger, being careful to see 
that they were free from disease. These I 
selected by hand from the most productive 
hills the year before, as I had grown a crop 
of Early Eurekas the previous year. This seed 


With him here is a chum who is also an aspirant for potato honors 


I cut in halves, and it may be well to mention 
I cut them lengthwise. 

After the land had been prepared and the 
seed ready, I planted the potatoes on the 
twelfth day a May, using an Aspinwall 
planter. Nothing was done from this time 
on till May twenty-sixth, when I harrowed the 
land the second time. This was done to kill all 
weeds that might be coming up and to keep 
the moisture well in the ground. 

On the twenty-eighth day of June I cul- 
tivated the potatoes for the first time, using 
for this purpose a disk cultivator. It not only 
killed all weeds but hilled up the rows. I culti- 
vated again July third with the same cultivator. 

During the growing season I kept the land 
well moistened by sub-irrigation, there being 
a small water ditch two rods north of the 
patch. Not much can be said about irriga- 
tion, however, as the moisture was dependent 
upon the raising or lowering of the water in 
the ditch; my aim was to keep the land fairly 
moist, but not too moist. 

On July fifth I went over the land and 
pulled out all weeds that the cultivator had 
not taken. Again, on the twenty-third of that 
month I went over the patch for the same pur- 
pose. This was the last time they were 
weeded, though I kept the soil loose and well 
worked with the cultivator. 

At the time of digging, which began the 
twenty-fifth of September, the plants had all 
dried down, nothing remaining except dead 
vines. My best half acre produced 382 bushels 
of good-sized potatoes, some being very large, 
but on the whole they were moderate-sized, 
and uniform, but exceedingly thick on the 
ground. B. А. FOWLER 


The Greatest Man in the 
United States 


OME months ago we asked our readers to vote on 

Who Is the Greatest Man in the United States? The 

result was as follows: 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, first, with nearly twice as 
many votes as anyone else. 

Tuomas А. Epison, second, with far and away the 
greatest number of votes given any strictly private citizen. 

PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON, third, with about 
one-third the number of votes cast for ex-President 
Roosevelt. 

MR. ORDINARY CITIZEN, fourth, beaten by a few votes. 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, fifth, who had less than 
half the number of votes cast for President Wilson. 

Henry Fon», sixth, the great automobile manufac- 
turer, received more votes than any other financier. 


LETTE, and LUTHER BURBANK were tied for seventh 
place, and : 

ANDREW CARNEGIE, “Вилу” SUNDAY, and JUDGE 
LINDSAY were tied for eighth place. 

Of course there were a number of votes cast for “my 
husband" and *my father." 

There were a number of things that were surprising. 
The only great scientist beside Edison and Burbank men- 
tioned was Alexander Graham Bell. The only doctors 
were Dr. Alexis Carrel, Dr. Gorgas, and Dr. A. T. Still. 
The only minister was Bishop Vincent, of Chautauqua 
fame. No great actors were mentioned, except one vote 
for John Bunny, a tribute to the popularity of the movies. 
Hobson was the only soldier mentioned, and Justice 
Hughes the only great lawyer. 


BOOKER WASHINGTON, Senator ROBERT M. LAFor- 


The following letters won first, second, and third prizes: 


The Man Who Serves 
All. Others 


MAN may be great in so many 
directions of his being that it 
might seem difficult, at first 
thought, to arrive at a clear and 

fitting answer. But when one stops to 
call to mind the great men of the past, 
from Washington down to the present, 
time: men who were great in that large, 
selfless way that characterizes true and 
enduring greatness, it is not a difficult 
task. 

The chief requirement of greatness is 
service to others, and the larger the service 
and the greater number of people it 
reaches, the greater the man. 

The second requirement is sincerity of 
purpose—for only the truth can live. 

The third essential is sympathy for, and 
understanding of, the needs of our fellow 
man, for through this medium a man’s 
greatness flows, and interfuses itself 
through the masses, and continues to 
flow, a living stream throughout the years 
beyond his life. 

A man may be a great writer and yet 
not a great man, unless what he has 
written has in it that quality of service 
which multiplies his work and value as 
one man, and makes him a multiple and 
composite man in the good that he does 
for the people of his day. In other words, 
the man that does the greatest good to 
the greatest number—he is the greatest 
man. And this man in our country is 
Thomas A. Edison. 

With one ideal and one determination 
before him, all his youth and manhood— 
he forgot all lesser things—and achieved 
his success. 

Electricity has always been within 
reach of scientists, yet only Edison, with 
a heart yearning to give its benefits to 
humanity, found the “open sesame” to 
its mighty secrets. 

Whatever he has touched has been for 
service to his fellow men. He has revolu- 
tionized the joys of seeing, hearing, and 


locomotion. He has brought into the 
poor homes all over the world the voice 
of gladness, and the music. He has en- 
abled the ill and unhappy to hear music, 
and saved and preserved for the mother— 
like a fadeless flower—the voice of her 
departed little one. 

He has annihilated distance and brought 
distant places together, as if by magic. 
He commands the air to follow the course 
of his bidding, and the mysterious in- 
visible current of power follows the small 
track laid out for it. 

Edison, the Wizard, has also saved the 
lives of millions of horses by harnessing 
electricity to vehicles and cars. He helps 
the woman in her home to save labor 
with the electric iron, the vacuum cleaner, 
and the manifold electric appliances for 
cooking. 

The trained mechanic turns on Edison 
power to do his work, with the same 
nonchalance with which he turns on the 
water to wash his hands. 

When we consider this earnest, true, 
generous, humanity-loving man, simple 
in his tastes, kindly to all, happy in his 
service to the world, and realize that he 
has helped and blessed and made happier 
every home and human being in America, 
we must know that he stands forth as 
“The Greatest Living Man” in the United 
States. FRANCES E. ROGERS 


Why Theodore Roosevelt is the 
Greatest Living Man in 
the United States 


known to more people, both in the - 


Ts SUM up: Theodore Roosevelt is 


United States and abroad, than any 
other living American. Theodore Roose- 
velt is known by more people, both here 
and abroad, than any other living Ameri- 
can. And, therefore, he is better known 
than any contemporary. - Theodore Roose- 
velt wields a greater influence (and it is an 
influence for good) both here and abroad 
than any other living American, having 
the unique distinction of having more 


People agree with him, and disagree with 
im, than any other living man. 

That word “and” in the above sentence 
is a very powerful word to my mind, and 
needs attention. Edison, for instance, is 
a very great American—how great 
don't believe any of us can realize: but 
his greatness lies in one field, and the 

reatness itself is affirmative greatness. 

o man, that is, no average man, can 
disagree with Edison, for the average 
man is not acquainted with the line of 
endeavor in which Edison is the acknówl- 
edged leader, and therefore Edison is 
accepted as a leader without the fact 
provoking any discussion. 

But with. Roosevelt, as I have said, 
more people agree—and more people dis- 
agree—than with any other living man. 

his means, indirectly, a wonderful 
amount of reading and thinking on the 

art of those who discuss Roosevelt and 

is work: it means, directly, an amazing 
mental stimulus whenever he and his 
works are discussed, and that mental 
stimulus is provocative of a great deal of 
good work and uplift and new thoughts 
and go-aheadativeness and general pro- 
gressiveness in the lives of both “аргее-егѕ” 
and "disagree-ers." It is because of the 
remarkable extent of this mental stimulus— 
for it comes in every city, town and village 
іп Arferica, and in many cities, towns and 
villages abroad—and the effects of the 
mental stimulus, that I believe T. R. 
to be the greatest living man in the 


‚ United States. 


Mr. Theodore MacManus has said: 
“Mr. Roosevelt has so many elements 
mixed up in him that he almost defies 
analysis and characterization. We know 
that he has a marvelous acquaintance 
with the bards of ancient Ireland. We 
know that he is equally eminent as sports- 
man, naturalist, statesman, philosopher, 
and citizen. We know that he possesses 
a bewildering assortment of information 
on almost every subject on earth, in 
heaven, or in the waters under the earth. 
Yet we can trust the first workman we meet, 
with a clay pipe in his mouth, and a pail 
on his arm, to give an amazingly shrewd 
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and comprehensive characterization of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.” (Italics are mine.) 

Mr. MacManus somewhat enthusias- 
tically exaggerates in the next to the last 
sentence, but Mr. MacManus knows why 
he wrote the last sentence, and we know 
why the last sentence is true. It is true 
not only of the workman in the United 
States, but of a great many workmen, and 
other folks, abroad. More people abroad 
know more of the United States because 
o& Theodore Roosevelt than because of 
any other living man. More people in the 
United States know more about them- 
selves and about the United States be- 
cause of Theodore Roosevelt, than because 
of any other living man. 

This is no place to go into details as 
to the remarkable record Roosevelt has 
made, as his works from 1889 up to the 
present day are known to ever; опе or 
can be easily learned. 

Theodore Roosevelt's “million com- 
plexities," his wonderful abilities in sev- 
eral different fields of work, his powerful 
personality, his great knowledge, his 
enthusiastic interest in everything and 
everybody, his record—these are the 
things which make Roosevelt a subject of 
discussion nearly everywhere, and thus 
make for a decided mental and physical 
stimulus in the community, in the United 
States, and in the world at large. 

It is because of that mental and 
physical stimulus (with Roosevelt as the 
cause, and a better United States as the 
effect) that I—and I am neither a hero- 
worshiper nor blind to so-called faults— 
that I unhesitatingly believe Theodore 
Roosevelt to be the greatest living man 
in the United States. 


Mr. Average Man, who Carries the 
World on His Shoulders 


HO is the greatest living man in 
the United States to-day? He 


lives in your city. He lives in my 
home town. In fact he and his fellows 
form the greater part of the population 
of every city, town, village and hamlet 
of the United States. He has lived there 
since the world began, and will continue 
to live there as long as the world wags. 

Truly he hasn’t much to say for himself. 
He's far too busy. Не is up every morn- 
ing at six o'clock, eats his breakfast, and 
hurries to the shop or office where he wins 
the wherewithal to support his family. 
Each evening he comes home, white and 
tired. The sight of the chubby faces at 
the window lightens his lagging footsteps. 
His little ones are waiting. There is a 
kiss all round, and before he takes off 
his coat he has to hold the baby a bit. 

In the summer, after he has had his 
supper, he weeds his pocket-kerchief 
garden with its patches of vegetables and 
flowers. His wife brings out her sewing and 
sits at the edge of the plot while he works, 
тан the children roll on the grass at her 
eet. 

In thewinter, he draws his chair up beside 
the fire and enjoys his pipe the while he 
rocks his children to sleep, one on each arm. 

If the baby is ill, Mr. Average Man and 
his wife watch over him carefully until the 
little one is himself again. If the wife 
falls ill, Mr. Average Man gets up an 
hour earlier in the morning, and hurries 
home at night, for the household as well 


as the breadwinning duties fall upon him. 

Mr. Average Man doesn't make a very 
big salary. His wife and he have many 
earnest talks about the family finances. 
They are divided into funds. So much 
to pay on the little home, so much for 
food, so much for the life insurance which 
he carries to protect his family, and so 
much for the bank. 

Mr. Average Man's life is not so 
monotonous as it would seem, for his 
pleasures are verv simple. Occasionally 
he buys a new necktie, or his wife has a 
new waist or the children new suits— 
and all of the family enjoy the purchases. 
There are occasions upon which they all 

о to the picture show; but they are few, 
or the baby is apt to become restless. 
Sometimes, if Mr. Average Man is a city 
dweller, the family spends Sunday in the 
park, looking at the animals. Then the 
children have a bag of peanuts to feed 
the elephant, and Mr. Average Man him- 
self takes a hand in the feeding. If Mr. 
Average Man is a small town dweller, 
his wife cooks a big dinner on Sunday and 
the family spends the rest of the day 
upon the porch, languishing. 

Of course Mr. Average Man is a com- 
mon individual. He doesn’t know art. 
He isn’t well read, and he’s probably only 
rudely educated. But upon his shoulders 
rests the future of the country. It is he 
who does the greatest part of the world’s 
actual work. Tt is he who builds the sky- 
scrapers, the tunnels, the bridges, the 
churches, the schoolhouses, the homes. 
He is everywhere in demand, and he lives 
everywhere. But like the truly great, he 
is modest to the point of retirement. 
Andnoone everthinks anything about him. 


Pity the Women! 


From a Letter About the War from Ireland 


OU imagine war as a state of great 

excitement; I believe it was moreor 

less picturesque in London. But 

here in Belfast war means absolute 
deadness. The streets are thronged with 
people, because all industry is paralyzed for 
lack of men. All night long, for two nights, 
thousands of white men, soon to be-con- 
verted into fertilizer, have been loaded 
into boats and sailed away across the 
Channel. All the Channel boats of any 
size have been impressed by the Govern- 
ment. If I hadn't caught this boat it is 
unlikely that I would have another chance 
to leave Ireland. And I simply couldn't 
stand it. To-night on my corner were 
six lovely cow-eyed creatures, each with 
child, and weeping bitterly. One of the 
men had been well “treated” by his com- 


WILL IRWIN 


By Mollie Best 


anions and was hardly able to stand. 
is pretty wife was very patient with him. 
The men were all rather exhilarated. But 
these sturdy, laughing women who were 
walking the streets a few days ago with 
their heads thrown back—they laugh no 
more. ‘There isn’t as much weeping as 
you would expect. ‘They are a very proud 
people One looks up dry-eyed and says, 
“I have six children and my husband has 
gone." One says, “My brother has gone 
and left his wife with seven. I doubt they 
have as much as one pound put by." 
Sugar doubled in price as soon as war was 
declared, and all provisions soared. 

I stopped and spoke to a handsome man 
who had just received notice to report. 
He said by Friday there would not be a 
single able-bodied man left in Belfast. 


He said I was as safe here as anywhere, 
but he thought I might have a better 
chance to get in touch with my own 
Government across the Channel; which 
is what 1 think, myself. Besides, he said 
if I didn't leave to-night he was afraid 
I wouldn't have another chance. The 
prospect of living in dirt, discomfort, and 
misery was too much.. 

It's pathetic to see the men trying to 
comfort the women. War is exciting; an 
unknown adventure for the men—new 
scenes, new life, new conditions, certain 
excitement. For the women— well, just 
imagine women who could hardly make 
ends meet and never save a penny! Just 
imagine them now with a houseful of 
little, hungry babies to feed and no money 
anywhere. 


IS AT THE FRONT FOR THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


“Tell us what happens to the men and women in the streets and homes in Europe while this great war goes on.” 


With that arrangement the editors sent Will Irwin to Europe. 


He is there now at the front—the reporter who wrote 


the classic story of the San Francisco fire. His stories of the greatest war the world has ever known will be featured in 
the coming numbers of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE: 
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UNIVERNISH 


For a full 
generation, we 
devoted our 
energies to the 
development of 
Specialty 
Varnishes. 

We have dozens 
of them which are 
practically ideal -— 
each perfectly 
adapted to one 


purpose 


Several years ago, 
we began 
experimenting 
toward the 
production of 
ONE VARNISH 
FoR ALL 
PURPOSES. 

We soon made it 
universally 
adaptable. 

Then we perfccted 


itsvariousqualities. 


The Universal Varnish 


This is the Label 


UATVERAISIO 


Jc 2 
ED Sirk ane fou 


Universal Varnish 
B (4 А» Л zdl. B2yuralle’ 


Waterproof 


Ir Voli aoe De 
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CY. O SA 
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Murphy Varnish Company 


e len К 2 


USL Chicago 


We made it proof 
against turning 
white, either by 
wetting or 


scratching. 


We made it proof 
against hot water 
and steam and hot 
dishes and salt 


water. 


“We made it proof 


against alkali soap, 
and against alcohol 


and ammonia. 


Then, we gave it 
the easy-working 
quality and we 
gave it the 
weather-resisting 
power, and we 
gaveittheproperty 
by which it 

would not clog 
brushesnorthicken 


in the can. 


It avoids the bother and waste incident to the use of two or three varnishes on the same job. 


It is an especial boon to house painters and boat finishers and furniture manufacturers. 


Quality Is Economy 
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ЕШШ ТАТТУ ТОАТ АТТОО ТАТТУ 


CARBON DEPOSIT 


What causes it. 


OF ALL the puzzling 
problems you face in 
motoring, none is more befud- 


dling than—Carbon Deposit. 


Barring mechanical troubles 
and faulty carburetion (too much 
gas) and ignition, carbon deposit 
from lubricating oil may be summed 
up as follows: 


Carbon Deposit is caused by ex- 
cess lubricating oil burning in the 
combustion chambers. 


Prevent the presence of excess oil 
and you avoid undue carbon in your 
combustion chambers. 


In some motors, the piston stroke 
will, by suction, draw a light oil too 
freely to the piston heads. In other 
motors, a heavy oil will work to the 
piston heads. - 


In either case excess carbon will 
deposit. 


The remedy is obvious. 


Keep excess oil from your com- 
bustion chambers by using an oil 
whose body and quality fit the me- 
chanical conditions of your motor. 


Every day it is being demonstrat- 
ed that Gargoyle Mobiloils, used as 
specified in the lubricating chart on 
the opposite page, give remarkable 
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How it can be avoided. 


freedom from carbon deposit. 


Why? |t is not because 
Gargoyle Mobiloils are en- 
tirely free from carbon-giving 
properties. Such oils cannot 
be produced. 


It is simply because the grade. of 
Gargoyle Mobiloils recommended 
for each car is fully suited to that 
motor’s mechanical conditions. 


The oil will not reach the com- 
bustion chambers in excess quanti- 
ties. 


If the < з not there to burn, it 
naturally cannot give carbon deposit. 


It is sometimes said that the body 
of an oil indicates the amount of 
carbon it will deposit. Such advice 
is incorrect. 


In many motors a light-bodied 
oil will deposit far more carbon 
than a heavy oil, due to the excessive 
quantity that works past the piston- 
rings. 


Oils have sometimes been put for- 
ward as "containing no carbon." 
All petroleum oils are chemical com- 
pounds, consisting almost entirely of 
hydrogen and carbon. To remove 
the carbon in chemical combination 
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would destroy the oil. Free carbon and 
other impurities are easily removed. 


Your safeguard against undue carbon de- 
posit is the chart printed in part on the right. 
The grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils there speci- 
fied for your car was determined by athorough 
analysis of the engine’s mechanical conditions. 
If your car is not listed send for our complete 
chart of Automobile Recommendations. 


On request we will mail a pamphlet on 
the Construction, Operation and Lubrication 
of Automobile Engines. It describes in de- 
tail the common engine troubles and gives 
their causes and remedies. 


Mo 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils it is safest to purchase 
in original barrels, half-barrels and sealed five and one- 
gallon cans. Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. 


The various grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils purified to 
remove free carbon are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “В” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Е” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic”’ 
They can be secured from reliable garages, automobile 


supply houses, hardware stores and others who supply 
lubricants. 


For information, kindly address any inquiry to our 
nearest office. The city and state address will be sufficient. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. : 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for every 
dass of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


Domestic Detroit Boston New York Chicago 
Branches: Pittsburgh Philadelphia Indianapolis Minneapolis 
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CORRECT LUBRICATION | 
Explanation: In the schedule the letter opposite | 
the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil that | 
| 


should be used. For example: “A” means Gargoyle 
| Mobiloil "A." “Arc.” means “Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arc- 
' tic." For all electric vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil “A ” 
| The recommendations cover both pleasure and commer- 
cial vehicles unless otherwise noted 
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Saved / His Coal Bills For 8 Years 


With an Underfeed! Read this Proof! 


Rockford, Ill., January 31, 1914. _ 
Have had in use in my house for over eight years one of 


Gentlemen: 


your Underfeed Furnaces. Will say in favor of same that it bas given the 
best of satisfaction not only in the saving of fuel, which amounted to at least 
one-half annually, but in giving also the required amount of heat. 

H. W. COYNER 


Are YOUR Coal Bills Too High? 


The one certain way to reduce coal bills 
one-half to two-thirds is by using an Underfeed 
furnace or boiler. Thousands of users have 
written us statements like these: ‘‘Coal bill 
$16.22 for seven rooms." ‘$5.40 to heat four rooms." ‘‘Re- 
duced coal bills from $109 to $53." “Underfeed reduces 
coal bill 60%.” “А great fuel saver." “Have cut coal bills 


/0. 
$70 each winter for nine years." “Saved $122 a season." “I have divided 


my coal bill by five." ‘Even temperature, with no smoke or dirt.” 


Cut-out View of Furnace 


No other furnace or boiler can compare 
with the Underfeed in securing clean, 
even, economical heat. Specified and 
used by the U. S. Government. Soon 
pays for itself. Adapted to warm air, 


ILLIAMSON 


NEW-FEED 
NDERFEED 


Furnacés and Boilers 
Cut Coal Bills %4 to %4 steam and hot water. 


With the Underfeed, coal is fed from below. All 
the fire is on top, causing perfect combustion. Smoke 
and gases are burned up, making more heat with no 
smoke, soot, clinkers, smell and dirt and but few 
ashes. You can burn the cheaper grades of hard 
or soft coal and secure same heat as highest priced 


Уу, 


This Book Will 


coal. Any size or kind of coal may be used. This 
of А | Coupon 
50% Saving Guaranteed CY MJ Brings It 


Every Underfeed furnace or boiler is guar- 
anteed to reduce your present coal bill at 
least one-half when properly installed and 
operated. This is the strongest guarantee 
ever put behind any heating system. It is 
backed by a $1,000,000 corporation. 

Slash your big coal bills right square in 
two and get more heat by using an Under- 
feed. Start to keep the coal money in your 
own pocket by mailing in the coupon today. 
We'll send you furnace facts that will sur- | 
prise you (35) 


The Williamson Heater Со. | |, 
(Formerly The Peck-Williamson Co.) | 
3522 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


= b Д 
Mail This for the Facts Now 
THE WILLIAMSON HEATER CO. 
( 3522 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio | 
| I would like to know how to cut my coal 
bills from М to % with a Williamson New- 
| Feed Underfeed. 


| Warm Air Steam or Hot Water 
(Mark an X after System interested in) 


Name 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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My Dealer's Name i 
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AND SAVE $5.10 


Has fine Auto Seat with 


Nine Springs. Covered 

in Imperial Leather 

$5.90. In best genuine 

ж А Goatskin $6.90. It is 

Delicacies made of solid oak, with 

Ё quarter-sawed back and 

From every clime arms. Specify Fumed 

or Early English finish 

Think what it means to have the as desired. Order No. 
luxuries of the world—a diversity of 4455. Money back if 


palate provoking flavors to choose from. you are ри даш) 
` i i n isfied and pleased. Our 
5 Mark ^ Р 
срии и ome Mark catalog shows better-than-usual furniture for every 
ting su Rach ainet of whatever room. We ship from the factory to you, and by 
Ote. has offered u mi cH to make | | “imply unpacking our completely finished furniture 
p " | you save yourself money and get splendid furniture 


our assortment complete. 
Learn more about these choice 
dainties by sending a 2c stamp 
for our color booklet '"Cresca" 
containing & collection of un- 
usual recipes. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers 


to beautify your home. 

Direct furniture is refined in design, worthy in con- 
struction and sent on approval. Order this chair or 
let us send our complete Catalog A-1041. 


Direct Furniture Company 
Pickering Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


363 Greenwich St. New York 


BAMBY 


(Continued from page 39) 


" What?"—sharply. 
é А, ЕД 
I wanted your love, Jarvis. 

“You can’t mean that?” 

“But I do.” 

“But Strong— You love Strong—” 

She rose quickly, her face flushed. 

“T love Richard Strong as my friend, 
and in no other way.” 

“Certainly he loves you.” 

“He has never told me so.” 

“You let me believe you cared for him, 
you tortured me with your show of pref- 
erence for him.” 

“You imagined that, Jarvis; it is not 
true." 

“Tt is true!” he cried passionately. “I 
came to you eager for your love, wanting 
you as I had never wanted anything— 
you flaunted this man in my face, you 
shut me out, you drove те: back on 
myself—” 

"Well?" 

"What did you expect me to do? 
Endure forever in silence?" 

"What did you do? Or what do you 
mean to do?" 

“T have come to care for a woman who 
understands me—" 

"A woman, Jarvis?" 

“The woman who wrote “Francesca.” I 
cared first because she had put into her 
heroine so many things that were like 
you—” 

“Well?? Bamby said again. 

"She has come to care for me. I 
wanted to tell you so long ago, when we 
first knew, but she begged me not to, 
until after the play was tried out. But I 
can't stand it another minute. There 
must be truth between us, Bamby. I 
want you to read her letters—I want 
you to try to understand how this has 
crept into my heart." 

“You wish to be free, to go to her?” 

“There is no happiness for us, is there?” 

"['m too tired to think it out now, 
Jarvis. You must go away and let me 
get myself together.’ 

She looked like a pitiful little wraith 
and his heart ached for her. 

“I'm sorry I had to add to your hard 
day, but I had to say this to-night." 

“It’s all right. I must ask you not to 
speak to me of it again until after to- 
morrow night. I need all my strength 
for that ordeal. After that we must turn 
our attention to this new problem, and 
work it out together somehow." 

“Thank you. I'm sorry I've been such 
a disappointment to you, my dear," he 
added. 

“Good night. Take the letters; I 
could not bear to read them.” 

With an agonized look he took them 
and left her. 

“Dear Lord, I’m through with plots! 
I'm sick unto death of the secret," she 
sighed as she climbed into bed. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


AMBY kept to her room next day 
until it was time to dress to meet 
the train on which Ardelia and the pro- 
fessor were to arrive. It was due at four 
o'clock. She went to Jarvis's door, but 
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he was not in his room. She had heard 
nothing of him since his confession of the 
night before. 


“How аге you?" 

“All right." 

“Don’t you want me to meet the pro- 
fessor and Ardelia? 
your going up to Grand Central.” 

“Га rather go thank you, Jarvis. 
Where are you?’ 

“At the theater.” 

“Anything the matter?” 

“Oh, no. I came to talk to the stage 
manager. He says everything will 
all right to-night. Are you resting?" 

“Yes. I've had a quiet day, sitting on 
my nervous system. Where have you 
been?" 

“Walking the streets.” 

“Come home and take some rest. I'll 
meet the train. Thank you just as much 
for thinking of it." 

“ГИ be at the Information Booth at 
five minutes to four." 

“All right." . 

She hung up the telephone with a dazed 
face. The idea of Jarvis's taking care of 
her, inquiring after her health, and trying 
to spare her! 

“Every blessed thing is topsy-turvy!” 
she exclaimed aloud. 

At four o'clock she walked up to the 
booth, and there he stood, anxiously 
scanning the faces that passed. 

“Hello,” she said cheerfully. 

He looked grateful, and smiled. 

t You look as if you'd had a spell of 
sickness, you're so white," he said. 

“Tm all right; but you look like a 
nervous proś. case. Aren’t we pitiful 
objects for imminently successful play- 
wrights!" 

“I suppose one gets used to this strain 
in time,” he said, taking her arm to help 
her through the crowd. 

No sooner had the train come to a stop 
than they saw Ardelia’s huge frame 
descend from the car holding a dress suit 
case in each hand. After her came 
the professor, looking very small and 
shrunken. 
waved a heavy suit case in the air like a 
banner as she hurried toward them. 

“Howdy, Miss Bamby. Howdy, Mistah 
Jarvis. Heah we is.” 

“Bless your old hearts!” said Bamby, 
hugging them both. 

S How are you, children?" the pro- 
fessor inquired. 

* We're fine. Did you have a comfort- 
able trip? Why did you sit in the day 
coach, Father?' 

* De perfessor, he won't set in de chaih 
cah, cause'n dey won't let me in dere an' 
he's "fraid he mought fergit to git off, 
less’n he was longside ob me.” 

“But the train stops here, it doesn't 
go any farther. My-o, Ardelia, you do 
look stylish!" 

"Yas'm. Wait intil yo’ see my noo 
black silk. I’se got me a tight skirt, an’ 
a Dutch neck—Lawsee, honey, but dis 
ole niggah’s gittin’ moughty frisky!” 

Ardelia and Jarvis had an argument 
about the bags. She insisted upon carry- 


ing them herself and indignantly refused | 


the help of the colored porter. She kept 
them laughing all the way to the Club 


There’s no need of | 


Ardelia saw them afar, and | 
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“Come right in children. I'll clean up in a 
iffy and then get lunch!" 


**Get out and keep 
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out, all of you, or you'll 


upset all my day's cleaning!” 
You can get rid of dust as easily as you turn on light or water. 
You can rid every crack, crease and crevice of dirt, lint, threads, 
paper bits, insect eggs, etc. You can do in 10 minutes what before 
took hours of back-straining, insanitary drudgery. Merely press 
an electric buttom to start suc- 
tioning the dirt through the 
vacuum hose and iron pipe lead- 
=n — ing from each floor to sealed 
VACUU M CLE ANER dust-bucket of the cellar-set 
Cleaner— 
| The ARCO WAND does its work unfailingly—it is cellar-hidden; does quick, 
N complete, noiseless cleaning; will do its work reliably for a score or more 
years. If men were the housekeepers they would quickly stop the broom- 
duster way of cleaning, with all its muss, fuss and unhealthfulness. 
The ARCO WAND does not clean a house 40% as in broom-duster method but 
it removes сао one dust trash, lint, threads, cobwebs, mothe, insect 
walls, pictures, tufted furniture, library booke, mattietace en a raperies, ceilings, 
clothing, etc., etc. Saves an hour or two cee ay for coco ш», 
An unfailing stationary Cleaner — at $150 
ARCO WAND V. Cleaner rolonging the durabili - 
pets, me hangings, upholstery en furs, clothing, e y us 
the machine to soon pay for itself. Nothing to get outof order, extremely 
simple. Monthly cost of electricity is trifling. Put as easily in old as in 
new buildings. 
ARCO WANDS i ссеззез in h , apartm: 
| churches, schools, prid hotel" "hospitals, restaurants, libraries, Ке 
Machine is setia basement theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past two years under most severe 
tests. Require no supervision or watching and are backed by our repu- 
tation and full guarantee. Write for free catalog. Public showrooms in 


or on lower floor. A suction 
pipe funs to each floor. 
АКСО 


WAND Vacuum larg: ties. 
Cleaners, pose and fools. all е ci 
are so eating Write to i 210-922 
and Plumbing Trade, ia 
sizes at $180 up. Price ME oie AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY on a 


does not include labor, 
connections and freight. 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radietors 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
“Knitting and Crochet in Wool and Silk” 


A Sixty-Page Book 
By Helen Marvin: 


Here is that new 
Boston Garter 


Most dealers have NEVERBIND, already. 
We'll send sample pair, postpaid, for 25 cents 
mercerized, double-grip 35 cents, or 50 cents 
silk, any color. 


GEORGE FROST CO., Sele Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
NEVERBIND 
Boston Garter 

pio Nm 


Sweaters for men, women, boys, girls and 
babies, bedroom slippers in all sizes, shawls 
for old ladies and young ladies, Jack Frost 
Garments for little folks, a baby’s rosebud 
set of cap, jacket, bootees and afghan, 
baby’s gift toys, a baby’s kimono, a cover 
for baby’s hot water bag, little girls’ cap 
and jackets, a little girl's muff and collar 
set, clothes for dolls, men’s silk ties. watch 
fob and tobacco pouch, girls’ silk coin 
purses, Angora garments for men and 
women, a petticoat, a knee-cap, motorist’s 
scarfs; caps, mittens and gloves for all ages, 
old-fashioned rag rugs, knitted bedspreads 
and afghans, are shown in actual photo- 
graphs, accompanied by full directions. 


Price of book, twenty-five cents 
Order from 


Women’s Home Companion 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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| with her tales of their difficulties and ex- | 


citements in getting off. Her exclama- 
tions on everything she saw were con- 
vulsing. When they arrived at the Club 
and she discovered that she was to have 
the little room next to Bamby’s her 
satisfaction was complete. 

Bamby ordered the entire family to 
repose on their respective backs for an 
hour before they dressed for dinner. So 
they parted to obey orders. For that 
hour Bamby held herself firmly upon her 
bed, completing her plans. They had 
agreed, she and Jarvis, that if there should 
be a call for author they would take it 
together and Jarvis would speak. She 
was not sure just how she was to make 
the revelation to him of her dual person- 
ality. She decided to leave it to chance. 


EVER in her life had she been so 

excited. The double responsibility 
as author and playwright shrank to 
second place in comparison with the fact 
that this night she was to tell Jarvis of 
her love for him, hear him speak his love 
for her. 

Before the hour of enforced quiet was 
over she could hear Ardelia tiptoeing 
about her room. Presently her head was 
cautiously inserted through the door. 
When she saw a hand waved at her, she 
bounced in. 

“Laws, honey, I’se so oxcited, I cain't 
hol’ my eyes shet. I got de perfessor’s 
dress suit clo's all laid out smoof, wid de 
buttons in de shirt, an’ de white tie ready. 
Now, yo’ let me help yo’-all git dressed 
befo’ I begin to wrassle wid dat tight 
skirt ob mine.” 

“All right. Sit down and hold your 
hands till I jump into my bath.” 

While Bamby bathed, Ardelia shouted 
all the gossip of home through the bath- 
room door. Upon Bamby’s reappearance 
she insisted upon dressing her like a 
child. She put on her silk stockings and 


slippers, getting herself down and up with | 


many a grunt. She constituted herself a 
critical judge in the hairdressing process, 
and fussed about every pin. 

"Why ain't yo’-all had one ob dese 
heah hair-fixers do yo’ haid?” 


ad? Not much.” 


“Well, yo’ done purty good—” 
“Wait till I curl it,” said Bamby, 


throwing up the window and popping | 


her head out into the night air. 
“Fo’ de lawd’ s sake, yo curl yo' haih 
in Noo Yawk j jes’ lak yo’ do at home.” 
“Why not? 
the thing. Now look at me,” she boasted, 
shaking her head so that the soft curly 
rings fluttered like little bells about her 


face. 

** Yo'll do," said Ardelia. 

Bamby disappeared into the closet and 
presently she popped out her head. 

"Ardelia, prepare to die of joy. When 
you have seen my new dress life has 
nothing more to offer you." 

“I ain't рупе to die till after dis show." 

Out of the closet she danced, her arms 
full of sunset clouds apparently. She held 
it up and Ardelia's eyes bulged. 

“Yo’ don’ call dat a dress?" 

“Put it on me, and you'll call it a 
poem." 


"And make me look like a hair shop 


This cold damp air is just | 


“Dey ain't nuthin’ to it," she protested 


as she slipped it over Bamby's head. 


It was certainly a lovely diaphanous | 


Men who wear the better 
things for the satisfaction 
they afford, buy the silk 
Boston Garter at 5o cents 


FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 
Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 


METHOD 
Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


sent a Practice during spare moments or at conve nient 
times, and in a surprisingly short time you speak, read 
and understand a new language. 

You can now цве your own Disc or ( Minder talking machine to acquire 
a foreign language. Sens for Particulars and Booklet. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bullding 2 West 46th Street, New York 


All the talk or claims in the world 
cannot down this one big public- 
guiding fact, viz.: that after severe 
comparative tests, 


The Colt was adopted by the Army 
and Navy because of its marked 
superiority to any other pistol. 


Take your cue from the U. S. Government — 
buy a Colt. ''Colts to the Front" (repro- 
duced here in miniature) is one of the most 
werful pictures of modern war scenes. We 
Dave had a limited number, without adver- 
tising, finished in beautiful tones by the new 
offset process, size 26 in. x 20 in., on heavy 
white stock suitable for framing. Sent on 
receipt of 10c to cover cost of postage. Men- 
Боп picture No. 9. Also booklet, “How to 
oot.” 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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There are 513 Other Brighton-Carlsbad 
Styles 50c to $5.00 


E have become the sleepingwear nuthor- 

ities through making better, handsomer, 
more durable and more comfortable sleeping 
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isa Brighton-Carlsbad garment for every need 
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terial for every season or climate, for indoor or 
outdoor sleeping and a pattern for every taste 
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SLEEDINGWEAR’ 
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| А one piece рајата —a union 
1. Pajunion pajama — without draw string 

a surprising improvement in men's sleepingwear 

All materials $1.50 to $3.00. 

2. Foot Pocket Gown 


An extra lon 
garment with 18-in 
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hem making foot pockets—assures warm feet —keeps 

Ш garment down— benefits rheumatics —$1.00 to $5.00 

— medium and extra heavy weights For men, 
women and children. Also supplied without hood 
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4. Child's Sleepers heavy flannelettes 50c 


f up. With hood and draw-string-wrist, (as Шиз- [| 
trated), 75c up. Best precaution against colds. 


Send Your Name For the Nightie Book 


It pictures and prices the world's 
best selection of sleeping garments. 
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Helen Marvin Irish Crochet Book 


Complete directions for making luncheon sets, 
centerpieces, towels, table mats, doilies, pin- 
cushions for the housewife, yokes, collars, col- 
lar and cuff sets, bows, handkerchief edgings, 
insertions, medallions, buttons and pins, baby 
caps and bootees, lingerie for girls, bags and a 
beautiful lace blouse are among the designs. 


Price, twenty-five cents 


Order from 
Woman’s Home Companion 


381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


thing of many layers of chiffon, graduat- 
ing in color from flame to palest apricot 
pink. It hung straight and simple on 
Bamby’s lithe figure, bringing out all the 


| color, the dash, the firelike quality in the 


| girl's personality. 


The flush in her cheeks, 


| the glow in her eyes, even the little curls, 


| were like twisted tongues of flame. 


She 
whirled for Ardelia’s inspection. 

“I know dat ain’t no decent dress— 
but yo’ sho’ is beautiful as Pottypar’s 
wife. 

““Who’s she?" 

"She's in de Bible!” 

Bamby laughed 

“T look like the ‘fire of spring,’” she 
nodded to her reflection. “Of course I’m 
beautiful. This is the biggest, happiest 
night of my life!" 

A boy came for the professor's clothes, 
and a little later that distracted gentleman 
presented himself to have his tie arranged 
and to be looked over generally, in case 
of omissions. 

“ My dear!" he exclaimed at sight of his 
daughter. 

“Am I not wonderful?" 

He put his hand under her chin and 


| tipped her face to him. 


“There is something about you to- 
night—elemental is the word, fire and 
water and air." 

She hugged him. 

“Oh, but you've got a surprise coming 
to you this night! You are about to dis- 
cover other unsuspected elements in your 
offspring.” 

“My dear, I’m so excited now, I’m 
counting backward! Don’t explode any- 
thing on me, or I'll lose control." 

"The secret is coming out to-night." 

“Ts it painful?” 

“No, it’s heavenly.” 
J: irvis rapped. 

‘May I come in?" 

“Yes.” 

He stood on the threshold a moment, 
a truly magnificent figure in his evening 


clothes. 

“ Jarvis!” breathed Bamby. 

“Bamby!” exclaimed Jarvis, and they 
stood a-gaze. She recovered herself first. 

“Do you like me?” she coquetted. 

He walked about her slowly, consider- 
ing her from all sides. 

“Ariel!” he said at last. 

“Oh, thank you, Apollo,” she laughed, 
to cover the lump in her throat at his 
awed admiration. 

They sent Ardelia’s supper up to her, 
and the rest of them made an attempt 
at dining, but nobody could eat a thing. 
Bamby talked incessantly from excite- 
ment, and all eyes in the dining-room 
were focused upon her. 

Ardelia was in a tremor of pride when 
they went up-stairs again. She shone 
like ebony and grinned like a Hindu idol. 


| They admired her to her heart’s delight 


and she descended to the cab in a state of 
sinful pride. 


LTHOUGH they were early the motors 

were already unloading before the 
theater. They were to sit in the stage 
box, and as soon as the rest of them were 
seated Bamby went back on the stage 
to say good evening to the company. 
The first-night excitement prevailed back 
there. Every member of the company 
was dressed and made up a good half 
hour too soon. They all assured the per- 
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| scanned the faces eagerly. 
| like the play? If they only knew what it 
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turbed author that she need have no 
fears, everything would go off in fine 
shape. Somewhat relieved she started 
to go out front, when she ran into Mr. 
Frohman. 

“Good evening. 


If you are as well as | 


you look, you're all right," he smiled at : 


her. 


“I feel like a loaded mine about to | 


blow to pieces," she answered. 


“Hold on for a couple of hours more. 


Does Jarvis know yet?" 

“Not yet.” 

He laughed and went on. Bamby re- 
turned to the box, where she sat far back 
in the corner. The house was filling fast 
now. More than a little interest was 
evinced in the strange box party of big 
Jarvis, the M ac Î а Richard 


Strong nodded and smiled from a near-by | 


seat. 

“We should have come in late, just as 
the curtain rose," whispered Bamby, “we 
must not be so green again." 

“Why so, daughter?" 

“Then we wouldn't be stared at.” 

“Аге we stared at? By whom?” 

The overture interrupted her reply. 
The seats were full now, as high as the 
eye could reach to the balconies. Bamby 


Would they 


meant to Jarvis and to her to have them 
like it! 

The curtain rose. For two full moments 
she could not breathe. The act started 
off briskly, and little by little her tension 
relaxed. She laid her hand on Jarvis's 
knee, and it was stiff with nervous con- 


centration. The first genuine laugh came ' 


to them both like manna from heaven. 

“It’s all right," Bamby whispered to 
Jarvis. He nodded, his eyes glued to the 
stage. 


F ALL kinds of creative work, dra- 

matic writing can be the most poig- 
nant or the most satisfactory. It is the 
keenest pleasure to see characters whom 
you have invented given life and person- 
ality—if the actors are clever. The 
Jocelyns had the aid of practically a 
perfect cast. 
comes with the laughter or the tears of 
an audience aroused by your thoughts 1s 
a very real experience. Bamby “аге up 
her sensations," as Strong had said. As 


the curtain descended after the first act 
| the applause was instantaneous and long. 


“They like it,” said Bamby with a sigh. 

“Yes, thank God "—from Jarvis. 

“You told me not to take this seriously, 
Jarvis," she reminded him. 

“Does anybody know who wrote this 
book?" the professor inquired. 

“Not yet. We are to know to-night. 
I wonder where she is," Jarvis added to 
Bamby. 

"[ve picked that fat old one in the 
opposite box," she said wickedly. “Why 
did you ask, Father?" 

“It is a diverting idea. The girl is 
like you, or maybe it is the similarity of 
names that suggests it." 

" What do you think about the play, 
Ardelia?" 

“Law, honey, ’tain’t no play-actin' to 
me. lt's jes' lak' bein' home wid yo' an' 
de perfessor and Marse Jarvis. Dese 
folkses is jes’ lak yo'-all!"' 

Bamby laughed outright. Ardelia was 
the only one who knew! 
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paint, tinted any color, is so fine 
that it sinks into every joint and 
wood pore. It is just elastic 
enough to prevent cracking, to 
keep the wood thoroughly cov- 
ered and hence perfectly pre- 
served. 
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photos of Erector models 
aud lots of other interest- 
ing things you'll enjoy. 
Write me today. 
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Conn. 
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This Gas Mantle 


| with the company. 


| pretenses. 
' must go to two women, his wife and 


The second act went like a breeze. | 
Laughter and applause punctuated its 
rogress. The house was warming up. 
amby slipped her hand into Jarvis’s, 
and he held it so tight that she could feel 
his heart beat through his palm. There 
was no doubt about it; at the end of the 
second act, it was going! The company 
took repeated curtain calls, smiling at 
the росе. | 

“Im grinning so I shall never get my 
face straight again," Bamby said to 
Richard, who came to the box to con- 
gratulate them. 

“Looks like a go," he said cordially. 

Even Jarvis unbent to him and in- 
sisted upon his sitting with them for the 
third act. Bamby added a smiling 
second. She had explained to Richard 
in advance why she did not invite him to 
share their box. 

“1 am having an unexpectedly good 
time," the professor admitted to them all. 


ARVIS'S state of mind was painful as 

the last act began. In the next thirty 
minutes he was to meet the woman he 
thought he loved. Since his confession 
to Bamby the night before, a doubt had 
raised its head to stare at him as to the 
real depth of his feeling for his unknown 
inamorata. Had he really been moved 
by love, or was it only a need of sympathy 
for his hurt pride that had driven him 
to her? Bamby's strange behavior, her 
admission that she did not love Strong, 
most of all those moments when she lay 
in his arms—they had upset all his con- 
victions and emotions. He paid no at- 
tention to the act at all, torn as he was 
as to what the night would bring him. 

He was aroused by storms of applause. 
The curtain went up again and again. 
The company bowed solo and in a group. 
Then calls of *Author-Author" were 
heard all over the house. Bamby clutched 
ae sleeve and drew him back of the 

эх. 

“Goon. You've got to go out and bow. 
You do it alone, Jarvis.” | 

In answer he took her arm and pro- 


| pelled her in front of him, back on the 


stage. | 

“ Here they are—give them full stage," 
said the stage manager, ringing up the 
curtain. “Now, go ahead, right out 
there!" 

He opened a door in the set and Jarvis 
and Bamby went on. There was a hush 
for a second, then a big round of applause. 
Bamby laughed and waved her hand. 
‘There was a hush of expectancy. 
бе... Jarvis, go on,” she prompted 
him. 

Jarvis, cold as death, began to speak. 


| He thanked everybody in the prescribed 


way, beginning with the audience, ending 
He said he was 
happy that they liked the play, but that 
he was making the speech under false 
All the credit for the success 


collaborator— Here he turned to include 


| Bamby, but to his astonishment she was 


gone. The audience laughed at his dis- | 
comfture, but he turned it off wittily. 
The other woman, the one to whom most 
of the credit was due, was the author of 
the book. She had so far hidden behind | 
an anonymity, but he believed that she 
was in the house to-night, and it was to 
her that their congratulations should be 
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35 years ago 


October 21, 1879, Thomas A. Edison 


gave to the world one of the greatest 
conveniences of modern life—the in- 
candescent electric light. 

So October 2lst has been named Edison Day as 


the most appropriate date upon which to pay 
homage to the genius of America's great inventor. 
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Agencies Everyw here 


offered. (Cries of “Author—Author of 
the book” with much clapping of hands.) 

Jarvis stood there scarcely breathing, 
cold sweat on his brow, waiting for her 
to come. The applause became a clamor. 
The stage door opened and Bamby 
floated in. She did not see the audience; 
her eyes were fixed on Jarvis’s face and 
the strange expression she saw there. 
She came to him, put her hand in his, and 
smiled. He was so obviously nonplussed 
that the people grasped a new situation 
and were suddenly still. Bamby smiled 
at them, and spoke: 

“Dear people, if you have had as much 
fun to-night as I have, we owe each other 
nothing. And the most fun of all is the 
astonishment of Mr. Jarvis Jocelyn, who 
discovers himself to be a bigamist. He's 
married to the co-dramatist and the 
author, and he never knew it. That I 
wrote the book has been a secret until 
this minute. If you hadn't liked the 
play I never would have admitted that I 
wrote it. You're the very nicest first- 
nighters I ever met, and we are both most 
grateful to you, the bigamist and I." 

There was wild applause, flowers were 
tossed from the boxes, calls of “Brava” 
greeted the little bowing figure, clinging 
tightly to the big man's hand. They 
finally made their escape to the wings, and 
Bamby turned to Jarvis for what was to 
her the real climax of the evening. 

He looked at her so strangely that she 
laid her hand on his arm. 

“You aren’t—glad?” she questioned 
anxiously. 

Some members of the company sur- 
rounded them then with congratulations, 
and when they were free they had to 
hurry out to rescue the rest of the family. 

“What did you think of the secret, 
Daddy?” 

“My child, I am past all thought. I 
wish to be taken home, put to bed and 
allowed to recover slowly. I have had 
a shock of surprise that would kill a less 
vigorous man." 

“But you liked it? You were glad I 
did it?" 

“T am so proud of you I am imbecile. 
Let us go home." 

Richard shook both her hands in silent 
congratulation. 

* Where is Jarvis?" asked her father. 

A search failed to find him. Richard 
made a trip back on the stage, but he 
was not there. 

“We won't wait, if you will put us into 
our cab," she said to him. 

He saw them all off, promising to send 
Jarvis along if he saw him. 

“What do you suppose became of him?’ 
demanded the professor. 

But Bamby did not answer. All the 


| triumph of the evening counted for noth- 
| ing to her now. Jarvis had been hurt or 


angered at her revelation. He had de- 
liberately gone off and left her, regardless 
of appearances. She spent the night in 
anxious listening for his return, but 
morning found his room vacant, his bed 


untouched. Bamby’s heart misgave her. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


ARVIS was never sure what happened 
to him after he came off the stage with 
Bamby. Something had exploded in his 
brain, and his only thought was to get 
away—away from all these noisy, chat- 
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tering, hand-shaking people—to some 
quiet place where he could think. 

On the way back to the box in Bamby’s 
train, he had been separated from her a 
minute, long enough to spy the stage 
door, to slip out and away. He headed 
up-town without design, walking, walking 
at a furious pace. Bamby herself was 
the lady of mystery to whom he had 
offered his devotions! The thing which 
hurt him was that she had tricked him | 
into declaring himself, probably laughed | 
at his ardor. It made him rage to think 
of it. What had been her object? He 
could mot decipher her riddle at all. If 
she had wanted his love, she might have 
had it for the taking without all this 
play-acting nonsense. There was no use 
in his ever expecting to understand her 
or her motives. He might as well give it 
up, and be done with it. 


E BUILT up the whole story, bit by 

bit. Her mysterious trips to town 
were in regard to the book, of course. The | 
* butter'n' eggs" money came from roy- 
alties. Strong had published the story 
in his magazine, hence their intimacy. 
His thought attacked this idea furiously. 
Then he remembered Bamby's words: 
“I love Richard Strong as my good 
friend, and in no other way." There was 
no doubting the sincerity of that declara- 
tion; besides, Bamby never lied. She had 
not deceived him, then, with any delib- 
erate plan to alienate him so that she 
could free to go to Strong. No light 
along that line of questioning. 

He went on, feeling his way step by 
step to the point of the dramatization of 
the book. Here he paused long. Surely 
he had not been her dupe here. He was 
Frohman's choice as dramatist— But 
was he? She and Frohman had had some 
understanding, because she had gone to 
see him the day the play was delivered. 
No, that could not be, for he found her 
at home when he returned. He could not 
find a piece to fit into the puzzle at that 
point. He went over their joint work on 
the book—her book. He understood now 
how she was so sure of every move, why 
she knew her characters so well. What a 
blind fool he had been not to see that 
Francesca was herself! How she had 
played with him about that, too. How 
she drew him out about the other char- 
acters— He stopped in his tracks as the 
last blow fell. The musician was intended 
for a study of him—that hazy, impossible 
dreamer, with his half-baked, egotistical 
theories of his own divine importance! 
Why, in heaven's name, had she married 
him, if that was her opinion of him! His 
brain beat it over and over to the click 
of his heels on the pavement. 

The fiddler was the professor, of course. 
Anyone but a blind man would have seen 
it! So she had made mock of them, the 
two men nearest her, for all the world 
to laugh at! That she wanted to punish 
him for not equaling her expectations, he 
could understand; but why had she be- 
trayed the professor, whom she loved? 

He reviewed the period of rehearsals— 
her sure touch revealed again. She knew 
every move. She even saw herself so 
clearly that she could correct the actress 
in a false step. She had held herself up 
for public inspection, too—he had to 
admit that. It seemed so shameless to 
him, so lacking in reserve. 
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He urged his mind on to the night now 
passing, the night he had looked forward 
to for so many months as the first white 
stone along the road to success. Well, it 
had been a success—but none of his. 
Bamby's, all Bamby's! She had con- . 
ceived the book, worked out the play, 
and rehearsed it to a triumphant issue; it 
was all hers. The only part he could 
claim was that Frohman had sent for 
him. But had he? Was it possible he 
had only humored Bamby in her desire 
to give him a chance? He would find 
out the truth about that, and if it were 
so he could never forgive her. 

He saw her coming toward him, in 
reply to the calls for author, her eyes 
fixed on him, so shining and expectant. 
What had she wanted him to do? Was 
it possible she had expected him to be 
pleased? 

Broad daylight found him far up 
toward the Bronx, weary, footsore and 
hungry. When he came to himself he 
realized that he must send them some 
word at the Club of his whereabouts. 
He wrote a message to Bamby: 


I shall not come back to-day. I cannot. 


You have hurt me very deeply. 
Jarvis. 


He put a special delivery stamp on it 
and mailed it. He found some breakfast 
and went into the Bronx Park, where he 
sat down under the bare trees to face 
himself. 


N THE meantime, Bamby, after a 

sleepless night, was up betimes. At 
breakfast she protested that she was not 
at all worried. Jarvis had no doubt 
decided to celebrate the success in the 
usual manly way. He would come home 
later with a headache. 

“But Jarvis isn’t a drinking man, is 
he?” the professor inquired. 

“No, but it’s the way men always 
celebrate, isn’t it?” 

The professor wanted the whole story 
of the writing of the book, the prize- 
winning, Mr. Frohman's order and all, 
so after breakfast she made a clean breast 
of it, and they laughed over it for a couple 
of hours. Then devi message came. 
Her face quivered as she read it. 

"What is it, dear? Is it Jarvis?" 

She nodded, the slow tears falling. 

“He isn't hurt?” 

“Not physically hurt—but I've hurt 
his feelings. Oh, Daddy, I’ve made such 
a mess of it! I wanted Jarvis to be 
dazzled by my success, because he thinks 
I’m a helpless sort of thing, and now he 
only hates me for it." 

She broke down and wept bitterly. 
The professor, distressed and helpless, 
took her into his arms and petted her. 

“There, there, Baby, it will work out 
all right. Just let us go home, where 
we're used to things, and everything will 
look different." 

“Yes, that's it—we'll go home," sobbed 
Bamby, wiping her eyes. 

“Where is Jarvis?" 

“I don't know. But I can leave word 
for him here that we've gone home." 

“Then we can get the two o'clock 
train. Nothing but misery comes to 
people in these cities.” 

By dint of much hurry they caught the 
train, Ardelia protesting up to the moment 
when the train pulled out that they 
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couldn’t possibly make it. Bamby sat, | 
chin on hand all the way, a sad, pale- : 
faced figure. No one could suspect, to 
see her now, that she had been the bril- 
liant flame-thing of the night before. 
Once the professor patted her hand, and 
she tried to smile at him, but it wasn't | 
much of a success. | 

When they entered the house and | 
Ardelia bustled about to get them some | 
tea, Bamby sat dejectedly, with all her 
things on, among the traveling bags. 

“Be of good courage, little daughter," 
her father said. | 

“Oh, Father Professor, are the fruits 
of success always so bitter—so bitter?” 
she cried to him. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
"THE first week of the play went by, 


and it was an assured success. The 
royalty for the first seven days was a 
surprise which would have thrown Bamby 
into raptures under ordinary circum- 
stances. But the Bamby of these days 
and rapture were no longer playmates. 

There had been no word from Jarvis 
since that first brief message. 
went about the house, a thin, white-faced 
little ко, with never a song пог а smile. 

Бо’ sho'ah, perfessor, it makes me cry 
to look at Miss Bamby, an’ I don’ dare 
ask her what’s de mattah.” 

“I think we must just let her alone, 
Ardelia. She'll work this thing out for 
herself." But he, too, was alarmed at 
the change in her. 

The more Bamby thought of how she 


Bamby | 


‘given by Duofold than 


Duofold is a double garment, 
made of two fabrics which 


had thrown away Jarvis’s love, the more 
she lacerated herself with reproaches. 
Her fatal love of play-acting had brought 
her sorrow this time. How could she 
have done it? Why didn't she see that 
Jarvis would never understand what made 
her do it, that he would resent it? 

Some days she was in a fury at him 
for not understanding her. Other days 
she wanted him so that she could scarcely 
refrain from taking a train to New York 
and looking for him. In her sane mo- 
ments she Iv that the only thing she 
could do now was to wait. 

Richard Strong came down to dine and 
spend the night, and one thing he said 
added to her misery. 

“ Jarvis stayed in town, didn't he?" he 
remark 

“Yes.” 

“Looking after things there, I suppose. 
I passed him on the street yesterday, but 
he didn’t see me.’ 

“ You passed him yesterday ?”’—breath- 
lessly. 
rehearsals knocked him out, didn't it? 
He looked as gaunt as a monk." 

«Зати takes things very seriously.” 
Y the way, how did he take your 
joke?" 

She looked directly at him, and an- 
swered frankly: 

“He didn't think it was funny at all." 

“Oh, that's a pity!" 

“I'm through with jokes, Richard— 
through with them for all of time,” she 
said, her lips quivering. 

“Oh, no! Try one on me—I’d like 
one," he laughed, to cover her emotion. 

When he returned to town he called | 
up the Frohman offices, asking ie oed is's 
address. He was still at the National 
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‘cold and retains the natural 
heat of the body. 

The two fabrics are joined by 
wide stitching through which the 
ar circulates and keeps the 
garment fresh and dry. 


Your physician will explain 
the scientific reasons why this 
two-ply garment is more com- 
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Comfort of Cotton 


ETTER protection 
against sickness and 
more REAL comfort are 
by any other underwear. 


fortable than ordinary under- 
wear. 

Colds are caused by sud- 
den chilling after overheating, 
and ao other underwear keeps 
the body at so nearly natural 
heat under all changes of tem- 
perature as Duofold. 


Its woolen outer fabric 
keeps you from getting chilled 
as quickly as you do in an all- 
cotton garment. ‘The cotton 
lining keeps you from perspir- 
ing so excessively as you do 
in all-wool underwear. 

Duofold keeps you warm, 
but it doesn’t scratch like all- 
wool underwear—the cotton 
inner fabric is soft as a rose. 


And Duofold doesn't pinchor 
shrink like all- wool underwear. 


Duofold is made in Union and Two-Piece Suits in Several 
Weights and All Sizes for Men, Women and Children. 
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What the Telephone Map Shows 
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56.8% 23.5% 10.5% 9.2% 
changes Bell-connected, ExchangesBell-owned. Exchanges not Bell. Places served b: 
= aagos уе зд owned or connected, two compantas- 


VERY dot on the map marks a town where there is a tele- 

phone exchange, the same sized dot being used for a large 

city as for a small village. Some of these exchanges are owned by 

the Associated Bell companies and some by independent com- 

panies, Where joined together in one system they meet the needs 

of each community and, with their suburban lines, reach 70,000 
places and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


The recent agreement between 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Bell System will facili- 
tate connections between all tele- 
phone subscribers regardless of who 
owns the exchanges. 


Over 8,000 different telephone 
companies have already connected 
their exchanges to provide universal 
service for the whole country. 


The pyramids show that only a 
minority of the exchanges are Bell- 
owned, and that the greater majority 
of the exchanges are owned by inde- 
pendent companies and connected 


with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few points are 
there two telephone companies, and 
there are comparatively few ex- 


changes, chiefly rural, which do not 


have outside connections. 
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Arts Club, they assured him. So that 
very evening he presented himself there 
unannounced. He found Jarvis alone in 
the reading-room, a book open before 
unseeing eyes. He rose to greet Strong 
with evident reluctance. 

“Tm glad to find you, Jocelyn. I have 
something particular to say to you." 

"So? Sit down, won't you?" 

“Tve just come back from Sunnyside, 
where I spent the night. I wanted to 
settle the details of your wife's next 
serial." 


44 Yes?" 


I knew you 
stayed on to look after the business here, 
of course. . . . You know the dear blind 
old professor! Naturally you are the 
person to look after her, and I thought 
it would be just like her not to say a 
word to you about it all, so here I am, 
playing tame cat, carrying tales. Go 
down to-night, en be and take that 
girl away somewhere.” 

“You think she’s ill?” Jarvis repeated. 

“She looks it to me. If she were my 
wife I'd be alarmed.” 

He rose as he finished, and Jarvis rose 
too. They looked each other in the eyes. 

“Thank you,” said Jarvis. 

He suddenly realized without words of 
any kind that this man suffered as he 
did, because he too loved Bamby. He 
was big enough to come to her husband 
with news of her need. By a common 
impulse their hands met in a warm hand- 
clasp. 

“She needs you, Jocelyn,” Strong said. 

* You're а good friend, Strong,” Jarvis 
answered. 

When he had gone Jarvis hurried to his 
room and began to pack his bag. His 
heart beat like a trip hammer with ex- 
citement. He was going to Bamby, she 
needed him! He had endured a week of 
the third degree practiced upon himself. 
He had peered into every nook and corner 
of his own soul. lle knew himself for a 
blind, selfish egotist. He understood him- 
self, though Bamby baffled him more than 
ever. Never mind, she needed him— 
Strong said so—and he was going to her! 


HE WAS at the station an hour before 
the train left, pacing up and down 
the platform like an angry lion. Aboard 
the sleeper and on the way, he tossed and 
turned in his berth in wakefulness. At 
dawn he was up and dressed, to sit in a 
fever of impatience while the landscape 
slowly slid by the car window. 

At Sunnyside he hurried along the 
deserted streets where only the milkman 
* winds his weary way,” in the early morn- 
ing. There was a hint of spring in the 
air, fresh and exhilarating, with a faint 
earth smell. 

The house lay with closed blinds, still 
asleep. He let himself in with his latch 
key, dropped his bag, hat, and coat in 
the hall, and rushed up-stairs to Bamby's 
rooms. He opened her bedroom door 
softly and peered in. It was unknown 
country to him. The bed was empty. 
He entered and walked softly to the study 
door beyond where he heard faint crack- 
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ling, as of a fire burning. At the door he 
paused. 

She was crouched before the fire, cross- 
legged, her face cupped in her hands. In 
her pink robe and cap she looked more 
like a child than ever. She half turned 
her head, as if feeling his presence, so he 
saw how pale she was, how black the 
circles round her eyes. 

“My исе love!” he cried to her. “Му 
little love!” 

She sprang to her feet, facing him; her 
hands went swiftly to her heart as if a 
spasm shook her. As Jarvis came toward 
her a great light in his face, she put the 
hands out to fend him off. 


y WANT you to know that I realize 

just how silly and cheap and theatrical 
I've been. But I didn't mean to hurt 
you—” she began in a monotone, as if it 
tired her too much to speak. He tried 
to stop her, but she shook her head. 

“I have to say it all now. I cared so 
much, when you came home that time, 
and after the first night I thought you 
didn't care for me—' 

“Му best beloved, let me—” 

* No, no, please! I was piqued and 
angry, and I thought I could punish you 
by pretending to be the other womhn, you 
thought you were writing to. I wanted 
to make you care for her and then—" 

M was you I cared for—you, you, 

“I thought that when you knew I was 
both of us, you'd be so glad—" She 
broke off with a sob. 

“I am, dearest, I am.” 

“I never meant to. hurt you. 
week has nearly killed me.’ 

He took her into his arms and sat in 
the big chair, holding her close, while she 
clung to him and sobbed out her heart. 
He kissed her hair, her wet eyes and her 
lips, saying over and over, “Oh littlest, I 
love you so—I love you so.” When the 
sobs ceased he lifted her face to him. 

“I want to see the shine in your eyes, 
dearest; then I want you to listen to me." 

She drew his head down to her and 
kissed him. 

“The shine will come back now, be- 
loved O Big,” she said with a sigh—‘‘my 
old arvis! 


This 


o, your new Jarvis, little wife; the | 


old crazy Jarvis i is gone, and the new one 
is a man you've helped make, so he will 
be more to your liking. I may not under- 
stand you yet very well, but J know my 
need of you, my pride in you.’ 

* And my need of you?" 

“Апа your need of me. We're in step 
now, honey-girl, and we'll march along 
together, without any more misunder- 
standings, won't we?" 

“Oh, we will, if you'll take short steps 
so I can keep up.' 

“Tm the one to do the running now, 
Miss Mite. A famous novelist and a 
successful playwright!" he laughed, pinch- 
ing her cheek. 

“ None of it counts; the only title that 
means anything to me is Mrs. Jarvis 
Jocelyn." 

His comment on that was inaudible. 

“Would you mind telling me just why 
you married me, Bamby?” 

“ Because I was a seeress, and foresaw 
this day.” 

More comment, inaudible. 

The door opened cautiously; the pro- 
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saving in transportation 
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A Mott bathroom equipped with 
the new light-weight porcelain tub 


thus able to quote you a 
lower price for installation. 


To learn more about 
this remarkable advance 
in bathroom equipment 
send for Mott’s “Bath- 
room Book"— 112 pages. 
Illustrated with photo- 
graphs of 26 model rooms 
and suggested floor plans. 
Please include 4c to cover 
postage. 
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Quiet and order 
mark the home where 
Inter-phones are used 


Howmuchmore in keeping with the appoint- 
ments of the modern home to quietly Inter- 
phone from bedroom to maid in the kitchen 
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DAVID GRAYSON 


Author of “Adventures in Contentment” has 
written his first novel and it will begin in an 


early number of THE AMERICAN MAGA- 


ZINE. No writer for this magazine has more 


friends than David Grayson. The name of the 
story is “Hempfield,” and “Hempfield” will give 
you peace and satisfaction—even in war time. 
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! fessor tiptoed in, followed by Ardelia 
with a tray. At the sight of the two 
before him, engrossed in the inaudible 
comments, he stepped back into Ardelia 
and rattled the contents of the tray. 
Jarvis looked' up and caught his aston- 
ished expression. He rose with Bamby in 
his arms. 

“Good morning, Father—I'm home," 
he said. 

“Thank de good Lord!"—from Ar- 
delia. 

“It’s Jarvis,” said Bamby, fatuously, 
patting his cheek. 

“I suspected that it was when I saw 
him," the professor admitted. ''I'm glad 
you're back and I hope you'll stay. This 
child needs a firmer hand than mine.” 

“You're speaking of a woman with a 
well-advanced career, Herr Professor 
Parkhurst!” 

“Ardelia, we are not needed. She is 
well. A dose of Jarvis Jocelyn was the 
correct prescription.” 

“Well, thank the lawd fo’ some sho’ 
‘nuff lovin’ at las’!” said Ardelia, as she 
backed out behind the professor and 
closed the door. 

(THE END) 


Dorothy’s Day 
to Remember 


(Continued from page 15) 


sinister, strangling thing that hung over 
her. It had been hovering around her all 
day; back of all the joy and brightness 
had been that chill, creepy, ghastly 
thought of home, of that little house on 
the Lebanon road, that little white house 
that to-morrow would shut her in. 

A day to remember! It wasn’t this she 
wanted. No, no, no! It was her liberty! 
very day to live! То be free, free of the 
*indly-meant but intolerably heavy hand 
of her father that tried to press back her 
youth. 


SHE had run away to-day, and she should 

run away again. In the blue eyes, 
resting with dreamy tenderness on the 
man's profile, grew a passionate deter- 
mination. Bolts nor locks nor commands 
nor threats nor any punishment should 
keep her away from—hAim. 

She said his name over and over to 
herself, caressing it, holding it upon her 
lips. Unwittingly she spoke aloud. 

“Hugh.” 

He turned quickly. 

“Just a little longer, sweetheart. This 
is a nasty road for night driving, it winds 
in and out with the railroad tracks, and 
every crossing’s hid behind a clump of 
trees or a house. The moonlight makes 
it worse, things on the road seem to be 
one place when they're really another. I 
don't wan: to kill us, not yet awhile." 

Dorothy smiled, almost joyously. 

The car slowed down, stopped. 

"No more railroad tracks, thank 
heaven!" he cried fervently, and beat his 
hands together to get out the numbness 
caused by the long hours at the wheel. 
“Now!” his arms with one quick motion 
gathered her within them. “Now, little 
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love girl, I’m going to say all those things | 
Гуе left unsaid to-day, and do all the | $ 
things I’ve left undone.” 

Something in his manner that had not | 
been there before, an intensity, a curious 
excitement, a compelling mastery, made | 55 
him seem suddenly strange, strange, and— 
fearsome. 

Her father's dark warning, and memory | 
of that harrowing day in the orchard, and 
her woman's instinctive attitude of de- 
fense, each had its part in the swift 
i ap that dies her. v 

‘No, no, no! No, no, no! : : ! 

Her face turned from his, turned wildly ФЕС, ПЕРЕ" 
in the direction of that little white house » 
on the Lebanon road, now a haven, now df 
a place that she must reach at once—at 
once! | 

* Please take me home! Please, please 
take me home! Take me now! Now!” 

Laughing a little, he put his hand under 
her chin and brought her face to his. 

“This isn't only your day to remember. 
It's going to be my day to remember— 
Our day to remember, yours and mine, 
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BS paunchy, his broad shoulders j т-у D 


slightly bent and rounding up his 
coat in the back, Andrew Blair tramped 
back and forth between the porch and 
the gateway. He had been doing this 
ceaselessly since Mrs. Norris had carried 
him the appalling news about Dorothy’s 
having gone away with Hugh Frazier. 

Something was in his hand—a thick 
plaited leather whip. His face was hard, 
a settled dogged rage that purpled the 
hanging jowls. Mrs. Blair, broad and 
comfortably stout, followed him to the 
gate. 

“Andy,” she implored, “give me that 
whip. You're strong’s an ox—you might 
kill ms iis. that." T 

“This whip's goin’ on his shoulders," , 
he returned savagely. ‘Goin’ there till Write 


he can’t stand up.” = - 
“But, Andy, wait t' see what's hap- To day for * 
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“Dolly’s a child, and he’s a man, a BAIRD-NORTH CO. Silversmiths PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
bad, vicious, low-down ruiner of women.” 

“Dolly’s eighteen and Hugh Frazier’s 
only a boy himself, and nothing bad about 
him as I ever heard of. Flirtin’ with the 
girls isn’t vicious. As for coming home by 
moonlight, why, when I was a girl I 
thought that’s what a moonlight night 
was for—just to go buggy-ridin’ with a 
fellow.” 


When the war was declared, Woman’s 


па мы bent каш tend the Home Companion presses were stopped 
road. Silence. e st still, a big : 

pathetic figure. Mrs. Blair’s anxious eyes and an appeal to American Women by 
held to the whip in his hand. To make of Ida M. Tarbell put in. Get a copy 
a girlish escapade a horse-whipping affair! of the October number and read it. 


It would mean to brand Dorothy with 
lightness all her life, to start odious 
whispers that would never stop. 

The gay, sweet face, so adorably ten- 
der, all innocence and pretty youth! It 
seemed to beckon to her, to call out 
across the distance, imploring her to save 
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| Mother!” 


| still, 
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it from the hot shame and tears, galling | 
tears that would wash their way to the | 
fibers of the girl’s soul.. She caught at 
the whip. 

His heavy hand closed*over it. 

“He lured her away! Му little Dolly 
wouldn't ’a’ gone by her own will,” 
ws whispered hoarsely. “Гуе said to 

er— 

“ You've not told her anything helpful. 
You've frightened her, that's all, Andy, 
got her so that she'll scare at a shadow; 
but she don't know how to fight real 
danger any more'n a baby. But she's 
not in danger. No self-respecting young 
man as Hugh Frazier is will do our 
daughter the harm that her father'll do 
her with that whip. I've told you what 
that foolish performance will do to her 
name." Her voice quavered and shook. 
"Give that whip to me, Andy. Give it | 
to me!" | 


A SOUND broke the stillness, a monoto- 
nous rumble, far-off, then near, nearer. 
It sounded now at the curve above the 
house, the soft purring of a well-timed 
engine. Old Andy’s big frame straight- 
ened; clutching the whip, he sprang with 
urprising agility through the gatewa 

d the shadow of a tree by the foul: 
side. After him with swift step went 
Dorothy's mother, and with yet swifter 
fingers caught the end of the leather 
thong and gripped it with her two hands, 
bracing her hundred-and-seventy-pound 
frame against the tree. 

The father's enraged purple face bent 
to her. 

“Let go! r ll use this whip, or my two 
bare hands t’ choke him.” 

The soft purring drew nearer, was now 
almost upon them. Then, with a sudden- 
ness that made the two tense watchers 
jump, came a grating, grinding blast of 
noise that filled the air; this, for a mo- 
ment, then the purring again, but a purr- 
ing that came no nearer, that—yes, that 
seemed to be receding— 

Old Andy, a hoarse cry breaking from 
him, ran wildly out into the moonlit road. 

“Daddy!” 

A lilt of music, and the girl after it, 
looking a floating fairy figure in the pale 
shimmering night. Her arms went about 
his neck. 

“Daddy! Daddy darling!” The arms 
loosed, wound themselves about that | 
other waiting loved one. ‘‘Mother! Oh, 


The wind-tossed, golden head bobbed | 
from one to the other, the fragrant lips 
falling on the two mouths in dizzying 
succession. Laughing blissfully, a laugh 
that possessed a sweet solemnity, she | 
raised a hand, turning it so that the | 
moon's rays fell upon a little tapering 
finger, a finger that held a circle of 
diamond and gold, that “something” that 
Hugh Frazier had gone that afternoon 
“up the street a way” to buy. | 

“He, Mr. Frazier, Hugh, 1s coming to 
see you to-morrow— No, no, no, 
Daddy! Don't say anything now, not— 


She fled into the house, rushed away 
from the dampening words that might 
come to mar the bliss of her perfect day, 
closed the door of her room, and stood 
the little hand with its precious 
circle clasped closely against her throbbing 

eart. 
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their scout master. ‘‘Take care 


of your teeth" he urged. "You 
can't grow up to be strong self- 
reliant men unless you have 
good health, and good teeth 
mean good health. Brush your 
teeth thoroughly twice a day 
and visit your dentist twice a 


year—it is insuring your health 
and happiness when you are 
grown men.”’ 

The Scout Manual puts care 
of the teeth first among the 
things a boy should know if he 
wants good health. And every 
boy should realize that Good Teeth 
—Good Health will take him far 
along the road tosuccess in school, in 
sports, in businessand in pleasure. 

The twice-a-day use of Colgate's 
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Office Chat — Prize Contests 


Office Chat 


A Husband's Story; a Postponement 
THe last instalment of “A Husband’s 


Story,” the personal history of a man 
who has had кишу куса of married 
life, should have appeared in this number. 


Through an unavoidable delay, this was | 


impossible, but the conclusion will posi- 
tively appear in the November number. 


Miss Ferber May Answer Mr. Flagg 
E WROTE Miss Ferber, since Mr. 


Flagg had fun at her expense, asking 
her if she wouldn't like to have some at 
his. And her letter, below, makes us hope 


| she will accept our invitation. 


Of course you know me well enough 
to be sure that my first impulse, on read- 
ing Flagg's fling at me, was to slap right 
back at him—bing! But I suppose I 
hadn’t a typewriter at the time, or some- 
thing, and Î can't write without one. A 
pen just cripples me. So I didn't do it, 
though Га still love to. But you've no 
idea how terrifically hard it is to work 
under these conditions. Why, it can't be 
done. Madness! 

I had thought of doing an Emma story 
about him. Have Emma give him a gabby 
monologue on his treatment of her clothes, 
wrinkles, shoes and all that. 

If I could have eleven minutes to 
myself, away from this yelping Paris, I'd 
do it and smile a grim and fiendish s nile. 

Mebbe. EDNA FERBER 
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“ AMERICA’S GREATEST ASSET.” 
The English say it is the wonderful 


resources of our country; the Germans say. 


it 15 the remarkable commercial instinct of 
the people; Frenchmen declare it 1s our 


| astonishing inventiveness; and Ferrero says 
| it is our idealism. It will be interesting to 


see what we Americans think about it our- 
selves. For the best letter of about five 
hundred words on this subject we offer three 
prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second prize; $5, 
third prize. Competition closes October 15th. 
Winning letters in the January number. 
Ours is a country fortunately isolated 
from the warring nations of Europe. In 
the future we ought to gain from this 
terrible experience going on over there. We 
ought to gain in the way of increased com- 
merce. We ought to gain in the way of 
increased immigration of the finest kind— 
as we did after the German revolution of 
1848, when Carl Schurz and thousands of 
others came over. And we ought to gain by 


| being the instrument to show to the world 
| the advantages of peace. 


Therefore write us— 


| WHAT OUR COUNTRY WILL GAIN 


FROM THIS WAR 


Prizes as above. Competition closes 
November 15th. Winning letters in the 
February number. 

Your name will not be published without 
permission. Contributions to these contests 
will not be returned, except where specially 
requested and postage is enclosed. 
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That tense moment 


— when the cue ball pauses with indecision 
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FREDERIC 


Author of **The Last Shot," and 
the acknowledged greatest living 
American War Correspondent, 
who was jumped from Mexico to 
Europe in the exclusive service 


of 
GverybodyseCagazine 
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FREDERICK 
PALMER 


has had unique cam- 
paign experiences in the 
Greco-Turkish War, the 
Spanish-American War, 
the Boxer Rising, the 
Russo-Japanese War, 
the Balkan War, and the 
Mexican Revolution. 


With a knowledge also of 
modern warfare possessed 


by no other American, 
Mr. Palmer is supremely 
qualified to interpret Eu- 
ropean happenings for us 
onthisside of the Atlantic. 


HIS ARTICLES WILL APPEAR 
ONLY 


n 


Gvarybodys Magazine 
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Seeing America 


(Continued from page 56) 


If, however, Kent’s knowledge of life 
were wholly based upon his experience 
among “strong native persons," he would 
not be the philosopher he is. So often 
men come up from the ranches or the 
mines, struggling and fighting, their very 
effectiveness due to the intensity with 
which they hold a narrow view of life. 
Sometimes such a man comes to Congress, 
crying like John the Baptist, and it too 
often happens that as he acquires breadth 
of view he loses force and feeling. 

But Kent, though his attitude toward 
life is that of the common man, has a 
broad background of education and of 
experience in busi- 
ness life, big busi- 
ness life. His 
father, a Connec- 
ticut Yankee of old Puritan stock, was 
the first of the great packers of Chicago, 
antedating Armour and Swift. He must 
have been an extraordinary man. He 
was graduated from Yale in the class 
of '53, had a distinct literary gift, be- 
came a lawyer and tried one case, taught 
French in Chicago at three dollars a week, 
began to buy frozen hogs and started the 
packing business, went with the army as a 
member of the Sanitary Service, was with 
Grant before Vicksburg, and retired, 
broken in health, at the age of thirty-nine, 
worth a million dollars. He was fond of 
poetry: required his son to learn long ex- 
tracts from Byron, Whittier, Longfellow, 
Tennyson. 

His weak health kept him in his quiet 
home at the foot of Mt. Tamalpais in 
California, where his son William grew 
up surrounded by old pioneers, trappers, 
hunters. At the age of eleven William 
killed his first deer, and at twelve shot 
well on the wing. He was not a “‘nice 
kid"—this he admits—but he always 
told the truth. An English tutor named 
Bates, a truly learned man, with whom he 
studied and hunted, was a great influence 
over his life at the formative period. 
Having few companions of his own age, 
he became a great reader, articularly of 
scientific books such as du bon's works, 
Tyndall and Spencer, Huxley and Dar- 
win. 

He was sent to a private school at 
New Haven, where for a time he was 
utterly miserable, it was so different from 


KENT'S FAMILY 
BACKGROUND 


the wild and free surroundings of his 


home in California; and from that school 
he entered Yale, graduating with the 
class of 1887. Though not an all-round 
student, for he was heedless and careless 
in his college work, he excelled in every- 
thing that really interested him, especially 
in literary work. He was editor in his 
freshman year of the Yale “Courant” 
andlater of the Yale "Literary Maga- 
zine," both high honors. He was a mem- 
ber of the leading societies of the various 
years. 


A THE age of twenty-three he came 
back to Chicago and assumed the 
management of his father's large interests 
there, then mostly real estate. He 
became a director of one of the greater 
banks of the city. During the j ERR 
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panic, when he was twenty-eight years 
old, he owed over four hundred and hfty 
thousand dollars and was several years 
working himself free. There was thus 
no aspect of business life, no “inside in- 
formation" of what business men did and 
thought, that he did not know, a fact 
which gave him great added power in 
the fights which soon followed with the 
alliance of corrupt business and corrupt 
politics in Chicago. He was a man who 
could not be impressed by the туѕићса- 
tions of big business. 

Kent's awakening to the new problems, 
which began with his early thinking and 
reading, stimulated by his father, took on 
an aggressive turn through the influence 
of that remarkable man, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, whose Unitarian and subsequently 
Independent Church Kent began to at- 
tend in 1890. 

“T found," he said, “that I couldn't 
shock Jones." 

In later years he has appeared more 
than once as a speaker in the pulpit 
of All Souls’ Church. 

Another influence was also important: 
Jane Addams and Florence Kelly, who 
had recently begun their work at Hull 
House, began to 
attack living con- 
ditions in a block | 
of tenements. 
owned by the Kent estate. ‘Lhe extra- , 
ordinary statements they made regarding | 
the living conditions of the poor opened 
Kent's eyes to a number of things he had 
never glimpsed before. 

“They asked questions,” he said, “that | 
I couldn't answer.” 

In 1892 he went to Miss Addams and 
offered to let her manage the tenements 
she had criticized, and finally tore them 
all down and made a playground for 
children on the spot where they stood, 
which was used, rent free, by Hull House | 
for many years. Since then he has been 
a steady friend of the Hull House work. 
Miss Addams said of him recently: 


INFLUENCED BY 
JANE ADDAMS 


He has always stood for the highest type 
of public life, and combines with his idealism 
great political acumen and an unusual ability 
for understanding men and current affairs. 


His first public interest was in stimu- 
lating an educational exhibit at the World's 
Fair; he took part in Civil Service reform 
work, and that led him quickly into the 
great struggle for clean politics in Chicago. 
He was elected alderman in 1895 and 
served for two years. ln 1907 he went 
to California to live, and immediately 
became interested in the reform move- 
ment in San Francisco and in California. 
He was elected to Congress in 1910. 

Kent inherited a large property and has 
added to his estate by successful invest- 
ments in land, timber and cattle. Much 
of his wealth has come from the "'un- 
earned increment" on land—a system 
of converting socially created values to 
private uses which he says should be 
abolished. He is “playing the game,” 
however, according to the present rules; 
but he is doing his best to change the ; 
tules. He believes that the “single tax” 
on land values would help to relieve this 
unjust condition; though he does not 
follow the more extreme single-taxers in 
their faith that a perfect svstem of taxa- 
tion will cure all the ills of the social body. , 


Before spending a single penny on new clothes, before even 
planning your Fall wardrobe, consult Vogue's great Autumn 
issues, beginning with the 


Forecast of Autumn Fashions 


They follow now опе right after the other! In the next few 
months—the very period in which these numbers appear—you 
will be selecting your entire Autumn outfit and paying out 
hundreds of dollars for the things you have selected. 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that just miss exactly what you 
want, are the ones that cost more than you can afford! 


Why take chances again this year when by simply send- 
ing in the card, and at your convenience paying $2—a 
tiny fraction of the loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown— 
you can insure the correctness of your whole Autumn and 
Winter wardrobe? 


$2 INVESTED IN VOGUE 
MAY SAVE YOU $200 


For $2— a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat or gown— you may have before you at this important 
buying season all Vogue's Autumn and Winter Fashion 
numbers. Not only that, but, all through the Summer, the 
other numbers that follow them. 


Here are the twelve numbers of Vogue 
that you will receive: 


Forecast of 
Autumn Fashions Sept. 15 


The first of the Autumn mode 
from Paris and London. 

Autumn Patterns Oct. 1 
Vogue's annual catalog of dress 
patterns covering the entire Fall 
and Winter mode. 

Winter Fashions Oct. 15 
The Winter mode at its height 
exhaustively discussed. 

Shops Nov. 1 
A personally conducted tour 
through the world's best shops 

Nov. 15 
New discoveries for the vanity 
box and toilet table. 

Gifts Dec. 1 


A manual of holiday shops— 
Vogue's famous offer to do its 
readers’ Christmas shopping. 


Vanities 


Christmas Dec. 15 
Festivities and frivolities of the 
metropolitan, social, dramatic 
and musical seasons. 

Lingerie Jan. 1 
Everything in fine linen for the 
person and for the hume. 

Motor and 

Southern Fashions Jan. 15 
Earliest hint of coming Spring 
and Summer fashions. 


Spring Dress 

РЕКА Feb. 1 
The correct fabrics for the smart 
Spring wardrobe. 

Forecast of 

Spring Fashions Feb. 15 
The first complete and authentic 
forecast of the new Spring mode. 

Spring Patterns Mar. 1 


An illustrated catalog of patterns 
for Spring and Summer, 1915. 
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Fire insurance 


does not prevent 


— FIRE! — 


But protects you against a catas- 
trophe that strikes one insured 
man outof thirty. Thecompany 
offering that protection must be 
investigated. Does it pay its 
claims fairly,cheerfully, without 
quibble and without attempting 
to get out of an honestobligation? 


The Agent of the Hartford Fire Insurance 

Co. in your town sells that kind of service. x 
He sells honorable intentions and he sells x 
the ability to carry out those intentions. ^m 
He is the type of man you pick to |.” Hartford 
deal with in other lines. * С 


o? InsuranceCo. 
e Hartford, Conn. 
» ® Gentlemen: 
o°? Send me “Fire Insur- 
o ance and Fire Prevention,” 
e? _ your booklet suggesting ways 
‚* of preventing fires. 


Nobody wants a 
fire. We have a 
booklet that tells 
how to prevent it. 
Send for a free copy. 
Use the coupon. 


IDA M. TARBELL’S 


New Series of Articles in THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE begins next month. The title is 


The Golden Rale in Business 


Dollars and Cents 
Personal Satisfaction 
Human Happiness 


How It Pays In 


Turn to page 16 of this issue 
for a complete announcement 
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Kent has always lived simply. He 

believes that every 
“EVERY MAN man should work. 
SHOULD WORK" “Amanin health,” 


he says, “has no 

right to more personal service than will . 
make him more efficient." 

As to his view of the use of money, 

he said in an address at New Haven 


in 1904: 


Itis my opinion that money can be expended 
in no higher way than in backing righteous 
causes, especially when to the support that 
money will ive there is added the intense 
enthusiasm of your own personality. 


One of his greatest known gifts grew 
out of his love of nature and of wild life, 
a tract of 295 acres of untouched redwood 
forest within six miles of San Francisco, 
presented to the United States Govern- 
ment for a public park. He called it Muir 
Park, after his friend John Muir, the 
naturalist. 

I have spoken of Kent as a philosopher. 
He believes, indeed, that every man in 
public life should have a philosophy. 

“Why take part in politics," he asks, 
“if you are going nowhere?" 

In a broad sense his philosophy is the 
philosophy of democracy—and more 
democracy: but he is that rare combina- 
tion, an idealist with a knowledge as to 
how much idealism human nature will 
bear at any given time. 

"God is very old,” is his admonition 
to impatient radicals who want instant 
results. 

While a radical in his beliefs he does 
not accept ready-made remedies. 

“Опе of the greatest fallacies in the 
world,” he says, “is trying to make com- 
plicated problems too simple.” 

‚Не expresses some of his views in this 
wise: 


Some Don’ts 


Don’t be afraid of names. Take socialism 
for instance. When you want the heart of 
socialism, read William Morris’s “News from 
Nowhere;” then realize.that practically all 
steps at the present that are being taken 
toward what we regard as better con- 
ditions are along socialistic lines, although 
often in the minds of their promoters they 
may not be considered so. Municipal parks 
and playgrounds; extensions of education; the 
use of public schools for neighborhood centers 
are a few examples of socialistic tendencies. 

Don’t be afraid of municipal ownership and 
operation of public utilities. That is coming 
in conservative European communities faster 
than it is here. It is undoubtedly the eventual 
outcome in America. 

Don’t get scared at the word anarchist, 
which is only another name for individualist. 
The anarchist may be a murderer; he may be 
a business man who claims the God-given 
right to run his own business as he pleases, 
regardless of any analysis showing whether 
the public and his employees are not equally 
interested in what he calls his business. The 
anarchist may be a gentle soul with millennial 
ideas in his head, who dreams that the time 
is already here when men are so good that 
they need not be controlled by law; or the 
anarchist may be the man who perverts and 
debauches legislation by the purchase of 
legislators, juries, and courts. You will find 
the theoretical and practical anarchist all up 
and down the lines of citizenship. 

Don’t let the most self-satisfied cult of all, 
the single-taxers, swallow you up or drive you 
away. There is a great truth in their basic 
contention, for under the private ownership of 
land it is theoretically possible that a man 
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born into the world may have no place to put | 
his foot, and, if there are any such things as ' 
inherent rights, this would scem to be one of 
them. Moreover, as a practical matter, taxa- 
tion of property, real or personal, has never suc- 
ceeded in being equitable since the beginning 
of history. 

Don’t let the self-satisfied logic of laissez 
faire carry you away. It is too easy, but it 
does not work, and every present-day tendency 
js against it. Laissez faire has not curbed the ' 
evils of the Standard Oil Company. There is 
no such thing as competition in many lines | 
of industry, and the bounds of noncompetitive 
industry are expanding with every new trust. 

I should say that it is safe to assume that 
a little /aissez faire, a little socialism, a little 
anarchy, and a little Henry George are all 
good in their place. At any rate, go at them 
open-mindedly; work with the good in each. 


He believes in woman suffrage; he 
believes in the gradual suppression of the 
liquor traffic, and in the exclusion of immi- 

grants from Asia. 

KENT'S PHIL- As with every man 

OSOPHY OF LIFE who has really 

done hard think- 
ing upon serious problems, his views have 
come to be expressed, as shown in speeches 
in Congress, with singular clarity. In- 
deed, Kent has a rare gift of forceful and 
pungent expression. Here are some of the 
things he said about the tariff (in his 
speech of April 28, 1911): 


It is argued that by taxing one industry 
for the benefit of another industry, and vice 
versa, we create a home market that is pro- 
ductive of wealth. This brings to mind a 
story told by David Starr Jordan concerning 
the eagle and the blue-tailed lizard. It seems 
that the eagle one day swooped down upon the 
lizard and bit off and ate the lizard's tail; 
whereupon the eagle acquired sufficient energy 
to lay an egg. The lizard climbed the tree, 
sucked the egg, and, through the encourage- 
ment thus afforded, grew a new tail. This 
process continued through many years, ap- 
parently without much profit to either party 
save as it added to the interest of existence. 


* * » 


Many industries, having outgrown the 
cradle, have not been required to hustle for 
their livelihood, but have been carried bodily 
to a ward in the hospital, where our stand-pat 
friends advocate keeping them during all 
eternity, to be doctored, nursed, and nourished 
at the public expense. 


» * * 


If we can tax ourselves rich, we can prove 

poker to be a productive industry. 
* * * 

If a freezing tramp should scll his clothes, 
he certainly would improve his balance of 
trade, although not his condition. 

* ж « 

I am unpatriotic enough to be grateful to 
the heathen who in their blindness are picking 
tea for us at that rate of wages (ten cents a 
day), and I would not advocate forcing them to 
adopt our standard of living by the мсагіп of 
American clothes, or even the drinking of Mis- 
souri champagne, Mr. Speaker, for I fear they 
might be brought to feel the necessity of 
charging us more for doing us this service. 


As a practical statesman he sees most 
hope at the present time in pushing for- 
ward the conservation policies of the 

National Govern- 

CONSERVING THE ment: saving to 

LAND FOR ALL all the people the 

THE PEOPLE remaining lands, 

minerals, and 
water powers owned by the Government. 
He is a member of the important public 
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Better at Vera Cruz than at Santiago 


That is what Efficiency did for the gunmen in the Navy. In the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, our Blue-jackets fired one shot in five minutes, and hit one time in thirty. 
Today our men fire two shots a minute, and, at 10,000 yards, hit the bull’s eye one 


time in three. 


And they hit the target every ‘single time. 1200 per cent improvement, 
says Ex-Secretary of the Navy Meyer, due to the Science of Efficiency. 


These same 


principles Harrington Emerson has at last put in such form that you, as an individual, 
can get more out of yourself—your brain and your body— through the 


Emerson Course in 


Written by Harrington Emerson, conducted 
by the Review of Reviews Co., 


to bring to every 
man and woman the power to make the most of 
their abilities. Efficiency does not mean tables 
or records—or new tricks or investment. It means 
simply the shortest, quickest, easiest way to reach 
any goal. It means taking your brains and hands, 
the work you are doing, the way you are living, 
and so using all of them that you will get more out 
of them, with less work. It teaches you to manage 
yourself with the same foresight, saving of energy 
—and acumen as though you were a bank ora 
factory. 

Forty years Harrington Emerson has studied 
the science of- efficiency. Іп the twenty years he 
has practiced as a consulting engineer of efficiency 
he has been retained by over 200 businesses, great 
railroads and manufacturing corporations to set 
them on the right, the shortest path to their goal. 
And now at last he has put this accumulated 
knowledge of these forty years into a course of 
lessons which you can learn in home study. 


Changing the Lives of Thousands of Men and Women 
Efficiency is changing the lives of thousands 
of men and women all over the world — changing 
them from blind groping on unknown paths, from 
struggling with wasteful methods, with bad days, 
with uncertain action, with worried hours, with 
mistakes and bad advice, to sure progress on the 
clear straight road to success. 


First Lesson Given Away 


The idea of Efficiency is too big and too new to tell all about in an advertisement. 


Personal Efficiency 


Efficiency isn't only for the business man—it 
reaches so far down into the roots of life that 
wherever, whoever, whatever you are you need 
efficiency. 


Here are the experiences of some people who 
are taking the Emerson course now: 


The salesman wants it sent to every retailer with whom 
he deals because they will then be more intelligent buyers. 

The California State official who saved thousands of 
dollars on one job alone through the first few lessons. 


The physician who gets a chance now to have some 
plensure. 

The woman whose home now runs so smoothly. 

The train despatcher who cut down his own work and 
made the train safer. 


The Financial Editor of a New York newspaper who 
with the first lesson cut down his working days three hours 
and used the time to get back health long lost 


The man in Canada who is getting a better education 
because it saved his time and taught him how to study 


The Secretary of the Y. M. C. A who writes that this is 
the greatest thing in an educational way that the Y. M C. A. 
in this city has ever undertaken. 


These and thousands more — the letters pour in every 
day, saying that the course is worth $5,000, that it is limit- 
less in its possibilities for good; that the student. feels in 
him a new power, a new facility, a new possibility, a 
new keenness in pleasure and work and health. 

Learn the way to work less hours, to make 
more money, to get more fun, to bave better 
health—and learn it from the man who taught 
the U. 8. Navy and the Santa Fe, Am. 
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ties for YOU 
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lands committee of the House, where his 
wide knowledge of actual conditions in 
the West have made him peculiarly useful. 

Mr. Kent married, in 1890, Elizabeth 
Thacher, daughter of Professor Thacher, 
for nearly fifty years professor of Latin at 
Yale College and one of its notable men. 
He has five sons and two daughters. One 
of his sons has already been graduated at 
Yale college and has gone into the cattle 
business, and two others are students 
there. Mrs. Kent has taken a prominent 
pars in his campaigns and has worked in 

ehalf of the cause of woman suffrage. 
Their home is at Kentfield, California. 

I need scarcely add, after all I have 
said, that Kent has a dee ly religious side, 
for his philosophy is рюб у religious. 
He believes in religion, as he says his 
mother did, without worrying about de- 
tails. As nearly as this religion takes 
form it is found in a mingling of the Stoic 
ideals of self-respect and the Christian 
view of social service. Two of the verses 
he has written, published in “Unity,” 
the organ of Jenkin Lloyd Jones’s Church 
at Chicago, express his faith: 


Infinite Purpose, Eternal, Thou who hast 
placed me 

Firm on the gravestones of ages; strong my 
foundation; 


Take me, hand, brain, nerve and sinew and 
use me, yea, crush me, 

Grant that I leave to the future 
of my doing 

In trust and forever. 


some mite 


His view of duty is thus expressed: 


Our duty that our little plot is tilled 

So that those that follow find it mellow land, 
A world where men may clearer know Thy love 
Because we lived and toiled. 


set down all these 
varied facts about Kent’s life and work, 
all interesting enough in themselves, I 
feel somehow that T have not delivered 
the Kent I know, the real Kent, the Kent 
I saw in the Chicago campaigns, the Kent 
with whom I have fished for salmon on 
the California coast, the Kent I have 

known in Washington. In all strongly 
original characters there is a volatile 
essence of personality that escapes 
through the coarse meshes of the net of 
biographical fact. Easily classifiable men 
are rarely very interesting: we tuck them 
away in their appropriate pigeonholes 


And now, havin 


' and let them gather the dust of oblivion. 
‚ But Kent is one of the least classifiable 


of men: a unique personality, full of 
contradictory elements, “ сетрегатеп- 
tal," therefore not to be easily dismissed; 
an interesting human being, the kind of 
a man who easily becomes the subject 
of heated discussion among groups of 
friends or enemies, who is so irresistible 
in some ways, so vulnerable to attack 
in others. 

Some of the elements which make his 
personality unique are a certain high 
enthusiasm and earnestness, tempered 


with a gift of 
A PERSONALITY seeing men and 
THAT CANNOT things humor- 
BE CAUGHT ously, a curious 
AND FIXED extravagance and 


colloquialism оё 
expression which, nevertheless, touches 
the heart of the matter, an optimistic 
faith (sometimes perhaps over-optimistic 
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latch 
a 


faith) in men and causes, a soundness 
and sanity in looking out upon life, and 
finally a deep strain of poetry and mysti- 
cism. 


I submitted this article to Mr. Kent 
after it was completed. In his reply, he 
says: 

In only one place do you hint at any human Y 
weaknesses. f think you ought to bear harder 
on that proposition. I fear that the impression 
gained by reading the story will be that of holi- | 
ness, to which I can make no claim. Too many 
people know me too well to justify conveying 
such an impression to the unacquainted. I be- 
lieve the cussed side of the story should be toned 
up ОҒ course, I do not wish to go out to the 
world as a person of loose morality, for that. too. 
would be unfair. I merely state that if I did 
not know William Kent, I should not from 
your remarks expect him to be a victim of vio- 
lence and remorse. То put in definite form 
my views of things, I have always distrusted 
the humanness and the judgment of a man 
who is not capable of retiring into his closet and 
there kicking himself black and blue. 

I don't suppose anyone has suffered more 
than I have from a sense of having said and 
done unjust and foolish things. I am afraid 
that your hero is too sure-footed, whereas he has 
gotten over rough trails in spite of being foun- 
dered. I have always had a sense of wandering | 
in the dark, always feeling my way and always 
repenting the mistakes due to my failure to 
recognize some important factor in our com- 
plicated human existence. 
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stick z by him through this terrible | Í want, either in a cased watch or in a move- 
calamity. Every moment made his guilt f П ment only, to be fitted to any style case you 
more evident, and I was half-crazed with E select, or to your own watch case if you prefer. 
fear. And then, like an Haus came $ AU | HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
the answer to my prayer. I could confess Nd? E Dep. P Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


myself the thief. My birth and bringing 
up made it plausible and ] had often been 
in his office within easy access of the 
safe. 

“*Will was cunning, you see, even in 
his gambling-crazed moments. He had | 
taken only as much money as he believed 


I could replace if he lost it. The fact W 

that I had drawn exactly the missing | AT C H YO U R S T E Р! 
amount from ii iege жене be regarded | 

as conclusive evidence. I was so unhappy 

anyway that I feared nothing worse, even Wear О ца 5 


in prison. He had always taunted me AREA 
with being a thief’s daughter. Well, 
now I would prove to him that, thief’s 
child though I was, I still was “right” 
and loyal. So I did it. I told them 
that I, not he, had taken the money. 
Before I could tell about the deposit in 
the bank he did so himself. He was 
afraid they wouldn’t believe me without The Lightest and Most Comfortable Arch Support 
some corroborating evidence, I guess. | . 
**'lhat's about all, Blackie. In the | At All Live Shoe Stores and Orthopedic Specialists 

eyes of the whole world I'm worse than 
the worst of thieves. But I know I've 
been "right" and true and you know it 
now, and Dad will know it when you tell WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
him. 1 have failed in trying to make life 


what I pictured it, but I have been honest FLEXIBLE ARCH SUPPORT CO. 


and I have lived up to my code and Dad's, 28 BEACH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
for now that I think it over, there isn't 


much difference between them. Both of | 
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us—and all of the old crowd who used to 
come to the flat—believe in sacrificing 
one’s self for the sake of those to whom 
we owe loyalty, even when it means 
prison stripes. I’ve done that, and PI 
have that thought to comfort me while 
I'm doing Will's time. Dad won't be 
ashamed of his daughter anyway. It’s 
not going to the penitentiary I dread so 
much. К is leaving it, when I come out. 
God knows what will lie before me.’ 


"THAT day she plead guilty to grand 


larceny, and in view of the par- 


‘ticularly inexcusable nature of the crime, 


as he saw it, the judge sentenced her to 
from five to seven years. ['ve never 
seen her since. I never was able to 
deliver her message to old Tom, either. 
He died out in Butte of pneumonia before 
I was released, so he never knew what be- 
fell his little Mary. He would have 
killed that husband of hers if I had been 
able to tell him her story. He was that 
kind of a man." 

"Didn't Harris do anything for her 
while she was at the ‘stir’?” asked Lewes, 
usually the untouched and silent one of 
the four. 

"Yes, he divorced her," answered 
Blackie. “I’ve told you what she was. 
Cushions has told you what she is. You 
boys who know what it is for a man to 
come back into the world with ‘ex- 
convict’ stamped after his name, can 
realize how much worse it is for a woman, 
and can imagine what sort of years have 
filled in the gap during which she has 
become Mary the wine:bum. I intended 
to keep tad of her after she came out, 
but I was doing a jolt myself when her 
time was up. Inm is still in Denver, 
I hear. I have never been there since. 
I don't want to become a murderer and I 
might meet him if I ever stopped over- 
night in the town.” 

he telephone rang and Blackie an- 
swered it. 

“It’s Blackie himself who's talking," 
he said in response to the voice on the 
wire. "Sure he's here, smoking hop as 
fast as he can get it cooked. I'm obliged 
for your quick work, Bob, old man. And 
say, Bob, there's another little errand I 
want you to do. Send someone from 
your office down to the police court to- 
morrow morning and take out a woman 
named Mary Harris. Drunk or ‘vag’ 
is the charge. I want to put her on her 
feet. I’m going to leave dough with you 
to fit her out with decent clothes and a 
decent room and have you pay her 
enough each week to live on. . . . No; 
no name Just say it's from one o 
Dayton Tom's old pals, who is coming 
back this way in a few months to see what 
the little girl he used to know as Mary 
Harris looks like. I want to try to 
straighten her up, Bob. The thought 
that someone is her friend might do 
it... . All right, I'll be there with the 
coin at noon to-morrow. -by." 

Blackie hung up the telephone and 
dropped back to his place beside the other 
smokers. 

"We'll grab the midnight ‘rattler’ on 
the Alton for St. Louis to-morrow night, 
boys," he said. “I want to take a look 
at that post-office at New Athens, and 
anyway—” he paused, hesitating—''I 
might meet Mary Harris here, and I don't 
want to see her—yet." 
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The Theater 


(Continued from page 44) 


and facial play. It is said that Bernhardt 
spoiled two reels of film before her “Са- 
mille" was fit to exhibit. A player like 


Mrs. Fiske, for instance, who is one of 


the greatest actresses on our English 
speaking Stage, has, made almost a 
gospel of “repression,” and her art is the 
art of under-emphasis. No one is so 
eloquent in moments of total inaction, 


no one so icily brilliant in passages of - 
But most of these, her 


staccato repartee. 
greatest distinctive qualities, go for 
nothing before the camera, and she must 
adopt much the same method as any 
movie heroine unknown to fame. 
this reason, those of the "legitimate" 
actors whowere trained іп the “old school” 
of free gesticulation and constant pan- 


For | 


tomime are very often the most successful 


in the movies. 

But the player’s methods have less to 
do with his success or failure than his 
physical characteristics. It is well known 
that some voices reproduce well on the 
phonograph, while others, perhaps better 
voices, reproduce badly. 
faces seem made for the camera, while 


ust so certain р 


others, apparently по, less striking, no ' 


less attractive, do not “register” on the 
film at all, to employ the technical term. 


When so ‘much of the story has to be | 
expressed by the faces of the players it is | 
of prime importance that every change of 


expression, every passing thought and 
emotion, be caught clearly by the camera. 
If it isn’t, that player, however famous 
on the dramatic stage, is a failure in the 
movies. And the layman would be sur- 
prised if he knew how many players 
whom he has admired for their skill or 
their beauty have to be given up as hope- 
less when the first trial hundred feet of 
film (which is always taken as a precau- 
tion) is developed and run across the 
screen. 


OF ALL the famous players so far 
employed by the Famous Players 
Film Company, by far the most popular 
with the movie audiences is Mary Pick- 
ford, with Hazel Dawn a not very close 
second. Mary Pickford is only a famous 
layer by courtes of the press agent. 
She appeared in “The Good Little Devil,” 
and then went back to the movies, 
whence she had come. Certainly she 
wasn't famous enough to make “The 
Good Little Devil” a success, even under 
the Belasco banner, nor to cause any 
suspicion that a second Duse was in our 
busy midst. But before the camera she 
is supreme, and as a film drama “The 
Good Little Devil” is a huge success. 
Similarly, Hazel Dawn, who has been 
the star of six film dramas, was hitherto 
known only as the heroine in “The Pink 
Lady," a mild musical comedy. Neither 
woman stands as high on the dramatic 
stage as Mrs. Fiske's shoe laces, yet both 
are more successful and popular before 
the camera. 

This is not because they are better 


known to’ movie audiences, either, for | 


Hazel Dawn has not been in the movies 
before. 


It is because they have, in addi- | 
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you wince in the windpipe. 

But if you slip around to the 

nearest shop, slide the man a 

dime and say "P. A.," careless like, he will 
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hand you some pipe food that is bona-fide smokings. 
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the national joy smoke 


puts the real peaceful stuff into the fragrantest, soft- 
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No use soft pedalling this P. A. music, For pipe lovers or 
rollers of home-made cigarettes nothing ever equalled P.. A. 
You can smoke it all day and into the wee little hours, and 
never a tongue bite or a “gol-ding-it” in the throat. That 
rough business is taken out by a wonderful patented process 
. that makes P. A. as biteless as a newborn babe. 
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The tidy red tin for a dime ог the toppy red bag 
for a nickel are the prize knock-about packages 
of P. A. But for keeping P. A. at home there 
never was a container to equal the handsome 
1-1. glass humidor with the little sponge in the 
top. Keeps a good supply on hand in prime 
smoking condition at all times. Also sold in 
pound and half-pound tin humidors. 
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The Giant Heater 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY коон in 
ZERO WEATHER AT ALMORT NO OOST 

Applied to central draught linn or gas 

jet (naked flame or mantle burner). 


HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 
Mr. H. P. Howe. 712 2nd Ave. 8. E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., writes: "Giant Heater is a perfect 
success. I would not be without it in my home " 
Seat Postpaid, Black 1 $1.00 
BRASS, $1.50; NICKEL PLATE $2.00. 
Attractive Illustrated Booklet Mi Free. 
THE GIANT HEATER OO., 248 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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in conjunction with 
its law course. 


BAR 
GUARANTEE 
m eee 


“institute,” **corre- 
spondence school,” 


etc. 
From Class- 


des 


Our Degree Bachelor of Laws,LL.B. 
NOT a Diploma or Certificate 


receive full credit 
for all work done 
by mail, Our resident school ів recognized by all 
standard law schools in the United States. 

The Hamilton Coliege of Law is highly endorsed and 
recommend by Government Officialis, Business 
Men, Noted Lawyers, Graduates and Students, 

We have as students a number of practicing lawyers 
(not graduates of r nized law schools) who are 
now earning their gree of LL.B. 4 К ү ы 
Judge, (опе of our active students) says: “I am de- 
lighted with the course prescribed and your method of 
teaching law. It is far in advance of what I expected 


to receive.” е 
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Ош Law Ен 

H БЕР КЕК ЕЕ ЕЕ. 

Library ET 

consists of 24 vol- Tt 12 Volumes are Free 
to Students 


umes of Student's 
Standard Text 
Books, two volumes bound together under one cover 
making a total of 12 books. These ks were pre- 
pared at an enormous cost especially for the stu- 
dents of the Hamilton College of Law, by one of 
the largest and best law book publishers іп Amer- 
This is the only set of law text books ever pre- 
pa exclusively for student's use. We would be 
glad to have you submit these books to any lawyer or 
ju in the country and get his opinion about 


Mail Coupon Today 
and get our Big Beautifully Illustrated Prospectus 
and complete information. Places you under no obliga- 
tions whatever. may mean the turning nt 
in your career. 
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Hamilton College of Law, 801 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ш. 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me your Illustrated Pros- 
us and full particulars ing your method of 

aching law by mail, 
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United States, Write Today to the 
largest makers of transparent handled knives 
and razors for proof. A postal card will do. 
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HOW TO DEVELOP | 
VITALITY, ENERGY, ENDURANCE, 
NERVE, STRENGTH, MUSCULAR 
STRENGTH, PERFECT PH YSIQUE? 
My FREE BOOKS, “The Whys’ of Exercise” 
and “The First and Last Law of Physical Culture,” 
tell you, if you are weak or underdeveloped, how to 
M grow strong; if strong, how to grow stronger. They 
explain how to deo the lungs and muscle, the 
Î strong heart and vigorous digestion — in short, how to 
9 improve health and strength internally as well as ex- 
ternally. Send TO-DAY— NOW — for these FREE. 
BOOKS. Enclose 4c. in stamps to cover postage. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 
56-58 Cooper Sq. Dept. 500 New York City 


| like. 


tion to youth and prettiness (which are 
always valuable in a photograph), the 
peculiar power of maintaining a constant 
play of facial expression which always 
registers clearly and sharply on the film, 
and becomes for the audience pantomime 
easily seen and instantly comprehended. 


from any film showing Mary Pickford, 
you can always say exactly what emotion 
her face is expressing without knowing 
so much as the name of the story. lt 
is like a series of illustrations for one of 
those funny old books teachers of ‘‘ex- 
ра. used to affect—Fear, Horror, 
isappointment, Anticipation, and the 
This power doesn’t make Mary 
Pickford a great actress, but it makes her 
a great film player, a great instrument for 
recording in the superficial language of 
photographs the thread of a narrative. 
Of all the men so far photographed by 
the Famous Players Film Company it 1s 
said that jon Barrymore made one of 


tered" well before the camera. 


result. 


UT not only is the apparent union 

between movies and the stage seen 
to be a very incomplete alliance Тай 
of this difference in the technical and 
physical requirements of the players; it 
1s also an incomplete alliance Бесы of 
the difference between a good drama and 
a good motion picture scenario. Some 
plays, of course, cannot be made into 
motion pictures at all. Shaw’s “Getting 
Married,” for example, or Wilde’s “The 
Importance of Being Earnest,” would 
baffle the most optimistic scenario writer! 
You cannot photograph an epigram. In 
general, it may be said that the more a 
play depends for its appeal upon its 
intellectual ideas, its poetry of diction, 
its wit, its whimsy, the less fitted it is 
for a motion picture. The more it de- 
pends for its appeal upon physical action, 


upon the climaxes of melodrama or the | 


complications of farce, the better adapted 
it is for the screen. 

But even the farce or melodrama must 
inevitably emerge a different thing before 
the camera. 
the adaptations of the plays for the 
Famous Players Company, says that only 
one third of a play ıs ever used bodily, 
one third is adapted, and one third has 
to be made up out of entirely new cloth. 
At most, the original author has supplied 
a title and an idea. The thing which 
emerges is a new work altogether. It 
belongs to a different art, represents a 
different technic, and has a different 
appeal. 

The rush for famous players, then, and 
for famous dramatic pieces, to show 
upon the screen, does not really mean 
that the stage and the screen are wedded, 
are now one and the same. It only means 
that the movie public is demanding 
better and longer stories, and the pro- 
ducers are seeking these stories in the 
most likely and readiest place, and trying 
to advertise them by the names of actors 
and actresses known to the wider public. 

To those interested in such problems, 
a comparison of the technic of a film 
| drama with that of a modern naturalistic 


Mr. Schulberg, who makes | 


| If you take a series of enlarged sections | 


| the best subjects, because he, also, “ regis- | § 


Here |; 
again, judging from the records of the | 
dramatic stage, is a most unpredictable | 
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That Blue-jay stops pain in- 
stantly. ‘That the corn comes out in 
48 hours without any pain or soreness. 

'That Blue-jay is applied in a 
jiffy. And from that instant one 
forgets the corn. 

‘That the corns never come back. 
New ones may come, but the old 
don't reappear. 

Think of that, you who pare 
corns, you w ho use old-time methods. 
A famous chemist, in the one right 
way, has solved the whole corn prob- 
lem. And that way—Blue-jay— 
is at every drug store waiting for 
your use. 

Don't you think it time you tried 
it—now that sixty million ended corns 
owe their fate to Blue-jay? 
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play is sure to prove fascinating. Take, 
for example, D'Annunzio's "Сабіна," of 
yhich we have already spoken. What is 
the first technical consideration this play 
awakens? I can best answer, perhaps, 
by quoting part of a letter from Winthrop 
Ames: 


= 


I went to see “Cabiria” in the movies the 
other night, and later happened to take up 
Shakespeare's “Antony and Cleopatra." The 
similarity of dramatic construction amazed 
me. Shakespeare had all the characteristic 
tricks of modern movie writers—the various 
sets of characters brought successively into 


| action, the alternation of "fearure" and plot 


scenes, the short detached interludes like 
“close-ups,” and even the "'throw-backs." 

Working independently, the movie men have 
apparently arrived at a Shakespearean type of 
scenario construction; and, of course, for the 
same reason—the ability to shift the scene 
at will, 


“Antony and Cleopatra” is naturally 
the Shakespearean drama one puts into 


, comparison with ‘“‘Cabiria,” because the 


scenes are Rome and northern Africa; 
but the technic of “Cabiria” would com- 
pare with equal closeness to almost an 
drama of the loose Elizabethan period, 
and so would the technic of any other 
movie play. A scene shows one set of 
characters in action. It is interrupted to 
flash on a scene showing another set, and 
then the picture jumps back to the first 
scene, thus indicating to the audience 
that the two events are happening at the 
same time. We jump with ease across the 
Mediterranean, or plunge from daylight 
into moonlight. 

When Shakespeare wanted his stage 
to represent *a blasted heath" he put 
words of shivery portent into the witches' 
mouths. When he wished to evoke 
Cleopatra's barge upon the Nile, he 
inserted a lyric passage of glowing de- 
scription. ik either case, there was no 
trouble with scene shifters. Similarly, 
the movie producer has only to take his 
actors out on a blasted heath, or photo- 


graph Cleopatra’s barge reconstructed | 
upon the real Nile, and insert those | 


photographs into their proper place in 
his ilm. Run off on the screen, there is 
no delay. The scene may be changed a 
hundred times in a single play. 


THE movie producers, however, are 
still a long way from being as pro- 
ficient in their craft as Shakespeare was 
in his. Shakespeare, in all his changes of 
scene, never forgot the dramatic integrity 
of each individual episode, but about 
nine tenths of the movie men do. How 
seldom you see a motion picture in which 
the number of scenes could not be reduced 
perhaps by half, and the remainder de- 
veloped to twice, their present length, 
with great advantage. he individual 
episodes are not worked out fully; they 
are not long enough to build up a dra- 
matic situation. The eye and mind are 
both bewildered by the too sudden and 
too frequent shifts of scene. There is a 
terrible sense of rush and hurry and 
flying about, which is intensified by the 
twitching film and the generally whang- 
bang music. 

The movies, of course, are young, and 
even though Augustus Thomas does bear 


| the portentous title of “ Director General 


of Productions for the All Star Feature 
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THIS IS 
JOAN SAWYER 


the best dancer in America, 
in her interpretations of the 
Hesitation Waltz. Pictures 
and text showing this and 
other new steps and how 
to do them in the October 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


15c. on all news-stands 


Corporation," they have not yet de- 
veloped the artists to give them the 
ultimate technic and raise them nearer, 
at least, to the level of an art. Just now 
they are rather stumbling along instinct- 
tively on the technical path that Marlowe 
and Shakespeare trod over three centuries 
ago. 


AND what of the future? What will the 
effect be upon the stage? 

One effect is already apparent. The 
actors have a new an added source of 
revenue, and possibly the dramatists 
have, also. ot all players can get 
$30,000 for acting a single play in front 
of a camera, as Bernhardt did when she 

acted "Queen Elizabeth." But Miss 
Anglin, and players of her rank, get as 
high as $5,000 for the single performance, 
which includes from one to four weeks of 
rehearsals. The dramatists, also, whose 
plays are adapted, get an added revenue, 
sometimes in the form of royalty, some- 
times a flat sum divided with the theat- 
пса! manager who has previously pro- 
duced their play on the stage. These 
revenues have, in some cases, amounted 
to as much as $8,000 or $10,000. But 
it is yet an open question whether this 
is not offset by a depreciation of their 
property in the stock theaters. 

A popular feature film generally rents 
for $40 a day, while it is new and fresh, 
and from twenty-five to thirty-five prints 
are sent out. That means a gross return 
of from $1,000 to $1,400 per ay, or from 
$7,000 to $9,000 a week. The life of the 
average feature film is about three months 
(at a lesser rental during the last month). 
So it is easy to see that the gross return is 
vey large. Some films, such as Hackett in 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” or the “Rainey 
Hunt,” have continued popular for more 
than a year, with fresh prints being 
produced. 

The copyright laws are lax and rather 
chaotic concerning motion pictures, and 
the Authors’ League of America is work- 
ing better to protect authors whose books 
and stories are used for films, since a 
popular book often makes as good a movie 
drama as a play. But these conditions 
will doubtless be corrected, and it may 
be said that the author and perhaps the 
dramatist of the immediate future, if he 
writes the kind of books or plays which 
have interesting plots, and especially 
if the scenes can be put into pictorial 
setting, will have a new source of revenue 
from the motion pictures. 

Our actors used to fear that if they 
appeared on the screens the public would 
no longer pay to see them in person. 
That fear Е been dissipated. James 
K. Hackett took out “The Prisoner of 
Zenda” after he had acted it for the 
camera and the film had been widely 
shown, and he has testified that in all 
towns where the photo-play had preceded 
him the attendance upon the real play 
was noticeably larger. Feature films, 
then, with “real actors” in them, or 
made from real plays, are potentially a 
feeder for the dramatic stage. The step 
up from short, scatter-brained films to 
the long photo-play telling a sustained 
story for two hours or more, is a step 
forward in the process of educating a 

‚ wider public for the enjoyment of dra- 
| matic art. We can say, even more confi- 


From Abe Martin’s Almanack, by Kin Hubbard 


dently than we said in this place a year | 
ago, that the movies are not a menace 
to the theater. | | 


B'T the movies will probably have one 
permanent effect on the dramatic | 
stage. Just because the camera can be 
carried so easily far afield, to show 
mountains and gorges, rivers and caverns, ` 
deserts and jungles, which all people love 
to look upon and which the pasteboard 
stage of the theater can never hope to 
depict with a thousandth part of the: 
camera’s realism, it is more than likely 
that the old-fashioned spectacular play 
will fall more and more into disrepute, 
and the drama will more and more con- 
centrate upon modern realistic plays with 
an intellectual drift, or upon poetry and 
that form of scenery which is not realistic 
but consciously artificial, calculated to 
achieve a decorative or suggestive effect. 
The old-fashioned popular melodrama has 
already disappeared from the stage, and 
reappeared upon the movie screen. After 
seeing the marvelous siege of a Cartha- 
ginian city in “Cabiria,” it is easy to 
believe that the spectacles will go the 
same way. Not even on the Hippodrome 
stage could such an effect be achieved. On 
the other hand, of course, Shaw and 
Barrie and Galsworthy and a hundred 
other modern dramatists can no more be 
adapted into films than gold can be 
transmuted into tin. The movies are 
here to stay—and so is the theater. Just 
now the movies are attracting the more 
attention. The film business is greatly 
inflated, as the theatrical business was 
a few years ago. When it settles down 
to a normal level we shall find that the 
movies have made audiences for the 
theaters, that they have risen to a higher 
level of artistic worth, and that they 
fill a useful and by no means to be de- 
spised place in the life of the people. 


From Abe Martin's 
Almanack 
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By Kin Hubbard 


Ther's no conjestion o' traffic on Easy 
Street. 


A firm chin is helpless without a stiff 
upper lip. 

A loafer must feel funny when a holi- 
day comes along. 


I hate t' eat by a feller that holds his 
arms like a snare drummer. 


Tell Binkley found two dollars in a ole 
vest yisterday an' he can't think who he 
owes 'em to. | 


It's nice t live in a little town where ' 
you don't have t’ give somebuddy a dime ; 
t hold your overcoat. | 


What's become o' th’ ole-fashioned | 
girl that used t' say “Lips that touch 
wine shall never touch mine"? 


Ex-Editur Cale Fluhart has come out ' 
flat-footed fer th’ licensed saloon, as he 
says a fellow will sometimes pay fer his 
paper after he’s been drinkin’. | 


Ww 
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Better Babies Movements— 
133,421 babies have been 
tested and measured by the 
Better Babies Bureau of 
the Woman's Home Com- 
panion. A new service for 
mothers, even more won- 
derful and far reaching, is 
described in the October 
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James Montgomery Flagg 


in Words and Pictures 


К HEN you come back to town 
at the end of summer and 
begin your rest cure at your 


office, you may think over 
your vacation and the eighteen hours a 
day you put in at hard labor trying to 
have a good time. And shining brilliantly 
in your mind’s eye as the most fatuous 
attempt of the season was that picnic on 
the rocks, down at the Neural Bridge, 
overlooking the sea! 

The funny part of one of those affairs is 
that you can never lay your hand on the 
idiot who suggested it! It seemed to be 
spontaneous, but of course it wasn’t. 
Some more than usually weak-minded 
party gave birth to the idea. As soon as 
anyone suggests a thing like that they slip 
back into the crowd and pretend to be an 
innocent bystander. Coward! 

Everybody who had been asked thought 
it was such a jolly idea, and looked with 
pity on those unfortunates who had been 
left out. 

Such busy young matrons. "I'll do the 
salad eggs!" cries Mrs. Merryweather. 
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A Picnic 


“No,” says Mrs. Cochrane, "I'll do the 
salad eggs—you do the sandwiches!” 
Mrs. C. knows that she won't have to 
make as many salad eggs as Mrs. Merry- 
weather will have to make sandwiches. 
Young Mrs. Peeleigh chimes in: “Bess 
and will bring the lobsters." The 
official cut-up of the summer colony 
naturally sees his chance and makes the 
expected witticism, and gets his round of 
snickers. 


THis is to be a supper picnic, and 
the motley collection of edibles has 
been collected and stowed in the back of a 
wagon. Mrs. Vanderpool has been asked, 
not on account of her popularity but be- 
cause she has the only spare chickens in 
her ice chest, and she can be relied upon 
for a complete set of cocktail ingredients. 
She knew they would invite her, so she 
jt sat back and waited for the summons. 
ow that she was to be one of the party 
she decided to be the one, and boss the 
whole show. 
There always has to be a Mrs. Vander- 


pool on every occasion—the kind of large, 
handsome, square-jawed lady with de- 
Вапг!у yellow hair and a disposition to 
run things. Nothing is too trivial for her 
to take in charge, from the way you cut 
your hair to marrying your daughter off 
for you. So she decided what time every- 
body was to meet at the Natural Bridge. 

About an hour before the appointed 
meeting the local liveryman drove the 
chuck wagon out over the wobbly moors 
to the place, closely followed by the Goat, 
a perennially youngish man who for years 
had carried damsels’ parasols on suffer- 
ance and was allowed to come to picnics 
if he would furnish and tote the ice cream. 
Which he good-naturedly did. He loved 
company—even when his love was un- 
requited. He would do any kindness for 
anybody. He would slap other people's 
mosquitos for them. Nobody ever 
troubled themselves to address any re- 
marks to him, but he didn't seem to 
expect such things. He just smiled and 
smiled and moved over. On this occasion 
he trundled his ice cream in a wheelbar- 
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H е X The Standard of 
Quality in Brick 


F you ever had any thought of building your own home, this is the book you 

want. Hereareeighty pictures and plans, offering the most helpful start- 
ing-point that you can Bnd for the absorbing pleasure of planning your own 
home. Before you go to your architect, as you must if you are to build to 
advantage, you want to have some graphic means of expressing your own 
ideas to him. You'll find it here. 


e 
This book is the result of a competition conducted this year by a leading architectural 2 
journal. Nearly 400 plans were submitted, and five of the country’s ablest architects Є $ 
awarded the prizes and mentions. While the plans were all designed for a $7,500 house, wie 
they may be ''sealed down” or ‘ир’ to suit your own requirements and taste. oe 
The book concludes with an article by.a foremost residential architect of Ў 
New York City, on the preliminary steps іп planning a home; and ап interest- < х 
ing history of brick as a building material. o° S 
Sent anywhere on receipt of 50 cents in stamps. Send for it today. Address Dept. A10 ye 
© 
^ 
~ .. HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY Cd 
Ys ' ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. o о о- 
мэ Largest Manufacturers of Face Brick in the World 4 E m A 
Ww BRANCH OFFICES AND EXHIBIT ROOMS : — Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, n.: Cleveland, О.; AS PN i К 
Davenport, Ia.; DuBois, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New AS $ 
у York City; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Ра.; Toledo, O.; Washington, D. С. = «S Кы sU 
< о S 2А a 
SO > Кы 
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Make Your Mother 
Proud of You 


Do you remember the day you 
left home to take a position in 
the city? The future was bright, 
wasn'tit? Your mother expect- 
ed big things of you. She knew 
that you had character, determi- 
nation and ambition. She looked 
for you to make a career for 
yourself, and she knew that 
you could do it. 


ARE you making good? ARE you | 
getting ahead the way she wanted 


| youto? ARE you realizing YOUR | 
OWN ambitions? | 


Think it over! Is your future bright, 
or are you in a rut where promotion is 
a matter of years of waiting! 


Resolve now to get ahead. Make up 
for lost time. You’re never too old to 
learn. Find out how the International 
Correspondence Schools can help you to 
realize your ambitions. 


Get Ahead More Quickly 


Success is merely a matterof training. 
To earn more, you must know more. 
Get the training that will qualify you 
for a better job. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools have taken many thousands of 
young men out of the rut and sent them 
on the road to success. The I.C.S. can 
help you, too, by supplying you with 
the special training that better-paying 
positions require. 


Make up for lost time. More than 
400 men of all ages voluntarily report 
better jobs every month as the result of 
pu g training in spare-hour study. 
You can be one of these. 


Mark the coupon to-day and learn how. 


Mark the Coupon 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
| Box 911 SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I can 
qualify for the position before which I mark X : 


"Telephone Expert 
Architect 


Building Contractor 
Architecturs] Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
етап 


Commer clal illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Running 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher 


Agricultare 
Obom ist 


Spanish 
French 
German 


Present Employer 


| street and No. 
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row. Later, the rest came walking up 
with sweaters and lanterns and extra 
coats. 

As the breeze had entirely died out the 
mosquitos settled with loud whinnies on 
necks, wrists, and ankles. Mrs. Barnett, 
who had a number of ocean lots for sale 
in the vicinity, did not credit the existence 
of the pest. She couldn’t even hear them 
sing. She stoically refused to scratch her 
bites! Christian Science isn't in it with 
having something to sell, as a developer 
of optimism. 


HE food was unloaded and the fires 
were started. The Goat was sent 
stumbling over the moors for twigs on his 
return from the nearest cottage for for- 
ече newspapers to start the fires with. 
oung Hibbin's only box of matches was 
used up under his despairing eyes. Youn 
Mrs. Peeleigh and Mary Memon; self- 


On this occasion he trundled 
his ice cream in a wheelbarrow 


appointed cooks, stood manfully over the 
smoke with frying pans and saucepans, 
getting red-rimmed eyes, and butter, soot, 
and blisters all the way to their elbows. 
It was enlivening to watch them try to 
smash mosquitos on their blackened 
cheeks with their biceps, waving greasy 
spoons and forks wildly in the air. Each 
woman who had provided food was jeal- 
ously anxious that her donation should be 
appreciated fully. The rest of the party 
who were merely waiting sat around on 
pointed rocks while the official cut-up 
scaled tin plates into their laps. 

When she coffee was supposed to be 
done Mary Monkton went around among 
the stiffly squatting and thoroughly un- 
comfortable merrymakers and poured 
coffee up their sleeves and on their knees, 
and some into their cups by mistake. 
The scrambled eggs were very fine, when 
you sorted them out from the pebbles and 


“You must finish this salad!’’ squeaks Miss Pond. “I'm 
the only one who's had any, and I made it myself!" 


I Should Say So, by James Montgomery Flagg 


pieces of sautéd paraffin 
paper. You were supposed 
to rave about Lydia Cut- 
ler's beaten biscuits, which 
she brought from home 
with short cold hunks of 
underdone bacon stuck 
into them; and if you 
didn't lie sweetly and con- 
vincingly about the split 
broiled lobsters that young 
Mrs. Peeleigh cooked with 
her own freckled hands, 
and instead spoke of them 
as charred, dying crusta- 
ceans, you were a nasty 
mean thing! 


F SOMEONE hadn't 

spilt the salt and pep- 
per into the ice cream the 
icnic would have had to 
% called off and a fresh 
start made! 

You always have 
thought vaguely that ice 
cream was a sort of cold 
dessert. You never real- 
ized how cold it was until 
this picnic, when you sat 
tailor fashion on the stub- 
bly grass, trying to keep 
the plate in a level posi- 
tion. A lanky mosquito- 
hawk dropped into your 
cream, and in the dort to pull him out 
by his hind leg and throw him madly 
away from you, the plate tipped! After 
the ice cream course is over, М. Vander- 
pool, who has a frugal soul, urges every 
one to finish the salad eggs—it’s a shame 
to see them wasted! 

“You must finish this salad!" squeaks 
Miss Pond, emulating Mrs. Vanderpool 
in a shadowy and humble way. “I’m the 
only one who’s had any, and I made it 
myself!" She looks mournfully into the 
almost full punch bowl of the salad. That 
was the way everyone else had looked at it 
as it had been passed to them. She said it 
was a vegetablesalad. Theofficial cut-up, 
who says most anything that sails into his 
brilliant bean, had said, “All it lacks is a 


It was enlivening to watch them try to smash mos- 
quitos on their blackened cheeks with their biceps 


few coffee grounds and some egg shells!" 

When the feast was over the Goat was 
sent with the plates, cups, knives, forks, 
and spoons down the pebbly slope to wash 
them off in the waves. Then the rest sat 
huddled in their sweaters and overcoats 
around the fire. Several of the men looked 
at their watches. “I know!’ ventured 
Mary Monkton. ‘Somebody tell a ghost 


story!” 

Nobody knew any such stories, of 
course. Young Mrs. Peeleigh sat at a 
little distance from the rest with three 
college lads, trying to sing close harmony. 
College lads always fell for Mrs. Peeleigh. 
One of them was trying to hold her hand 
under her steamer rug, and smiling the 
cynical smile of eighteen as he gloried in 
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Shampoo with 
*Packer's" to- 
night. Then 


notice how de- 
lightfully your 
scalp tingles 


with a new- 
found sense of 
vigor and abso- 
lute cleanliness. 


To help you get 
lasting benefit from 
**Packer's," may 
we send post-paid 
our indexed manual 
—'''The Hair and 
the Scalp — Their 
Modern Care and 


Treatment?” 


Send 10c for sample 
of Packer’s Tar Soap. 
State whether you wish 
cake or liquid. 

THE PACKER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Suite 86A 
81 Fulton St., New York 


Young Mrs. Peeleigh sat at a little 
distance from the rest with three col- 
lege lads, trying to sing close harmony 
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With violets and champagne and electricity to help, 

he dared to kiss her—there in that Spanish built town 
on the border, where the color of the Mexican has 
fired the cold courage of the Anglo-Saxon to a spirit 
of love and adventure—where men kill and women 
kiss on the jump. There this sly young man kissed 
the beautiful girl—and later carefully dressed in an 
elaborate wrapper with her little bare feet in white 
swansdown slippers she waited for him to come. And 
when he did, just by accident she turned the light the 
wrong way. A laugh, a whiff of heliotrope, a grop- 
ing little hand on his arm. What he did was the last 
thing you’d expect. Read this story and you will 
know why they call 


O. HENRY 


Send the coupon for 274 O. Henry Stories in 12 good 
volumes for 25 cents a week. Send the coupon and 
see for yourself why memorials to O. Henry are being 
prepared; why universities are planning tablets for him; 
why text books of English literature are including his 
stories; why colleges are debating his place in literature; 
why theatrical firms are vying with one another for 
rights to dramatize his stories—why O. Henry is con- 
sidered to be the biggest, strongest, livest force that has 
broken loose in English literature for many a long year. 


MASTER OF THE 
UNEXPECTED 
ENDING 


Send the coupon and you will understand why, to 
women good or bad, grave or gay, weak or strong, O. 
Henry is always the big, clean minded, understanding, 
sympathetic brother. Never has there been a man who 
could write of forbidden things with so delicate a touch, 


so gentle a heart. 
6 VOLUMES 


Kipling F REE 75Srortes 


179 Kipling stories and poems, in six volumes, are yours free —abso- 
lutely — with the O. Henry if you send the coupon today. 179 stories 
that burn with the yellow Indian sun, with Tommy Atkins’ scarlet coat; 
with the tempestuous loves of the Englishman under a tropic sky; and 
the intrigues of clever, witty women far from home. You know them 
well—“Plain Tales from the Hills,"—''Barrack Room Ballads"— 4 
these and all the others that are Kipling's best you get for nothing 4 

if you send the coupon today. 


Ame 
d. Don't wait and b mi 
is the time to send. on't wait and be too REVIEW 
Today late. Send today and join the army of / OF 
90,000. Send today for the O. Henry at REVIEWS, 
250 a week and the Kipling for nothing. 80 Irving Pt, 
New York 


90,000 people have sent this cou- 
on—90,000 have wept and 
aughed over these pages — 

90,000 people have received a 

set of Kipling free. Until 
we reach the 100,000 mark 

we can continue the offer. Remember that 

those who bought the first 8 volume edition ^ Pag ie ede a Ar Чо 

at $125 paid more for one volume than è , j 
you pay for 12—and you get the vane 

Kipling free besides. 


SEND 
COUPON 
WITHOUT 
MONEY 


Bend me on approval, 

Á charges pald by you, O. 
Henry's works in 12 vol- 
umes, gold tops. Also the 
6-volume set of Kipling bound 
in cloth If I keep the books, T 
will remit $1 per month for 15 
months for the O. Henry set only 
and retain the Kipling set without 


К е ДАУИРИ 


x 


Occupation ........ 


Review of Reviews Co. S nm ene ues sane iy in к ry 
30 Irving Place New York X i 


a favorite binding. For this luxurious binding, change 
above to $1.50 a month for 13 months 


his being a home-breaker and a regular 
devil! 

"[ wish the moon would come ир!” 
sighed Mary Monkton. This opportunity 
for a witticism was not neglected by the 
official cut-up. 

“Somebody come and smoke a cigarette 
over here, the mosquitos are ferce!"" 
piped a débutante in the shadow as she 
took a long vacuum-cleaner pull at a 
Dimitrino behind her mother's wide back. 

Then in a half-hearted way they all 
got to singing ancient songs, to forget 
their pleasure. One of them sounded 
something like this: 


How dear to my (swat) are the scenes of my 
(biff) hood! 

When fond recollection presents them to (bing), 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled 
(slap)wood, 

And every loved (slap) which my infancy 
(bang!). 


The old oaken (slap)et, 

The iron-bound (swat)et, 
The (biff)-covered (Damn)et 
That hung in the (Hell)— 


Then Mrs. Vanderpool raised her hand- 
some yellow head and sniffed. 

“Do you get that, people?” Every- 
body was alarmed and sniffed also. 

A mad scramble, arms waving sweaters, 
electric lanterns flashing, pots and pans 
kicked over the cliff, and a thunder of 
frightened footsteps homeward! The 
Forest Angora is a sociable young feller! 


Burgess Unabridged 


A Dictionary of Words You've 
Always Needed 


By Gelett Burgess 
Author of “Ате You a Bromide?” ‹ Goops,” etc. 


GUB'BLE, n. 1. A murmuring of many 
voices. 2. Society chatter. 

GUB'BLE, v. To indulge in meaningless 
conversation. 
GUB'BLE-GO, л. r. 


3 : A crowded recep- 
tion, a talking contest. 


It's like some huge, slimy reptile, with a 
hundred mouths, all murmuring. As you are 
admitted to the house, as the servant takes 
your hat and cane, the far-off sounds of gub- 
bling strike you with terror; but it must be 
done. In you go. Everyone is talking, but 
no one is listening. Say anything you like— 
it will be lost in the gubble. > 

There’s gubble in a wordy play. "There's 
gubble at the steamer when you see a friend 
off for Europe—a flattering gubble, after you 
have perrfomed in public. (See Wumgush.) 

Letters of condolence usually consist of 
gubble. Editorials about marine or railway 
disasters are gubble. So are funeral sermons. 
(See Alibosh.) 


I entered, and I heard the hum 
Of multitudinous gubble; 
And I was terrified and dumb, 

Anticipating trouble. 


When I remarked that hens had lice, 
( Not knowing what I said), 
My hostess smiled, and said “ How nice! 


Let me present Miss Stead!” 


Burgess Unabridged, by Gelett Burgess 
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ГО-ВІМК, n. I. An unplaceable re- 
semblance; an uncertain similarity. 2. 
An inaccessible memory. 3. Ап unex- 
plainable sound. 


A flash of mysterious semi-recognition con- 
fuses you for a moment. "Where —when — 
have Í done just that thing before?" No use 
to search your memory or puzzle your wits; 
you can never catch up with the elusive 
thought: It's an iobink. 

‘That strangely familiar face you pass | inthe 
street—the figure you dimly recognize in the 
restaurant. 

The iobink, like a will-o’-the-wisp, leads you 
on in fond pursuit. It was probably some clerk 


in a dry goods store, or the assistant in the , 


grocery. (See Uofie.) 

So the iobink subtly tortures you. You hear 
its human voice in sounds of running water, or 
the moan of the wind. And, as you lie in bed, 
terrified, an unexplainable noise keeps you 
awake. But, it’s nothing—nothing but an 
iobink. 

What is that word, that you cannot quite 
remember? It circles above your head, just 
out of reach. The iobink will not come, except 
uncalled. The tune you strive to bring back 
haunts you like a ghost. You cannot give it 
audible form. It hovers beyond your con- 
sciousness in a world of iobinks. (See Rizgid- 
get.) 


Who was she? And what was her name? 
Somehow, I couldn't think. 

Why was my memory so to blame? 
It was an 10bink. 


Where had I seen that face, that stare? 
In some old, precious life? 

The tobink dissolzed—and there 
She was—my former wife! 


POOJE, л. 1. An embarrassing situa- 
tion; a sense of guilt; a regretta le dis- 
iaa 2. One who is caught in the 


POOJE, v. To make a painful discovery; 


unwittingly to create a scene. . 
—p. р., POOJED, disconcerted, mortified, 
aghast. 


A pooje is a sudden desire to become in- 
visible; as when, entertaining company, the 
neat housewife sees a cockroach crawl along 
the floor. 

John was kissing Mary, when Eliza opened 
the door. It was a pooje. John and Mary 
were poojed good. But even this wasn’t as bad 
as when John later tried to kiss Eliza. She 
poojed him. “Sir!” she exclaimed, “how dare 
you?" 

Last night I dreamed that [ was standing 
on the corner of Forty-second Street and 
Broadway at 10.45 P. M. just as the theater 
crowd swept by. Yes, of course, vou know the 
sensation well—I was in my nightgown, with 
bare feet! Was I poojed? Rath-er! (See 
Дос.) 

Also, you can get poojed merely by trying 
to step up a top stair which doesn’t happen to 
be there, or by being caught putting one cent 
in the contribution-plate. 

Never listen at the keyhole when a man 
and his wife are quarreling inside; he may sud- 
denly throw open the door and pooje you. 
(See Bimp.) 


Said Parks to his stenographer, 
“All ready? Well, take this!” 
And then Parks gave the girl a hug, 

And then gave her a kiss. 


Just then the door was opened wide, 
And his surprise was huge— 

Twas Parks’s wife; he nearly died, 
For Parks was in a pooje! 


( To be continued next month) 
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Hupmobile 


Car of the American Family 
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QA highly specialized, individu- 
alized, Hupmobilized motor car 
which gives you, we believe, 
more service and comfort for your 
money than you can find if you 
comb the marketa dozen times over 


Hupp Motor Car Co., Detroit 


Price f.o.b. Detroit. In Canada 
$1400 £. o. b. Windsor, Ont. 


Nineteen 
Fifteen 


The University of Chicago | D TARTSHO 


in addition to resident 
HOME zem aie 


Wood or tia rollers. Improved’ ** 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature on ЕЕ Ar. 


Send a da DÊ Sia Stamp 


for a Sample Cake 
UST look through this pure transparent 


soap, smell its delicate perfume, and feel its 
rich, creamy lather on your face. You will 


never again be satisfied with any toilet soap 
less pure and perfect. 


Insures a soft, clear, beautiful skin. Three generations of 
refined women on both sides of the Atlantic have proven 
its merits. Sold in every country where beauty is admired, 
or health desired. At your dry goods dealer or druggist at 
15c per cake. 
For sample trial cake, send 2c stamp, or for 10 cents in 
stamps we will send you a package containing a sample 
cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, a sample 
bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts and a sample bottle of 
No 4711 Eau de Cologne. 

No. 4711 Liquid White Rose Glycerine Soap. А new, 

convenient, delightful form of thin refreshing soap— 

sanitary. economical, efficient. A luxurious shampoo. 
MÜLHENS & KROPFF, Dept. Q, 25 W. 45th St, New York 

U, 8. BRANCH OP 


Ferd, ee 4711 ne os oR Germany 
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OTHER'S lace 
bodice of days 
gone by becomes 
daughter’s lace tunic 
of today. It has sur- 
vived the years and 
is as charming now 
as ever because the 
rare, old handwork 
never has been 
washed with any- 
thing but Ivory Soap. 


Ivory washes safely the finest, 
sheerest materials because, in its 
way, it is just as delicate and 
pure as they. Itcontains nothing 
coarse, nothing harsh, nothing 
inferior; no impurities, no substitutes, no thawte, 


Ivory Soap is genuine, through and through; it is pure, high grade 
soap—nothing else—and therefore entirely harmless to any lace or 
other delicate fabric that is not injured by water. 


IVORY SOAP. . (TE . . 9942 PURE 
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With a Victrola every home can 
enjoy the world’s best music 


The Victrola is the “open sesame” which admits you to 
the enjoyment of all the music of all the world. 

It reveals to you in their grandeur the musical gems of 
the ages. It brings to you the art and personality of the 
most famous singers and instrumentalists. It presents an 
endless variety of melody and mirth to suit your every mood. 

That is the charm of the Victrola, and right in your own 
home you can have ready access 
to this inexhaustible supply of 
musical riches and enjoy them at 
your pleasure. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 
will gladly play any music you wish to hear 


and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor 
and Victrola—$10 to $200. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors. 


Always use Victor Machines with Vic- 
tor Records and Victor Needles— 


\ "HIS MASTERS VOICE’ J reer 
SN itd p^ the combination. There is no other Victrola XVI, $200 
way to get the unequaled Victor tone. Mahogany or oak 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm. 
—Gray 


The Studebaker Is Essentially The Family Car—The Car 


That Your Wife or Daughter Can Safely And Easily Drive 


HE Studebaker is a safe car—safe in the 

simplicity and positiveness of its control 

—safe in strength and quality of materi- 
als and integrity of manufacturing practice. 


Safe in the engineering skill that gives it 
its perfect balance and its ability to stick to 
the road—safe in the abundance of power and 
perfection of control, that enables it to crawl through 
congested traffic without danger of stalling—or to get 
away quickly when speed is essential. 

And it is this generally recognized factor of safety that 
gives to the Studebaker car its unusual percentage of 
women drivers. 


The Studebaker is as easy to drive as an Electric car 


—almost as easy to control as a pony cart. 

The pressure of a foot pedal starts the car—the touch 
of a button lights the electric lamps—or dims the head- 
lights for city driving. 

The Steering post is short and firm; there is no vibra- 
tion to affect the nerves or tire the arms—a touch of 
the hand is sufficient to hold the car steady in the road, 
or to turn the wheels in any direction. 


The control lever is placed in the center of the foot 


board within easy reach of the right hand of the driver 
—the gears move easily and quietly into their engage- 
ments and cannot slip—the brakes are positive and 
powerful—conveniently placed for quick action. 


And the simplicity of control is simply one feature of 
Studebaker quality—It is a natural result of Studebaker 
engineering and manufacturing methods—of the ideals 
that are back of the Studebaker car—of the honesty of 
purpose that underlies every manufacturing process. 


The Studebaker Car is manufactured complete in 
Studebaker plants. 


The steels that go into it are made to special formulae 
and are forged and heat treated in Studebaker plants. 


The Studebaker motor with its sturdy en-bloc con- 
struction and its wonderful small bore, long stroke design 
is built complete in Studebaker plants. 


Every essential part— gears, transmission, full floating 
rear axle, front axle, body, top—is made complete in 
Studebaker plants. 


Is it any wonder that Studebaker cars are quality 
cars?— Is it any wonder that they so perfectly reflect 
in beauty of design, in richness of finish and sturdiness 
of structure the ideals and purposes of the Studebaker 
organization? 


The Studebaker Automobile Book is a volurne of unusual interest — write for it 


Studebaker Prices 


FOUR Roadster - - $985 

FOUR Touring Car 985 

SIX 5-Passenger -= 1385 

SIX 7-Passenger 1450 
F. O. B. Detroit 


Applying to All Studebaker Cars 


Full floating rear axle with Timken bear- 
ings— Electric starting and lighting— 
Extra size tires—Safety tread in the rear 
—Builtin wind shield —“Опе-тап” 
type silk mohair top — Crown fenders. 


DETROIT 


Canadian Plant, Walkerville, Ont. 
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Some very good and sufficient reasons why you should read 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


in 1915 


The Great War in Europe 


The rogress and effects of the war in Europe will be fully 
covered by the highest authorities. 


Richard Harding Davis 


_ will write of the war for Scribner's Magazine. 


A Monument of Peace 


The full story of one of the world’s most wonderful achieve- 
ments, THE BUILDING OF THE PANAMA CANAL, will be told 
by its Builder, COL. GEORGE W. GOETHALS. 


French Memories of EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AMERI- 
CA, by CHARLES H. SHERILL. А lively and entertaining picture 
of the frivolities, amusements and varied interests of Revolutionary 
Days. 


The Golden Age of Painting 


Articles by KENYON COX, the famous American artist, 
illustrated with famous pictures. 


A story by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

A short serial by EDITH WHARTON. 

Stories by JOHN GALSWORTHY, and the leading fiction 
writers of our time. 

A GREAT MOTOR NUMBER. TRAVEL AND SCEN- 
ERY IN AMERICA. 


Beawifully Illustrated; $3.00 a Year, 25 Cents a Number 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Send for a full Prospectus 
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The Editors Table. | 
The First Novel by David Grayson Begins Next Month : 
It is the Story of Hempfield, David's Own Town | 
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One of Fogarty’s beautiful pen-and-inks illustrating the new Grayson 
novel. Fogarty has illustrated everything that Grayson has ever written 


y H, DAVID GRAYSON? He is the 
man who shares his soul with you 
in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE.” 
That is what one of the readers 

of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE said. He is 

right. David Grayson is a part of the 
institution called THE AMERICAN MAGA- 

ZINE, and when the editor of THE AMERICAN 

reads his morning’s mail, he sometimes 

says that David Grayson is the first part. 

The people call him names, not all sorts 
of names, but sweet names: “The friendliest 
writer in America,” “‘David, the Beloved 
Friend," “The man who sees sunshine in 
shadows;" they also call him David. 

Now, David Grayson has written a 
longer story, which he calls his first novel. 
He talks about those wonderful people with 
whom he has made you acquainted, and the 
town in which they live, in which he lives, 
he has made the name of his novel, and 
he takes you with them and with him on 
new "Adventures in Contentment," on new 
"Adventures in Friendship," along the 
“Friendly Road." 

Does this mean to you a vision of won- 


derful hours in intimate association which 
is inspired with cheering, helpful philosophy, 
genial wisdom, delightful humor, and won- 
derful sanity, with a touch of adventure? 

To-day the triumphs of a thousand 
years of science are made the instruments 
of wholesale murder. We call it war. 
David Grayson's “Hempfield” is a city of 
refuge for you. 

“I lived before I knew Anthy and Nort 
Carr and MacGregor and old Captain 
Doane,” says David in the opening chapter 
of “Hempfield,” “but sometimes 1 wonder 
how I lived. When we let new friends 
come into our lives we become permanently 
enlarged, and marvel that we ever could 
have lived in a smaller world." 

Anthy is the heroine of the story, and 
the names sound like David. Can you 
imagine the kind of a heroine David Gray- 
son would choose for his novel? It is fair 
to tell you that you will fall in love with her 
laughter, her freshness, the charm and 
originality and youth of her at first sight. 
Of course she is a worker, otherwise she 
would not appeal to David. 
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The Editor's Table 
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“A peaceful nation unprepared for peace!” 
In six words Ida M. Tarbell sums up the 
situation in this country. It is the second 
article of her series in which she has 
discovered that what the heads of certain 
corporations call “good business" is making 
the golden rule work 
every day. 

The title is “ Keep- 
ing Men at Work" and 
it deals with the un- 
employed in a way that 
is absorbing, illuminat- 
ing. In forceful, pic- 
turesque fashion the 
foremost journalist of 
the world presents facts 
and truths, making 
them read like romance. 

You will be struck 
by the absolute fair- 
ness of the article, by 
the strict sense of jus- 
tice. Miss Tarbell's 
sympathies are with 
the worker, but she 
makes it plain that the 
men who are helping 
to solve the worker's 
problems are the em- 
ployers. They are 
doing it, not to pose as 
philanthropists, but as 
a matter of cold busi- 
ness. Miss Tarbell is 
delighted by the furi- 
ous outburst of a mine 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY ELLIO 
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М. С. Wyeth 


The great illustrator, who has illustrated all 
the ''Boston Blackie” stories. 
he has a frontispiece in colors—and he also 
illustrates a Christmas story by Moroso 
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WAR BULLETIN 


ILL IRWIN is at the front for us. 
His first article (in this number, p. 49) 
will give you an idea of the kind of eye and 
heart and pen he has. Others will follow. 


Ray Stannard 
Baker is just now in 
Washington reporting 
“How Washington 
Works in War Time.” 
This will be in the De- 


cember number. 


Don’t fail to read 
“Edison in War Time" 
—there you will read 
of a victory in “the 
only war in which hu- 
manity has anything 

ermanent at stake.” 
his is the most stir- 
ring and stimulating 
article that has come 
our way in many 
months. The magazine 
had to be remade at the 
last minute to get this 
$ article in. 
H We hope this same 
© "staff correspondent at 
& the front" will be able 
© torecord more achieve- 
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Next month ments like this (Edi- 
son’s), done in the 


splendid. spirit of 76. 


ШЇШЇШШЇ И А 
superintendent who 
said: “То —— with rescue work; prevent And the war has made The Interpre- 
accidents.” That is the new spirit in ters House crowd come out of their 
business. Ў seclusion. They are stirred to discussion— 


can you imagine yourself in the heart of 
a forest, in the heart of an “Elephant 
Forest," with Stewart Edward White? He 
is going; he will take you in the December 
number of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; he 
will make you kill an elephant while you 
shiver. 

There is also a revelation in the Decem- 
ber number by a Roman Catholic girl who 
married a Jew. 


This Month: 
Next Month: 


the first one in months, but not the last. 


Other contributors in the December 


number include: 
Ray Stannard Baker 
James Montgomery Flagg 
Nina Wilcox Putnam 


George Fitch 
Dana Gatlin 
Gelett Burgess 
N. C. Wyeth 
Thomas Fogarty 


Albert J. Nock 


Maravene Thompson 
Walter Prichard Eaton 
Frank E. Schoonover 


Miss Tarbell’s “Golden Rule in Business" 
David Grayson's First Novel, “Hempfield” 
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Who are the Slavs? What does neutrality mean in war How are the terms of a treaty or an 


(p. 228, Vol. XXV, Encyc. Brit.) time? 


What led to militarism in Germany? 


international award enforced? 


` (p. 441, Vol. XIX, Encyc. Brit.) (p. 327, Vol. II, Encyc. Brit.) 


How do laws of war apply to the 


(p. 621, Vol. II, Encyc. Brit.) What nations guaranteed the perpetual loging af mpuitin Me sea? 


neutrality of Luxemburg? 


(p. 315, Vol. XXVIII, Encyc. Brit.) 


What is the difference in English, (p. 11, Vol. XXI, Encyc. Brit.) 
German and French methods of using Doyouknow what the flag of one nation 
machine guns? What constitutesadeclarationofwar? placed above another in war time means? 
(p. 248, Vol. XVII, Encyc. Brit.) (p. 316, Vol. XXVIII, Encyc. Brit.) (p. 462, Vol. X, Encyc. Brit.) 


W HEN the daily news raises questions like these, do you know where to 
find the answers? Such information is necessary to an intelligent under- 
standing of the present conflict in Europe. 


To grasp the full meaning of the war, you 
must understand something of the causes lead- 
ing up to it. You should be acquainted with 
different methods of warfare, the relative 
strength of armies and navies, strategy and 
tactics, rules of war, and so on. 


The military articles of the new Britannica, 


signed by recognized authorities, cover every 
phase of the art of war as war is waged today. 


Then, there are comprehensive articles on 
all the European peoples, as well as on all the 
cities, on every town and important village and 
fortified place. Noother book, no collection of 
500 separate volumes, covers so much ground. 


What the New Britannica contains 
on warfare and the history of nations is only a small portion 


of the contents of this great library of uni- 
versal knowledge. 

History, geography, biography, religion, 
science and invention, manufacture and com- 
merce, art and literature, are covered with 
equal fidelity. 

Possession of the Britannica means increased 
knowledge, increased capacity, increased 
ability. Consequently, its purchase isan invest- 
ment. And any one of moderate means can 
afford it. The entire twenty-nine volumes— 
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THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA—11th Edition 


Printed upon genuine India paper —28, 150 pages in 29 magnificent volumes, each only an inch thick 


consisting of 44,000,000 words of text and more 
than 15,000 illustrations, plates and maps—will 
be delivered upon a first payment of $5. You 
pay the remainder in small monthly amounts. 


To know more about this book—written 
and edited by 1,500 of the world's leading 
specialists—just tear off the coupon in the 
corner, fill it out and send it in. This will 
bring you FREE the illustrated book describ- 
ing fully what the new Britannica is and the 
terms of purchase. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
120 W. 32nd St., New York 


Please send me your free book describing the 
new 11th Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
and telling how easily it may be purchased. 

r.-2 


Tear out the 
coupon and 
send it to us 


NOW —don't 
miss this | Name 
chance. 

Street 


State 


Mrs. Atherton 


PERCH or 
THE DEVIL 


In this novel, which gives the 
romance of mining in Montana, 
appears a new figure in American 
fiction — Ida Compton — so real, 
so true to America as to make her 
almost a national figure. The 
story of her growth from a crude, 
beautiful girl to a woman of fire and 
Character makes a wholesome, satis- 
fying novel. $1.36 net. 


Edna Ferber 


PERSONALITY 
PLUS 


Jock McChesney was “too darned 
charming." When he went into the 
advertising business he learned that 
personality was an asset — but per- 
sonality plus led to dithculties. This 
is the humorous story of his hard 
knocks and triumphs— shared by his 
mother Emma — the Emma Mc- 
Chesney of “Roast Beef, Medium.” 
Illustrated by J. M. Flagg. $1.00 
net. 


S. S. McClure 


MY AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY 


“ Goes on the same shelf with Jacob 
Riis’ .The Making of an American, 
Booker Washingtons Up from 
Slavery, and Магу Antin’s The 
Promised Land." —Brooklyn Eagle. 
The Scotch-Irish boy who came here 
to do his best tells of his rise in a 
simple, fascinating way. As the 
editor who introduced to us Kipling, 
Stevenson and others equally famous, 
and first brought American magazines 
intonational affairs, he gives a remark- 
able inside view of our letters and 
national life. Illustrated. $1.75 net. 


George Fitch 


SIZING UP 
UNCLE SAM 


George Fitch has given us a com- 
pendium of amazing information 
about U. S. in his usual side-splitting 
style. A battery of laughs for high- 
brows and low-brows. With comic 
map. $1.00 net. 


Gelett Burgess 


BURCESS 
UNABRIDGED 


The inventor of '"'goop." “ bro- 
mide," etc., gives us a dictionary of 
brand-new words—‘the words we 
have always needed." — Everybody'll 
be using them shortly. The page- 
definitions are marvels of humor. 
Illustrated. 80 cents net. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers New York 


The American Magazine 


War News and 
THE CENTURY 


Beginning with the November number, THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE will interpret to its readers what lies back of 
the bare facts of bulletin and despatch. A notable 
group of CENTURY contributors are already engaged on 
this important work. 

In New York W. MORGAN SHUSTER and SAMUEL P. ORTH of 


Cornell will write of the war and its effects from an ethnic and 
political point of view. 

JAMES DAvENPORT WHELPLEY, now in London, will deal with the 
personalities of the war lords and the spirit of the nations. 

EsTELLE Loomis, the brilliant short story writer, now in Paris, 
will be sending THE CENTURY sketches of vivid human interest. 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE, now in Switzerland, has put himself in 
touch with the German authorities with & view to presenting views 
of Germany in war time. 


Dr. HENDRIK VAN Loon, historian and journalist, has gone to 
his native land, Holland, where he will write of the Lowlands in 
war time. 


ALBERT EDWARDS, the well-known novelist and travel writer, is 
to leave for Europe in the near future with & roving commission 
from THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. His mission is to help build the 
literature that will grow out of the war itself. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S new novel, 
“The Sword of Youth," will begin in the 
November CENTURY-a stirring love 
story of war times. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
GOOD ONLY TILL NOVEMBER 10 
CENTURY and ST. NICHOLAS Together $4.50 


One year of THE CENTURY for YOU and one year of ST. 
NICHOLAS (with Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett's new 
twelve-months serial, ‘The Lost Prince") for the boy or girl 
you love best—both for $4.50 (regular price $7.00). Only 
fifty cents more than the price of the Century alone. This 
offer is to new subscribers of ST. NICHOLAS only. 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY AND SAVE $2.50 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 
Enclosed find $4.50. 
Please send THE CENTURY starting with Please send ST. NICHOLAS (new reader) start- 


o DC ———— Á—Á .issueto ing with the issue to 


This offer is to new subscribers of ST. NICHOLAS only, and is not good after November 10th. 
A. 11 
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Number 5 


The Golden Rule in Business 
A New Series by Ida M. Tarbell 


I. OUR NEW WORKSHOPS 


E WHO turns out early in the 

morning sees a wonderful sight. 

It is the incoming tide of 

workers. They have the streets, 
the cars, and the ferries to themselves. 
The rest of the world is still within doors. 
Spend a night near the Stock Yards of 
Chicago, or in any factory town, and you 
will be awakened by a sound like that of 
arising wind. It gradually resolves itself 
into a steady tramp, tramp, tramp. For 
an hour they pour by in the gray light— 
a silent, grave and steady army of hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of men and women, 
girls and boys. You may follow them to 
the yards or factories. There the gates 
close on them. It will be ten hours 
before they turn back. 

Stand at the Jersey ferries, the New 
York end of Brooklyn Bridge, at the down- 
town stations of the elevated or subway 
їп any great city, and from six to nine 
o'clock the flow of human beings is like 
the emptying of mighty chutes fed from 
exhaustless hoppers. In the crowds there 
is little of the.silence and dignity of the 
stream which flows into the Stock Yards 
or the factories of the small towns and 
countrysides. These masses push and 
scramble and rush. They are not quiet 
like the others. They chatter and chaff 
and “jaw.” 

There are still other waves in this 
morning tide. There are those who go 
down into the earth. They come leisurely 
out of the gray morning light to the head 
of the shafts. They are checked, searched 
for matches, given lanterns, then they 
disappear. It will be dusk when they 
come out. 


HAT kind of places are those into 
„е which this mighty tide disappears, 
in which it spends the bulk of its waking 
ours, and practically all its hours of 
sunshine? The men and women who do 
the labor of the world are the most im- 
ortant factor in the thing we call 
“prosperity,” and it is only from them 
that we can expect the robust and un- 
fettered vitality which drives the world 
to new efforts. It is only they who are 
equal to the mighty task of disposing 
of the fruits of their own toil. Every- 
thing which concerns them directly or 


indirectly is of the greatest economic im- 
portance. No one who knows anything 
of human beings and the forces which 
influence them will deny that to a large 
degree their health, their content, and 
their efficiency depend upon their sur- 
roundings. Workshops matter. They 
can pull men and women down or hold 
them steady, stimulate them—as they 
are ugly and unhealthy, or tolerable, 
bright and convenient. 

The world has been slow in admitting 
this, but it has been slow in admitting 
that the worker mattered. He has come 
cheap through all the ages, and men in 
power have built up theories to keep him 
cheap. He did not feel hardships, com- 
fort would spoil him. Couple these ideas 
with the grim notion that the curse of 
Cain was on labor and that it was not 
for a devout man to interfere with the 
ways of the Lord, and you have a partial 
explanation of the Old World’s indiffer- 
ence to the conditions of its workshops. 

These ideas have been slowly dying in 
the New World. Our indifference has 
come from another source. You cannot 
settle a new country without suffering, 
exposure, and danger. Cheerful endur- 
ance of hardships and contempt of sur- 
roundings become a virtue in a pioneer. 
Comfort is a comparatively new thing in 
the United States. Most of us can re- 
member the introduction of the bath- 
room. We can remember, too, perhaps 
have shared, the pious fear that the soften- 
ing of life and the relaxing of conscious 
endurance of physical discomforts which 
wealth was bringing to the country were 
going to weaken our national fiber. It 
was inevitable that this attitude of the 
well-to-do property class toward condi- 
tions in their own circle should extend 
to those whom they employed. Thirty 
years ago there was scarcely any com- 
plaint of labor that aroused more right- 
eous indignation from the housewife, 
mine owner, manufacturer, than this one 
of conditions. 


DAY it is Industry itself which is 
insisting that the best possible work- 
shops are none too good. Indeed, there 
is no problem which Industry is attack- 
ing with more interest and intelligence 


than that of the conditions under which 
labor of all kinds shall be done. It be- 
gins with the basic matter of the build- 
ing. The new model factory is the most 
interesting architectural development in 
the country, far more original and excit- 
ing than most of our pretentious public 
and private buildings. Everything else 
we do, our skyscrapers aside, are adap- 
tations of Old-World forms, but our 
factories are our own. 

The new Bureau of Printing and En- 
graving in Washington gives an excellent 
example of how much more interesting 
these buildings are than is reminiscent 
architecture applied to factory purposes. 
The new bureau is necessarily what it is— 
a white marble structure of great dignity 
and beauty, made to fit into the scheme 
of Washington’s public buildings. There 
is, however, no hint of its purpose about 
it, none of the lightness, fitness, and 
originality which has been developed in 
our newer factories. 

Go look at one of our new printing 
planes at night, a thing of shimmering 
ight, its very framework unseen; or study 
the simple and easy lines of the great 
mills and factories. Two things attract 
at once: they are no longer low, they are 
no longer dark. The first consideration, 
indeed, in all modern factories is light. 
To do good work men must see, and to 
see they must have plenty of light. The 
only light that costs nothing is daylight, 
hence men build their shops practically 
of glass. The effect of this on the interior 
is almost startling to one who has never 
in his life been in anything but our 
sepulchral houses, offices, churches and 
theaters. It is almost like being in the 
open. 


O BACK to the textile factories of 

1850, the factories which the owners 
in those days called “palaces,” so great 
an improvement were they upon the 
garrets and sheds in which spinning and 
weaving had frequently been carried on, 
compare them with what we have to-day, 
and something of the gain is evident. 
The old building was a solid brick or 
stone structure with many small windows 
fitted with small panes of glass. As the 
operative went to work at five o'clock in 
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THIS IS NOT A COLLEGE CAMPUS—THESE 
ARE FACTORY BUILDINGS 


T can be done to create a perfect garden of delight 

is shown best, perhaps, in this country at the works of 

the National Cash Register, in Dayton, Ohio. Gardening has 
become a cult among the ten thousand employees of this 
great enterprise, where the most scientific and loving atten- 
tion is constantly given to the grass, flowers, vines, and shrubs.” 


the morning and did not stop until six 
or seven, artificial light was necessary for 
a number of hours. Candles and whale 
oil lamps were used literally by the hun- 
dreds. There was practically no ventila- 
tion, so that the workrooms were filled 
with smoke and stench. The coming of 
kerosene made matters a little, not much, 
better. The shortening of hours helped 
greatly. Gas and electricity still further 
improved things; but, nevertheless, there 
has been, until recently, in this country 
two hours of the day when all of our 
pu AGE was done practically in the 

ark. 

The economic waste of this has been 
enormous. As for the effect on the 


worker—eyestrain, headache, lack of 
interest, moodiness, are inevitable results 
of trying to do tasks in dim light. Acci- 
dents, too, have always been much more 
frequent in the dark season, reaching 
their climax in December, the worker 
literally not seeing danger. 


"THE International Harvester Company 
was one of the first concerns to realize 
this evil condition. The Harvester Com- 
pany carries on probably twenty different 
trades. About ten years ago the officials 
wakened to the fact that they were doing 
nothing to conserve their most vital 
asset, their men and women. Fortunately 
for them they had in their employ at 


that time a man who for several years 
had been fitting himself for exactly what 
they needed done. His name was C. W. 
Price. 

It must have been twenty years ago 
that Mr. Price, as a young man in business 
in Iowa, became interested in various 
forms of philanthropic work in his home 
town. For a number of years he read 
books on sociology, with the hope of get- 
ting a practical basis for action. To get 
nearer to his problem Mr. Price took a 
position in the McCormick factory in 
Chicago. In this factory he had charge 
of a department which brought him into 
close touch with all of the foremen in 
the shop and gave him an opportunity 
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to study at first-hand the conditions 
under which men are employed in modern 
industry. He spent some five years in 
practical shopwork before he was given 
a chance by the ofhcers of the com- 
pany to take full charge of its welfare 
work, 

Four years ago an attack was made on 
the bad lighting general in all the plants. 
A committee on which there were seven 
electrical engineers besides Mr. Price was 
appointed to study the problem. This 
committee spent some six months investi- 
gating what had been done by other 
companies and in experimenting in its 
own shops. It worked out standards cov- 
ering the type of lamp, the type of re- 
flector, the amount of light per square 
foot in shops where there was no gas, the 
amount of light per square foot where 
there was gas and smoke, spacing be- 
tween the lamps and also the height of 
the lamp from the floor. ‘These stand- 
ards were at once applied in twenty-two 
different plants. 


FROM the Harvester Company, Mr. 
Price went later to serve as an expert 
to the Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin. When shop lighting was taken 
up bv the commission, he had his solid 
experience to contribute. The commis- 
sion and Mr. Price were ambitious, how- 
ever, to do something still better, and to 
embody their findings in a bulletin which 
everybody in and out of the state could 
use. 
The working methods of this commis- 
sion are purely cooperative and democratic. 
It never attempts to fix a standard or 
suggest a law which has not been worked 
out by representatives of all of those 
concerned in the matter. For instance, 
when shop lighting came up, a committee 
was appointed made up of employers, 
representatives of labor unions, the com- 
mission and Mr. Price. 

To aid them they drew upon the in- 
vestigations and experiences of various 
local industries, especially those of the 
Pfister & Vogel Leather Company of 
Milwaukee. Pfister & Vogel had done 
the best piece of shop lighting in_ the 
state. Their chief electrician, Fred 
Schwarze, who was responsible for it, 
put his experience at the service of the 
commission. 

Many weeks of joint work were spent 
over the problem; there was much 
squabbling, cries of “It can't be done,” 
* [t won't work;" but at the end there was 
a united judgment that the results were 
the most scientific and practical that had 
so far been developed. The bulletin in 
which they are recorded is followed 
almost without a whimper by Wisconsin 
manufacturers, for they know that able 
men in their own businesses have had a 
part in framing the orders. To aid them 
still further the commission has just pub- 
lished a handbook on shop lighting, 
prepared at its request in “barnyard 
English" by Mr. Schwarze, which is far 
and away the most important popular 
contribution ever made to the subject, 
an easily understandable scientific treatise 
based on his own highly successful ex- 
perience. . . 

This handling of shop lighting is an 
example of the way in which the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission is estab- 
lishing all its industrial standards. 


What is true of lighting is true of 
ventilation. Workshops are rapidly be- 
coming the best ventilated places we 
have. Where buildings are high, with 
many easily adjusted windows, ventila- 
tion is a much simpler problem than in 
the low, old-fashioned buildings of few 
windows. But few factories. of any de- 
scription depend now on windows alone 
for air. Ventilating plants are almost 
invariably installed in new factories, and 
thousands upon thousands of old plants 
of all descriptions have equipped them- 
selves with them. 

I have spent hours in factories of all 
kinds, including even a redeemed tannery 
and laundry, and never for a moment had 
the sense of suffocation and closeness so 
common in drawing-rooms, theaters, and 
churches. They were scientifically ven- 
tilated and the temperature was rigidly 
supervised. At the Brown & Sharpe 
Manufacturing Company in Providence, 
Rhode Island, the proper temperature for 
each room has been set by careful in- 
vestigators. Placards like the one here 
reproduced are on the bulletin boards of 
each room, and a temperature boss sees 
that there is no variation. What this 
amounts to is that labor—all kinds of 
labor—may be carried on ın perfectly 
aired and heated shops, that the old 
notion that this was Utopian is exploded 
by the actual experience of hundreds of 
employers. And they claim that it pays! 


HE changes in the factory with which 
the public is most familiar are those 
which go under the general head of wel- 
fare work. An enormous contribution to 
human health and comfort is being made 


through decent toilets, cloak-rooms, lunch- 
and rest-rooms, and possibly a first-aid- 
to-the-injured room. The disregard of the 
common physical needs of men and women 
in building factories in the past would be 
unbelievable if it were not so constantly 
thrust in the faces of those who go through 
these places. 

Three years ago a plant covering 
probably fifty acres on the outskirts of 
one of our greatest cities, an investment 
of several million dollars, was looked over 
by a young woman who had been asked 
to take charge of a department of social 
service. She found that at that time, 
although there were two thousand five 
hundred men, on an average, daily em- 
ployed, there was not a single toilet-room 
on the property, nor was there a single 
drinking fountain. The men were obliged 
to go to one of the many near-by saloons 
to take care of their physical necessities. 
The more one knows of the old attitude 
of Industry toward the laborer, the more 
he sees the force of the contention of my 
colleague, Albert J. Nock, that the only 
really serviceable social institution for 
workingmen in this country has been the 
saloon. 

I doubt if it will ever be possible in 
this country again to duplicate the above 
neglect. Welfare arrangements of all 
kinds are becoming as much a concern 
of architects and builders of industrial 
establishments as foundations and lights. 

One hears welfare work much sneered 
at. I find a rather widespread notion 
that it is only introduced as a species of 
advertisement or as a sop to the employee. 
Even if this were true, it is a better use 
of money than that which big business 


TEMPERATURES. 


In order to secure the most comfortable conditions for all, the following 
standard temperatures will be maintained as nearly as possible. 


OFFICES and DRAFTING ROOMS . . . 


67? to 69? 


SHOP FLOORS and ROOMS where workmen are mostly 


seated at work А s 


67? to 69? 


. • e. 


SHOP FLOORS and ROOMS where workmen are 


moderately active and free to move about * А 


» 65? to 67° 


FOUNDRY, SMITH SHOP and CARPENTER SHOPS 55° to 65° 
STORAGE ROOMS where workmen are not regularly. 


employed ә E A 


40° to 50° 


On account of the daily range of temperature, the rooms may be 2° to 
5? cooler than the above standards during the early morning hours. 


BROWN & SHARPE MrG. Co. 


“PLACARDS like the one here repro- 

duced are on the bulletin boards of 
each room, and a temperature boss sees 
that there is no variation.” . 
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once credited under that 
head. It is not so many 
years ago that a witness for 
the Steel Corporation was 
reported as saying that 
its contributions for influ- 
encing political opinion 
were charged to “welfare 
work”! A thousand dollars 
Ku in wash basins, even 
if the wash basins are much 
bragged about, is a better 
sort of welfare work than 
that which Mr. Perkins 


testified to a few years ago. 


Y EXPERIENCE with 

this new factory de- 
velopment has convinced 
me that those who use these 
improvements as advertise- 
ments are not one per cent 
of the total that make them. 
In the vast majority of 
cases they are being intro- 
duced in the same spirit in 
which men put bathrooms 
into old houses or arrange 
for them as a matter of 
course in building new ones: 
because they have come to 
recognize that they are good 
things to have. hatever 
the attitude of mind toward 
these decencies and con- 
veniences may once have 
been, they are now taken 
for granted as a necessary 
part of a factory. I hear 
much more apologizing for 
poor facilities than boasting 
about good. 

Of course there are still 
boards of old-school direc- 
tors who stew about the 
expense and talk about 
“spoiling the workingman," 
but they are growing fewer. 
A Chicago board of direc- 
tors, examining the estimate 
for a new factory to be put 
up in Wisconsin, recently 
balked at the estimates for 
shower baths and lockers 
and toilet-rooms. “Is it a 
gentleman’s club you are 
equipping?” they wrote 
witheringly on the margin. 
The superintendent came 
back: "It is something 
much more useful to the community; it 
is a shop for five hundred workingmen." 
The estimate was O.K.'d without further 
comment. 


HERE is no feature of the new work- 

shop which gives more satisfaction to 
the observer than the new ideas of order 
which prevail in them. Industry has 
been slow in learning that order is heaven's 
first law, and that to break it is to involve 
yourself in wasteful and exasperating 
confusion. 

The truth has, somewhat late however, 
entered the heads of some of the most 
obstinate shop managers I ever met. 
“We are going to have order in this rolling 
mill if we never make another bar of iron 
in the place,” I heard the stern manager 
of one of the big plants of the Steel Cor- 
poration say, and he had it—had it in a fac- 
tory so big they took you around in a 


lighting. 


worker. 
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COURTESY OF THE CLOTHCRAFT SHOP, CLEVELAND, оніо 


"[T has been estimated by one 

electrical engineerthat 250,- 
000 industrial plants in this 
country, having an annual out- 
put of $20,000,000,000, could 
save $400,000,000 by efficient 


railroad train to see it. There was not a 
shovel-load of dust in the place, though 
they were using hundreds of tons of ore 
and lime and coke daily. There was not 
a bar of pig iron out of place, though 
there were three thousand men making 
them. 


ONE of the several great services of 
Taylor’s system of scientific manage- 
ment is the vivid demonstration it makes, 
whenever applied, of the economic value 
of order. To appreciate it fully one should 
see a shop of the old-fashioned type and 
management in process of transformation. 
I had such an experience once. The con- 
cern was a large and prosperous one which 
had grown rapidly and had spread in the 
sprawling fashion forced on the city 
factory. 

An enormous number of different-sized 


parts were used in the machines put out 


The saving comes 
almost entirely through the 
It relieves his eye, 
his attention, his fear of acci- 
dent. It cheers him as bright- 
ness always cheers.” 


by the concern, and as is 
the practice in the average 
old-fashioned shop these 
parts, coming from foundry 
or machine shop, were 
dumped at any point which 
was vacant, in the ram- 
bling collection of buildings, 
sheds, and passage-ways. 
A man never knew exactly 
where to find any of the 
parts of the machine he was 
assembling. Moreover, he 
never was certain of finding 
at his machine the tools he 
had left there the night be- 
fore. 

It was his usual habit 
to spend the first half hour 
or more in the morning 
getting things together and 
often rowing with his fellows 
over tools which he be- 
lieved they had taken from 
his bench. This is so char- 
acteristic a practice that it 
is no unusual thing for 
workingmen to hide their 
tools on leaving the shop at 
night. 

he expert who was put- 
ting this factory on a 
scientific basis was Frank 
B. Gilbreath. He at once 
attacked the prevalent dis- 
order, installing Taylor's 
system of handling stores 
and tools. This system is 
a wonderful piece of scien- 
tific organization, a delight 
to mind and eye. Once 
installed and properly run, 
it revolutionizes a shop. It 
did so in this case. “Hunt- 
ing" tools and parts was 
forever done away with. 
Everything was in its place, 
and a responsible person 
knew the place! Such is the 
coóperation between shop 
and office under this meth- 
od that there was on the 
books at night a complete 
inventory of everything 
needed for the work. "This 
record was self-correcting, 
that is, there was no pos- 
sibility under it of running 
short or over-supplying. It 
took out of a dip forever 
that old, irritating, and expensive opera- 
tion known as "taking an inventory." 


"THE promptness and sureness with 
which a part can be located under this 
system I once saw illustrated in an inter- 
esting way at the Watertown Arsenal. 
Lieutenant Colonel Wheeler, the com- 
manding officer, told me to select a piece 
in any one of the gun carriages under 
construction, and we would take the 
number of it to the office and ask the 
clerk to tell us where that particular 
piece was. In five minutes after we had 
given him the number he had located 
the piece. I think it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that if under the old system 
such a question had been asked of any- 
body in the Watertown Arsenal it would 
have taken days for them to have an- 
swered it—if, indeed, they ever could 
have done so. As there are fifty different 
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kinds and grades of material and four 
thousand six hundred different pieces used 
in a disappearing gun carriage, the ad- 
vantage of being able to put your hand 
promptly on material and pieces, as well 
as knowing every night whether you have 
in stock the quantities of each necessary 
to carry on work does not need arguing. 
The gain to workingmen and to manage- 
ment obviously is enormous. 


SCIENTIFIC management places as 
much stress on cleanliness as on order, 
and all the new shops have devices for 
fighting the particular dirt which the 
work produces. One of the most dis- 
tressing features of cotton mills has always 
been the lint which is thrown off at every 
step from the opening of the bales to the 
weaving-room. The difficulty of keeping 
the inning frames from becoming 
ЕРА: by this lint has generally been 
regarded as insurmountable. 

Vhen the first cotton factory—so far as 
I know—was studied for scientific man- 

ement the problem was at once attacked. 
The result was a compressed air device 
for cleaning. All day long a man goes 
up and down the spinning-room with a 
hose, blowing dust from the frames and 
floors. This practice, to- 
gether with what the spin- 
ner himself is able to do 
with his brush, has practi- 
cally removed all the irritat- 
ing interference with work 
which lint causes. 

Quite as important as the 
increased cleanliness in this 
factory is the lowered tem- 
perature. By an air-condi- 
tioning apparatus fresh air, 
heated in winter, cooled in 
summer, and properly hu- 
midified in both, is furnished 
to all departments. What 
this means to the operators 
only those familiar with the 
old conditions can realize. 

A valuable device for 
carrying off dirt has recently 
been installed in the twine 
pos of the International 

arvester Company. Twine 
is made from Yucatan sisal. 
The opening of the bundles 
fills the room with the most 
disagreeable dust. I have 
been told that when Mr. 
McCormick, the head of 
the Harvester Trust, first 
caught the idea of the model 
workshop, he told the heads 
of the twine department 
that he would give them 
sixty days to get rid of the 
dust in the opening-rooms. 
It was not long, considering 
that for years everybody 
connected with such plants 
had said that it was one of 
the unavoidable features of 
the business. But in sixty 
days the plant was equipped 
with a machine which car- 
ries off the dust so perfectly 
that I spent half an hour 
in an opening-room and 
came out without any per- 
ceptible dust on my 
clothing. This is done p^ 
opening the bundles over 


in 


a perforated floor under which fans play. 
The dirt is carried down and out, never 
having a chance to rise in the room. 


[DISORDER and dirt are probably the 
most wasteful features in industry, 
but inconveniences are a close second. 
Scientific management has fully: demon- 
strated this by studying the time it takes 
a man to perform a task under different 
conditions. For instance, the old way of 
putting the parts of a machine together 
was to place everything on the floor. The 
workman had to crouch down, or actually s 
sit on the floor while he was assembling 
the parts which came in the lower part 
of the machine. Now an adjustable 
table is provided which can be laced at 
different heights, so that, as the machine 
grows higher, the table is lowered and 
the workman finds himself always work- 
ing in the position which is least cramped. 
The result is that he does more work and 
with less fatigue. 

An extensive study of clerical work re- 
sulted in adjustable chairs by which a 
clerk could take seven different positions. 
This was done solely to remove the 
nervous tension and fatigue which comes 
from keeping one position for a number of 


Locker-Room and Shower Baths in a Model Factory 


“TS it a gentlemen's club you 

are equipping?' commented 
a Chicago board of directors 
on examining estimates for 
shower baths and lockers and 
toilet-rooms for a new factory 
to be put up in Wisconsin. 
The superintendent came back: 
‘It is something much more 
useful to the community; it is 
a shop for five hundred work- 
The estimate was 
O. K’d without further com- 
ment.” 
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hours—to make it easier for people to do 
their work. 

In the cotton factory mentioned above 
a change had been made which took a 
burden off my own shoulders which I had 
carried for years. It was the ache I had 
felt watching girls fetching and carrying 
spindles and bobbins and stooping over, 
their frames to place and replace them. 
In this particular factory the frame has 
been lifted so that a girl can dress it 
without stooping, and a kind of shelf has 
been added to carry a cleverly arranged 
spindle taek; The racks are bought to 
the shelf at regular intervals by a boy. 
The girl without stooping changes those 
emptied for those filled, and the rack of 
empty spindles goes back with the boy. 
The personal sense of relief that came 
over me in watching this new arrange- 
ment was indescribable! 


ANOTHER personal relief I owe to this 
system came from a device installed 
in the sewing-room of a big handkerchief 
factory. In this room there were about 
four hundred sewing machines. It was 
a substantial building, nevertheless the 
floors vibrated incessantly when the 
machines were running. In fifteen minutes 
after I entered the room my 
back was aching. I asked 
the floor woman in charge 
if the girls noticed it. “Yes, 
at first,” she said. ‘‘Some- 
times it nauseates them, 
sometimes gives them back- 
ache; but 25 get used to 
it.” They do, but the price 
of getting used to it is high, 
and they often pay for it the 
rest of their lives. 

The expert with whom I 
made the visit, Mr. F. B. 
Gilbreath, attacked the 
problem at once, and he 
tells me he has made the 
machine and the chair firm 
by a kind of shock absorber. 
If scientific management 
had done nothing else for 
industry it would justify 
itself a thoussndíald as a 
system by the strain and 
irritation it has taken from 
workers, in putting things 
to rights, in insisting on 
cleanliness, and in invent- 
ing devices to make work 
easier and pleasanter. 


"ГО THOSE people whose 
ideas of factories are 
based mainly on the dis- 
tressing conditions which 
investigators ferret out and 
publish,—there are plenty 
of them and the obligation 
to make them known to the 
public is imperative,—to 
these people the use of the 
word beauty in connection 
with industry seems a mock- 
ery. But this is a judgment 
of ignorance. As a matter 
of fact beauty is one of the 
conscious ambitions of the 
new shop-makers. I do not 
know anything more en- 
couraging in all the long 
list of encouraging exhibits 
in the country than the 
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efforts which old-fashioned plants are 
making to put a note of cheer and attrac- 
tiveness into their ugly and harsh set- 


tings. 

The real beauty of a great many of our 
factories is destroyed by their ugly sur- 
roundings. The approaches and the 
yards are so disorderly, the roads so bad, 
and the vacant places so filled with dirt 
and débris that any value the building 
may have is lost. Clean up the yards, 
sow the vacant places with greenery and 
immediately you are conscious that the 
building 1s good, perhaps beautiful. 

A good illustration of this is in operation 
at this writing in the famous Homestead 
Steel Mills. There was a time not long 
distant when the Homestead Mills seemed 
to me to be about as good an example of 
an inferno as the world afforded. The 
change that has been wrought by paving 
the hundred or more miles of roads within 
the yards, by putting in flower beds and 
grass plots wherever a half dozen square 
yards could be spared, is amazing. 


AS FOR interest in these operations, I 
defy anybody to find more genuine 
interest in any branch of a factory's 
operations than many superintendents 
and operatives take in efforts to grow 
grass, shrubbery, and flowers in and 
around their plants. I have seen scores 
of gay little gardens, window boxes, 
grottos, which operatives had made in 
moments of leisure and to which they 
gave loving care. Sometimes in the big 
mills they are in corners so remote that 
they go undiscovered by superintendents 
for half a season. I remember one such 
in the big plate mill at 

Vandergrift, Peansyivaiüa. 

There are perhaps eleven 
per cent of twelve-hour men 
still left at Vandergrift. 
They work in shifts of 
twenty and thirty minutes, 
intense work which re- 
quires an equal rest pe- 
riod. These rest periods a 
group of men had used in 

eautifying a corner for 
themselves. It was a spot 
perhaps eighteen feet square 
entirely surrounded by high 
walls. They had made here 
a grass plot with a merry 
little fountain in the center. 
Around it were benches 
painted a bright green. So 
unexpected was it, so evi- 
dent an expression of their 
need of greenness and gay- 
ety, that one could scarcely 
see it without a gulp. 

But it would never have 
been attempted if all about 
the mills the most careful 
attention were not given to 
grass and vines and flowers, 
and if the men were not en- 
couraged to do anything 
they wanted to in vacant 
spots. The superintendent 
here, in fact, keeps up a 
small conservatory which 
supplies everybody about 
the mill who wants them 
with seeds and plants. 

What can be done to 
create a perfect garden of 
delight is shown best, per- 


Outdoor Rest House and Garden 


little 


haps, in this country at the works of the 
National Cash Register, in Dayton, Ohio. 
Gardening has become a cult among the 
ten thousand employees of this enterprise, 
and their continual spur and teacher is 
the factory itself, where the most scien- 
tific and loving attention is given to 
the grass and flowers and vines and 
shrubs which surround and embank the 
twenty or more buildings which make 
up the plant. 


UT what is it worth, this movement 

toward light, order, and cleanliness 
and beauty in workshops? What is it 
worth in dollars and cents? Take the 
matter of proper shop lighting. How can 
manufacturers be convinced that they 
can afford the large initial expense it 
requires to install a system which is used 
on an average not over two hours a 


day? 

Mr. Schwarze declares in his handbook 
the results of experiments show that it 
increases output all the way from two to 
ten per cent: 

“In a certain steel plant, where an 
efficient lighting system was installed, 
the output at night was increased a 
little over ten per cent. In order to de- 
termine whether this was due wholly to the 
introduction of the better lighting condi- 
tions, the lamps were taken out and fora 
time the work was carried on at night with 
the old lighting system. It was found that 
the amount of work dropped off over ten 
per cent. When, however, the work was 
resumed under the improved conditions 
the men were able again to produce ten 
per cent more work." 


4 has 2 


of Steel Plant 


"I HAVE seen scores of gay 


gardens, window 
boxes, grottos, which opera- 
tives had made in moments of 
leisure and to which they gave 
loving care." 


It has been estimated by one electrical 
engineer that 250,000 industrial plants 
in this country, having an annual output 
of $20,000,000,000, could save $400,000,- 
ooo by efficient lighting. The saving comes 
almost entirely through the worker. It 
relieves his eye, his attention, his fear of 
accident. It. cheers him as brightness 
always cheers. There is the same relation 
between output and ventilation, output 
and cleanliness, order and “welfare 
work" as between output and lighting. 
It makes a more productive workman. 
At the National Cash Register they ex- 
plain daily to visitors, with the help of 
a series of most attractive and intelligent 
photographs, the close connection there 
has been between their efforts at model 
factory conditions and their material 
success. And here, as everywhere, the 
workman shares in the dollars and cents. 
The minimum wage for women at this 
factory is nine dollars a week, and the 
hours forty-three and one-half. 


BU" it is something more than increased 
wages the workers in these new shops 
et. hey are getting education, satıs- 
жы a sense of their own value in the 
undertaking. I could fill this magazine 
with stories of the effects of these changes 
on them; of girls transfigured from 
slatterns to clean and tidy decency; of 
women whose bitter revolt at work per- 
formed in ugly and filthy disorder had 
been changed to cheerful interest; of 
men who had given up the saloon because 
they were allowed to attend the flower 
beds. Light, sun, order and beauty are 
as powerful preventives of evil as dark- 
ness, disorder, and ugliness 
are incentives to evil. 

We complain bitterly ae 
times of the awful home 
conditions of the new-come 
immigrants. But if they 
never see anything better, 
what can we expect? They 
tell a story of a Polish miner 
at Ishpeming, Michigan, 
who was obliged to 
spend some weeks in the 
company's hospital. His 
home had been the despair 
of the company’s nurse, so 
dirty and crowded it was. 
But when the man returned 
from the hospital the place 
was immediately trans- 
formed. ‘‘Clean and nice 
all the time, now,” he told 
the nurse when she ex- 
claimed at the change, 
“Clean and nice like the 
hospital, feel good.” The 
new workshops teach many 
men and women what the 
hospital taught this man. 

They teach the worker 
much, but it is the illumina- 
tion they are bringing to 
those who direct them that 
is most significant and hope- 
ful. It is hardly too much 
to say that these new in- 
dustrial ideas are producing 
an entirely new type of 
employer; one who is almost 
as much of an educator as 
he is a maker of things; 
almost as much a friend of 
men as he is a “boss.” He 
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has discovered that no man or woman 
can reach and keep the point of efficiency 
which scientific business requires unless 
he is healthy, content, and growing. How 
to keep men and women well and happy 
is part of his business. 

“Welfare work is no philanthropy,” says 
Richard Feiss, of the Clothcraft Shop of 
Cleveland, “but a very essential part of 


the management. With us it is perhaps 
our most important part. [t is just as 
much a function as routing (order of 
operations) or inspection. In fact, it is 
even more important, as it applies di- 
rectly to the kind of boy and girl that we 
need and that we are trying to develop." 

The new workshops, in fact, are a 
direct response to a growing belief among 


practical men that one of Industry's 
functions is to make better human beings. 
They are a proof of a growing conviction 
that multitudes who have been thought 
fit only for ugly toil are capable of response 
to what is good and orderly and beautiful; 
and that not only they but all of those 
with whom they are connected are en- 
riched by their development. 


The next article in this series, ‘Keeping Men At Work,” will appear in the December Number 


Militarism and Christianity 


An Unpublished Bit from Tolstoy 
of Special Significance To-Day 


It is difficult to conceive a posi- 
tion more full of misery than 
that of the present Christian 
world with its nations armed one 
against the other with its inevit- 
ably and ever-increasing taxes 
for the maintenance of its ever 
increasing armaments, with its 
growing hatred of the working 
classes for the wealthy: with war 
hanging over all like the sword 
of Damocles, ready to fall at any 
moment as it must inevitably do 
sooner or later. | 
“Awaken men and believe the 
Gospel,” said Jesus Christ, 1909 
years ago, and those words have 
the greatest force in our time 
because Christ’s prophecy has 
been fulfilled and the folly and 
misery of our life which he fore- 
told have now attained their 
utmost limits. 

Leo Tolstoy, 
Yasnaja Poliana, · 
1909, 10 November. 


Tolstoy’s Inscription in the Fly-Leaf of a Book 
Owned by George M. Phillips, of West Chester, Pa. 
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Caselli let out а yell of terror ав he jumped back 


He cleared two cots with one spring and hopped in bed with him 


CINDERS 


By John A. Moroso 


Author of “Smoke,” “Finnegan,” “Miracle Mary,” etc. 


Illustrations by Frank E. Schoonover 


E WAS the son of Smoke and 

the great-grandson of Blaze. 

That’s enough to identify Cin- 

ders in the fire department of 
the City of New York, except that there 
was never a mascot loved his driver and 
the pole horse of his team as he did 
Donohue and old King. Lots of dogs get 
so sentimental at times that they go 
plumb fool and Cinders was one of them, 
although it didn’t hurt his capacity as a 
mascot, for he had the lungs and legs of a 
deer and could clear the way for our 
company over the longest run ever made 
by a big steamer. 

When Donahue was laid up for a week 
while the doctors uncaked the smoke that 
had settled in his chest during the ware- 
house blaze, Cinders was a lost dog, until 
he got the scent to the hospital. He 
wouldn't eat or run to a fire, or even wag 
his tail when the captain's little girl would 
come around to the house of a pleasant 
afternoon. He just sat in a corner with 
his nose touching the ground, and we were 
all thinking that he was going to make a 
croak of it, when the captain came in one 
day with the scent of Donohue on his 
hands and clothes after visiting him at 
the hospital. Then Cinders knew that 
his boss wasn't dead, and he went over 
to the captain and wagged himself so hard 
that I thought he would break in half. 
Having expressed his thanks for the im- 
portant information, he walked out of the 
engine house and followed the captain's 
back trail until he reached the Hudson 
Street hospital, not many blocks away. 


Sure there was trouble at the hospital! 
Cinders got in between the legs of an 
ambulance surgeon, but lost the captain's 
scent on the first floor. The attendants 
tried to rush him out, but Cinders showed 
his fine teeth and his hair stood up on his 
spine when they cáme so close to him 
that they bothered him in his investiga- 
tion. He took a peek into every corner 
of the first floor and then trotted up the 
stairs to the second. 


THE superintendent got sore and he 
sicked a dozen men and boys after the 
brute with broomsticks and floor mops. 
Some of the nurses thought the dog was 
mad, and made a rush for safety, scream- 
ing like so many engines in need of more 
coal at a big fire. A couple of souse 
patients thought they had ’em again and 
howled for the needle. Cinders was get- 
ting warm on the trail, however, and was 
so busy that he didn’t bother about the 
excitement and failed to see an old party 
hobbling down the hall on a pair of 
crutches. He knocked one of the pins 
from under him and the old party went 
down like a scaffold in a March storm. 

The only time in all its history when 
the hospital was as noisy in one afternoon 
was when Garry McLaughlin had two 
broken legs set after refusing to take ether 
for fear that some young doctor might 
get interested and cut ’em off. 

Cinders ducked a cuspidor and a dozen 
wild pitches with brooms, floor mops, 
books, and chairs and trotted up to the 
third floor. He no sooner hit the top of 


the flight of stairs then he got Donohue’s 


‘scent good and strong, and he announced 


it with his familiar voice. 

*Whut you doing here, ye hound of 
heaven!" yelled Donohue from the sheets. 
“Hi! Hi! Over here, ye hellion!”” He was 
as glad as the dog was. Cinders was 
snouting out the terrified patients in the 
ward when he got sight of the face of his 
boss. Then he cleared two cots with one 
spring and hopped in bed with him. 

The rest of the time Donohue was in the 
hospital Cinders gave the engine house 
only four hours a day and four hours a 
night. When he would fail to make a 
successful sneak into the hospital he would 
get under his driver’s window and sere- 
nade him with a voice that had John 
McCormick, the great Irish tenor, sound- 
ing like a whistle on a peanut stand. 
When he came to the engine house he 
spent his time in smelling around old 

ing’s stall, just to make sure that his 
other special friend was all right. King 
would nose the dog all over and nibble 
at him as if he were a fine piece of choco- 
late. No man in our company ever saw 
a man, a dog, and a horse stick together 
so close as Donohue, Cinders, and King. 


E ALWAYS had trouble when Dono- 

hue was away from the job, espe- 
cially from King. The big white pole horse 
had the blood of an Arab stallion in him, 
the contractor who sold him to the city 
having picked him up at a sale of circus 
horses. He looked his name more and 
more as he grew older and heavier. He 
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was white as a bank of snow in the country, 
with a proud arch to his neck and his 
long tail stood out clear from his buttocks, 
falling like a cascade of silver. 

Donohue didn’t care for dominoes and 
the other games the men played in the 
engine house, and so he had plenty of 
time in which to groom the favorite of his 
three horses. King had the nerves that 
a steed of the desert is supposed to have, 
and he had fidelity to only one friend, and 
that one friend was Donohue. Cinders 
was more than a friend of King’s. He 
was like a blood relation. With the love 
and devotion of his two dumb friends and 
his own love for his job, Donohue was 
about as happy a driver as ever leaned 
over a seat with the reins playing between 
his fingers. 


" HUT is there in mankind," he said 

one day after all the smoke had 
been cleared out of his deep chest, “whut 
is there in mankind that approaches the 
fidelity of his dumb friend the dog and 
the dog's friend, the horse? If I was to 
croak to-night Cinders would starve him- 
self to death, and ye'd have to shoot King 
in a week, for he would have none of ve 
trying to drive him and groom him. He 
would give somebody one bite or one kick 
that would end somebody's 'arthly ca- 
reer. He understands me every word and 
mood. Don't ye, ye big wall-eyed ton of 
sausage? Shake hands wid me." King 
held up his right hoof. "And wid the 
other fut, ye divil," and the brute did as 
he was ordered. “And if there's a lump 
of sugar in me coat pocket, ye're welcome 
to it, ye big slob." King nosed into 
Donohue's pockets for the sugar. It was 
uncanny, for the devil of a brute had in- 
herited all the circus stunts of his father, 
and Donohue, who went to his duties on 
the first Friday of every month, being a 
member of the Sodality of the Sacred 
Heart, never let the beast roll over on his 
bedding at night without making him 
kneel down and say his prayers. 

“It’s sacrilegious to make a horse pray 
every night," the captain objected one 
evening. "If he was in vaudeville and do- 
ing it for a salary it would be all right," 
says he, "but you're treating him too 
much like a human being, Donohue.” 

‘‘Begging your pardon, Captain," speaks 
up Donohue, “but if a good dumb beast 
can be grateful to a human being there's 
no reason why he can't be grateful to the 
.-God that made him and all the rest of us." 

* You're bugs," says the captain. “I 
heard once that the bug doctors call it 
'* zoóüphil-psychosis'." 

Donohue laughed, but he had his reply 
ready. “I may be bugs, Captain,” says 
he, “but if Cinders and King and myself 
didn't all work together and do it gladly 
many's the time the big steamer would 
have gone to pieces against an elevated 
pillar or trolley with all of us having our 
heads cracked. It’s the team work we 
have that puts us on the street in six 
seconds after the bell taps and puts us 
answering every call in faster time than 
any company can boast, and we have the 
company medal in the house to prove it. 
Am I right?" 

“You're right,” the captain admitted. 

“I been a long time in the department," 
continues Donohue, as he began combing 
King's forelock again, “апа I'm getting 
ready to back up to the pension list and 


live in a little Staten Island cottage I'm 
after buying for the old woman and the 
two gran'children. — There's only one 
thing I’m worrying about, and it's that 
something might happen to take either of 
me good dumb friends away from me." 


II 


QUR engine house is south of Division 
Street and just east of Park Row, 
where the streets are chopped up like 
confetti because some cow in the days of 
the Dutch wandered around the island 
south of Canal and made a path that later 
turned out to be Pearl Street. There are 
all kinds of gore strips on which are little 
tobacco stores and "fences," showing 
noses as sharp as razors, for every inch of 
the land is covered. Down in our section, 
every now and then, when you think you 
are on Rose Street you'll find yourself 
standing where four streets butt into each 
other, New Chambers popping up where 
Chambers got lost, Duane Street some- 
where in the discard and Oak or Roosevelt 
shaving the corners to a point suddenly. 
It's a regular spider's web and with the 
heaviest kind of traffic, for the great trucks 
loaded with print paper for the “ Journal’? 
and the “World” and the unpopular 
down-town papers crowd the streets day 
and night. 

It takes a dog to clear a way for a fire 
company in that section. Just an ordinary 
animal with four legs and a bark couldn’t 
get away with it at all. And it takes a 
pole horse who knows and loves his master 
and is close pals with the dog ahead to 
get a big engine safely through that 
traffic without killing anybody. Cinders’s 
father, Smoke, was famous for knocking 
kids out of the road, and one time I saw 
him—but that’s an old story. I just 
mention it because there are some people 
who don’t believe that blood tells. 

It was in the spring of 1911 that we 
were notified that the old engine house 
we had been in for more than twenty 
years was to be pulled down and a real 
engine house built for us on the same site. 
There was only one way to shelter us 
while the new building was under con- 
struction. We stayed in the old place 
until the workmen were ripping out the 
ceiling of the ground floor and we just 
had to move for the horses were getting 
restless. A board shack had been put up 
for us in the space west of the Newsboys' 
Home where Duane and New Chambers 
streets bump into each other. It would 
do for a summer home. The contractors 
promised to have the new engine house 
ready for us before winter, and to the 
surprise of every man in the company and 
the aldermanic committee overlooking the 
job the contractors delivered the goods. 


HERE weren’t any ceremonies about 

opening our new home. The doors 
swung open, the chain dropped, and we 
rolled in backward with Donohue guiding 
the team just as if we'd come back from 
a one-alarm. It was November and the 
chill was in the air, and so you can make 
an easy guess that we were all pretty well 
pleased when we found the new engine 
house steam-heated, snug, cozy, clean, 
and with all the modern conveniences you 
read about in the advertisements on the 
real estate page. We had shower-baths, 
big lockers, a loafing room with plenty of 


tables and chairs, and there were electric 
reading lights for those of us who couldn’t 
read fast enough to finish the report of 
the ball game before night fell. And 
there was a new brass pole so slick and 
firm that all you had to do was to weave 
your arms around it and find yourself on 
a soft cushion of rubber at the bottom. 
There were never such luxuries provided 
for man or beast. Even Cinders wasn’t 
forgotten. There was a box for him, 
raised from the floor on struts so he 
wouldn’t get the draft and catch a cold— 
only it happened that Cinders always 
slept with Kg cuddled up against the 
big horse's white belly, and no beating 
or other argument could get him to sleep 
in any other place. 

“ Now, whut in heaven’s name is this?” 
I heard Donohue shout suddenly while we 
were looking over the modern improve- 
ments. He roared out the question as if 
he had been insulted, and his square, 
clean-shaven face showed a look of puzzle- 
ment. In his eyes there was a flash of an- 
ger, too. He pointed with a big, powerful, 
bony hand at the side of King’s new stall. 

I took a second look at the stall and 
noticed that the side was screwed to the 
floor and that it seemed to be a temporary 
arrangement. There was no solid work 
about it. A carpenter could clear the 
house of that stall and all the other stalls 
in a half hour, using only a screwdriver. 

King was nibbling on Donohue's big 
red neck with little love bites, for the big 
Arabian loved the ground his driver 
walked on. 

“Suppose I’m sick or dead or retired,” 
snorts Donohue, “and the beast gets sore 
because I'm not around. Why, he'd kick 
that thing into the tinder heap with one 
small shake of his left hind leg.” 


HE captain, who was wise to the in- 

side doings of the department, shrugged 
his shoulders and turned away. As he 
started up-stairs to look over his new 
room he said, “ Don't be borrowing trouble, 
Mike Donohue. We're living in a dif- 
ferent and a faster age, old boy. What 
was good eighteen years ago when you 
come in here on probation, thinkin’ ye’d 
set the world afire while puttin’ out fires, 
a lot of people don’t think good enough 
for to-day.” 

Donohue scowled until his face was as 
black as a County Sligo man paying his 
ground rent to a Sassenach. 

"G'long wid their new fandangles of 
gasoline," he muttered. “Whut was good 
eighteen years ago is good to-day." Then 
he laughed and patted King on the nose 
and rubbed his heavy jowl on his neck. 
Cinders came over and tucked between 
the front hoofs of the big Arabian, looking 
up at his boss. 

“T guess we've showed 'em for eighteen 
years whut we can do," says Donohue to 
his pole horse and his dog. But the dog 
whimpered, for it was a different kind of 
stall from the one he was used to and he 
knew that something was wrong. 


ПІ 


Т BEGAN to snow about the end of 
December. Then it snowed harder 
when January come in, and about the 
middle of January it snowed. It was like 
the Lord had said: “I'll show you people 
how it can snow, and when you get it 
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good and deep you'll have to give jobs to 
the two hundred thousand people of Mine 
in your town you call bums!” 

t was a bad winter, even for those who 
had jobs, but it was a worse winter for 
those who didn't have jobs. In February 
the snow froze, and. many is the time I 
saw old men picking at heaps of it, des- 
perse iti but not getting results. The 
Municipal Lodging House was taking care 
of twelve hundred of the homeless, and the 
Morgue was opened so that those who 


and manufacturers. We kept the rough 
shoes on the horses, of course, but plowing 
through frozen snow made them as smooth 
as glass after a very few minutes. Every- 
thing depended on the driver and the 
sense of the pole horse, while an intelli- 
gent mascot's guidance meant a lot. 


I WAS the engineer of the company that 

winter and, as the regulations required, 
the captain always swung alongside of me 
on the ash pan. On many of these terrible 


wasn't a time when we'd come in from a 
run that a dozen men didn't volunteer to 
help Donohue rub down the team and 
give them the chin and the petting that 
dumb brutes like. He attended to King 
himself—none of us wanted to, knowing 
the nature of the beast—and Cinders 
always looked out for himself, snuggling 
to the radiator and posing as a stove 
hound. 

Springtime came again and the Tam- 
many contractors gathered in their large 


were perishing from cold might die handy 
to the nice marble lockers where they 
stick the stiffs at the end of Misery Lane. 

Big Bill Edwards was on the job, giving 
out interviews to the papers and cleaning 
the sidewalks of Fifth Avenue and Wall 
Street. The newspapers were proud of 
Bill, for he dH. the streets for their 
delivery wagons and all went merry as a 
false alarm. The mayor's sidewalk was 
clear, the poets were throwing the bull 
about “the beautiful," and east of Park 
Row and the Bowery there were garbage 
cans stuck twenty feet in the air on snow 
piles that the Tammany snow removal 
contractors were leaving for a warm spell. 
Any hardy explorer like Doctor Cook, 
used to swigging whale oil and eating 
fried blubber, could have stood it, but 
plain, ordinary East Side folks who never 
get farther north than Twenty-third 
Street began wishing they were back in 
Italy, Russia, Greece, Poland: Scandi- 
navia and other countries where New 
Yorkers first see the light of day. 

There was a high record for fires during 
February, for the going was terrible and 
business was bad for a lot of merchants 


Off went that truckload of 
paper in a wild runaway 


February runs he'd lean far over on his 
side, looking ahead, and I would on my 
side. 

We could see the team working away 
like Trojans through the black smoke that 
swept down across our faces, and we could 
hear Donohue talking to King just as if 
the big Arabian at the pole were a living 
human being. Sometimes the wind would 
whip back flakes of foam from the mouth- 


„ing jaws of the horses as they tore at the 


bits as if they were trying to get a hold 
with their teeth as well as with their hoofs. 
It would slap us in the eyes, and I know 
the captain felt as I did—that a good 
fire-horse does more work and braver 
work than a good fireman. 

Off in the distance ahead we always 
heard the yelp of Cinders, clearing the 
crossings for us and warning the kids of 
the poor with their soap-box sleds. It 
was a lesson for any human being the 
way those brutes plugged through the 
frozen mire day after day, and there 


graft. A lot of firebugs were on trial and 
crooked insurance adjusters were com- 
mitting suicide or turning state’s evidence. 
The number of fires decreased and we had 
a long spell of laziness. Donohue, how- 
ever, never let his team get lazy. At 
stated intervals, prescribed in the regula- 
tions, he would take the horses out for a 
jog, riding King and leading his team 
mates on either side. He not only kept 
the team in fine condition but his harness 
as well, and he didn’t neglect himself 
either, for as old as he was he would spend 
an hour a day wrestling with the toughest 
and youngest of our company who yearned 
for excitement on the mat. 

He was one grand fireman and solid 
citizen, was Donohue. He had no care 
for the booze, or the other sports that 
those who draw city money have a leaning 
for. He had only one child, a daughter, 
married and with two little ones. Her 
husband was a cop, and he was killed in 
the performance of his duty before the 
second baby was born. His name in 
bronze is on one of the tablets in the 
rotunda of the new police headquarters 
building. Donohue loved his memory and 
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cared for his kids. Some of these people 
who write stories about firemen could 
have put him in a book—he was that fine. 
But Donahue was old and had gray in 
his hair. Younger people said he was 
behind the times. He was. I'll tell you 
about that. 


"THE first real warm day of summer 
came and the breeze from the East 
River was welcome as it came with whirl- 
ing clouds of dust up the street. I remem- 
ber that it was late on a Friday afternoon, 
for the orthodox families of Baxter Street 
were all trooping to synagogue, the old 
whiskered merchants and peddlers in their 
shiny frock coats and second-hand beaver 
hats; their wives lumbering beside them 
with their glossy hair and fat faces framed 
in dark shawls and the little Abies and 
Rachels running at their heels. The cap- 
tain and I were watching them pass when 
Donohue came up. 

* Captain," he said, “ I guess there won't 
be any kick on our record for last winter.” 

^ How's that?" asked the captain. 

Donohue fished a little book from a 
hind pocket, squinched his eyes and cleared 
his throat. 

“The reports of the battalion chief will 
show," he said, and his voice was a little 
shaky, “that this company trimmed the 
new motorized company in this same 
battalion for eighteen out of twenty fires 
during January, February, and March." 

“Is that so?” says the captain. “But 
did ye allow for the big bunch of fires we 
had this side of Park Row?” 

“I did that,” says Donohue. “I even 
measured off the stretches and give them 
elapsed time for busy crossings. Our 
horses just killed them dead when it came 
to getting through the snow.” 

“I know how they worked,” the captain 
told Donohue, putting an arm over the 
old driver's shoulders. "They're wonders, 
and old King seemed stronger than he was 
twelve years ago when he first got in the 
business." 

* Didn't the old fellow work, Captain?” 
cried Donohue. “But didn’t he show the 
stuff in him! Did yuh ever hear of a fire- 
horse that could stand up the way he did 
last winter wid the streets like they was?” 
Some of the dust from the outside got in 
his eyes, for they got leaky. . Cinders, 
always snouting at his heels, coiled up 
with a whine, with one paw over his mas- 
ter’s shoe. 

“He is a horse, Donohue,” said the 
captain. 

hen Donohue reeled off his figures, 
showing how his team had trimmed the 
big auto-engine and auto-truck on the 
other side of Park Row. 

“It’s a fine showing for all of us, Dono- 
hue,” said the captain; “but we don't 
have much snow any more in New York 
and ten out of twelve months the gasoline 
will beat out the hay." 

The captain was trying to break it to 
him easy. Isaw Donohue turn away from 
him without another word, as if the hand- 
writing had been flashed on the wall. He 
went over to King's stall, pretended to be 
fixing something about his bit, and then 
he and Cinders walked up the stairs 
slowly. ‘The dog's tail was tucked low 
and his ears hung over his nose. 

One month afterward a department 
carpenter came and unscrewed the new- 
fangled stalls and carted them out. ‘The 


feed bags, the blankets, the whips, the 
extra harness, extra horseshoes, the curry- 
combs, water pails and brushes were all 
carried off to the lumber room. -Donohue 
placed King at the pole and his white 
mates on either side; snapped on the 
harness; crawled up to his seat and drove 
out with Cinders barking ahead and, as 
they cleared the entrance, the new big 
motor engine and the motor hose wagon 
backed in. 


IV 
Г WAS well into August before we 


could get used to the change. The men 
complained that they couldn’t sleep on 
account of the smell of gasoline, and all 
of us missed the sounds of the horses in 
their stalls and the pleasant smell of hay 
and oats and straw. Donohue had put in 
his application to be retired on pension, 
for his time had passed and he was out of 
the running forever. Just what happened 
in other motorized companies happened 
in ours—the mascot refused to run ahead 
of the apparatus. For quite a while 
Cinders would bounce to his feet and 
dart through the door at the tap of the 
bell, but there was no clatter of hoofs or 
whinnying of eagerness from his old 
friends. There was a roar from the ex- 
haust, the bitter stench of burnt gasoline 
and then a sudden realization on the part 
of Cinders that his time, too, had gone, 
and that he also was out of the running. 
He would stop suddenly in the middle of 
a whirling jump and slink back into the 
house. 

But Donohue was faithful to the end. 
It was a bitter dose for a charioteer like 
him to turn chauffeur in his old age, but 
he had taken the necessary instructions 
and was at the wheel, his eyes and hands 
steady but his mouth shut tight, for 
there's nothing in a gasoline engine to gain 
the heart-interest of a man. He couldn't 
talk to it like he used to talk to his big, 
snow-white friend who said his prayers in 
his stall every night. 

Our old apparatus had been taken to a 
company far down near the East River 
in the Corlears Hook section and the 
horses had been turned over to the city 
to be sold to the highest bidder. One of 
the men at the Hook came over on his 
day off soon afterward and told us that 
the big Arabian looked sick when Donohue 
told him good-by and that poor Cinders 
had howled his head off as if calling to him 
to follow when he went away at the heels 
of his boss. It must have been awful 
tough for the old man. There were stories 
floating around that he had tried to buy 
King, but the price went too high for him 
and he couldn't get the money together 
because he had just paid an instalment 
on his little Staten Island farm. 


I? WAS during August that Cinders 
began to cut us out. He would dis- 
appear for hours and frequently stay away 
all night, and all the beatings that Dono- 
hue would give him didn't change him a 
bit. He was turning bum, not a hard 
thing for a fire mascot who knows all the 
streets and corners of the city to ac- 
complish. Sometimes we'd get telephone 
calls from points two miles away saying 
that someone had picked him up and was 
holding him for us. We always sent for 
him, of course, for we felt sorry for him, 


as we did for Donohue, and for ourselves 
for that matter. None of us were crazy 
about gasoline. 

One day Cinders came in after a long 
stretch of bumming the streets and began 
to jump on Donohue, barking his head off. 
The old driver couldn't make him go to 
his corner. The brute was frantic, and 
kept bouncing up in the air and yelping 
until the water poured from his jaws and 
his tongue hung down on his throat. That 
very day Donohue had received his notice 
of retirement and he was to leave the 
house and the service of the department 
at midnight. His few things were packed 
and the boys had taken up a collection 
amounting to hfty dollars to present him 
as a testimonial of affection. The plan 
was for the whole company to come down 
the pole at the stroke of midnight, crowd 
around Donohue, give him three cheers, 
surprise him with the money, and then 
three cheers more as he went out of the 
door for the last time. 

We were all wondering whether Cinders 
had gone crazy with the heat when Dono- 
hue ripped out an oath and picked up the 
dog and held him to his shoulder. 

“Captain! Jim! Mike! Barney! Johnny! 
he cried. “Cinders has found King, as 
sure as I have me pension papers in me 
pocket! He’s found at last, glory be! He 
never come back from one of these tramps 
like this before, and he’s found King! I'd 
stake my life on it.” 

Then things began to happen. It was 
about five o'clock in the afternoon and 
toward bridges, ferries, subway and ele- 
vated stations the hundreds of thousands 
of men and women packed in the great 
down-town skyscrapers began to move in 
the rush hour lockstep. 

Zing! 

It was our call, and it came from the 
old Beekman Swamp section filled with 
old ramshackle buildings stored with hides, 
tallow, paint, printers’ ink, and drugs 
and chemicals. 


VERY man bounced for his place on 

the apparatus and we were out in three 
seconds, just half the time we used to 
make with the horses. Cinders ran ahead 
of us this time and performed his duty as 
a real mascot born in the business and 
descended from mascots should perform 
it. We headed south with the siren 
shrieking all the time and the bell going, 
the cops waving back vehicles and streams 
of people and Cinders lengthening his lead 
as we crossed New Chambers and headed 
down William Street. 

Some distance ahead of us I saw a big 
truck piled high with tons of print paper 
in great rolls for the ''World's" press- 
room being drawn over to one side. Two 
of the big horses were chestnut, but the 
center horse was pure white and he was 
restless. Cinders cut over in front of him 
and began his jumping and barking before 
the team. I felt the engine slow a bit as 
Donohue took in the situation, and saw 
the peril of it. 

The big white brute tore himself free 
of the driver, gave a lunge that carried 
his two frightened mates along with him, 
and off went that towering, tottering 
truckload of paper in a wild runaway, the 
wildest and most dangerous that ever 
coursed through the streets of New York. 
No one man or two men or ten men could 
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skirted the Blair farm, a noisy little 

brook that babbled and gurgled over 
mossy rocks, sat a very pretty girl and 
a very attractive man. The man’s back 
rested against a tree, the girl’s against 
the man’s arm, her cheek nestled against 
his in a very homelike way. They were 
on a slight embankment above the brook, 
opposite which was a meadow of tall lush 
grass and sweet flag in bloom. Budding 
trees, fragrant blossoms, sunlight playing 
hide and seek between the overhanging 
branches and setting up a million sun 
diamonds on the water—all was deliciously 
romantic. And for a half hour, less five 
minutes, there had been only romance— 
the five minutes had been argument. Now 
the girl, her blue eyes slightly rebuking, 
brought them round in direct gaze on 
her lover’s. 

“This isn’t the same sort of thing. 
I did disobey Daddy the day we first 
met, but then I never said I wouldn't. 
But this was a promise.” 

Dorothy had met and become engaged 
to Hugh in a day, had slipped away from 
the Grangers Fair with him in his auto- 
mobile and had driven around the country 
with him until almost midnight. The 
Grangers Fair was the first place she had 
ever Bea allowed to go, and a beau was 
a forbidden thing. She had willfully dis- 
obeyed her father that day, and this when 
she fully realized that both her parents 
would be sick with fright and worry over 
her absence. 

She had been so happy when her father 
wasn’t cross that next day; he had 
listened patiently to her recital of the 
day’s events and had been very tender and 
loving, and gently, oh, very, very gently 
he had evoked her promise never to 
marry without his consent, nor without 
her parents’ presence at her wedding. 
She had promised faithfully, with her 
hand on her heart, vowing further to 
keep this vow to the letter. 

"[t's a hold-up,” Frazier went on, 
"just an excuse of your father's to try 
to break off the match." 

Her cheek left his, so suddenly that the 


WAS late afternoon on a warm 
May day. Beside a brook that 


Dorothy appeared meekly with a basket of freshly picked 
strawberries, the berries having been picked by her mother 
and carefully hidden for Dorothy to find and bring in 
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fluff of coppery hair broke into a glitter- 
ing dance. The big eyes, though, were 
not dancing, only very startled. 

“To break off— Why, ,Hugh, you 
wouldn't—you don't mean—" 

A quick arm brought her back. 

“I’m not going to give you up, 
can bet! But you— Honestly, Dot, 
I’m not sure what your father might 
influence you to do. He's got my pa- 
tience on the run. You're very foolish 
about that father of yours, and 1f he and 
I came to an open scrap—" 


DOROTHY sighed, and a hand reached 

to his other cheek and patted it 
softly. It had been a somewhat trying 
winter for them both. Andrew Blair 
had not only guarded his daughter strictly 
before her engagement, but after it Hugh 
could stay only till nine o’clock, the 
family bedtime. He and Dorothy sat in 
the family sitting-room, Mr. and Mrs. 
Blair occupying the dining-room mean- 
while, or supposedly. For Andy Blair 


didn’t stay there many 
mınutes at a stretch. To 
get spectacles or a news- 
aper or a book or to ask 
Hugh a question; to fix the 
fire, to close the outside 
blinds, to peer out the win- 
dow in the darkness at a 
assing team—these were 
but a few of the excuses 
that sent him into the 
sitting-room, there ofttimes 
to sit the evening through 
conversing amiably with his 
prospective son-in-law, 
wholly indifferent to the 
prospective son-in-law's un- 
disguised impatience. 

It was almost as impos- 
sible to be alone together 
outside the Blair house as in it. No 
matter where they might want to go, 
nor when, Andy Blair always wanted to 
go in the same direction and calmly 
invited himself along, holding Dorothy 
on his knee if there was room for only 
two, or sitting on the back seat with her 
beside him, while the lover, gritting his 
teeth, did the driving. Poor үсөн Blair, 
openly in sympathy with the lovers 
though she was and deeply resentful at 
the part she had to play, accompanied 
them to and from all the parties and 
plays and other evening entertainments. 

It mattered not to Andy Blair that 
Hugh’s father was the wealthiest man in 
the county, that Hugh was rich in his 
own nght and healthy and honorable, an 
unusually desirable husband. He didn’t 
want his daughter to marry anyone. 
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His two other daughters had died of 
* husband," Andy said, and he convinced 
himself that the greatest kindness he 
could do Dorothy was to hold her under 
the home roof, to keep her always free 
and unfettered. He convinced himself 
of this and almost convinced Dorothy 
that he was unselfish in his desire to keep 
her from marrying while she was still so 
young, but only almost. The months’ 
steady arraignment of his motives by 


“Is it behavin’ like a gentleman t' entice you out 
o’ your father's house t’ meet him in the back lots?” 


her lover had somehow weakened her 
childish trust. 

“Tve had to leave important work this 
afternoon and you’ve had to sneak out 
here in an underhand way,” continued 
Frazier moodily, “so as to have an hour 
alone together. We could be together all 
the while if—" Не turned, impetuously. 
"Sweetheart, marry me now! You're 
eighteen, you don't need your parents' 
consent and [Гуе my own farms that 
Uncle Hugh left me. Your father'd for- 
give you next day—” 

“But he wouldn’t forgive you,” cried 
Dorothy. ‘And I don’t want you and 
Daddy always to be at loggerheads over 
me. Then Hugh, I—promised. I did. 
Try and be—patient, dear.” 

His arm tightened about her. 

Dorothy gazed at him in a strangely 


silent way, the blue eyes deepening. “I 
can't break—my—promise,” came in 
quavery whisper. “But I—I think now 
that—that Daddy's not—not being 
kind.” There was a further deepening of 
those blue eyes. “Hugh dear, PI—PH 
think about—things.” 


OROTHY edged her way circuitously 

to the house, appearing meekly from 
the kitchen garden with a basket of 
freshly picked strawberries in her hand, 
the berries having been picked by her 
mother and carefully hidden for Dorothy 
to find and bring in. 

Some fifty feet from the rear of the 
house stood a long one-story ramshackly 
building; work benches and the cluttering 
paraphernalia of a “shop” could be seen 
through the wide windows. At one of the 


benches was a big, heavily-framed, 
paunchy old man, his eyes bent on a 
piece of machinery. 

“Come in here, Daddy’s girl,” he 
called, as Dorothy passed the window. 

“See this,” he cried triumphantly, lifting 
the machine. “I’m getting it in shape; 
another week and I сп try "t out. It 
oughta shell corn twenty times faster’n 
any other sheller on th' market." 

Andy Blair's was a smooth, ruddy face; 
the thick silvery hair, long with a little 
ripple breaking its surface, surrounded it 
like a halo. An impressive face for a 
statesman or a judge, but hardly for a 
saint, despite that halo, for in Andy's 
bright brown eyes was a very wicked 
twinkle. One felt that Andy would enjoy 
a horse race better than a prayer meeting. 


“HOW does it go? Show me now, 

Daddy!” cried Dorothy, struggling 
to adjust the new flange to the machine. 
With her childish round arms, her slender 
figure in the short white frock, her wild- 
rose face with still something of a baby’s 
untouched beauty upon it, she seemed 
unfitted to cope with anything as adult 
as a corn sheller. But even as she spoke 
the nimble fingers accomplished their 
purpose. She laughed and kissed him 
excitedly. 

“Oh, you darling Daddy! 
it is going to work!" 

“т? work—o’ course it's going t' work. 
Then Daddy's girl shall have a blue 
silk dress—” 

*And a pink silk parasol," she trilled. 

His bass sounded: “Апа a watch, 
and—" 

Andy stopped. There was a jeweled 
watch in a bracelet on her wrist now, 


I believe 
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that Hugh had given her, and a gold 
and turquoise chain about her neck— 
Hugh’s present. 

His face aged suddenly. Gone!—the 
inspiration of those wonders he was to 
buy her when “it worked "—the feminine 
ħnery, the snow-white saddle-horse, the 
piano, the automobile. 

They had made a beautiful game of it 
all through the years. Someday, a glo- 
rious, glorious someday, success would 
come. Then—ah! To buy treasures 
for his little girl! Every invention in its 
incipiency had been dedicated to this 
end. Each at its beginning was poten- 
tial riches, riches to be showered on this 
child of his doting heart. To show her 
off to his world! In his mind's eye he 
saw them—himself a successful and 
affluent inventor and his “ Daddy's girl,” 
beautiful and stylish and most extrava- 
gantly gowned—driving throughout. the 
country, and always everyone turned to 
look at her and to ask who she was, and 
the answer came promptly: “Dorothy 
Blair, old Andy Blair’s girl.” 

He didn't mind their calling him old 
Andy. Always there was a chuckle in 
his throat over the thought that it was 
the same old Andy they now laughed at 
that featured in this realization of his 
mental anticipation. Dorothy Blair, his 
daughter, old Andy's, it was this person, 
resplendent in silks and jewels that Ais 
money purchased, who was to dazzle 
Ellery County in her radiance. 


NOW-a tightening swept the muscles 
of his face, leaving upon that ruddy, 
genial countenance a harsh miserliness. 
There came a change to his buoyant voice, 
in it now the menace of a cross old dog 
who sees a puppy eying his bone. 

“I told Hugh Frazier he са come t 
see you as long as he behaved like a 
gentleman,” he broke forth. “Is it 
behavin’ like a gentleman t’ entice you 
out o' your father's house t' meet him in 
the back lots?" 

Dorothy jumped. 

“Then to coax you to break your 
promise t' your father, your solemn 
pledged son No," with a grim smile. 
“I didn't hear him. I know the Frazier 
way. A robber, every one of 'em, in the 
whole pack not a grain о’ honor." 

“Hugh's honorable," stated Dorothy 
quietly, her face rather pale. “He loves 
me and wants to marry me. lle has 
asked your consent." 

“And I'll give my consent—when I'm 
ready t' give it." 

A gloating in his voice sent a creepy 
feeling to the girl's heart. She rose, stood 
with a hand pressed to her side. A few 
minutes before while struggling with the 
corn sheller she had seemed thirteen 
rather than eighteen but now the five 
years had shifted to the other side; she 
looked a full woman, in these blue eyes 
a sober maturity. 

"When do you intend to give it, 
Father?" 

Like lightning, so swift it came, flashed 
a charging misery to old Andy s face. It 
seemed to crumple it up, to bring a saggi- 
ness to the flesh. In all her life she had 
called him no name but “Daddy.” That 
she had now unconsciously fallen into her 
lover's use of the filial term father, he did 
not know. To him it was a consciously 
given appellation, harshly bestowed, om- 


sobbed: 


inous, implying a new relation between 
them, a separateness, a breaking off of 
the old loving, joyous camaraderie. 

His shaking arms reached out and 
caught her, then he sat down on a work- 
bench and held her on his knees, rocking 
her back and forth. 

“Daddy's girl, Daddy’s girl,” he 
crooned huskily. "*Daddy'sbaby, Daddy’s 
little baby." 

Her arms went quickly about his neck, 
hugged him tightly, the tears starting. 

"Your baby, your baby always, 
Daddy," she whispered through a sob. 
* But—but a—woman, too, Daddy. The 
little girl loves you with all her heart, 
but the woman —the woman wants— 
wants—llugh. Please let me marry 
Hugh —this—this—this summer, Daddy." 

“This summer!” repeated. Andy da- 
zedly, then, “this summer!" So that’s 
what th’ young whelp’s up to! He cn 
have you when you're twenty-four, and 
not a day earlier. I waited for my wife 
six years, and Hugh Frazier c'n wait six 
years for his.” 

“No, no, no! You can't mean it! You 
and Mother waited because you couldn't 
afford to keep her till your father died and 
left you the farm, and you were only 
twenty-five when you did marry. Hugh's 
twenty-six now and—and able to keep 
a wife. Hugh won't wait six years." 

“Then he can find himself another 
wife—and welcome." 

The girl drew herself from his arms, 
rose and backed away from him, her 
eyes widening with a horrifying knowledge 
of his purpose. 

“You—you want to—to break off the 
match!" she cried in hushed voice. 

"If Hugh wants you, he'll wait," was 
the answer. 

“I don't want to wait myself," she 
* [—sha'n't wait, either." 

Old Andy rose and bent over her, 
moved a finger in slow impressive rhythm 
before her face. 

" You vowed to keep that promise to 
the letter—and you'll keep it to the 
letter." 

“To the letter's the only way I will 
keep it," she returned tensely. “Every 
minute my heart is with Hugh. In my 
mind I've already fixed over his uncle 
Hugh's house and—and furnished it— 
and—and I'm living there now—with 
Hugh, not—not here at all. The spirit's 
gone from that promise—and what's the 
use of keeping it to the letter when—" 

“ Keepin’ it to the letter is enough for 
me," said Andy doggedly. “You won't 
marry this side o' twenty-four with my 
consent 'n' you won't marry without it." 

Dorothy's head rose, spiritedly. 

“If he's pushed too hard I don't think 
Hugh'll care about your consent or mine, 
either. When he finds out he can't get 
it he'll just—just marry me without it." 
She clasped his arm. “Oh, Daddy, dear, 
dear Daddy,” she implored, “please let 
me marry Hugh—nicely.” 

Old Andy’s big figure stiffened. Hugh 
would only have to carry Dorothy off 
and refuse to bring her back. . . . And 
he would be all the more admirable in 
Dorothy's eyes for his brutal method. 

His face grew splotched, then deeply 
livid. He took hold of her by both 
shoulders, heavily. 

“If Hugh Frazier marries you without 
my consent he shall never enter my door 


again, and if you were dyin' I wouldn't 
enter his." 

“Daddy!” There was a look of frozen 
horror in Dorothy's eyes. “You're a 
selfish, selfish father. But—but I'll find 
a way round this meanness of yours. / 
will!” 

Standing there with flashing eyes she 
was a vastly pretty but somewhat weak- 
looking antagonist as compared to that 
big, grim-faced old man. Old Andy 
smiled more grimly still as she ran from 
him into the house. | 

“Th’ first cross words she's ever given 
her old daddy, 'n' all on account o' him, 
young puppy!” 


IME, the next day at eleven o'clock; 

place, three miles from the Blair 
home, three miles by the highroad, but 
only two following the brook as had 
Dorothy. ‘The room was very large, 
clear across the front of the thirty-foot 
log house, the one remaining log house in 
the county. A rag carpet with a big 
square of oilcloth over a good part of it 
was on the floor, on the walls were em- 
broidered samplers and framed wreaths 
of flowers and of hair, and pictures of 
Lincoln and Washington and the Signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

Dorothy sat on a low slat rocker; on 
one side of her was “Uncle Benjy,” on 
the other * Nevvy Luke." Uncle Benjy 
was a frail old man lamed by rheuma- 
tism—“‘sciatiky.” He sat now, this 
warm May day, with his feet on a heated 
firestone and a comfortable across his 
knees. He had red hair and green eyes 
and freckles and shaggy brows and sharp, 
hatchet-like features, and looked a saint 
with it all. Nevvy Luke was a younger 
edition of Uncle Benjy, only that Nevvy 
Luke's features were fashioned by the 
hand of a cartoonist. Where Uncle 
Benjy's face was saintly, Nevvy Luke's 
was waggish. These two were Andy 
Blair's lifetime friends and Dorothy's 
lifetime worshipers. 

Dorothy poured out her story. They 
knew it in full up to the last two days' 
instalment. They had thrilled delight- 
edly over Dorothy’s love story from the 
beginning. Bachelors both, they had not 
outworn any romance of their own, and 
they devoured Dorothy’s romance with 
still zestful appetite. 

“Fer a little untrained angler like you 
t land Hugh Frazier at one swing o’ th’ 
hook was sure some stroke," said Nevvy 
Luke, “and Andy oughta be proud © 
your agil-ity, an’ not try t’ kill off such 
a haulin’ as that." 

"Y' сап be funny to-morrow,” said 
Uncle Benjy sweetly. “Dolly's in trouble 
n’ she’s come t’ us t’ help her out. What 
is't you want us t’ do, Dolly?" 

Dorothy looked down at the carpet, 
flushed, clasped her hands, gulped a little. 

*] thought about it all last night. I 
didn't sleep at all, just lay awake and 
thought and thought and thought. At 
first I couldn't think anything, I thought 
so hard, then—then an idea came, and 
in a little bit another one came, and—and 
then another—" Eyes startlingly blue, 
she leaned nearer and nearer to Uncle 
Benjy. "You're going to marry me to 
Hugh, right before Daddy—with his con- 
sent. 

Nevvy Luke’s roly-poly figure bounded 
off the chair like a big rubber ball. 
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“An’ since when has Uncle Benjy had 
special dis-pensation from th’ Lord t 
jine couples in th’ bond o’ holy wedlock?” 

Dorothy sprang up, too excited to sit 
still, began to explain, her words rushing 
out and tumbling over each other in her 
eagerness. 

" You and Daddy said the other day 
that Hugh's father is the political boss 
of Ellery County and that anyone he 
wants the governor to appoint to office is 
appointed—kerplunk. — 'Squire Peters's 
оћсе isn't filled yet because of—of *politi- 
cal factions in Bradlaugh's camp,' you 
said." She clapped her hands together, 
danced up and down. “Не can get the 
governor to make Uncle Benjy a justice 
of the peace,—nobody'll oppose Uncle 
Benjy,—and that’ll be a nice way out 
for Mr. Frazier, then Uncle Benjy can 
marry me to Hugh before Daddy’s knows 
he’s a justice. e can fix up a game on 
Daddy so that we can be married right 
before him and he not know it till it’s 
done.” 

Despite his "sciatiky" Uncle Benjy 
tottered to his feet, gazed at Dorothy as 
though she were some strange species he 
had never seen before. Nevvy Luke gazed 
too, mouth wide open, eyes bulging to his 
cheeks. Dorothy laughed, jerkily; then 
laughed, chokily; then—gulped a little. 
Я “What are you looking at me so queer 
or? 

" How did you happen е think of this?" 
asked Uncle Benjy. “You, little innocent 
Dolly!” 

“1—1. don’t—know—” answered Doro- 
thy, and caught at each side of her dress 
and twisted it childishly. “Daddy said 
he didn’t care about my keeping my 
promise in spirit, that to keep it to the 
letter was all he wants. I'll be Daddy’s 
pl just the same, nothing can change my 

elonging to him. But it's not the same 
the other way round. Hugh and I can't 
have one little hour in peace; nor ever, 
as long as I’m with Daddy. . .. And— 
and I want Hugh.” 

The sun shone upon the glistening hair 
and vivid young face. Youth in love! 
Uncle Benjy smiled softly. 

“Tell me jest what y’ want me t’ do, 
Dolly.” 

Dorothy told him, to the last detail. 


THAT evening Nevvy Luke went over 
to see Andy Blair. They, in loud 
voice on one end of the veranda, and 
Dorothy and Hugh in subdued breath on 
the other, discussed matrimony; only the 
lovers’ discussion was an intimate and 
personal one, and that of the others was 
distinctly impersonal. The argument 
began over the seven sacraments, Nevvy 
Luke averring that Mike Braun, a 
Roman Catholic friend, had taken all 
seven, and Andy, at once in arms, pro- 
tested that at most he could take but 
six, that being the full number of sacra- 
ments that anyone could take, even the 
Pope; that a priest could not take matri- 
mony and a layman could not take orders. 

The next day, at Uncle Benjy’s this 
time, the argument was renewed, and 
started on a new tack by Nevvy Luke 
declaring that matrimony was not a 
sacrament, properly, at all, only a business 
partnership just like any other. Andy, 
strong for form and ceremony, contested 
this hotly. 

Two days later, Bid Wheeler, Hugh’s 


crony, came to the Blair home driving 
a decrepit one-cylinder, four-passenger 
automobile. Andy, to whom a piece of 
machinery was as tempting always as 
bait to a grouper fish, at once pounced 
upon the motor to examine it. Bid 
explained that he had just got it in a 
trade and was now going to trade it for a 
rifle—that was, if Lew Decker, living on 
the next farm but one, would “bite.” 
Andy's eyes gleamed. His inspection 
showed that the motor simply needed 
overhauling—and he had a fine Spring- 
field rifle! Result: Bid went away with 
the rifle and Andy, swaggering with pride 
in the possession of an automobile, began 
to take the motor apart. 

He spent two days on it. Then he took 
his wile and daughter for a drive, the 
motor panting and screeching lustily. 
But to Andy, self-hypnotist always, his 
was the car of cars. He had learned to 
drive Hugh’s automobile, and he took 
the wheel of his own with proud assurance. 
The following afternoon he motored over 
for Uncle Benjy and Nevvy Luke. Before 
starting, he carefully filled the tank with 
gasoline, oiled, polished, rubbed. When 
he went into the house to change his 
clothes, Dorothy sped to the stable and 
worked over the car for a while, her 
mother keeping watch. 

Directly her parents drove away, 
Dorothy went to the telephone and called 
up Hugh. In an inched bly short time a 
familiar high-geared roadster swept into 
view. 

Uncle Benjy and Nevvy Luke duly ac- 
claimed the beauty of Andy’s car. 

“Jest wait till y’ see it go!" boasted 
Andy. 

And wait they did: waited, and waited, 
while Andy cranked and cranked and— 
cranked. 

“Tt stopped on dead-center,” he ex- 
lained. “This fly-wheel’s heavy on its 
earin’s an’ it's hard t' get it by till th’ 

engine really gets started." 

" Dead-center's a good term fer ’t,” 
chaffed Nevvy Luke. "I'll be dead’s 
Lazarus 'fore I git a ride in this buzz 
wagon. Buzz? No,itdon'teven buzz—" 

It did, though, with a suddenness that 
brought startled “Ohs” from the trio 
within the car and a cocky grin from 
Andy. He sprang agilely to the wheel 
and they were off with a flourish, Mrs. 
Blair and Nevvy Luke in the rear, and 
Uncle Benjy beside Andy who, loudly 
expatiating upon the wonders of his 
machine, did not see a gray roadster 
trailing them. 

“It’s all in knowin’ how t’ regulate th’ 
motor,” expounded Andy. “This en- 

ine’s good’s new, now that I’ve cleaned 
n’ adjusted it. No need for breakdowns, 
'n' no reason for 'em but carelessness. 
Now this motor'll go—” 

Only—it wouldn’t, not any longer. It 
gave one gasping wheeze and calmly 
proceeded to stand still. Andy jumped 
out and cranked it; then he lifted the 
hood and scrutinized the motor. ` 

“Oil,” said he succinctly. “I forgot t 
oil it. Jest 's I said, the fault's with th’ 
driver.’ 

But it didn’t need oil, and Andy knew 
it. This was merely an excuse till he 
found the cause of the trouble, a myste- 
rious trouble that defied his mechanical 
ingenuity to locate. | 

[he car behind shot forward at high 


speed, passed the one standing, turned, 
came back, stopped alongside, the occu- 
pants of the two vehicles facing each 
other. Andy, red in face, bending in 
perturbation over his machine, took no 
cognizance of this, not till Hugh pleas- 
antly remarked: 

“Anything I can do to help you, Mr. 
Blair?" 

Then Andy looked up and saw his 
daughter in the gray car, entrancingly 
lovely in a new white dress and hat with 
fluttering blue ribbons. The details, 
though, were lost on Andy. He ad- 
dressed Hugh wrathfully. 

“Y can help me by puttin’ my daugh- 
ter in my car an’ goin’ 'long about your 
own business." 

‘Tend г your machine, Andy," broke 
in Uncle Benjy. “P’r’aps y'll need Hugh 
t' tow us home. An' I got use fer him, 
if you ain't. We'll jest settle that wager 
now 'bout how short a time. a weddin’ 
ceremony might be done in, with every- 
body willin' 'n' no waste o’ words.” Не 
turned. “Git out your watch, Nevvy 
Luke. . . . Ready!" 


ANDY snorted as Dorothy and Hugh 

sentimentally clasped hands; then 
he turned to his stalled motor, thinking 
that Ae might profit by this foolishness, 
at any rate. 

“Here in th’ presence of God and of 
these earthly witnesses,” said Uncle 
Benjy (‘‘tap, tap, tap,” on the engine 
went Andy), "will you, Hugh Frazier, 
take this woman, Dorothy Blair, t’ be 


your lawful wedded wife, t' love ’n’ 
protect till death d’ you part?” 
“I will," promised Hugh. ("'Tain't 


in th' cylinder," muttered Andy.) 

“And will you, Dorothy Blair, take 
this man, Hugh Frazier, t' be your lawful 
wedded husband?" (“Plenty o' oil ’n’ 
water—what th’—?” queried Andy.) 

" will,’ quavered Dorothy. (“The 
carburetor’s all right,” grunted Andy.) 

“Who giveth this woman t' this man?" 
boomed Uncle Benjy. (“No reason on 
earth it shouldn’t go,” summed up Andy.) 

“Come, Andy," commanded Uncle 
Benjy, "You're holdin’ up th’ weddin’. 
Come! Give yer consent t’ this here 
ceremony.” 

“Ceremony be hanged!” grunted Andy, 
and dived into the tool box. 

“T see Bob Lewis a-comin’,” chuckled 
Nevvy Luke. ‘N’ Bill Edwards is 
behind him with a load o' wood. And— 
yes, thar's Pete White in his new car." 

Andy straightened, quickly. He had 
boasted loud and long about his ability 
to drive his car. . . . And for Pete to 
find him stalled! Pete, who had jeered 
and sneered! 

Hugh bent forward. 

"] can fix your car in a jiffy, Mr. 
Blair. Shall I?" 

“Jest a minute, Hugh," said Uncle 
Benjy. “I’m performin' a ceremony.” 
He tapped his cane imperatively. “Andy, 
I’m waitin’ fer you t give Dolly е 
Hugh.” 

Andy glared at Hugh, the glare occa- 
sioned by Hugh’s superior knowledge of 
breakdowns—Hugh, a mere driver of a 
car and not an expert mechanician like 
himself, to know where the trouble lay! 

“Take her, drat you!” he shouted, 
disgusted by this child’s play of Uncle 

(Continued on page So) 


“This isn’t the same sort of thing. I did disobey Daddy the day we 


first met, but then I never said I wouldn’t. 


But this was a promise!’’ 


N 
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“You are looking at the greatest 
golfer the world has ever seen’’ 


Vardon- Greatest Golfer 


Who Averaged 74 for a Whole Season 


F YOU should ever visit the British 

Isles while a big golf tournament is 

in progress and should desire to 

watch Harry Vardon, with no one 
around to point Vardan out, I can furnish 
you at least one simple direction that will 
make the quest easy: 

You will hardly discover him off the 
tee where there will be many far and 
straight. 

You will hardly be able to pick him 
out within one hundred and fifty yards 
of the hole where there will be many near 
the pin on their next shot. 
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By Jerome D. Travers 


Four Times Amateur Golf 
Champion of the United States 


But when, out of the big field, you run 
across one man who is making the game 
look so easy that a child might play it, 
whose form is the last word in poetry, 
and who from one hundred and eighty to 
two hundred and twenty yards is putting 
a full shot closer to the pin than most 
cracks can place a mashie, you may know 
that at last you are looking at the great- 
est golfer the world has ever seen—and 
your quest for Vardon will be over. 

Some wise sport philosopher has said: 
“When a race is run truly the best is 
always first at the finish.” 


The championship of golf has been 
truly run then, for it is exactly fitting 
that of the sixteen open championships 
won by Britain's great triumvirate, Var- 
don should have won six, Braid five and 
Taylor five, leaving the two latter only a 
short length back of the master workman. 

To my mind an intimate study of the 
golfing methods of Vardon, Braid and 

aylor, the Big Three, is the most inter- 
esting study connected with golf; not only 
because these three lead the field, but 
because they have reached the top over 
three separate trails of form and style. 
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There are other great golfers in the 
world, notably Ted Ray and George Dun- 
can among others, but when all is said and 
written there can be no question but that 
Vardon, Braid, and Taylor, with their six- 
teen world championships out of twenty- 
years’ play, are at present far in the 
front. 


The Big Three 


[Т HAS been my pleasure to have played 
with James Braid and J. H. Taylor 
over their own native soil, and to have 
watched Vardon play in championship 
tests. And of my entire experience at 
golf nothing has been so interesting to me 
as to make comparisons at close range 
of these three wizards. 

There can be no question that of them 
all Vardon is the nonpareil of the game, 
greater for a number of reasons, but 
largely because he has better control over 
a greater number of great shots. Of all 
golfers, his form is the most beautiful, the 
most rhythmic, the most perfect—to bor- 
row a phrase out of joint. From that day, 
eighteen years ago, when at the age of 
twenty-six he stepped out and won his first 
British blue ribbon, the golfing world knew 
that a master had come. For here was a 
golfer whose foundation was too sound to 
be rocked. His mental equipmentwas flaw- 
less. His disposition was even, unbroken 
and placid—placid but notflabby. Hehad 
the ideal soul for the game, a soul that 
took each break of the game as it came 
to him without a quiver or a complaint. 

But even above all that, his mastery 
of a golf ball was complete. Playing with 
the old gutty ball he could almost make 
it sit up and dance, eat out of his hand, 
with any club in the bag. It wasn’t until 
the new lively ball came in and began 
to elude the cup from his putter that 
Vardon found a rival. Even then he had 
control of the ball from the tee up to the 
green, and only his putting prevented him 
from winning twelve championships in 
place of only six. 


Vardon’s Style 


I AM not going into any technical ex- 
planation or description of all that 
Vardon does—of his style complete. But 
there are several important details worth 
pointing out: In driving Vardon makes 
the shot look absolutely simple. He has 
a free, easy swing, and while he gets good 
distance he never makes any attempt to 
get all the distance possible. 

If you will notice most of the star 
golfers’ driving in this country you will 
see that they play with a round, flat 
swing that is inclined to produce a hooked 
ball. Vardon, on the contrary, employs 
an upright swing, in which he keeps the 
club head within the intended line of 
flight as long as possible. His is more of a 
pendulum affair, in which the timing is 
miraculously true. The timing of all 
Vardon's shots is truer than that of any 
other player, which can only be explained 
by saying that he was born with a cham- 
pionship knack and developed it, and 
held it by constant work and practice. 

Another point: Vardon, in place of 
bending his left knee well in toward the 
right at the top of his swing, bends it a 
trifle more to the front and just enough to 
brace himself and to develop perfect poise. 


In other words, Vardon seems to play 
each stroke the easiest and the simplest 
way, which is the answer to perfect form. 
He takes the short cut. “The game is 
hard enough," he says, “without making 
it any harder." 


His Best Shot 


ВЕТ wherein, you may ask, is Vardon 

greater than Braid or Taylor, who are 
only one championship behind him? Var- 
don is longer than Taylor from the tee 
and a trifle steadier than Braid; but I 
should say the one feature in which 
Vardon excelled all others was in laying 
his full shots close to the pin. 

There are a number of golfers who from 
one hundred and forty to one hundred and 
sixty yards away are likely to lay a mashie 
shot or a half-midiron close. But in the 
full shots Vardon alone is likely to keep 
on putting his second shot within eight 
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or ten feet. Two hundred and twenty 
yards from the green the rest are content 
merely to get on the green with a brassie 
smash. But Vardon is always shooting 
for the cup, and with cleek or brassie you 
will find him on hole after hole up there 
close enough for a putt—the sole part of 
the game where he must bow not only 
to Braid and Taylor but also to many 
others. 


EXCEPT with the putter there seems 

to be no shot in golf beyond Vardon's 
magic. I will explain, with one striking 
example, just what I mean: In one of 
his championship battles he had come to 
the seventeenth hole at a tie, with one 
of his rivals for the top. His drive here 
traveled a trifle farther than he had cal- 
culated and found a deep rut in a road 
crossing the course. His opponent, play- 
ing first, was nicely on the green in two 
for a sure four. It seemed that Vardon 


Vardon seems to play each stroke the easiest and the simplest 


way, which is the answer to perfect form. 


“The game is 


hard enough," he says, “without making it any harder" 
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was beaten to a certainty. His ball was 
six inches below the top of the ground 
in a deep, narrow rut. And the green was 
one hundred and forty yards away. 
Vardon took out a heavy niblick, and in 
place of playing to one side to be sure and 
get out, took his stance in the direction 
of the pin and brought the club down 
with terrific force. To the wonder of the 
big gallery the ball rose almost straight 
in the air and then, with the forward spin 
imparted, sailed on to within ten feet of 
the cup. The other man got his four, 
but Vardon got his three, winning a 
match that had been practically lost. 

With a mashie Vardon can not only 
put on a back spin that will hold the ball 
where it lands, but he has shown that he 
can impart such a big cut that it will hit 
and bound backward. 


Foiled at Last 


HEN Vardon won his first cham- 
pionship at Muirfield, those who 
saw the ре кой of his form and the 
poise of his golfing temperament figured 
that at last a man had come who would 
rule the game for years. And so it seemed 
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With a mashie, Vardon can not only put on a 
back spin that will hold the ball where it lands, 
but he has shown that he can impart such a 
big cut that it will hit and bound backward 


for the next few seasons. Then came one 
of the queer and sudden shifts which help 
give sport its lure. The old gutta-percha 
ball passed out, making way for the 
rubber core, a ball much livelier than the 
old make. Off the tee Vardon controlled 
this new ball as well as ever. He remained 
just as deadly upon his approaches, where 
delicate work 15 renee But, to the 
general amazement of the golfing world 
and to his own disgust, it simply wrecked 
his putting. I can only explain this in the 
thought that he early lost confidence on 
the greens and it never came back. For 
ten years he struggled with the putter, 
playing pondetul golf up to within 
thirty feet of the hole, only to drop 
championship after championship by ab- 
normal weakness here. He lost one 
championship by missing a ten-inch putt. 
He was as helpless as a child, and it 15 
only quite recently that he has begun to 
get back some at least of his old-time 
confidence. 

In my opinion, if Vardon had retained 
his putting skill he would have won 
twelve championships. His putting im- 
proved this last year and he immediately 
stepped out in front again for his sixth 
victory. To show plainly 
what this loss of his putting 
confidence meant, someone 
figured up in the American 
Open of 1913 that Vardon 
missed, in the seventy-two- 
holes play, twelve putts that 
were fairly easy to make, 
while Ouimet sank twelve 
putts of the most daring 
and difficult type. 

There are three details 
that have put Vardon in the 
front rank—the leader of 
them all. 

I will enumerate them in 
order: 

1. He has the easiest, 
surest form of any golfer 
alive, the result of being 
born into a perfect swing. 

2. He has a wonderful 
temperament for the game, 
an even, steady poise that is 
never ruffed or upset, no 
matter how badly the break 
goes against him. He has 
prete the rare art of tak- 
ing the game just as it 
comes, with never a com- 
plaint. 

3. He has had the ad- 
vantage of keen competi- 
tion over the most wonder- 
ful courses in the world, an 
advantage no American 
golfer possesses—and un- 
like most professionals he 

ractices at every chance. 
ardor will work for hours 
with one club, not so much 
to improve his play—which 
could hardly be bettered— 
but to retain his skill and 
to make each stroke ma- 
chine-like, to establish force 
of habit to such an extent 
that the club will almost 
play itself. 

Vardon has genius and 
with it, a rare combination, 
the capacity for infinite 
patience. 


Braid is one golfer 
who is never beaten 
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After Vardon in golfdom, J. H. Taylor 
and James Braid come neck and neck. 
Each has won five World Championships, 
so there can be little choice. had the 

leasure of playing with Taylor over his 
Ds course, Mid-Surrey. 

Taylor, unlike Vardon or Braid, is a 
trifle short and thick-set. He weighs 
fully two hundred pounds. He has a 
tremendous chest and broad shoulders. 
And, unlike Vardon and Braid, he makes 
no attempt to use the full swing in driving. 
He has proven, for the satisfaction. of 
those who are physically unable to em- 
ploy a full, free swing, that the half-swing 
can be just as effective. 


Taylor of Mid-Surrey 
I HAD always heard that Taylor was a 


wizard with the mashie and a very fine 
putter. Ín my round with him I found 
that this was true, but at the finish the 
thing that impressed me most about his 
game was his supposedly weakest point — 
his driving. 

English courses, or most of them, are 
so trapped and bunkered that it is often 
necessary—not to drive straight down the 
middle, but to place the tee shot within 
a certain narrow limit, to the right or the 
left. By placing this shot exactly right 
the hole is opened up for a fairly easy 
second. In playing with Taylor I noticed 
after every tee shot that his ball would 
stop almost exactly at the spot where he 
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With that short half-swing, 
Taylor is the most accurate 
driver that I have ever seen 
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would have walked up and placed it with 
his hand, if he had been permitted. With 
that short half-swing, he is the most 
accurate driver that I have ever seen. It 
was not a question with him of yards, but 
of feet, I might almost say inches. He was 
not nearly as long as Vardon or Braid; 
but no golfer that ever lived is as accurate, 
when Taylor happens to be in the proper 
mood. 
Here again he differed from Vardon and 
Braid. Their mental state seemed to be 
always the same, while Taylor was a 
golfer of moods. He is much more in- 
clined to worry about himself and his 
ame. If he gets off he is likely to be 
badly off and his game will vary much 
more than Vardon's will. 

In 1913, knowing his own accuracy, he 
was praying for a windy, rainy campaign. 
The wind and the rain came, and Taylor 
started with wonderful confidence and 
won his fifth championship. 

This last year, бу wonderful golf, he 
led Vardon for the first fifty-four holes. 
Then at the finish, when a fairly easy 
seventy-eight would have won for him, 
he suddenly developed the wrong mood, 
went badly off his game, and took an 
eighty-three. 

This same state of mind, or varying 
states of mind, showed the day I played 
with him. In the morning he went at a 
marvelous clip—getting a sixty-eight. He 
was absolutely unbeatable by any man. 


In the afternoon he started badly, began 
to bother and played some twelve or 
fourteen strokes worse. 

In the 1913 tournament I spoke of 
above, played at Holyoke in a wind and 
rain storm, Taylor, as I mentioned, started 
in one of his confident moods. And while 
conditions were ghastly—so bad that even 
great golfers were playing many shots far 
out of lint Taylor in that seventy-two 
holes, requiring over three hundred shots, 
played but one ball off the course into 
the rough—one ball out of three hundred 
under conditions that made it almost 
impossible to keep the line, with a blind- 
ing rain beating down and a young 
hurricane blowing at shifting angles over 
the plain. 

Another evidence of Taylor's wonderful 
enius came in the 1914 championship. 
n the first morning round he played 

wonderful golf and scored a seventy-four 
but one stroke back of Vardon. But in 
the afternoon his play fell badly back— 
he was wild and erratic and was trapped 
time and again. The average good golfer 
under these same conditions would have 
been very lucky to have gotten an eighty- 
eight. But by the genius of his recoveries 
and his wonderful and tremendous deter- 
mination he actually finished with a 
seventy-eight, but four strokes worse than 
a score gained by almost flawless golf. 

One example of his miraculous recov- 
eries came at the tenth hole—a very 
difficult four. Taylor, having played the 
first nine badly, started his hole by being 
bunkered from the tee. He 
was not only bunkered but 
badly bunkered, lying fairly 
close to the wall of the trap. 
It was a matter of gossip 
among spectators as to 
whether he could get out 
well enough with his niblick 
to reach the green in three. 
Imagine their surprise then 
when he decided to use a 
spoon. And imagine their 
wonder when by slicing the 
shot out with wonderful 
carrying power he not only 
got out safely but landed on 
the green and narrowly 
missed getting a three. 

Taylor's mighty determi- 
nation, once he gets into a 
fighting mood, is surpassed 
by no man in the game— 
but when one is at times 
forced to keep up this end- 
less fighting he is at a big 
disadvantage playing 
againstone like Vardon, who 
is working easily. This ac- 
counts for Taylor's down- 
fall in the last round when 
Vardon caught him and 
passed on to additional 
glory—Taylor finally crack- 
ing under the heavy strain 
of making brilliant recov- 
eries. 


Braid of the Iron Heart 


VER a seventy-two- 
hole route I would.back 
Vardon against any golfer 
that has ever lived. But if 
Vardon and Braid should 


tie and the contest should 


be decided over an eighteen-hole battle, I 
would pick Braid. 

Braid isn't as steady as either Vardon 
or Taylor, but he is more spectacular than 
either. When pressed or driven into a 
corner I believe he can make shots that 
no other could ever hope to make, for 
he has not only a wonderful nerve but a 
wonderful physique that enables him to 
achieve the almost impossible. 

Braid to me as a golfer is the most 
interesting study of them all. I played a 
thirty-six. hole match with him at his 
own course, Walton Heath, and had the 
ا‎ to study him at close range. 

hen Braid first swung into profes- 
sional competition, unlike Vardon and 
Taylor, he showed little prospect of 
championship form. He was a poor 
driver, a very short one from the tee, 
and a poor putter. But here the dogged 
determination and iron will of the man 
entered. He took a putter, and for weeks 
and months practiced for hours at a time 
until he had mastered this weakness, 
trying out every possible scheme, study- 
ing each effect, until he had found the 
grıp, stance and general position that felt 
most natural and produced the best re- 
sults.. 

Then he began to practice driving— 
working, working week in and week out, 
until one morning, to his own amazement, 
he found himself driving a longer ball 
than he had dreamed of, with forty yards 
added overnight. He says now that he 

(Continued on page 90) 


Ted Ray, who is the long- 
est driver in the world 


There was a tense, breathless space of silence, 
and then there came the roar of the explo- 
sion,—or rather a series of mingled roars, 
six shocks in all, and a blast of air that 
shook the flags and signals of the ‘‘Hermanus”’ 


The Last Conflict 
The Horror that Awoke the Nations 


By Walt McDougall 
Illustration by W. D. Goldbeck 


We printed this story three years ago. 
time we sent it to Orville Wright, who wrote us 


as follows: 


“As a rule I do not think it a good plan to submit 
works of fiction to the criticism of technical people. 
Too often the most interesting parts of a story will 
not bear critical technical inspection. 
im imagination, appeared in one of the magazines 
three or four years ago, written by a well-known 
author, that was much appreciated by many people, 


N THE “Hermanus” the mono- 

plane-launching apparatus was of 

an old pattern, but it had been 

repeatedly tested with such uni- 
formly good results that it had not been 
superseded by a newer device. It con- 
sisted of a pair of parallel steel tracks jut- 
ting out over the stern of the German 
warship on which the wheels of the launch- 
ing truck ran until the monoplane slipped 
off into the air. The monoplane itself 
was of the latest design, an electrically 
propelled Bierstadt, and the operator was 
one of Bierstadt's own pupils, one Kre- 
mentz, a Bavarian who had taken the 
Imperial gold medal at last year's bomb- 
dropping contest at Kiel, with a record of 
forty-six out of a possible fifty bull's-eyes 
while flying at the rate of fifty miles per 
hour. Krementz, dark, phlegmatic but 
thin and wiry, stood in the shadow of the 
monoplane's vast wing when a sudden 
movement of the bridge of the warship 
caught his somber eye. He stepped out 
of the shade and stood waiting. A mo- 
ment later a young officer with an eager 
and excited air breathlessly accosted him: 

" Heinrich, the lookout reports a large 
English ship off the port quarter about ten 
miles away. It’s sure to be the ‘Victoria’ !" 

“Nothing else! Well, we are ready for 
her," replied Krementz. 

“The order is, that you get away at 
once!” 

The monoplane’s launching crew ap- 
peared as if by magic, each man taking his 
station in silence. Krementz put on his 
headpiece and gloves, while on the super- 
structure officers came aft and looked 
down. The ship’s speed had not lessened, 
but Krementz noted that she was turn- 
ing to port so that the monoplane would 
face the western breeze. In another mo- 
ment he had taken his seat and grasped 
the steering wheel. The moment of 
launching the giant monoplane with its 
deadly freightage of five hundred pounds 
of olinite suspended immediately beneath 
Krementz’s feet in the shape of a four- 
foot bomb was always one of breathless 
and excited interest to every man on 
board, and general conversation was in- 


At that 


but I could not read it with pleasure, because I was 
constantly finding fault with descriptions of events 


which seemed to me physically impossible, but which, 


A story, rich 


variably suspended until the feat had 
been accomplished. 

For thirty seconds the propellers whirled 
noiselessly, then the wheels of the truck 
began to revolve, and the machine, which 
had seemed part of the ship’s self before, 
slid out upon the tracks. As she neared 
the end of the slim steel structure it sank 
beneath her, and with a quick birdlike lift 
the great flying machine soared aloft. 
An Шериа! cheer broke out from the 
throats of the eleven hundred seamen and 
officers of the “ Hermanus.” 

“Now we shall see what the new 
theories are worth!” exclaimed Admiral 
Von Grottzen, without taking his faded 
gray eyes from the monoplane as she 
circled aloft. Baron Greuze of the Naval 
Board, a young, portly, rosy-cheeked 
man, laughed as he replied: 

“Heretofore, my dear Admiral, it has 
been theory but to-day it is practice, and, 
look you, we put now into practice the 
first rule of aérial warfare—we launch our 
machine before the enemy launches his!” 

“Well, we shall see what we shall see,” 
replied the admiral. 


HE “Hermanus” was now speeding 

ahead at some forty knots an hour, 
while the monoplane, after making two 
wide circles to gain height, was flying a half 
mile to starboard somewhat in advance 
of the warship and rapidly distancing her. 
After five minutes had passed Krementz 
was seen to turn to the southward, rising 
perhaps five hundred feet, until the alumi- 
num flyer resembled a gray gull sweeping 
into the strata of haze that stretched 
across the sky. 

“Ha! It will all be over before we get 
within vision, I am afraid;” remarked the 
merry little baron. “Не should have 
waited for us!” 

“Tf he gets into the clouds he will per- 
haps miss the Englishman. These bird- 
men cannot navigate by compass yet,” 
added the admiral. 

“Perhaps that is his idea,” suggested 
the baron. ‘He may intend to steal upon 
them behind that gray curtain.” 

The English warship suddenly flashed 


no doubt, appeared quite real to those who had no 
technical knowledge of the subject. 
‘The Last Conflict? with a different feeling. The 
scenes described are within the realms of possibility, 
and the flying machine, I sincerely believe, will per- 
form an important part in hastening the advent of 
universal disarmament.” 


However, I read 


up into their vision against a low-lying 
bank of neutral-tinted haze that clung to 
the horizon, a blue-white vessel, pyrami- 
dal in effect, a floating mountain of solid 
steel. 

“The ‘Victoria!’ It is she!” sprang 
from the lips of many of the officers on the 
superstructure, and a number from the 
groups upon the gun deck below showed 
that even among the crew the vessel had 
been recognized. 

“She is coming along at a fifty knot 
clip!” commented Captain Keller, ap- 
proa hing the admiral. “Can he hit 

er? 

“If he does not we shall have some work 
on our hands,” remarked the baron. “She 
has sixteen thousand tons the better of us 
and twenty-one bigger guns as well as 
three or four hundred more men! Still, 
I put my money on Heinrich Krementz!" 

"A splendid ship!" muttered the ad- 
miral, gnawing his grizzled mustache as he 
surveyed the oncoming ship through his 
marine glasses. After a careful scrutiny 
he said: 

* Gentlemen, if Krementz gets her our 
occupation is gone. The gentle art of 
marine warfare will languish and vanish 
from off the earth if one man can destroy 
that magnificent fabric!" 

* He cannot miss her!" cried the cap- 
tain shrilly. "See! She is as steady as a 
rock! There is no motion to her stacks 
whatever! There he is! Look!" 

At the instant the monoplane appeared, 
sweeping down toward the “Victoria” in 
a gradual slant from a height of some 
seven hundred feet. The eyes of ever 
man were glued to his glasses, and in all 
the ship not a voice broke with even a 
whisper the sudden hush. No sign came 
from the English ship to denote that she 
had sighted the dread terror that was 
hurtling down from the clouds upon her. 
From her two rear stacks dense black 
streamers of smoke were pouring, indicat- 
ing a suddenly increased consumption of 
oil fuel, but these were all of the evidences 
of life that she showed. 

“Hein! They are so busy watching us 
that they see him not!” snapped the 
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baron, as his voice disturbed the stillness 
like a sudden shot. Many of the officers 
bestowed queer stares upon the little 
nobleman, then nervously took up the 
tense watching. The captain leaned far 
out over the adie rail as if trying to 

roject himself into the coming event. 
"he monoplane sped hawklike upon her 
prey, swooping without a dip or curve 
until it seemed to the straining eyes that 
she had overflown her mark; then, as she 
turned and flashed a gleam of silvery 
radiance from her wide wing, they saw a 
streak of light fall from her, a brief, sharp 
glint that vanished in the inky smoke 
pouring from the '' Victoria's" stacks like 
a gleaming feather from the breast of 
some ocean bird, and then she darted 
aloft with incredible swiftness. 

The space of time that followed the 
falling of the bomb as indicated by a stop- 
watch in the hands of Lieutenant Kurch- 
stein was precisely two seconds, but it 
seemed minutes before the appalling re- 
sult followed. The cameras snapped each 
feature as it developed, but no two men 
could have agreed upon particulars. The 
ebony smoke was cut off as a ribbon is 
severed by the shears, then the “Vic- 
toria's" rear stack shot aloft three hun- 
dred feet into the air; the forward turret, 
with a queer, lifelike action, turned over, 
apparently slowly, twice and plunged into 
the sea over the bow. Then a black chasm 
opened amidships, a mass of disintegrated 
matter resembling charred straw or other 
fragmentary refuse, impossible to iden- 
tify, but which was, of course, the ma- 
chinery, the thirteen hundred men and 
the interior fittings of this matchless war- 
ship, was spewed upward from the crater, 
and a tower of cadmium-yellow smoke 
mounted and began to spread like an 
enormous palm at thetop. Its base clung 
to the sea for another instant, and lifting, 
revealed the crimson flag of England just 
sinking beneath the waves. There was a 
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tense, breathless space of silence, and then 
there came the roar of the explosion,— 
or rather a series of mingled roars, six 
shocks in all, and a blast of air that shook 
the flags and signals of the “ Hermanus.” 


I* SEEMED incredible, so swiftly and 
completely had the English ship been 
demolished, and the glasses remained 
glued to many an eye for several seconds 

efore the men looked at one another. 
No one spoke. The baron after a space 
pointed a shaking forefinger, and Keller, 
following the motion, observed Krementz 
making a vast détour far to the north- 
ward. 

“Gott in Himmel! I had forgotten all 
about the fellow!" he growled. 

Two of the photographers began has- 
tily to make preparations to repair to the 
developing room. The admiral, with a 
face from which all color had vanished, 
stepped toward Keller and parted his lips 
to speak, lips that tcv that he was 
deeply moved. He seemed to find difh- 
culty in voicing his words and he inhaled 
twice with evident effort. The captain 
gazed at him curiously as if beholding 
some marvel. 

Suddenly from far aloft came a queer, 
rasping yet hollow sound, not the throaty 
call of the lookout but an agonized and 
horror-stricken shriek of alarm, inarticu- 
late but replete, even in its echo along the 
metal sides of the turrets, with choking 
fear. Every eye aboard was turned up- 
ward to behold the lookout, a grizzled 
Swabian seaman, holding his arms aloft 
and frantically waving them as he 
shrieked out his cry of warning, and every 
eye followed the lookout's startled gaze 
only to start in dismay and petrify into 
an icy horror. 

There, against the afternoon sky, per- 
haps three miles astern, hung an oblong 
blot, seemingly swinging motionless in the 
blue, yet every eye on that ship discerned 


that it was approaching with a speed that 
was sweeping death nearer every second— 
a large aéroplane, larger than that of the 
“Hermanus,” and even at that distance 
the missile with which it was freighted was 
plainly visible to the naked eye, a bright 
egg-shaped object suspended by invisible 
tackle beneath the dark plane. 

The admiral's shaggy brows lifted as 
the utterance with which he had been 
struggling formed into coherent speech. 

“Ach! Gottfried, after all, the English- 
man saw us first! That was launched 
before we sighted her!" 

Captain Keller shouted a hoarse, rasp- 
ing order to the officer of the Krupp 
aéroplane-destroying gun that stood amid- 
ships, pointing a nozzle skyward con- 
stantly. Three men sprang to the piece. 

“Utterly useless!” muttered the ad- 
miral. “Опе might as well aim at a 
gnat!” 

Strange, incoherent cries, sharp calls 
and uncouth bellows arose from amon 
the mass of men below who surged to an 
fro in an uncontrollable hcaving. Many 
began to remove their shoes with hasty, 
nervous fingers, all watching the oncom- 
ing terroi with pale, set features. Klep- 
perman, at the Krupp gun, waved a 
shaking hand toward the captain in an 
improvised signal and the latter called 
out: “Fire!” 

Scarce a man heard the sharp report of 
the long, slim gun, so intent were all in 
watching the flight of its five-pound mis- 
sile, which, however, showed from its 
curve, ere it vanished in the distance, 
that it was soaring wide of its swiftly 
moving mark. The Krupp was fired, 
thrice in less than two minutes, and then 
went out of action through some defect 
in its mechanism caused by the shock. 
Klepperman wrung his hands. The ad- 
miral smiled and laid his hand on Keller's 
shoulder. | 

(Continued on page 92) 


The Zeppelin Over Antwerp 


By Edwin Davies Schoonmaker 
M9Z RT, are these thy kinsmen? 


Goethe, thou 


In thy high place among the Immortals there, 


Hadst thou no staying word? 


Life rustles not the laurels on his brow? 
Is Wagner shorn of his high music now? 
Are all these strown upon the senseless air? 
Else how, beholding this, could they forbear 
To rend with German hands that murderous prow? 


Is Schiller where 


For on that cruise it bore the German name, 
That name till yesterday an orb of light 


Soaring above the Kingdoms of the Night 
In planetary splendor. 
Such radiance should suffer such a blight, 


Shame, ah, shame 


That such a deed should tarnish such a fame! 


EDISON IN WAR TIME 


By A Staff Correspondent 


EDITORIAL NOTE.—We do not publish this story 
It is a mere war bulle- 
tin, with all details heavily censored or else suppressed 
outright. We can print practically nothing but the bare 
A great victory has 
been won in “the only war in which humanity has any- 


as a piece of adequate reporting. 


facts of an enormous achievement. 


letin. 


thing permanent at stake.” The master-genius who 
directs this warfare, the world’s greatest strategist 
in the conquest over Nature, has given out this bul- 
He will not divulge his strategy, describe his 
weapons, or permit our correspondent on the bat- 
tleheld. He simply posts this notice of his victory. 


ES, I’m interested,” he said, turn- 

ing from his desk in his revolving 

chair and looking me steadily in 

the face. "I've got a daughter 
over there, married to a German major, 
I think he's a major—some kind of an 
officer, anyway. ‘They were safe when I 
last heard of them a few davs ago." 

He threw back his superb head and 
laughed heartily, the laugh of one who 
does not understand danger for others 
any more than for himself. He spoke of 
the incident as one of us might speak of 
someone marooned an hour or two on a 
clam-flat at ebb tide. ‘Then he suddenly 
whirled about to his desk again, grasped 
a handful of memoranda scrawled in lead 
pencil on yellow paper and thrust it 
toward me. 


“THERE'S the real war,” he cricd, 

“the only war in which humanity 
has anything permanent at stake. Get 
into Nature's intrenchments and make 
her give up. That's what we must do. 
We've been depending too much on other 
people to do it for us, too satished to be a 
nation of assemblers, putting together 
what we can pick up quickest and cheap- 
est. Now the other people can't give us 
our material any more—and where are 
we? 

“Substitutes, substitutes! We've got 
to find them. Countless!—no end—my 
head is buzzing with them.” He waved 
his hands aloft with fingers spread. “It 
has been too easy for us to import our 
materials. This European war came along 
to put us to it and teach us to depend 
on ourselves. I’m learning how. I’ve 
been as bad as the rest of American 
manufacturers—maybe not quite as bad, 
but bad enough. tm learning, though, 
learning fast.” 

Again he threw back his huge white 
head and laughed, but this time with the 
sheer joy of battle. Suddenly I realized 
the truth of what he said. The real war— 
no mere sport of princelings, but human- 
ity's strife for progress and welfare, the 
war for the liberation of happiness—was 
here. I was at the front. This room, 
piled high with books and apparatus, was 
the world's military headquarters in the 
only war worth waging, and before me sat 
the world's acknowledged leader, the de- 
termined and unconquerable genius who 
so often had pressed Nature's obstinate 
resistance from stronghold to stronghold, 
and finally to unconditional surrender. 
Compared with the campaign he had 
waged those of Casar and Frederick 


seemed the idle, tiring play of boys. 
Beside his victories, those of Hannibal 
and Napoleon seemed insignificant. 


EDISON looked his part, every inch a 
war-time warrior and no lay figure on 
dress parade—unshaven, disheveled,dusty, 
his blue serge suit bagging about him and 
wrinkled like seersucker, his white hair 
was unkempt and his face pallid. He 
looked as though he had not slept for a 
week. When he shook hands with me, 
his hand was cold as a fish, though it was 
a roasting day in mid-August. But under 
their heavy lids his blue eyes shone and 
sparkled. All the blood in his body was 
in his brain: he was thinking, thinking, 
thinking, ceaselessly driving all his energy 
into a siege that must be short, sharp, and 
final. 

For a crucial battle was on, an unex- 
pected, sudden encounter that threatened 
the life of one of his greatest industries. 
We hear so much of Edison the inventor 
that we forget Edison the manufacturer; 
yet he is one of the greatest manufacturers 
in America, incorporated in more than a 
dozen different industrial companies with 
factories at many places. About his own 
laboratory at West Orange are clustered 
immense factories where he makes storage 
batteries with which he is revolutionizing 
transportation day by day; photograph 
films for moving pictures; phonographs 
and phonograph records, these last bein 
of a new and highly improved kind. An 
it was the Edison disk phonograph 
record that was threatened by the stop- 
page of European imports. 


SOME time ago Edison undertook the 
perfection of the phonograph. One of 
his greatest difficulties was with the 
elimination of the surface sound or scrape, 
caused by microscopic roughness on the 
surface of the disk. There were two 
peremptory conditions upon the manu- 
facture of his new records. ‘They must be 
made of a material smoother than glass 
(to get rid of the surface noise) and hard 
as steel (to withstand the wear of the 
reproducing needle), and get the overtones 
which give quality to music. 

He invented such a composition, proved 


it, and then—having already introduced 


improvements into the phonograph itself 
that brought it to practical perfection— 
began to manufacture and market his 
records. 

One of the ingredients in this composi- 
tion is carbolic acid. Perhaps I should 
say rather that carbolic acid is one of the 


essentials in its manufacture. For really 
I do not know what part it plays, the 
process is secret. I only know that the 
must have it; and they must have so muc 
of it that Edison ranks as the largest 
consumer of carbolic acid in this country. 
He gets away, month in and month out, 
with approximately a ton and a half of 
carbolic acid per day. 

He imports it from England and Ger- 
many, where it is derived directly from 
coal and shipped in crystals done up in 
metal drums. Carbolic acid is distinctly 
one of the things about which we are hear- 
ing so much blue talk nowadays, that 
“can’t be made in this country.” Our 
coal has all been tested, Mr. Medos: 
croft tells me, and appears to be deficient 
in the elements that produce it. So we 
have been importing our supply from 
abroad, as we do with many other heavy 
chemicals. 


DISON, then, had been getting in enor- 

mous supplies of English carbolic acid 
to feed the maw of his ravenous record 
factory, when suddenly the war broke out 
and the English Government clapped on 
an embargo, leaving him high and dry. 
There was no longer a handful of carbolic 
acid to be had from abroad for love or 
money. They need it all over there for 
the manufacture of explosives: not be- 
lieving, as many of us in America do, that 
one phonograph record is worth more 
than all the war materials manufactured 
since the first ounce of handmade gun- 
powder blew the monk Schwarz’s pestle 
through the ceiling. 

What was he to do? The frst thing, 
obviously, might have been to give 
out a desponding interview to the news- 
papers all about the “paralysis of Ameri- 
can industry,” and how he would be forced 
to shut down and throw men out cf em- 
ployment, and what hard times we were 
going to have this winter, and as much 
more to the same effect as he could think 
orau probably know the line pretty 
well. . 

But Thomas A. somehow isn’t built 
that way. That kind of talk is foreign to 
him. He isa first-class fighting man. He 
has the notion that a leader’s business 
is to lead. If a man is an acknowledged 
captain of industry Edison thinks there 
is something up to him besides taking 
profits, lobbying, and keeping the white 
flag handy. The old fine conception of 
noblesse oblige isn't dead yet, not with 
Edison. 

Well, then, since our coal wouldn't do 


as 
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for the direct manufacture of carbolic 
acid, the thing was to find some other 
way of making it. Could it be made 
synthetically? Oh, yes, of course. So 
can diamonds. But nothing much had 
ever been done about it. There were 
several processes for synthetic carbolic 
acid, but apparently they were just to 
show that ıt could be done. None of 
them had ever been developed: in fact, 
no synthetic carbolic acid had ever been 
made in this country. As for making 
it on a commercial scale, such a thing 
had never been thought of, because, it 
"isn't possible to compete with the 
foreign product." Such was the report 
brought in by Edison's experts, as being 
the unanimous consensus of carbolic-acid- 
using Ámericans. 

“Just so,” said Edison. ‘We'll see 
about it.” 


HE SPENT the next three days and 
nights, looking up and examining the 
different known processes of making syn- 
thetic carbolic acid. There are some half 
dozen of them. He narrowed these down 
to one or two, took them into his labora- 
tory and did some experimenting. Finally, 
at the end of the third day, he had fixed 
on a certain one, known as the sulphonic 
acid process, as most satisfactory. 

* Give me an outline of it," I asked. 

* Never mind," said he. "Any chemist 
will know what it is, and other people 
won't care." 

This was early in August. Three days, 
as I say, were consumed in strategy, in 
laying the plan of campaign. It was 
decided by the master-mind that the 
enemy's stronghold was pregnable by the 
sulphonic acid route. 

The best thing was to organize the cam- 
paign. A plant had to be put in. There 
were no precedents—remember that noth- 
ing of the sort had ever been attempted 
before. The plant must be put up on a 
commercial scale, able to produce Edison's 
quota of a ton and a half per day; it must 
be put up fast and put up perfect. The 
supply was running too short to afford 
mistakes and changes. 

So he consulted manufacturing chem- 
ists. Would they undertake the job, 
working by his plans and specifications? 


If so, how long before they would begin 
delivering the goods? 

“ Yes, —six months," said опе. *Six— 
eight—nine months," said others. 

“*H’m,” said Edison, “those boys must 
think we're on a peace footing here. I'll 
build that plant myself." 

He detailed forty men, draftsmen and 
chemists; told them what he wanted; 
divided them into three eight-hour shifts; 
and gave the command to start. 


HEY worked twenty-four hours a day 

for a week; and he with them. He 
lived in his laboratory—nothing new for 
him, he has often done it before. His 
meals were sent in, and heate them when 
he got around to it. I happened to be 
in the laboratory one day when he came 
in to lunch—half past two, and a little 
cold toast and some tea. The standard 
British ration looked like Delmonico's 
best by comparison. He has a couch in an 
alcove off the laboratory with a quilt 
which has seen service, and shows it, and 
here he would stretch out and sleep for an 
hour or so, as he could make the time. 
As the draftsmen and chemists progressed 
with the plans, they would bring them to 
him piecemeal. He canvassed every 
detail with lightning rapidity, considered 
everything, tested everything, and brought 
it into conformity with the prearranged 
design that he carried in his mind. “Make 
it so,” he would say, like Nicholas I of 
Russia to his railway experts. And they 
made it so. 

In a week—one hundred and sixty- 
eight consecutive hours of work for forty 
men in three shifts, and Edison in one— 
the plans were finished. The campaign 
was fully organized; the supplies were 
ready; mobilization had been going on 
meanwhile at record speed,—better than 
Russian speed,—and the great siege began. 

Not far from Orange is Silver Lake, 
where Edison already has a great chemical 
factory. Space there was available, and 
the rank and file of his army went to work. 

The siege lasted— How long? Six 
months, nine months, remember, was the 
professional estimate of the other indus- 
trial commanders. Seventeen days, and 
the stronghold fell: On the eighteenth 
day after the plans were authorized the 


plant turned out seven hundred pounds 
of carbolic acid. (The plant is being run 
daily and before long will be turning out 
two thousand pounds a day.) 


I HAPPENED to visit the laboratory on 
this day, and suggested that I would 
like to go over the plant in order to impart 
an idea of the physical magnitude of the 
achievement. I was reminded of the 
effect produced on the workhouse officials 
by Oliver Twist’s innocent request. 

indly, but very firmly, I was given to 
understand that such a thing was utterly, 
unthinkably, and preposterously imprac- 
ticable and impossible. No war corre- 
spondents with the army, that was the 
invariable rule. It was the first day of 
investment, and not the remotest chance 
could be taken with anything that might 
prove a disturbing element to the army 
of occupation. ater, perhaps, much 
later, it was barely conceivable that I 
might look the field over, but not now— 
nor soon enough to do this article any 
service whatever. 

Photographs, then? There are none, 
no one had had any time to take photo- 
raphs or think of any. Again, perhaps, 
ater there will be some; but as I write 
I have not the faintest expectation of any 
illustrative material to aid the reader's 
imagination. 

But, once more, it is a war situation. 


OWEVER, the facts are clear and 
they are as follows: 

Three days after England's embargo on 
a material that “cannot be made in this 
country," Edison had determined a pro- 
cess for making it synthetically—a brand- 
new departure in commercial chemistry. 

Within the next week his plans for a 
manufacturing plant were complete and 
his mobilization effected. 

Seventeen days afterward his plant de- 
livered its first day’s output of product— 
which other chemists assured him would 
take at least six months. 

Finally, his product is delivered at a 
cost which warrants his operating here- 
after, when the “foreign product” begins 
to come in again. It is no tempora 
measure—he is in the carbolic acid busi- 
ness to stay, as long as he needs it. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 


E WANT to print more articles 
like this, as much better as 
you will allow us information 
We want to record more 
achievements like this, done in the 


to make them. 


splendid spirit of '76. We want to hold 
up to admiration and encouragement 
the wonderful examples of resourceful- 
ness and enterprise that are sure to 
emerge from this unexampled situation, 
so fraught with marvelous possibilities 
for American industry. 


We don't want your trade secrets. 
This article itself shows how far we are 
content to waive our ordinary standards 
of reporting. We want to bulletin the 
progress of industry under these extra- 
ordinary conditions, and are satisfied 
with the basic facts. 
what our commercial strategists are 
actually accomplishing under war-time 
stress we will be ourselves making an un- 
precedented approach toward this mag- 


If we can show 


azine's idea of helpfulness and service. 
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“This European war came along to put us to it, and 
teach us to depend on ourselves. I'm learning how" 


Friends of David Grayson 


HEN we are about to run 

a new serial it is usually 

sufficient to make simply a 

formal announcement. But 
a new David Grayson serial seems 
somehow such a personal thing and 
the name “David Grayson” brings 
up so many intimate associations 
that just an ordinary announcement 
seems altogether inadequate. 

It was in the summer of 1906, just 
after a number of us had taken over 
THE American MAGA- 
ZINE, and in those first 
days when it seemed like 
both a wild adventure 
and a very serious under- 
taking, that there came 
to us the first of the 
“Adventures in Content- 
ment.” It was like 
having something sent 
from heaven. But 
little did we dream that 
those two or three 
sketches were the fore- 
runner of three good- 
sized books. With them 
all readers of THE AMER- 
ICAN MAGAZINE are, of 
course, familiar: “Ad- 
ventures in Content- 
ment," "Adventures in 
Friendship" and “The 
Friendly Road." The 
Adventures that made 
up these three books have 
appeared in the magazine off and on 
since 1906. There has been more 
than a year at a time when we have 
had no Grayson in the magazine, but 
never in all these eight years has there 
been a week without our receiving 
friendly letters written to David Grayson. 

And such letters! We have per- 
mission to publish a few. This one 
from a far-distant Canadian farmer 
expresses the genuine friendliness char- 
acteristic of so many letters: 


Dear Friend David: 

I just wish to tell you how much 
your articles help, and how I wish 
you could just happen along some 
day with the tin whistle; if you were 
here this morning to hear the prairie 
chickens and the grouse calling one 
another, making continuous melody. 

I am a farmer, came here thirty 
years ago, and pitched my tent 
twenty-four miles from a house; 
have had many ups and downs. 

May God bless and keep you. You 
are preaching the true gospel. 


David Grayson has had hundreds 


of invitations to visit—this one comes 
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Good News! 


from a newspaper man who lives in 


Columbus, Ohio: 


I have just finished your ‘‘Adven- 
tures in Contentment” and ‘‘Adven- 
tures in Friendship." So now I want 
to tell you what pleasure they have 
brought to my family and me. 

Over my desk I have placed these 
quotations: 


*When I feel like finding fault I 
always begin with myself and then 
I never get any farther.” 


David Grayson's 


first Novel 


"HEMPFIELD" 


begins 
Next Month 


ча, 


“It’s a good thing when a man 
knows what he pretends to know.”’ 


A newspaper man is tempted so 
often to find fault and he sees so 
many persons who are merely sham- 
ming, that these quotations seem 
especially applicable to him. 

I am a David and I have a little 
daughter, and a mother, Harriet, so 
your names as well as your stories 
hit close to home. 

The other night I remarked at the 
supper table, "I believe I will write 
to David Grayson and tell him how 
much we have enjoyed his books." 

“Does David Grayson live in Colum- 
bus?" my little daughter, aged four, 
asked. 

“I don't know where he lives," I 
replied. 

“Then how can you write to him?” 
she asked. 

That'sit. Ido not know your name 
and I don’t know where you live, 
but I should like to stroll up to your 
door, and, someday, when I get my 
country home, I should be glad to 
see you tramping along the Open 
Road that leads to our doors and our 
hearts. 


And along with this friendliness 
many express a feeling of gratefulness 
for the help that David Grayson has 
been to them. There have been 
scores of letters from ministers. Here- 
with is one from a Universalist min- 
ister in Massachusetts: 


My dear Mr. Grayson: 

You dear, delightful old cuss, or 
young one, or whoever you are, I 
discovered you six years ago, and how 
many copies of your books I have 
given for Christmas pres- 
ents I cannot say. No 
writer of our time has 
got at thesoul of our com- 
mon humanity as you 
have. I think you have 
already ‘‘arrived’’andim- 
mortality is yours. Who 
are you? Why do you 
hide so? Ido not mean, 
of course, that you are 
really hidden, because 
I accept your books as 
revelation of yourself. 

Anyway, thank you and 
keep at it. 


And another one from 
a minister in Atlanta, 
Georgia: 


I cannot hold in any 
longer. Iam so much 
your debtor, it; is not 
fair for me to be silent. 
I have read all your sto- 
ries in THE AMERICAN for 
several years — ‘‘Adven- 
tures in Contentment!” Yes, sir; they 
have gripped me and charmed me 
and inspired me. My, me! but Cicero 
would have rejoiced in such a man as 
your stories reveal you tobe. Perhaps 
it has not occurred to you that you 
were giving us a vision of yourself. But 
you have. God bless you! You have 
been a blessing to me. Your last 
story of ‘‘The Friendly Road" will put 
courage into many a preacher, I dare 
Say. Your clean visioning, your phi- 
losophy, your keen insight in human 
character, your love for nature, your 
sweetness and faith in God—all these 
shine out in your stories. Go on, 
Brother; you've got a high pulpit 
and a vast audience. 


A college professor in Michigan 
brings out a rather unusual point in 
connection with Grayson, how he 
could be of great help in teaching 
students to write. He says: 


I have found Mr. Grayson’s articles 
very helpful in my composition work. 
Many students think they must 
have some very extraordinary story 
to tell if they are to put it on paper. 
David Grayson’s example shows them 


that every experience is great if one 
has a large conception of it, and 
every event is interesting if it is told 
sympathetically. I should like, if I 
had my way, to use one of Mr. Gray- 
son’s books for a regular class text- 
book for agricultural students. I 
think that if the agricultural student 
can get David Grayson’s point of view 
he will be well started on the road 
to a liberal education. 


A fellow writer finds himself a 
kindred spirit of David Grayson: 


Dear David Grayson: 

A few weeks ago I received a letter 
from our mutual friend, Gene Strat- 
ton Porter, in which she informed 
me that she had just placed some of 
my books with others by David Gray- 
son and John Muir on a convenient 
shelf for winter reading. 

I have always felt a strange kinship 
with David. He seems to be someone 
whom I have known intimately some- 
where, and this note from Mrs. 
Porter has confirmed my previous 
friendship for him. 

I often find myself thinking as 
I follow his footsteps along the 
“Friendly Road," that we see earth 
and heaven through the same eyes. 
I also often wish that he might come 
swinging along the great White Road, 
the straight road with its hurrying 


wise, 


The Childless Woman 


By T. G. Atkinson 


d uis women spun their lives out, neighbor- 


Both good to look on, fair of form and face; 
And each found favor in a good man's eyes, 
And went to rule his fortunes and his place. 


To one there came the gift of motherhood, 

But all her heart was barren and unblest, 
With no soft wings to spread above her brood, 
No mother-songs to lull them in the nest. 


The other, ever childless, lived and moved 
Among a world of babies fancy-kissed: 
Child-hunger at her mother-heart, she loved 
All children for the sake of those she missed. 


Two Poems About Woman 


humanity, and stop for an idle hour 
at the broad elm-haunted street, 
and take on another pedestrian with 
a knapsack and stout stick. Then I 
remember with a start that my own 
tramping days are over, and there 
is never again the dusty gray road 
ahead for me (except in memory). 

But for thirteen years my skies 
were as blue, and my fields as green 
as his, and then the cover shut down. 

Lucky for me that all the out-of- 
doors of these first thirteen years was 
locked up inside, otherwise I should 
have been ‘‘beggared’’ indeed. 

That was thirty years ago, but I 
can still go digging in that soil with 
the trowel that never rusts, and turn 
up things, bits of sky and meadow, 
bird-songs and star-shimmer, which 
make yesterday of these three de- 
cades. 

I thank you most sincerely for 
the little books which make simple 
things beautiful and great, and for 
that religion of the out-of-doors 
that makes all men brothers. 


This letter from a post-office clerk 
gives an idea of how many David 
Graysons there are all over the 
country. Thousands of them that 
could not get out into the open have 
been able to travel with David Gray- 
son through the books: 


Two Poems About Woman 


hill, 


The Modern Woman 
to Her Lover 


By Margaret Widdemer 


I SHALL not lie to you any more, 
Flatter or fawn to attain my end, 

I am what never has been before, 
Woman—and Friend— 


I shall be strong as a man is strong, 
I shall be fair as a man is fair, 

Hand in locked hand we shall pass along 
In a purer air... . 


I shall not drag on your bridle-rein, 
Knee touching knee we shall ride the 


I shall not lie to you ever again. . . . 
Will you love me still? 
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I am a post-office clerk with a large 
family and an exacting job; out- 
wardly as humdrum a person as you 
could meet. 

But!—every summer on my vaca- 
tion I put my knapsack on my back 
and my little daughter takes hers, 
and away over hill and dale wherever 
the ‘‘friendly road" leads, twenty- 
five or thirty miles a day, for a couple 
of weeks. We roughly block out our 
route, but often change it on the spur 
of the moment for slight reasons. 
So long as the unknown is around 
the next corner, any road serves. 

Often on a Sunday or holiday we 
strike out for all day, taking the 
train home from wherever we hap- 
pen to end. But I do not need to 
tell you why I do it and like it. You 
know. А 


David Grayson's first long narra- 
tive of his adventures, which he calls 
“Hempheld,” begins in the next num- 
ber. The story is autobiographical in 
form, just as is everything else David 
Grayson haswritten. All the qualities 
that you have loved in his Adventures 
are here in the novel, in even more 
beautiful and mellow form. It will 
be illustrated by Fogarty, whose de- 
lightful pen-and-inks have been a 
feature of everything Grayson has 
written. 


The Militancy of Evalina 


By Frances R. Sterrett 


Henry stiffened involuntarily and watched her out of the tail of his eye 


VALINA, it was her husband’s 

proud boast, was all heart. And 

they had been married five years! 

Which only goes to prove the 
truth of an old saying of our grandmoth- 
ers that some men are blind in one eye and 
cannot see out of the other. 

Henry Squyers had no conception of 
his blindness the evening he looked up 
from his paper. 

“Hello,” he said, “the English mili- 
tants are trying' to blow up the Abbey!" 

“Not Westminster?" Evalina swung 
around from her desk in shocked dismay. 
“How awful! Where will they stop? I 
should think the Government would do 
something. Isn’t it awful, Henry!” 

“It’s awful that the Government hasn't 
done something—given them what the 
want,” Henry answered absently, his 
thoughts on another news item. 

“Given them what they want!” Eva- 
lina had a second shock. ‘‘Surely you 
don’t believe in militancy, Henry?” She 
was so sure he didn’t that she laughed. 

Henry did not laugh. His face was as 
grave as a deacon’s as he looked at her. 
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“You bet I do! People don’t get what 
they want in this world just by asking 
for it. You have to fight. And if you 
annoy a person long enough you'll get 
what you ask for in the end. These 
Englishwomen have courage. It takes 
nerve to go on a hunger strike for a vote. 
Why, I know American men—” 

“Yes, but, Henry, to blow up West- 
minster!" interrupted Evalina, who at 
that moment was not interested in Ameri- 
can men and their votes. 

“The big things have to be paid for by 
a big bill, my dear. And I reckon the 
emancipation of women is one of the big 
things. All revolutions destroy property, 
but the world moves along better and 
faster for the revolutions. I don’t suppose 
you can understand. You don’t bother 

our darling head about such things. You 
belong to the women who are all heart.” 
And then he smiled pleasantly and ad- 
miringly at his wife, for the all-heart 
woman was the one who was exactly to 
his taste. 

That night Evalina was sure she did 
not close her eyes, although Henry en- 
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oyed his usual calm repose. “All heart,” 
Eval would murmur at intervals. “All 
heart." And the words detached that 
way do not seem to make much sense, 
but they showed beyond a doubt that 
Evalina had a brain as well as a heart. 

She followed Henry into the hall the 
next morning after breakfast and watched 
him fold the morning paper and stuff it 
into his pocket to read on the way down- 
town, as so many husbands do. 

* Will you let me have some money this 
ر‎ Henry?” Evalina blurted sud- 

enly. 

“Money?” Henry frowned, and the 
frown reminded Evalina that only the 
day before yesterday she had asked for 
money, also. “How much?” 

“T shall need about fifteen dollars,” she 
confessed miserably and with heightened 
color. “I must have a pair of shoes and 
Lena wants a new wash boiler and some 
dish-towels and your mother's birthday 
is next week. Oh, Henry,” she broke her 
shopping list in two to say fervently, “1 
do wish you would give me a regular 
allowance. You have no idea how it 
pene me to ask for money every few 

ays. 

enry shrugged his shoulders impa- 
tiently. He had heard that before— 
many times. “Have I ever refused you?” 
he demanded, his frown grown into a 
full-sized scowl. 

"Never," Evalina said honestly, but 
she spoiled his triumph by adding, “in 
words. I don’t know another woman who 
hasn't an allowance nor another man 
who isn’t glad to give his wife one. It's 
so old-fashioned and unprogressive and 
extravagant. I could manage a lot better 
оп a regular sum. You'd see it would 
save in the end." 

* But I don't believe in allowances for 
women,” Henry said сигу. “My mother 
never had one. Don't I give you what 
you ask for? I don't see the difference." 


T WAS not Evalina's big heart which 

made her cry hotly, “Well, there is a 
difference! And I tell you right here and 
now, Henry Squyers, that I am going to 
have a fair share of your money. And 
you needn't call it an allowance, either. 
It's a salary that I earn and that you 
have cheated me out of all these years. 
Marriage is a partnership. I'd like to 
know what you'd say if your partner 
treated you as you treat me; if you had 
to ask for money every time you wanted 
to buy a postage stamp or pay car fare! 


It isn't right! It isn't fair! 
And I'm not going to stand it 
another day!” 

Henry laughed softly. Anger 
deepened the color in Evalina’s 
cheeks and brightened her 
eyes. He thought he had 
never seen her look prettier; 
but he only laughed and pulled 
out his watch. 

“T’m ten minutes late," he 
said irrelevantly and some- 
what hurriedly. “I must run. 
Good-by, sweetheart.” And 
he inclined his head in her 
direction; but as Evalina stood 
as stiff as the stiffest poker he 
had to take three steps before 
he could kiss her, and he went 
away at last a trifle impatient. 


S OMEN are the dick- 
ens!” he told the 
bright and sunny morning as 
he went down the steps; but 
he got no further in his ex- 
ression of his views on the 
femininé nature, for Gregory 
Loomis came along in his 
machine and picked him up. 
For the next eight hours or so 
Henry's thoughts were on lum- 
ber and not at all on women. 
He sold more lumber than 
usual and came home in a very good 
humor indeed. Evalina was busy and he 
did not see her until the maid called them 
to dinner. Henry was hungry and the 
appetizing odor of the soup made him 
realize that it was his favorite; he tasted 
it appreciatively. Good old Evalina to 
remember a man's favorite! Before he 
could take a second spoonful Evalina 
leaned forward and put a heaping table- 
spoonful of sugar into his plate. 

“A wife should have a fair share of her 
husband's salary," she said in a voice she 
meant to be very firm and defiant but 
only succeeded in making timid and 
wavering. 

“Evalina!” exclaimed Henry, and he 
stared at her as if he thought she was 
crazy instead of rebellious. When Lena 
returned he asked for a second plate of 
soup. Lena told him there was no more, 
and he had to sit and watch Evalina 
slowly swallow her portion of his favorite 
soup while he went without. He eyed 
the roast apprehensively, and bolted his 
meat and vegetables with an eye on Eva- 


Evalina caught up a big paper knife, an 
inlaid dagger, and came toward him 


lina as if afraid that she might snatch 
them from him. But Evalina satisfied 
herself with salting his coffee generously, 
and when he pushed back his chair im- 
patiently and left the room she finished 
her dinner with the tears rolling down her 
cheeks. Evalina really did have too much 
heart to enjoy militancy. 

When she went into the library Henry 
was seated in his own big easy chair 
beside the droplight. He was far too 
comfortable, when there were wrongs to 
be righted, and Evalina artfully upset the 
big vase which held half a doin long- 
stemmed roses. The water poured over 
his shoulder, and he jumped up, indignant 
and exasperated. 

“Evalina!” he shouted. 

"A wife"—Evalina tried to speak 
calmly—*' should have a fair share of her 
husband's salary." 

And when he went up-stairs to put on 
dry things she went to the piano and 
played the ‘‘Marseillaise,” a delicate 
touch which was rather wasted, for Henry 
had little ear for music. 


Although nothing more happened that 
evening Hane was uneasy. He did 
not know what Evalina would do next, 
and he would not discuss her grievance. 
Henry was not in favor of even recog- 
nizing domestic claims. “The least said 
the soonest mended," was his motto as 
well as one of Ben Franklin's, and he 
lived up to it at home. 

The next morning he could not find his 
handkerchiefs nor his collars. In the 
places where they should have been were 
neatly inscribed statements: “А wife 
should have a fair share of her husband's 
salary." Henry swore as he tore them 
in two, and he made a pretty mess of his 
usually orderly chiffonier before he found 
the collars where his hose should have 
been; and the handkerchiefs were in his 
shoe bag. It was just a lucky fluke that 
he found them at all. 


you can imagine that he was not ina 

pleasant frame of mind when he began 
to shave, his clothes in a neat pile where he 
could keep an eye on them. Just when 
he had his face well lathered a small 
hammer floated between him and his 
mirror. 

“A wife should have a fair share of her 
husband’s salary,” a strangled voice, 
which he scarcely recognized as Evalina’s, 
exclaimed, and the shaving mirror was 
shattered into useless pieces. 

Henry caught Evalina’s arm and shook 
her. He was so angry that he would have 
liked to slap her. “Evalina!” he cried. 
“Are you crazy?” One half of his face 
was a black frown while the lower half 
was a frothy white. 

The contrast made Evalina giggle hys- 
terically. Henry swore again. She had 
made Ый cut himself and the blood 
colored the lather on his chin. Usually 
Evalina was most sympathetic with his 
wounds, but now she turned and went 
out humming “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” and swinging the hammer carelessly. 

Several times de day Henry found his 
thoughts turning from lumber to Evalina. 
What was the matter with her? And 
what would she next do to annoy him? 
He wouldn't stand for much more of it. 
No, sir! A husband has a right to say 
what he will or will not give his wife. 
He wouldn't be influenced and he wouldn't 
be coerced. No! Evalina would find that 
she could go too far, very much too far. 

They were to dine out that evening, 
and when Henry thrust his legs into his 
dress trousers he found that their légs had 
been tightly sewed together. ith a 
black frown and a pair of scissors he man- 
aged to separate them without any serious 
damage to himself or the trousers, and a 
card dropped out. “А wife should have 
a fair share of her husband’s salary,” 
he read mechanically, and swore again. 
Henry was really acquiring very bad 
habits. He had half a mind to tell Eva- 
lina she could go to the old dinner alone, 
as he picked up his coat and put his arm 
into a sleeve to find that it had been 
closed at the cuff. It was irritating. 

“Salary!” he snarled as with his frown 
and his scissors he ripped some more. 
“A woman who will stoop to such petty 
means to gain her ends isn’t to be trusted 
with a ten-cent piece. I think I see my- 
self giving in to her.” 

His face was a sorry contrast to Eva- 
lina’s when he came down-stairs, for 
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Evalina was radiant. Henry was too 
indignant to admire her and he never told 
her, as he usually did, that he was proud 
of her and that she was exactly to his 
taste. It wasn't true and he wasn't going 
to lie. Instead, he grunted something 
unpleasant and incoherent and ran his 
fingers up the cuffs of his overcoat before 
he slipped it on. He would take no more 
chances. 


І! WAS really Fate—although Henry 

blamed Evalina—that gave him as a 
dinner partner a woman who had done 
reform work the length and breadth of 
the United States, and having stirred up 
matters in the industrial world she was 
now yearning to try her hand on woman 
in the home. She expressed herself very 
plainly on the subject of the rights and 
wrongs of wives. “Slaves,” she called 
them. 

“There are men,” she said with a bril- 
liant smile as though even she could not 
imagine that there really were, “who 
refuse to give their wives a fair share of 
their incomes." The fork dropped from 
Henry's fingers and he sent an angry 
glance at Evalina. “You would scarcely 
believe it. No intelligent man would 
believe it. But I assure you, Mr. Squyers, 
that it is true. There are men who have 
not advanced a step, who are still in the 
Dark Ages. It is not necessary to go into 
our arguments with you. You are far too 
intelligent and modern to deny that a 
man's most helpful and natural partner 


is his wife and that she is entitled to a 
fair share of his salary. Someday the law 
will give it to her." 

Henry Squyers had been well brought 
up, so he did not throw his glass of water 
at his dinner partner. But he would have 
liked to. He would not allow her to con- 
sider him unintelligent nor a remnant of 
the Dark Ages by stating his own views 
and becoming involved in an argument. 
* An argument with a woman leads you 
nowhere," he generally said with a scorn- 
ful chuckle; and he thought it now as he 
let Mrs. Ensign have the conversation to 
herself. It was all worse than boresome 
and Henry was the first man on his feet 
when his hostess gave the signal. He was 
the last man to return to the drawing- 
room, where he deliberately chose the 
flufhest-haired, most babyish-faced woman 
he could see. He wanted some pleasant 
conversation, to hear something flattering 
after being told that he was an ignorant 
remnant. He could scarcely believe his 
ears when they told him that the babyish 
red mouth was saying softly: 

“Isn't it wonderful how rapidly women 
are coming into their rights, Mr. Squy- 
ers?" 


RTUNATELY, at that moment his 

host drafted Henry to a bridge table, 
and by remaining there, where nothing 
was mentioned but hearts and diamonds, 
unless it was spades or clubs, Henry was 
saved any further conversation on the 
feminist movement, and as he made a 


*'Isn't it wonderful how rapidly women аге 
coming into their rights, Mr. Squyers?’’ 


most excellent score some of his good 
humor returned to him. 

Indeed, he rather forgot the feminist 
movement until he slipped into bed and 
found sand sprinkled between the sheets. 
When he dressed the next morning there 
were two tacks in one shoe and three in 
the other. There was a folded paper in 
each, also, but Henry did not unfold 
them. There was no need. He could 
have repeated their message backward. 
He muttered instead that he was at the 
end of his patience, he wouldn't stand 
much more of this, as he went down- 
stairs to find Evalina straightening up the 
library. 

Breakfast was not ready, of course: 
when a woman had a reform bug buzzing 
in her head household matters always 
went to the dogs. He took the morning 

aper and sat down grumpily to read it. 
Buc first he looked at his watch very 
ostentatiously, to let Evalina know that 
he knew breakfast was late. 

Evalina caught up a big paper knife, an 
inlaid dagger, and came toward him. 
Henry stiffened involuntarily and watched 
her out of the tail of his eye. There was 
something stealthy in her approach, some- 
thing that made him sit there and wait. 
He couldn't have moved a muscle. But 
surely she was not going to stab him! 
He held his breath as she drew nearer. 
The hand which held the knife hovered 
over his shoulder and then, with one quick 
downward movement tore the newspaper 
from the top of the page to the bottom. 

"A wife," chanted Evalina, “should 
have a fair share of her husband's salary !" 

“Evalina!” He sprang to his feet. He 
could scarcely speak. Passion choked 
him. “You are crazy!" he managed to 
stammer gaspingly. “I give you fair 
warning I shall stand no more of this. I 
shall leave the house until you can behave 
like a rational being." 

“Give me the rights of a rational being 
if you want me to behave like one," she 
promised shrilly. 

“Rights!” he snorted. “Your rights 
are what I choose to give you.” 

“You choose!—You choose!" Now it 
was her turn to be choked too much for 
speech. 

They stood staring at each other, and 
words might have been as sharp and as hot 
as glances if Lena had not announced 
breakfast. When Henry tasted his cereal 
and found the cream sour he pushed back 
his chair. 

“This is the last straw! Either you 
promise me to stop this crazy horseplay 
or I leave.” 

Evalina sprang from her chair. **If you 
leave,” she panted, “I will go on a hunger 
strike!" 

“Starve if you want to," he hurled at 
her, and left the room and the house. 


BEFORE he left the office that after- 
noon he was called to the telephone, 
and Evalina told him that she was on a 
hunger strike and would not touch a 
mouthful of food until he returned home. 
He dropped the receiver and went back 
to his desk. At that moment he did not 
care if Evalina starved. He would not 
go home; she should see that he meant 
what he said—and he didn't go home. 
A telegram was on his desk in the 
morning, and when he tore it open he 
read that Evalina was on a hunger strike. 
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Every time the postman came he brought 
word that Evalina was still on strike. 
At two o'clock the telephone informed 
Henry that Evalina had had no luncheon, 
and as Henry had had a very good one he 
thought that she deserved to go hungry 
if she hadn’t sense enough to eat. He 
had a very good dinner, also, at his favor- 
ite café. That is, he ordered a good 
dinner—but in the midst of it he suddenly 
visualized Evalina on a hunger strike, 
and he pushed his plate away. He walked 
by his home an hour later, and early as 
it was the house was black from cornice 
to foundation. He had a strong desire to 
slip in and see what Evalina was up to, 
but he killed it. Evalina must learn her 
lesson. A husband has rights, they have 
been his for centuries, and if they are 
not recognized they must be enforced. 
Then, perhaps, he might talk to Evalina 
about an allowance. He couldn’t say, he 
might, but now— He went on down the 
street. 

A blue-coated messenger boy brought 
him word the next morning that Evalina 
had had no breakfast. Henry himself 
had no luncheon. He found it impossible 
to eat when he thought of Evalina, and he 
could not keep her out of his thoughts. 
She seemed very young, very pretty and 
very helpless, all heart, as she invaded his 
thoughts. 

The middle of the afternoon brought 
his mother-in-law. 

“Henry,” —Mrs. Jameson was not one 
to mince matters,— ' what is the trouble 
between you and Evalina?" 

“That, Mother Jameson," Henry told 
her in his proudest and haughtiest man- 
ner, “is Evalina's and my affair.” 

“It is mine also"—she was as unwa- 
vering and as unabashed as Plymouth 
Rock—“ when it is a question of Evalina's 
health. Do you know that she has not 
taken a mouthful of food for two days? 
Lena cooks the most tempting dishes, but 
Evalina will not taste them. This morn- 
ing Lena was frightened and sent for me, 
but I could do nothing with Evalina. 
She has not taken a drink of water, and 
I tell you frankly, Henry, that I'm fright- 
ened, too. She wouldn't tell me what the 
trouble is and so I came to you." 

“I am sorry, Mother Jameson,"— 
Henry's manner was not quite so proud 
and distant as he thought of Evalina 
refusing Lena's tempting dishes, he 
knew how tempting they could be,— 
“but I cannot tell you.” 

“Will not, you mean!" Mother Jame- 
son was indignant and scornful. “Well, 
I shall go back to Evalina and if she will 
not tell me I shall go on a hunger strike, 
too, right there beside her. I shall not 
touch a mouthful of food until I know 
what the trouble 15. I wouldn't interfere 
in an ordinary quarrel, I never have in all 
these years; you have to admit that, 
Henry; but when Evalina is starving her- 
self I shall not sit calmly by and do 
nothing. I shall go on a hunger strike; if 
Evalina starves I shall starve, unless you 
and Evalina stop quarreling or tell me 
what the trouble is." 

She waited, but Henry had no idea of 
telling her what the trouble was. He 
would have been ashamed to. It sud- 
denly seemed very small and ignoble, 
although after Mrs. Jameson had gone 
indignantly away his own anger and 
impatience returned to him in a greater 


degree. He remained angry until half- 
ast four o'clock, when some sudden quirk 
in his brain showed him Evalina and Mrs. 
Jameson side by side, waving away Lena's 
tempting dishes and starving to death. 
They were stubborn enough just to starve 
themselves. He could not be responsible 
for the death of two women, even if the 
were silly and stubborn. He groaned. lt 
wasn't his fault. It was Evalina's fault. 
She hadn't any business to take every 
word he said as literal, and she hadn't 
any business to want an allowance. It 
wasn't his fault, he assured the closet as 
he took his hat and coat and went out. 


H5 house was very quiet as he let 
himself in. There was something 
disturbing, almost menacing, in the still- 
nes. Henry caught his Бак. But 
surely it would take more than two days 
to starve as healthy a young woman as 
Evalina had always been. And Mrs. 
Jameson! She hadn’t really begun to 
starve yet. 

He went softly up the stairs, his heart 
thumping unpleasantly. He wasn’t at 
all sure what he would find and he almost 
shouted with relief when he saw Evalina 
on the couch in her room. She was 
asleep, and her face was pale where it had 
been so rosy. There were blue shadows 
under her eyes and—it wasn’t imagina- 
tion—she was thinner. 
What a helpless little 
creature she was. All 
heart, he thought re- 
proachfully, as he bent 
over her. 

Evalina's eyes opened 
slowly. She sat up with 
asuddenstartand pushed 
him from her. 

“I suppose you have 
come to forcibly feed 
me," she said rather un- 
steadily. 

It was the unsteadi- 
ness in her voice, the 
strong appeal of her help- 
lessness, that knocked 
Henry's determination 
into a cocked hat. He 
went down on his knees 
beside her. 

"Evalina,"—his arms 
were around her,—"I 
didn't suppose you cared 
so much. onest, I 
didn't. You shall have 
an allowance.” 

"Salary," corrected 
Evalina mechanically. 

“Salary,’’—Henry 
obediently accepted the 
correction, —‘‘if you 
want it.” 

Instead of putting her 
arms around his neck 
and telling him he was 
a generous old dear, 
Evalina burst into tears. 
“I don’t want it!” she 
sobbed. “You are only 
giving it to me because 
you don’t want me to 
starve to death. It’s— 
it’s your way of forcing 
me to eat. And Isha’n’t 
take it. And I sha'n't 
eat until you reall 
do think," she hicupped, 


“that a wife should have a fair share of her 
husband's salary." 

Whether Henry's opinions had actually 
changed or not, he never hesitated now. 
“Sure, I think so." And he added nobly,“A 
wife is the best partner a man can have, 
and she is entitled to a share of his income." 

Evalina pushed him away until she 
could look into his face. It seemed to 
Henry she was searching his heart and 
mind and soul, and he tried his best not 
to have anything in them that she would 
not wish to find. 

“Oh!” she wailed suddenly, “to think 
how I have annoyed you just for—for 
money. It makes me so ashamed. I 
sha'n't take и!” And she hid her face. 

“Tt wasn’t for money, it was for your 
rights,” he reminded her as he patted her 
shoulder. “I’m ashamed, ashamed that 
I didn’t know what it meant to you. To 
think that you would starve yourself!” 

“Oh,” —she pushed him from her again 
and looked at him with tragic eyes,—''do 

ou suppose Lena has any soup hot?" 

hen she threw her arms about his neck 
and rested her tear-wet cheek on his. 
“You don't know what it means to me, 
Henry, to have you admit so generously 
and voluntarily that I'm your really, 
truly partner." 

“Darling,’— Henry Squyers kissed 
Һег—* I'll see if Lena has any soup hot." 
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The New Attitude Toward The Theater 


E WROTE last month about 
the remarkable development of 
the motion pictures, a devel- 
opment toward longer film 
dramas, demanding more sustained at- 
tention and greater artistic skill of produc- 
tion; and we pointed out that this prob- 
ably means not only better movies, but 
in time a wider public for the true theater. 

It is interesting to turn again to the 
true theater, and to observe how, in the 
very decade which has marked the rise 
of the movies, there has also risen a wide- 
spread demand for better plays, and there 
has been a marked growth of interest in 
the practical playhouse among people who, 
a generation ago, would have considered it 
beneath their attention, save as an eve- 
ning’s pastime. 

Commenting editorially on the present 
writer’s article in the July issue of this 
magazine, wherein he discussed the season 
of 1913-14, and attributed certain of the 
faults of our rather superficial and frivo- 
lous drama to the fact that the managers 
produce with the Broadway public in 
mind, the New York “Evening Post” said: 


There is less force in his familiar contention 
that Broadway is responsible—unrepresenta- 
tive and un-American Broadway, which insists 
on cramming the plays it likes down the throats 
of the representative and wholly American 
theatergoer of the interior. It is not a satis- 
factory answer. If the rest of the country 
submits to Broadway it must be because it 
has no ideals and aspirations of its own. On 
the other hand, there is plenty of evidence to 
show that a play, in order to be produced on 
Broadway, is required to show qualities that 
will appeal to a nation-wide audience. 


The answer to the “Evening Post” is, 
of course, that for the touring play the 
Broadway endorsement is a business ne- 
cessity, and Broadway’s verdict is the 
first consideration. But the rest of the 
country has ideals and aspirations, none 
the less, and they are being even now 
put into concrete and practical form. In 
widely separated parts of the country our 
new attitude toward the theater is taking 
shape in action. Perhaps now, at the 
opening of a new season, is a fitting time 
to survey the field and describe various 
of these experiments under one head. 

It has been during the last decade, and 
especially during the last four or five 
years, that this truly remarkable change 
in the public attitude toward the theater 
came about. The change began, of 
course, with a comparatively small num- 
ber of people, widely scattered—college 
professors, critics, the more serious artists 
of the practical stage (both actors and 
dramatists), social workers, and the like. 
Gradually it has spread both outward and 
downward. It spread through the colleges 
most rapidly, perhaps. But it has reached 
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its largest expression, numerically, in the 
Drama League of America, with its 
thousands and thousands of members in 
over half the states of the Union. 


UST what is this new attitude toward 

the theater, or, at least, this attitude 
which is new for us? 

In the past, the theater in America has 
been entirely divorced from the public, 
who have taken no part whatever in its 
control or its performances, save in the 
passive róle of paying spectators. 

In other words, the theater has been 
solely a commercial enterprise, a private 
business, to furnish amusement to the 
public, at so much per head. The public 
had no more share in the conduct of this 
business than they have in the business 
of a department store. And the theater 
no more offered wares for sale when the 
managers believed the demand didn't 
warrant it, than the storekeeper does. 
The public were not even amateurs in the 
art of the theater, either. Hiring men and 
women to amuse them, they had no ex- 
perience of the art themselves, no critical 
attitude. Even the leaders among the 
public, the men and women of finer tastes 
with an appreciation of the sterility of an 
art which is entirely divorced from the 
lives of those who witness it, were quite 
helpless, because they, too, had nothing 
to say about the conduct of our play- 
houses, which came to be controlled by a 
group of speculators in New York City. 

The new attitude toward the theater 
is a protest against these conditions. 
The new attitude says, in effect: ‘‘ Public 
amusements are a public concern, not a 
matter solely for private exploitation. 
Dramatic art, rightly practiced, is one of 
the most powerful of all esthetic stimu- 
lants, and we, the public, should have 
some control over its practice. Further- 
more, the dramatic instinct is not the 
sole possession of a few ‘professionals.’ 
It is inherent in all of us. Just as no 
nation is really musical which hires all its 
music made for it, without any skill of its 
own in singing or playing, without any 
amateur enthusiasm for musical expres- 
sion, so no nation is dramatic which 
merely pays to be amused in the theater, 
without a practical understanding of 
dramatic art and a knowledge of and love 
for the theater which will cause it to 
demand the best things in the playhouse, 
and occasionally, at least, seriously to 
practice dramatic art itself. Therefore, 
the public should have more control of the 
theaters, and there should be more in- 
struction in'the drama as a serious branch 
of esthetics.” 

That is the new attitude toward the 
theater. And what has the result already 
been? 


Let us first glance at the colleges. 
Professor George P. Baker, of Har- 
vard, is a pioneer in the new attitude and 
already he has so far revolutionized the 
traditional academic attitude that he now 
conducts courses in practical playwriting 
both in Harvard and Radcliffe. 

Instead of studying the drama merely 
as the printed word of Shakespeare and 
the classics, ignoring completely the mod- 
ern practice of it in the theaters of the 
day (which is what vitally affects our 
lives, after all), Professor Baker has 
caused it to be studied, seriously and 
earnestly, for what it is—the most poten- 
tially powerful esthetic expression in the 
modern world. 

Not only that, but the plays his stu- 
dents write are staged and acted by the 
students themselves, and soon, indeed, 
Harvard hopes to have a small practical 
theater of its own, fully equipped for this 
dramatic practice. Students are already 
emerging from this “workshop” (as it is 
called) to take their places as professional 
men of the theater, —men educated, well 
trained, with ideals. Edward Sheldon, 
Frederick Ballard, and several’ others 
have put worthy and successful plays to 
their credit. Further, and perhaps quite 
as important, is to be counted the effect 
on countless students who remain ama- 
teurs, but amateurs with a better under- 
standing of the playhouse and new esti- 
mates of its importance and possibilities. 


OR is this work confined to Harvard. 

At Yale, Professor Phelps gives 
courses in the modern drama, and the 
Yale Dramatic Association annually pre- 
sents, over wide sections of the country, 
not the frivolous college burlesques of a 
former generation but real plays, classic 
and modern, most of them plays, too, 
which the professional stage never shows 
us. The Yale actors, also, are to have 
a theater of their own. At Columbia, 
Professor Brander Matthews has long 
labored for a better understanding of the 
importance of the practical theater. At 
Dartmouth, a year ago, a band of under- 
graduates organized into a. theatrical 
troupe, and began to put on plays (some, 
like Witter Bynner's interesting poetic 
drama, “The Little King,” never before 
produced), not only for the other under- 
graduates to see, but for the townspeople 
of Hanover, who have no theater of their 
own. Productions were made every 
month, and now the college has provided 
a stage for these performances. It is 
strictly amateur acting. It is a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the drama is a vital 
art to all of us, not simply something to 
be exploited for idle amusement, by bands 
of hired mimes. Dartmouth has taken 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Margaret Anglin 


In Sophocles’s ‘‘Antigone.’’ This was first put on at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Since then Miss Anglin has put on other Greek plays 
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л. "The Shepherd First Sees The Star" 


A scene from the Christmas pantomime given by ''The Little Theater Company” of Chi- 
cago, a company which is doing in Chicago what the Toy Theater is doing for Boston 
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THE COLORS 


From the Chicago Tribune 


WRECKAGE OF WAR 


Flashlight Pictures Taken on the Trail of the German Army 


UR Americans, of whom I was 
one, wandered too far from Brus- 
sels on the day when the Germans 
came, and when poor Belgium, 

pawn of this war, entered upon her agony. 

We were trapped by the advancing 
army at Louvain, and passed four days 
there under a kind of polite detention. 
My memories of Belgium, in the stricken 
time, center about this city of Louvain. 
She, with her tragic death as a city, sums 
up for me the rear of war, the train of 
blighted lives, of suffering, of fear, of 
hopeless, utter misery which it leaves 
behind. 

Louvain, as we found it, was a pretty 
and quiet University town. Our own 
Ithaca, or Ann Arbor, or Cambridge, 
with a Belgian and churchly twist. The 
Roman Catholic Church of the world 
maintained it; this university was the 
finishing school for the priesthood; even 
in America it is a boast of a Roman 
Catholic priest that he finished at Lou- 
vain. 

Besides the university, the town in- 
cluded a brewery, famous for its sour 
beer, and a few glass works. The people, 
like all the Belgians, were a merry and 
peaceable lot. And suddenly—in the 
space of three weeks—Louvain, like all 
Belgium, was in the midst of an unjus- 
tified, an uncalled-for war. Suddenly her 
best and most vigorous sons found them- 
selves “called to the colors.” Gradually 
the wounded came back, to fill the 
nunneries and monasteries. There came 
a day when the guns thundered, and the 
rifles rattled at their very city gates. 
Another day, and a bedraggled, wounded, 
sullen Belgian army poured through the 
town in retreat. All that day, refugees 
came pouring into Louvain, carrying their 
poor little necessities in bundles; before 
noon, this horde of misery was pouring on, 
stupid with grief and fear, toward Brus- 
sels. 

By then, it was all over. The burgo- 
master, an old, sick man, soon to pay for 
the conduct of his city with his life, had 
met the invader at the Malines gate, had 
been seized as a hostage, had delivered 
over the keys, the government, the whole 
direction of his city, to the invaders. 


UR party arrived from one direction 
just as the great, gray hordes of 
Germans came from the other. In 
glimpses here and there, we witnessed 
the thorough manner in which the Ger- 
man army takes possession of a conquered 
town. Plainly, they knew every alley, 
every seat of municipal activity, in this city 
which they had come to conquer. Within 
an hour the generals, the princeling who 
accompanied this army, and the higher 
staff officers, had been assigned to quarters 
at the Table Ronde, the fashionable club 
of Louvain. Their eternal, gray automo- 
biles had unloaded their kit, the servants 
of the club were at work getting dinner. 
The staff officers were at the best hotels 
in the city; one could not get within a 
block of the entrance. 


By Will Irwin 


Special War Correspondent 
for The American Magazine 


ILL IRWIN went to Europe on 

the breaking out of the war as 

correspondent of The American 
Magazine. He crossed over from London 
to Brussels immediately; then on by 
automobile through the Belgian lines and 
met the German skirmishers. At Louvain 
he was put under detention for several 
days by the Germans, who swept into the 
town; was taken to:staff headquarters 
and had a glimpse of the wonderful system 
of the Prussians; talked with soldiers and 
officers; saw the wounded; saw citizens 
taken out to be shot; heard the boom of 
cannon and rapid-fire guns. 

After various adventures he got back to 
Brussels, passing through a wasted coun- 
try of destroyed and flaming towns and 
cities, a real witness of the carnage of 
war. He saw the great German army 
pour through Brussels like a steadily ris- 
ing tide. With a pass from the German 
Commandant at Brussels, he went to the 
French border and was on the battlefield 
of Mons after the English and French 
were beaten, and saw the Highlanders 
who had been captured. 

Later Mr. Irwin went from Brussels on 
a returning German troop train, and at 
Louvain he saw the final destruction and 
the town in flames. This article is a quick 
record of some of the things observed and 
experienced over the whole fighting 
ground in Belgium. 


That night, one of us saw the head- 
quarters of the General Staff. They had 
gone straight to the Palais de Justice, the 
court house of Louvain, and taken im- 
mediate and familiar possession. A 
battery of typewriters, manned by soldier 
and civilian clerks, was hard at work. 
Long before that, the windows and walls 
bore a proclamation in French and 
Flemish, announcing the names of three 
hostages who had been seized for the good 
behavior of the town, and commanding 
the citizens to “rest tranquil” in their 
homes. The Germans had brought along 
the printing-press which turned out this 
notice, and the linguists who (put it into 
French and Flemish. 

Wherever we turned, we saw that 
same methodical, cold-blooded efficiency, 
that provision for everything. 

The very automobiles, shooting round 
every corner, at reckless speed, carried 
musical horns, whose notes indicated the 
rank and command of their occupants. 
A two-toned bugle, very soft and musical, 
proclaimed the coming of the generals and 


the high staff officers, for whom everyone 


must make way. 

More marvelous than anything else, 
however, was the absolute system with 
which they carried through Louvain, 


almost without halt or stop, what must 
have been two whole German armies. 
Through the Grande Place, toward which 
three lines moved, from which three lines 
converged, the flow was, for three whole 
days, continuous. 

À great gray machine—the word which 
has been spoken so often of the German 
army, and which must be repeated, be- 
cause there is no other. And mostly it 
was literally a machine. To an extent 
which no one foresaw this has been a 
war of automobiles. Many of these had 
been hastily armored against barbed-wire 
entanglements. In front would be a 
double scythe, sharp and strong, overhead 
would run a steel framework, to hoist the 
cut and tangled wires out of the way of 
the occupants. 


HE human machines who sat on these 

inhuman machines presented all the 
same blond, stolid silent type of: North 
German. The infantry regiments, and 
sometimes the solid ranks of Uhlan 
cavalry, marched through town, singing; 
and that was the only human sign they 
gave. The army, as yet out of contact 
with the enemy, for these troops had not 
fought at Licge, was working perfectly, 
all its units still under absolute control. 

The time came when this or that de- 
tachment, sent abroad for some military 
purpose, dropped out of line for a glass 
of beer, or for some food, for they were 
all ravenously hungry on this forced 
march to take Brussels. And the human 
side, a rather kindly and cordial side, 
began to show. Louvain, being a brewing 
center, there was plenty of beer. The 
lucky detachments hurried to the cafés 
and bars. Some of them invaded our 
hotel. Here and there was a scholar who 
spoke English. We bought them beer; 
we chummed with them. A little soldier 
boy, to whom we gave a cheese sandwich 
from our own delicatessen supper, told 
us that he was from Hamburg; he had 
sailed to America; there it was where he 
learned his English. They had come a 
long way that day; he had seen no fighting 
but he had helped destroy a town. “They 
shot at us," he said, “and we killed 
them." All this in the most matter of 
fact way. 

The officers we met fall into two 
classes: there is the traditional Prussian 
martinet, who shoves civilians off the 
sidewalk; he keeps his manners in war. 
There is also a class of cordial university- 
trained human kings, who are pleasant to 
all men save their enemies. Such of these 
as spoke French or English joked with us 
over our presence in Louvain, traded 
reminiscences of America and England, 
bought us beer. They also spoke in the 
same strain as the men, concerning re- 
prisals; on these they had a perfectly 
Germanic point of view. Inhabitants had 
fired on them; an infantry colonel had 
been killed as he slept; when these things 
happened, they followed their own inex- 
orable rule: “Kill everyone, man or 

(Continued on page 70) 
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LMOST any day, on Plutoria Ave- 
nue or thereabouts, you may see 
little Mr. Spillikins out walking 
with his four all sons, who are 

practically as old as himself. 
To be exact, Mr. Spillikins is twenty- 
four, and Boob, the diat of the boys, 


must be at least twenty. Their exact 


ages are no longer known because, by a 
dreadful accident, their mother forgot 
them. This was at a time when the boys 
were all at Mr. Wackem's Academy for 
Exceptional Youths in the foothills of 
Tennessee, and while their mother, Mrs. 
Everleigh, was spending the winter on 
the Riviera and felt that for their own 
sake she must not allow herself to have 
the boys with her. 

But now, of course, since Mrs. Ever- 
leigh has remarried and become Mrs. 
Everleigh-Spillikins there is no need to 
keep them at Mr. Wackem’s any longer. 
Mr. Spillikins is able to look after them. 

Boob is the eldest, but Sib, the youngest, 
is the tallest, whereas Willie, the third 
boy, is the dullest, although this has 
often been denied by those who claim 
that Gib, the second boy, is just a trifle 
duller. Thus at any rate there is a certain 
equality and goodfellowship all round. 

Mrs. Everleigh-Spillikins is not to be 
seen walking with them. She is probably 
at the race-meet, being taken there by 
Captain Cormorant of the United States 
Navy—which Mr. Spillikins considers 
very handsome of him. 

uring their walks on Plutoria Avenue, 
one may hear the four boys addressing 
Mr. Spillikins as “Father” and “ Dad’ 
in deep bullfrog voices. 

“Say, Dad,” drawls Boob, “couldn’t 
we all goto the ball вате?” “No.” “Say, 
Dad," says Sib, "let's all go back to the 
house and play five-cent pool in the 
billiard-room?” 

“All right, boys,” says Mr. Spillikins. 
And a few minutes later one may see them 
all hustling up the steps of the Everleigh- 


Spillikinses’ mansion, quite eager at the. 


prospect, and all talking together. 


Now the whole of this daily panorama, 
to the eye that can read it, represents 
the outcome of the tangled love story of 
Mr. Spillikins, which culminated during 
the summer house-party at Castel Cas- 
teggio, the woodland retreat of Mr. and 
Mrs. Newberry. 

But to understand the story one must 
turn back a year or so to the time when 
Mr. Peter Spillikins used to walk on 
Plutoria Avenue alone, or perhaps sit in 
the Mausoleum Club listening to the 
well-intentioned advice of people | who 
told him that he really ought to get 
married. 

In those days the first thing that one 
noticed about Mr. Peter Spillikins was 
his exalted view of the other sex. Every 
time he passed a beautiful woman in the 
street he said to himself, “I say!” Even 
when he met a moderately beautiful one 
he murmured, “By Jove!” When an 
Easter hat went sailing past, or a group 
of summer parasols stood talking on a 
leafy corner, Mr. Spillikins ejaculated 
* My word!" 

One must add to this that Mr. Spillikins, 
in spite of his large and bulging blue eyes, 
enjoyed the heavenly gift of short sight. 
As a consequence he lived in a world of 
amazingly beautiful women. And as his 
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mind was focused in the same way as his 
eyes, he endowed them with all the vir- 
tues and graces which ought to adhere 
to fifty-dollar flowered hats, and cerise 
parasols with ivory handles. 


"THE career of Mr. Spillikins up to the 
point of which we are speaking had 
hitherto not been very satisfactory, or at 
least not from the point of view of Mr. 
Boulder, who was his uncle and trustee. 
Mr. Boulder's first idea had been to have 
Mr. Spillikins attend the university. 
Doctor Boomer, the president, had done 
his best to spread abroad the idea that a 
university education was perfectly suit- 
able even for the rich; that it didn’t fol- 
low that because a man was a university 
graduate he need either work or pursue 
his studies any further; that what the 
university aimed to do was merely to 
put a certain stamp upon a man. That 
was all. And this stamp, according to 
the tenor of the president’s convocation 
addresses, was perfectly harmless. No 
one ought to be afraid of it. As a result, 
a great many of the best young men in 
the city, who had no need for education 
at all, were beginning to attend college. 
Mr. Spillikins himself was fascinated 
with his studies. The professors seemed 
to him living wonders. “Ву Jove!" he 
said, "the professor of mathematics is a 
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The whole country about Castel Cas- 
rate as primeval as Scotch gardeners and 


marvel. You ought to see him explaining 
trigonometry on the blackboard. You 
can't understand a word of it!” Не 
hardly knew which of his studies he liked 
best. “Physics,” he said, “is a wonder- 
ful study. I got five per cent in it. But, 
by Jove, I had to work for it. I'd go in 
for it altogether if they'd let me." 

But that was just the trouble—they 
wouldn't. And so, in course of time, 
Mr. Spillikins was compelled for academic 
reasons to abandon his life work. His last 
words about it were, “Gad! I nearly 
passed in trigonometry!” and he always 
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said afterward that he had got a tremen- 
dous lot out of the university. 

After that, as he had to leave the uni- 
versity, his trustee, Mr. Boulder, put Mr. 
Spillikins into business. It was, of course, 
his own business, one of the many en- 
terprises for which Mr. Spillikins, ever 
since he was twenty-one, had already 
been signing documents and countersigning 
checks. So Mr. Spillikins found himself 
in a mahogany office selling wholesale 
oil. And he liked it. He said that busi- 
ness sharpened one up tremendously. 

“I'm afraid, Mr. Spillikins," a caller 


in the mahogany office would say, “that 
we can't meet you at five dollars. Four- 
seventy is the best we can do on the 
present market.” 

“My dear chap!" said Mr. Spillikins, 
“that’s all right. After all, thirty cents 
isn't much, eh, what? Dash it, old man, 


we won't fight about thirty cents. How 
much do you want?" 
"Well, at four-seventy we'll take 


twenty thousand barrels." 

“ By Jove,” said Mr. Spillikins, “twenty 
thousand barrels! Gad! You want a lot, 
don’t you? Pretty big sale, eh, for a 
beginner like me? I guess Uncle’ll be 
tickled to death.” 

So tickled was he that after a few weeks 
of oil selling, Mr. Boulder urged Mr. 
Spillikins to retire, and wrote off many 
thousand dollars from the capital value 
of his estate. 

So after this there was only one thing 
for Mr. Spillikins to do,—and everybody 
told him so,—namely, to get married. 

"Spillikins," said his friends at the 
club after they had taken all his loose 
money over the card table, “you ought to 
get married.” 

“Think so?" said Mr. Spillikins. 

Goodness knows he was willing enough. 

Naturally, therefore, Mr. Spillikins was 
presently transported to the seventh 
heaven when in due course of time he 


received a note which said,—‘‘We shall 
be so pleased if you can come out and 
spend a week or two with us here. We 
will send the car down to the Thursday 
train to meet you. We live here in the 
simplest fashion possible,—in fact, as 
Mr. Newberry says, we are just roughing 
it,—but I am sure you don't mind for a 
change. Dulphemia is with us, but we 
are quite a small party." 

The note was signed “Margaret New- 
berry" and was written on heavy cream 
paper with a silver monogram such as 
people use when roughing it. 


0 HAPPENED, as I say, at Castel 

Casteggio, the summer retreat of the 
Newberrys. The Newberrys, like every- 
body else, went away from town in the 
summer time. Mr. Newberry being still 
in business, after a fashion, it would not 
have looked well for him to remain in 
town throughout the year. It would have 
created a bad impression on the market 
as to how much he was making. 

In fact, in the early summer everybody 
went out of town. The few who ever re- 
visited the place in August reported that 
they hadn’t seen a soul on the street. 

he Newberrys belonged to the class 
of people whose one aim in the summer 
is to lead the simple life. Mr. Newberry 
himself said that his one idea of a vacation 
was to get right out in the bush and put 
on old clothes, and just eat when he felt 
like it. 

This was why he had built Castel Cas- 
teggio. It stood about forty miles from the 
city out among the wooded hills, on the 
shore of alittle lake. Except for the fifteen 
or twenty residences like it that dotted 
the sides of the lake, it was entirely 
isolated. The only way to reach it was 
by the motor road that wound its way 
among leafy hills from the railway station 
fifteen miles away. Every foot of the road 
was private property, as all nature ought 
to be. The whole country about Castel 
Casteggio was absolutely primeval, or at 
any rate as primeval as Scotch gardeners 
and French landscape artists could make 
it. The lake itself lay like a sparkling 
gem from nature’s workshop—except that 
they had raised the level of it ten feet, 
and stone-banked the sides, cleared out 
the brush and put a motor road round it. 
Beyond that it was pure nature. 

Castel Casteggio itself, a beautiful 
house of white brick with sweeping 
piazzas and glittering conservatories, 
standing among great trees with rolling 
lawns broken with flower beds as the 
ground sloped to the lake, was perhaps 
the most beautiful house of all; at any 
rate, it was an ideal spot to wear old 
clothes in, to dine early (at seven-thirty) 
and—except for tennis parties, motor- 
boat parties, lawn teas and golf—to live 
absolutely to one’s self. 


s£ BY JOVE, Miss Furlong, how awfully 
good of you to come down!” 

Mr. Spillikins had alighted, and there 
was Miss Philippa Furlong sitting behind 
the chauffeur in the Newberrys’ motor. 
She was looking as beautiful as only the 
younger sister of a high church Episcopal 
rector can look, dressed in white, the 
color of saintliness, on a beautiful morn- 
ing in July. 

here was no doubt about Philippa 
Furlong. Her beauty was of that peculiar 
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and almost sacred kind found only in the 
immediate neighborhood of the high 
church clergy. It was notorious to all 
who envied or admired her that she 
could enter a church more gracefully, 
move more swimmingly up the aisle, and 
pray better than any other girl on Plutoria 
Avenue. 

Mr. Spillikins, as he gazed at her in her 
white summer dress and wide picture hat, 
with her parasol nodding above her head, 
realized that, after all, religion, as em- 
bodied in the younger sisters of the high 
church clergy, fills a great place in the 
world. 

“By Jove,” he repeated, “how awfully 
good of you!” 

“Not a bit,” said Philippa. “Нор in. 
Is that all you have with you?” 

The last remark was ironical. It re- 
ferred to the two quite large steamer 
trunks of Mr. Spillikins that were being 
loaded, together with his suit case, tennis 
racket and golf kit, onto the fore part of 
the motor. Mr. Spillikins, as a youn 
man of social experience, had roughe 
it before. He knew what a lot of clothes 
one needs for it. 

Mr. Spillikins must have assured Phil- 
ippa at least a dozen times in starting of 
how awfully good it was of her to come 
down in the motor, and he was so pleased 
at her coming to meet him that Philippa 
never even hinted that the truth was that 
she had expected somebody else on the 
same train. For to a girl brought up in 
the principles of the high church, the 
truth is a very sacred thing. She keeps 
it to herself. 

* Now, here," Mr. Newberry was say- 


ing later in the day, waving his 
hand, “is where you get what I 
think the finest view of the place." 

He was standing at the corner 
of the lawn where it sloped, dot- 
ted with great trees, to the banks 
of the little lake, and was show- 
ing Mr. Spillikins the beauties 
of Castel Casteggio. 

Mr. Newberry wore on his 
short circular person the sum- 
mer costume of a man taking 
his ease and careless of dress: plain white 
flannel trousers, not worth more than 
six dollars a leg, an ordinary white silk 
shirt with a rolled collar that couldn’t 
have cost more than fifteen dollars, and 
on his head an ordinary Panama hat, say 
forty dollars. 

* By Jove!” said Mr. Spillikins, as he 
looked about him at the house and the 
beautiful lawn with its great trees, “it’s 
a lovely place." 

“Tsn’t it?" said Mr. Newberry. “But 
res ought to have seen it when I took 

old of it. To make the motor road alone 
I had to dynamite out about a hundred 
yards of rock; and then I fetched up 
cement, tons and tons of it, and boulders 
to buttress the embankment." 

“You don't say so!” said Mr Spillikins, 
lost in amazement. 

“Excuse me just a minute," broke off 
Mr. Newberry, “while I smooth out the 
gravel where you're standing. You've 
rather disturbed it, I'm afraid." 

"Oh, I'm awfully sorry," said Mr. 
Spillikins. 

* Oh, not at all, not at all," said his 
host. "I don't mind in the least. It's 
only on account of McAlister.” 

“Who?” asked Mr. Spillikins. 

"My gardener. He doesn't care to 
have us walk on the gravel paths. It 
scuffs up the gravel so. But sometimes 
one forgets." 


T SHOULD be said here for the sake 
of clearness that one of the chief glories 
of Castel Casteggio lay in its servants. 
All of them, it goes without saying, had 
been brought from Great Britain. The 


The whole thing, from the point of view of Mr. Spillikins 
or Dulphemia or Philippa, represented rusticity itself 


comfort they gave to Mr. and Mrs. New- 
berry was unspeakable. In fact, as they 
themselves admitted, servants of the 
kind are simply not to be found in 
America. 

"Our Scotch gardener,” Mrs. New- 
berry always explained, “is a perfect 
character. I don't know how we could 
get another like him. Do you know, my 
dear, he simply won’t allow us to pick the 
roses; and if any of us walk across the 
grass, he is furious. And he positively 
refuses to let us use the vegetables. He 
told me quite plainly that if we took any 
of his young peas or his early cucumbers, 
he would leave. We are to have them 
later on, when he has finished growing 
them." 

“How delightful it is to have servants 
of that sort,” the lady addressed would 
murmur, ‘‘so devoted, and so different 
from servants on this side of the water. 
Just imagine, my dear, my chauffeur, 
when I was in Colorado, actually threat- 
ened to leave me merely because I wanted 
to reduce his wages. I think it’s these 
wretched labor unions.” 

"Im sure it is. Of course, we have 
trouble with McAlister at times, but he’s 
always very reasonable when we put 
things in the right light. Last week, for 
example, I was afraid that we had gone 
too far with him. He is always accus- 
tomed to have a quart of beer every morn- 
ing at half-past ten—the maids are told 
to bring it out to him—and after that 
he goes to sleep in the little arbor beside 
the tulip bed. And the other day when 
he went there, he found that one of our 
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guests, who hadn’t been told, was actu- 
ally sitting in there reading. Of course 
he was furious. I was afraid for the mo- 
ment he would give notice on the spot.” 

“What would you have done?" 

“ Positively, my dear, I don't know. 
But of course we explained to him that 
it was only an accident, and that the 
person hadn't known, and that of course 
it wouldn't occur again. After that he 
was softened a little, but he went off 
muttering to himself and that evening 
he dug up all the new tulips and threw 
them over the fence. We saw him do it, 
but of course we didn't dare say any- 
thing." 

“Oh, no,” echoed the other lady, “if 
you had you might have lost him.” 

“Exactly. And I don’t think we could 

ssibly get another man like him, at 
east not on this side of the water.” 


e BUT come,” said Mr. Newberry, after 

he had finished adjusting the gravel 
with his boot, “there are Mrs. Newberry 
and the girls on the veranda. Let’s go 
and join them.” 

A few minutes later Mr. Spillikins was 
talking with Mrs. Newberry and Dul- 
phemia Rasselyer-Brown, another guest, 
and telling Mrs. Newberry what a most 
beautiful house she had. Beside them 
stood Philippa Furlong, and she had her 
arm around Dulphemia’s waist, and the 
picture that they thus formed, with 
their heads close together, Dulphemia’s 
hair being golden and Philippa’s chest- 
nut brown, was such that Mr. Spilli- 
kins had no eyes for Mrs. Newberry 
nor for Castel Casteggio nor for any- 


“By Jove! 
ing woman getting out of the motor?" 


thing. So much so that he practically 
didn't see at all the Little Girl in Green 
that stood unobtrusively on the fartherside 
of Mrs. Newberry. Indeed, though some- 
body had murmured her name in intro- 
duction, he couldn't have repeated it if 


asked two minutes afterward. His eyes 
and his mind were elsewhere. 

But hers were not. 

For the Little Girl in Green looked at 
Mr. Spillikins with wide eyes; and when 
she looked at him she saw all at once 
such wonderful things about him as 
nobody had ever seen before: 

For she could see from the poise of his 
head how awfully clever he was; and from 
the way he stood with his hands in his 
side pockets she could see how manly 
and REN he must be; and of course 
there were firmness and strength written 
all over him. In short, she saw, as she 
looked, such a Peter Spillikins as truly 
never existed, or could exist, or at least 
such a Peter Spillikins as no one else in 
the world had ever suspected before. 

All in a moment she was ever so glad 
that she accepted Mrs. Newberry's in- 
vitation to Castel Casteggio and hadn't 
been afraid to come. For the Little Girl 
in Green, whose christian name was 
Norah, was only what is called a poor 
relation. of Mrs. Newberry; and her 
father was a person of no account what- 
ever, who didn't belong to the Mausoleum 
Club or to any other club, and who lived 
with Norah on a street that nobody who 
was anybody lived upon; Norah had been 
asked up a few days before out of the 
city to give her air—which is the one thing 
that can be safely and freely given to 
poor relations. Thus she had arrived at 
Castel Casteggio with one diminutive 
trunk, so small and shabby that even the 
servants who carried it up-stairs were 
ashamed of it. In it were a pair of brand 
new tennis shoes (at ninety cents reduced 


Who's that awfully $ood-look- 


to seventy-five), and a white dress of the 
kind that is called "almost evening," 
and such few other things as poor relations 
might bring with fear and trembling to 
join in the simple rusticity of the rich. 


Thus stood Norah looking at Mr. 


Spillikins. As for him, such is the con- 
trariety of human things, he had no eyes 
for her at all. 

“What a perfectly charming house this 
is," Mr. Spillikins was saying. He always 
said this on such occasions, but it seemed 
to the Little Girl in Green that he spoke 
with wonderful social ease. 

“T am so glad you think so," said Mrs. 
Newberry (this was what she always 
ее. “you’ve по idea what work it 
has been. This year I put in all this new 
glass in the east conservatory, over a 
thousand panes. Such a tremendous 
business!" 

“T was just telling Mr. Spillikins," 
said Mr. Newberry, "about the work we 
had blasting out the motor road. You 
can see the gap where it lies better from 
here, I think, Spillikins. I must have ex- 
ploded a ton or more of dynamite on it." 

"By Jove!" said Mr. Spillikins, “it 
must be dangerous work, eh? I wonder 
you aren't afraid of it." 

“Опе simply gets used to it, that’s all,” 
said Newberry shrugging his shoulders, 
“but of course it is. dangerous, I blew 
up two Italians on the last job.” He 

aused a minute and added musingly, 
‘Hardy fellows, the Italians. I prefer 
them to any other people for blasting.” 

“Did you blow them up yourself?" 
asked Mr. Spillikins. 

“I wasn't there," answered Mr. New- 
berry. “In fact I never care to be here 
when I'm blasting. We go to town. 
But I had to foot the bill for them, all 
the same. Quite right, too. The risk, 
of course, was mine, not theirs; that's 
the law, you know. They cost me two 
thousand each." 

“But come," said Mrs. Newberry, “I 
think we must go and dress for dinner. 
Franklin will be frightfully put out if 
we're late." 

* Franklin is our butler," she went on, 
seeing that Mr. Spillikins didn't under- 
stand the reference, “and as we brought 
him out from England we have to be 
rather careful. ith a good man like 
Franklin one is always so afraid of losing 
him—and after last night we have to be 
doubly careful." 

“Why last night?” said Mr. Spillikins. 

“Oh, it wasn't much,” said Mrs. New- 
berry. “In fact it was merely an acci- 
dent. Only it just chanced that at dinner, 
quite late in the meal when we had had 
nearly everything (we dine very simply 
here, Mr. Spillikins), Mr. Newberry, who 
was thirsty and who wasn't really think- 
ing what he was saying, asked Franklin 
to give him a glass of hock. Franklin 
said at once, ‘I’m very sorry, sir, I don’t 
care to serve my hock after the entrée’.” 

“And of course he was right,” said 
Dulphemia with emphasis. : 

“ Exactly, he was perfectly right. They 
know, you know. e were afraid that 
there might be trouble, but Mr. New- 
berry went and saw Franklin afterward 
and he behaved very well over it. But 
suppose we go and dress. It's half past 
six already and we've only an hour." 


JN THIS congenial company Mr. Spilli- 
kins spent the next three days. 

Life at Castel Casteggio, as the New- 
berrys loved to explain, was conducted 
on the very simplest plan: early breakfast, 
country fashion, at nine o'clock; after 
that nothing to eat till luncheon, unless 
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one cared to have lemonade or bottled 
ale sent out with a biscuit or a macaroon 
to the tennis court. Luncheon itself was 
a perfectly plain midday meal, lasting 
till about one-thirty, and consisting 
simply of cold meats (say four kinds) 
and salads, with perhaps a made dish or 
two and, for anybody who cared for it, 
a hot steak or a chop, or both. After 
that one had coffee and cigarettes in the 
shade of the piazza and waited for after- 
noon tea. This latter was served at a 
wicker table in any part of the grounds 
that the gardener was not at that moment 
clipping, trimming, or otherwise using. 
Afternoon tea being over, one rested or 
walked on the lawn till it was time to 
dress for dinner. 

The whole thing, from the point of 
view of Mr. Spillikins or Dulphemia or 
Philippa, represented rusticity itself. 

To the Little Girl in Green it seemed 
as brilliant as the Court of Versailles, 
especially evening dinner, a plain home 
meal as the others thought it, when she 
had four glasses to drink out of and used 
to wonder over such problems as whether 
you were supposed, when Franklin poured 
out wine, to tell him to stop or to wait 
till he stopped without being told to stop; 
and other such mysteries, such as many 
people before and after have meditated 
upon. 


HEN a few days later Philippa and 

Dulphemia had left, Mrs. Newberry 
said: “We shall be quite a small party 
now, Mr. Newberry, in fact quite by 
ourselves till Mrs. Everleigh comes, 
and she won't be here for a fortnight 
or more.” 

At which the heart of the Little Girl 
in Green was glad because she had been 
afraid that other girls might be coming, 
whereas she knew that Mrs. Everleigh 
was a widow with four sons and must 
be ever so old, past forty. 

The next few days were spent by Mr. 
Spillikins almost entirely in the society 
of Norah. He thought them on the whole 
rather pleasant days, but slow; to her 
they were an uninterrupted dream of hap- 
piness never to be forgotten. — — 

During the evenings Mr. Spillikins sat 
with Norah on the piazza. He talked 
and she listened. e told her, for in- 
stance, all about his terrific experiences 
in the oil business and about his exciting 
career at college; or presently they went 
indoors, and Norah played the Juno and 
Mr. Spillikins sat and smoked and lis- 
tened. In such a house as the New- 
berrys', where dynamite and the greater 
explosives were everyday matters, a 
little thing like the use of tobacco in the 
drawing-room didn't count. As for the 
music: “Go right ahead,” said Mr. Spilli- 
kins, “I’m not musical, but I don't mind 
music a bit." 

In the daytime they played tennis. 
There was a court at one end of the lawn 
beneath the trees, all checkered with 
sunlight and mingled shadow, very beau- 
tiful Norah thought, though Mr. Spilli- 
kins explained that the spotted light put 
him off his game. In fact it was owing 
entirely to this bad light that Mr. Spilli- 
kins’s fast drives, wonderful though they 
were, somehow never got inside the service 
court. 

Norah, of course, thought Mr. Spillikins 
a wonderful player. She was glad—in 


fact it suited them both—when he beat 
her six to nothing. She didn’t know and 
didn’t care that there was no one else in 
the world that Mr. Spillikins could beat 
like that. Once he even said to her, “My 
word! You don’t play half a bad game, 
you know: I think, you know, with 
practice you'd come on quite a lot.” 

After that the games were understood 
to be more or less in the form of lessons, 
which put Mr. Spillikins on a pedestal 
of superiority, and allowed any bad 
strokes on his part to be viewed as a form 
of indulgence. 

Also, as the tennis was viewed in this 
light, it was Norah’s part to pick up the 
balls at the net and throw them back to 
Mr. Spillikins. He let her do this, not 
from rudeness, for it wasn’t in him, but 
because in such a primeval place as Cas- 
tel Casteggio the natural primeval re- 
lation of the sexes is bound to reassert 
itself. 

But of love Mr. Spillikins never thought. 
He had viewed it so eagerly and so often 
from a distance that when it stood here 
modestly at his very elbow he did not 
recognize its presence. His mind had 
been fashioned, as it were, to connect 
love with something stunning and sensa- 
tional, with Easter hats and harem skirts 
and the luxurious consciousness of the un- 
attainable. 

Even at that there is no knowing what 
might have happened. Tennis, in the 
checkered light of sun and shadow cast 
by summer leaves, is a dangerous game. 
There came a day when they were stand- 
ing one each side of the net and Mr. 
Spillikins was explaining to Norah the 
proper way to hold a racket so as to be 
able to give those magnificent backhand 
sweeps of his, by which he generally 
drove the ball half way to the lake; and 
explaining this involved putting his hand 
right over Norah’s on the handle of the 
racket, so that for just half a second her 
hand was clasped tight in his, and if 
that half second had been lengthened out 
into a whole second it is quite possible 
that what was already subconscious in his 
mind would have broken its way trium- 
phantly to the surface and Norah’s hand 
would have stayed in his (how willingly) 
for the rest of their two lives. 


BUT at that very moment Mr. Spillikins 
looked up, and he said in quite an al- 
tered tone: 

“By Jove! Who's that awfully good- 
looking woman just getting out of the 
motor?” 

And their hands unclasped. Norah 
looked over toward the house and said: 

“Why, it's Mrs. Everleigh! I thought 
she wasn't coming for another week." 

“T say," said Mr. Spillikins, straining 
his short sight to the uttermost, “what 
perfectly wonderful golden hair, eh?” 

"Why it's—" Norah began, and then 
she stopped. It didn't seem right to 
explain that Mrs. Everleigh’s hair was 
dyed. 

“And who’s that tall chap standing 
beside her?” said Mr. Spillikins. 

“I think it's Captain Cormorant, but I 
don't think he's going to stay. He's 
only brought her up in the motor from 
town.’ 

"By Jove, how good of him!" said 
Spillikins; and this sentiment in regard 
to Captain Cormorant, though he didn't 


1” 


know it, was to become a keynote of his 
existence. 

“I didn't know she was coming so 
soon,” said Norah, and there was weari- 
ness already in her heart. Certainly she 
didn’t know it; still less did she know, 
or anyone else, that the reason of Mrs. 
Everleigh’s coming was because Mr. 
Spillikins was there. She came with a 
set purpose, and she sent Captain Cor- 
morant directly back in the motor be- 
cause she didn’t want him on the premises. 

*Oughtn't we to go up to the house?” 
said Norah. 

"All right," said Mr. Spillikins with 
great alacrity. "Let's go.” 


OW as this story began with the in- 

formation that Mrs. Everleigh is at 
present Mrs. Everleigh-Spillikins, there 
1s no need to pursue in detail the stages 
of Mr. Spillikins’s wooing. Its course 
was swift and happy. Mtr. Spillikins, 
having seen the back of Mrs. Everleigh's 
head, had decided instanter that she was 
the most beautiful woman in the world; 
and that impression is not easily corrected 
in the half light of a shaded drawing- 
room; nor across a dinner table lighted 


only with candles with deep red shades; 


nor even in the daytime through a veil. 
In any case it is only fair to state that if 
Mrs. Everleigh was not and is not a 
singularly beautiful woman, Mr. Spillikins 
still doesn't know it. 

So the course of Mr. Spillikins's love, 
for love it must have been, ran swiftly 
to its goal. Each stage of it was duly 
marked by his comments to Norah. 

“She is a splendid woman," he said, 
*so sympathetic. She always seems to 
know just what one is going to say.” 

So she did—for she was making him 
say it. 

“By Jove," he said a day later, “Mrs. 
Everleigh's an awfully fine woman, isn't 
she? I was telling her about my having 
been in the oil business for a little while, 
and she thinks that I'd really be awfully 
good in money things. She said she 
wished she had me to manage her money 
for her." 

This also was quite true, except that 
Mrs. Everleigh had not made it quite 
clear that the management of her money 
was of the form generally known as 
deficit financing. In fact her money was, 
very crudely stated, non-existent, and it 
needed a lot of management. 

A day or two later Mr. Spillikins was 
saying, “ I think Mrs. Everleigh must have 
had great sorrow, don't you? Yesterday 
she was showing me a photograph of her 
little boy; she has a little boy, you 
know—" 

“Yes, I know," said Norah. She didn't 
add that she knew that Mrs. Everleigh 
had four. 

" And she was saying how awfully rough 
it is having to have him always away from 
her at Doctor Something's academy, 
where he is." 

And very soon after that Mr. Spillikins 
was saying with quite a quaver in his 
voice: “By Jove, yes, I'm awfully lucky; 
I never thought for a moment that she'd 
have me, you know, a woman like her, 
with so much attention and everything. 
I can't imagine what she sees in me." 

Which was just as well. 

And then Mr. Spillikins checked him- 

(Continued on page 81) 
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The greatest art auctioneer in the world. His sales of art treas- 
ures total over $30,000,000. He can jump bids up by thousands =: 
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The Man With the Million-Dollar 
Voice 


"HOMAS E. KIRBY of New York 
sells nothing but works of art, 
paintings, and the like. They 
call him the man with the million- 

dollar voice, because during the thirty- 
five years he has been selling art treasures 
in the metropolis his individual sales 
have averaged one million dollars a year. 

He has three times obtained the record 
auction price for an American painting, 
the artist on each occasion being George 
Inness. The latest Inness painting he 
sold was the “Sunset, Montclair," and 
it brought $24,000 under the magic of his 
voice. 

Mr. Kirby has the reputation of being 
the greatest art auctioneer the world has 
ever known. He has sold more than 
$30,000,000 worth of art treasures. His 
sales don't usually last more than two 
hours. At the first session of the recent 
Borden sale he sold forty-two paintings 
for $797,050 in just one hundred minutes' 
time. The total of this sale was $1,244,- 
Tay for eighty-two paintings. 

hrough Mr. Kirby's magic efforts a 

bidder at this sale paid $14,400 for the 
“ Fluellen, Lake of Lucerne" by Turner. 
This was the highest price ever realized 
for a water-color at an auction. One of 
the paintings he sold that night, “A Lady 
of Quality,” by George 
Romney, brought $40,100; 
“The Willett Children,” by 
Romney, $100,000; “The 
Willow Trees,” Old Crome, 
$55,500; “Lucretia,” by 
Rembrandt, $130,000; 
“East Cowes Castle," by 
Turner, $105,000. 

The money realized by 
Mr. Kirby at the Borden 
sale is not an unusual figure 
for him. On the second 
night of the sale of the 
Yerkes collection he took 
in, with the aid of his won- 
derful voice, $778,200 in 
exchange for pictures, and 
every one of his customers 
was more than glad to pay 
and brag about it after- 
ward. 

In this sale Mr. Kirby 
created a record price for a 
painting sold at public sale 
in this country, obtaining 
$137,000 for a “Portrait of 
a Woman," by Frans Hals, 
which now hangs in a place 
of honor in the gallery of 
H. C. Frick. A Rembrandt 
in this sale fetched $51,400, 
Turner’s “ Blue Lights and 
Rockets," $129,000, and 
Corot's “The Fisherman,” 
$80,500, the highest price 
ever paid in this countr 
for an example of Corot. I 
was in this sale Mr. Kirb 
obtained $33,000 for a اا‎ 
Persian rug of the sixteenth 
century. 

Mr. Kirby made his first 
$450,000-a-night mark at 
the third sale of the Mary J. 
Morgan collection in March, 
1886. The $450,000 that 


Indian was a boy. 
car and took his first ride in an elevator. 
to die now, but he was alive and well when we went to press 
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came pouring in that night under the 
spell Pru voice recorded the top water 
mark for a single session in the history 
of art sales in America up to that time. 
The grand total of that sale, including 
porcelains and literary property, reached 
exactly $1,205,153.30—a record event 
twenty-eight years ago. 

But Mr. Kirby has broken that record 
many times since. He brought the full 

owers of his voice into play during the 
Мете sale. After reaching his record 
mark of $768,200 on the second night of 
the sale, he managed, without exerting 
himself, to dispose of $595,300 worth of 
art objects the next evening. This vast 
assemblage of ancient and modern paint- 
ings, sculptures, rugs, furniture, and em- 
bellishments in seven crowded sessions 
brought an aggregate of $2,207,866.10, 
the greatest single sale in our history. 

Mr. Kirby on the rostrum in the act 
of auctioning off half a million dollars’ 
worth of paintings in an evening is an 
interesting figure. He is not eloquent. 
He is not dramatic. He is not sarcastic, 
nor funny. He never gets excited or 
raises his voice. Не never wastes 
words. He never argues. He never loses 
his head. He makes the other fellow 
do all these. 

A precise, energetic, middle-aged busi- 
ness man is all you see when Mr. Kirby 
conducts the sale of art treasures. But 
behind this rapid, prosaic auctioneer who 


never enthuses and never criticizes is a 
connoisseur of unerring judgment. 

He knows the relative value of every- 
thing he handles. If it is first class of its 
kind, worth any price that a rich collector 
or dealer is willing to pay in order to 
get it from some other rich collector or 
dealer, with a few vocal snatches Mr. 
Kirby starts them at each other, and 
lets them go as far as they like. 

If it is of dubious value, he wastes no 
words further than to remark that it is 
“attributed” or “supposed” by so-and-so 
to be this or that—and then leaves you 
with your eyes open to buy on your own 
responsibility a RAN or a picture of 
doubtful value. 

All the immense and vital work of 
reparing, cataloguing, and advertising a 
ig art collection, and then of arranging 

it for advantageous display so that it 
will be talked about and written up and 
thus bring out the bidders en masse, is 
done in advance by Mr. Kirby in 
person. 

With every detail mastered and memo- 
rized beforehand, he mounts the rostrum 
to conduct his sale keyed to an intense 
concentration which enables him to use 
his wonderful voice to such advantage 
that he is able to dispose of a month's 
(perhaps a year's) business in two hours 
or less. Mr. Kirby is a past master at the 
art of coloring the voice, and he can jump 
bids up by the thousands by just a little 
use of those persuading, 
even tones he knows how to 
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Chief Wa-Be-We-Ge-Wes—Aged 128 
George Washington was President of the United States when this 


In the spring of 1914 he saw his first street 
He says he is ready 


put to the best advantage. 
GRATTAN MCCAFFERTY 


Chief Wa-Be-We-Ge- 
Wes, Born 1786 


NE hundred and 

twenty-eight years 

old and feeling like 

a two-year-old, Chief 
Wa-be-we-ge-wesof theonce 
mighty Chippewas saw his 
first street car and made 
his début in an elevator 
this spring in the city of 
Minneapolis. 

One hundred and twenty- 
eight years is a considerable 
age in these days of high 
pressure, flat buildings, 
automobiles and woman 
suffrage, but the old chief- 
tain said there is no reason 
why everyone cannot lap 
the biblical three score and 
ten several times. 

Age has not bent the huge 
frame or dimmed the snap- 
ping black eye of the man 
who came upon this earth 
as the guns of the Revolu- 
goman War ceased firing. 
Straight as the arrow that 
he used in his boyhood a 
century ago is the frame of 
the od back His eye is as 
keen as it was in days of 
old when he hunted the 
Western plain for the buf- 
falo and his ancient enemy, 
the Sioux. Only the myriad 
of wrinkles that criss-cross 
his face out of human 
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Who has helped to place 237,000 Bibles in hotel bed-rooms for the use of traveling men whose occasional loneliness and 
need for spiritual *'lift" are almost inconceivable. These Bibles are undoubtedly read more than any Bibles in the world 


semblance bear evidence of his great age. 
So corrugated is his scheme of facial ar- 
rangement that he looks more like an 
animated washboard than anything else. 

“John Smith” is the English that he 
makes out of his polysyllabic name. 
Through an interpreter he admitted he 
could not tell the day or the month when 
he first saw the light of day, but that he 
has seen one hundred and twenty-eight 
summers, he is positive. Government 
records, too, bear out the old man’s 
assertion. He says he was born in northern 
Minnesota when this state was a province 
of France, and that he believes his father 
fell in one of the many and sanguinary 


battles which his tribe waged against the 
Sioux for more than a century. 

He came to Minneapolis with one of 
his many progeny, and the famous 
stoicism for which the red man is noted 
gave way to surprise and awe when he 
stepped out of the station into the swirl 
of the city’s noises. He was sent to bed 
early that evening, but he scorned the 
bed of the white man and slept on the 
floor in his blanket. 

The next day an automobile swished 
him to the Falls of Minnehaha, made 
famous by Longfellow and “Hiawatha.” 
The old man gazed on the famous water- 
fall for many minutes in silence, and then 


remarked that the Chippewas and Sioux 
staged a battle in the vicinity more years 
ago than he would care to remember. 

eepers of local tradition say the records 
show no such scrap, but admitted that it 
probably was fought so long ago that all 
trace of it has been lost. Тол Minne- 
haha, Wa-be-we-ge-wes was taken to the 
historic Falls of St. Anthony, where he 
spent some more minutes in reverie. In 
the shadow of the great flour mills which 
receive their power from the waterfall, 
John Smith furnished some more bits of 
ancient history. Many a time in his 
boyhood, he said, he had camped with 
his people on that very spot on the way 
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Walter Smith 


Town-crier for Provincetown, Mass., and the last of that vocation 
on our shores. For a dollar he will tread the streets of his village, 
bell in hand, and read your announcement to the whole town 


to the hunting grounds in the days when 
Minneapolis was not in existence. 

John Smith is not an Indian of the 
story book type. Although he possesses 
the racial characteristics and his skin 
is of a dark brown shade, he sees a little 
humor in life. It is doubtful if he would 
allow himself to roast over a slow fire, as 
his forbears are said to have done, without 
giving vent to a few remarks. He is any- 
thing but stoical. He smiled frequently 
while looking over the sights of the city, 
and once or twice burst into hearty 
laughter. Apparently he did not marvel 
at the tall buildings or the hustle and 
bustle of the town, but street cars filled 
him with unending surprise. 

After a several days’ visit, he returned 
to his home on the Cass Lake Reservation 
in northern Minnesota. He says he is 
ready to die now most any time. For 
years he had planned on visiting Minne- 
apolis, he remarked over and over, and 
the visit ended, he is satisfied to be 
gathered in to his fathers. 

JOE Mc DERMOTT 


A Present-day Gideon 


ERE are hundreds of thousands 
of commercial travelers in the 
United States. One of them is 

Henderson, a big, hand- 
some, magnetic man who makes you feel 
immediate confidence in him and his 
business. If you look at him carefully 
when you meet him, you will notice that 
he wears in his buttonhole, in place of the 
usual emblem of a lodge or fraternal 
order, a small round button with a torch 
and a pitcher enameled on it. That 
button means that Mr. Henderson is a 
Gideon, a member of the Christian Com- 
mercial Travelers’ Association of America. 
There are nine thousand other travelin 
men who wear the Gideon buttons, a 
all of them are coóperating in a remark- 
able business which keeps Mr. Henderson 
pretty constantly “оп the road." 

Mr. Henderson used to be an insurance 
man. Up to four years ago he was selling 
life insurance policies, d he was mighty 
successful at it. But since 1909 his busi- 
ness has been soul-insurance policies, and 
he doesn't intend to quit until he has put 
one of these policies—to wit, an English 
Bible—into every hotel room in the 
United States and into every stateroom 
on every vessel plying our inland waters 
or engaging in our coastwise trade. That 
is one way of saying that Mr. Henderson 
is national secretary of the Gideons, and 
is always on the job. 

Like Mr. Henderson, I am a “drummer,” 
and I know the wearing monotony of the 
hours a traveling man must spend “on 
the road" and in hotel bedrooms and 
parlors, where the traveling public is 
supposed to find a substitute for home. 
A traveling man will do silly or desperate 
things just to escape for an hour or two 
from this awful boredom. He will play 
the stupidest games, tell and retell the 
stalest jokes, go to the cheapest entertain- 
ments or the vilest houses. He usually 
reads a good deal, and he reads pretty 
nearly anything. I have known of trav- 
eling men who fished out and pored over 
old newspapers from the bottoms of 
bureau drawers in their hotel bedrooms, 
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or who borrowed local telephone direc- 
tories and read them from cover to cover— 
names, telephone numbers, and all—just 
to pass away time. These and plenty of 
other travelers are the people whom the 
Gideons reach. Thanks to them, a 
traveler can find ready for him on tables 
or bureaus in 210,000 rooms a complete 
library of sixty-six books. It is no “five- 
foot shelf" or Carnegie gift, either. It 
is a plain English Bible, and on its cover 
is printed “This Bible is placed in this 
hotel by the Gideons." If a man begins 
a chapter of one of these sixty-six books in 
one hotel, he can finish it at his next stop. 

Pasted inside the cover are some 
helpful references. These are samples: 
“Tf trade is poor, read Psalm 37; John 15.” 
“If discouraged or in trouble, read Psalm 
126; John 14." “If you are out of sorts, 
read Hebrews 12.” 

It was one of the little commonplace 
incidents of commercial traveling which 
suggested the founding of the Gideons. 
One evening in 1899, a traveling salesman 
named John H. Nicholson stopped for the 
night in a small Wisconsin city. He 
applied for a room at the hotel clerk’s 
desk. “I'm sorry, Mr. Nicholson,” 
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said the clerk, “but I haven't a single 5 za بیو‎ "Liu pt Auf ^v 
room ın the house. A Mr. S. E. Hill, of B. "Ua ت‎ a A 


Beloit, is here, and I have given him a 
double room. If you two agree, perhaps 
I can accommodate you together.” Mr. 
Nicholson was introduced to Mr. Hill; 
the two men were pleased with each other 
and decided to share the room. When 
Mr. Hill had retired, Mr. Nicholson, just 
before going to bed, took a small Bible 
from his valise. He turned to Mr. Hill 
and asked pardon for a little delay in 
putting out the light because he wished 
to read a chapter from the Bible, ac- 
cording to his nightly custom. “Wait a 
moment," replied Mr. Hil. “I’m a 
Christian, too, and I wish you would 
read the chapter aloud. It seems strange 
that if we were Elks, or Knights of 
Pythias, or Masons, we should be wearing 
some emblem of our order, but as Chris- 
tian traveling men we have no way of 
recognizing each other.” From the 
earnest discussion which followed there 
came the formation of the Gideons— 
named from the splendid Hebrew warrior 
who, with a few picked men and with the 
heroic strategy of the torches and pitch- 
ers, routed the hosts of the Midianites. 
The Gideons grew slowly. Their plan 
of distributing Bibles to hotels and ves- 
sels is comparatively recent. Five years 
ago, on a visit to London, one of them 
discovered that there was a Christian 
Commercial Travelers’ Association in 
Great Britain, and that for forty-two 
ears it had been at work placing a few 
ibles in hotels of the United Kingdom. 
Although the work had been going on 
for so long a time, only 17,000 Bibles had 
been distributed. In America a similar 
plan was promptly reported on and 
adopted, and now, up to the first of 
July, 1914, 237,000 Bibles have been 
placed in more than 3,500 hotels. Only 
twenty hotelkeepers have refused the 
offer of the Bibles, and several of these 
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have afterward begged that the books 

be sent them. Not more than three or Mrs. L. W. Caswell 

four of all the vast number of Bibles dis- Who would rather tinker about automobiles 
tributed have ever been stolen. One was than cook and sew or play the piano. Her card 
purloined by a colored elevator boy, who reads: "Manager of the Saugus (Calif.) Garage” 


swore on the witness stand that he took 
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the Bible home with him because he 
found it was such an interesting book 
that he wanted to finish reading it. 

In Mr. Henderson’s line of business, 
trade is booming all the time and the 
market is always good. He doesn’t even 
have to give tips to express agents to get 
his trunks and sample cases put on the 
proper trains. Last year, when he wanted 
to take some Bibles from San Francisco 
to Los Angeles, the express company 
hauled a lot of four thousand free of 
charge, and then placed their delivery 
wagons at his disposal in Los Angeles 
to take the Bibles to their destinations. 


The Only Town-Crier Left 


IS name, which should be Gamaliel 

Bradford or Godsgift Brewster, is 

Walter Smith. But even that name 

cannot deprive him of his fame. 
It is not that he is a pioneer, that he 
stands alone; it is that he is the last man 
of his profession, once overcrowded. 

For Walter Smith is a town-crier. 

He lives (and cries) in Provincetown, 
Massachusetts, that little fishing village 
out at the tip end of Cape Cod. It was in 
Provincetown Harbor that the Pilgrim 
Fathers signed their compact before they 
went on to make Plymouth Rock famous 
by landing upon it. It may be fitting, 
therefore, that the last town-crier should 
ply his trade on that spot. 

Provincetown is three miles long and 
one block wide. Walter Smith will cry 
the town for a dollar, and at any time of 
the day or the evening when he is not 
clumping up and down the street, he can 
be found in front of the Star Theater. 
All you need do, if you have some news 

_ which you wish advertised to the village, 
is to hand him a paper with the notice 
written on it, and a dollar. He will see 
to it that the people of Provincetown 
know what is written on that paper. 

“Notice!” he calls. “The first whale 
which has been seen in Provincetown for 
twenty years is on exhibit to-day and 
to-morrow behind Matheson’s store. 
Come and see the monster of the deep. 
Bring the children, for a lesson іп 200]- 
ogy. Ten cents admission; children, five.” 

After he has trudged the town with this 
announcement, he may turn to the 
esthetic and cry: “Notice! There will 
be an exhibition of paintings and sculp- 
ture all this week in the studio of Mrs. 
Bissell on the pier by Eno’s Fish Market. 
Admission free. Everybody invited.” 

He has a bell, which he rings assidu- 
ously until such time as he deems it 
expedient to stop and call in loud, clear 
tones: “Notice!” The formula is always 
the same, whether he is crying an auction 
sale, an ice cream sociable at the Church 
of the Pilgrims, a forest fire for which 
volunteer firemen are wanted, or a funeral. 
He walks along; he rings the bell; stops 
and cries: “Notice!” Then waitsdramati- 
cally before giving his news to his hearers. 

In the winter his greatest source of 
business, so he says, 1s announcing the 
funerals, and because the workers of 
Provincetown for the most part are those 
who go down to the sea in ships, the 
gripping words “lost at sea” are often 
in his announcements. 

When Walter Smith began crying the 


news there were two other criers in 
Provincetown. Competition must have 
been keen in those days. But something 
happened to one of them and then some- 
thing else happened to the other (Wal- 
ter Smith doesn’t think them of enough 
importance to tell whether sudden wealth 
or death or age removed them from the 
streets), and now there is only himself 
left to tell the happenings of the day to 
the villagers. LUCY HUFFAKER 


An Auto Expert in Petticoats 


talcum powder to-day, lady,” said 

a drug clerk in Los Angeles to a 

clear-skinned, bright-eyed woman 
who passed the anemic little fellow with 
the step of a soldier, the vigor and grace 
ascribed to Greek goddesses. 

“Free box of talcum with every pot 
of cream,” he urged. | 

“I never use either," said the woman 
over her shoulder. And as she overtook 
a companion ahead, she continued: 

“I’m usually so tired at night that I 
never take time for anything but to wash 
my face, put on my pajamas and roll 
into bed. No beauty quest for me." 

She stepped across the pavement to a 
mud-stained red roadster, put in the 
switch, looked to see that the gear shift 
lever was in neutral, set the spark and 
throttle levers, cranked the engine with 
a quick right-hand jerk, stepped into the 
car and took the wheel as if she were the 
mother of all automobiles, turned easily 
into the crowded street and whizzed away. 

* Some woman!" I said to the anemic 
clerk, just to clear the air that seemed 
somehow charged with electricity. 

A few days later, in motoring up-state, 
I heard an ominous sound and stopped 
at a garage at a village called Saugus. 
A woman stepped out, saying, "What's 
the trouble?" and I recognized the face 
that gets neither cold cream nor talcum. 

The woman was in a snug dress of 
corduroy, loose at neck and short of 
sleeve, not too long for comfort and 
showing a pair of heavy tramping boots. 
She squatted and squinted at the front 
wheels, and looked at the works. She 
glanced at spark plugs, carbureter, plati- 
num points and coils. Nothing wrong. 
Then I told her that the sound seemed to 
come from the back. 

She told me to drive the car down the 
road and standing on the footboard she 
listened, and presently told me to drive 
back to the garage and over the pit. 

While I did it, she brought a box of 
tools, and by the time the machine was 
over the pit she had dropped into it and 
was busy unscrewing the bolts of the 
differential case. As soon as the cover 
was off she plunged her strong firm hand 
into the black grease, and one by one 

ulled out fragments of the gear that had 
[токе off and by catching in the teeth 
had caused the clicking sound and a 
catch at every revolution of the gear. 

“How do you happen to be in this 
business?" I asked, as she fished in the 
black grease for the broken bits. 

“I don't like housework, and I like 
to be busy,” she said, “so I came into 
the shop and learned the trade. My 
husband thought I wouldn’t stay with it, 
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but I did, and there isn’t much about 
automobiles I don’t know. He says now 
Ican beat him and our expert at tire work. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered to a question, 
“I can cook and did until we began to 
board a short time ago. 1 make my own 
clothes, and I embroider some and play 
the piano, when my hands are fit,"— 
and she looked with a twinkle at the 
greasy black stuff that was nearly to her 
elbows,—''but none of those things in- 
terests me as this does. One has to think 
to be able to doctor sick automobiles, 
and there is real satisfaction in first find- 
ing trouble and then fixing it. I wouldn't 
trade jobs with any woman alive." 

“Funny,” she added, as she cleared the 
grease from the gear case in order that 
no fragments might be left, “how few 
people know anything about the autos 
they drive. I've had to jump in my car 
and go miles down the road just to clean 
some man's spark plugs. ce I went 
out and towed a man in four miles, and 
all he needed was oil on the clutch. The 
other day a lot of men came along in a 
big machine, and after I had filled up the 
car with gas and oil, one of them leaned 
out and said: 'I've left my car up the 
canyon about fourteen miles with a broken 
axle. IfeI come back on the five o'clock 
with a new one will you go and fix it? 

“I told him to send the part on the 
five o'clock and I'd go out and fix it 
and bring it in here, and he could come 
and get it next day. Не sent the part, 
but evidently didn't know that the differ- 
ential is never in the middle and one 
side of an axle is always longer than the 
other. So he sent the wrong piece, which 
I discovered when I got to his car fourteen 
miles away. However, by scheming and 
a lot of work I got the long piece he sent 
on the short side and came in with the 
back wheel a. couple of inches out of line, 
telephoned him for the right part and 
finally got his machine in order." 

“Don’t you get lonely here?" I had 
noted the few little shacks about the 
railroad station that make the town of 
Saugus, and the line of blue hills that 
close around it like a wall. 

* Never, now that I have work I like. 
I did before." 

* But everybody needs recreation." 

*Oh, I drive into town for a show 
sometimes. And I like to drive out 
through the open country. I play tennis, 
too, and we have dances here sometimes, 
and I like to dance. But I never have 
time for afternoon tea and those things. 
Someday I'd like to travel, but mean- 
while life's all right, since I've found some- 
thing I can do well—and like to do." 

That she did it well there could be no 
doubt. The way she went about it in- 
spired confidence. Few men in garages 
have such deftness and skill Already 
she had the case filled with grease and 
the cover on and was wiping her hands, 
and it hadn't been more than fifteen 
minutes since she found the trouble. 

While she was making change for me, 
she answered the telephone, made a small 
sale of something from the shelf, made 
change for her husband, who had been 
filling a gas tank for a passing car, and all 
without keeping me waiting. 

She handed me a card ai left, and I 
was not surprised to see that it read, “Mrs, 
L. W. Caswell, Manager of the Saugus 
Garage.” LOUIS EHRMAN 


In The Interpreter’s House 


How the War Has Opened a Business Opportunity to America 


" HEY'RE at it yet!" the Cynic 
cried, waving a war extra in the 
air. "What fools they all are!" 


"Nuisance, too!" grumbled. 


the Philosopher; “war interrupts business 
and makes trouble for everybody. We 
innocent bystanders are in for a wretched 
jolt, as usual. Our whole import trade 
shot to rags, stocks running low on im- 
ported materials that we can’t get along 
without, our factories ready to shut down 
and throw thousands of men out of work— 
and there you аге.” 

“You high-tariff men are hard to suit,” 
remarked the Poet. “For forty years 
you have been howling against foreign 
competition. Here you have a high- 
tariff situation to the queen's taste. The 
pauper labor of Europe is all being shot 
and starved as fast as can reasonably 
be expected; and yet you're not happy. 
What ails American industries, anyway?" 

“It’s not the same thing," explained the 
Philosopher patiently. “The tariff is 
something you can jiggle up and down. 
You can make it low on things you want 
to buy and high on things you want to 
sell. Thats the essence of ıt. But you 
can't jiggle this 
war situation up 
and down. It 
shuts off every- 
thing—what you 
want as well as what you don’t want.” 

“It will open an enormous foreign mar- 
ket to us,” mused the Reporter. 

“Yes, for hand-outs,” rejoined the 
Cynic. “How much effective purchasing 
power do you think Europe is going to 
have left when this shindy is over?” 

“Oh, there'll be a little credit lying 
around somewhere," the Reporter replied. 
"If I were an exporter, I wouldn't be 
afraid to take a flyer at it. But I wasn't 
thinking of the warring nations so much 
as of their own export markets, such as 
the Orient, South America, Oceania.” 

“Can we get them?” 

“1 don't see how we can help getting 
them; there’s no one else to get them. 
Keeping them, though, is another matter. 
How much we keep depends on how we 
go about it.” 


“Well, how?” 


" FIRST, by not trying to keep all the 

trade. good deal of it is stuff that 
we are not fixed to handle profitably. 
Margins are normally too close. Do 
what emergency business we can in these 
lines without tying up too much capital. 
Look the foreign feld over, pick out the 
connections that are permanently desir- 
able, lay siege to them and cultivate them 
into permanence. Don't take advantage 
of temporary conditions to skim off a 
quick profit, or depend on learning these 
markets as we go along. Go at them in 
the same scientific way that the Germans 
did. Spend all kinds of time and money 
learning languages, trade habits, social 


ENORMOUS 
FOREIGN MAR- 
KET OPENING 


customs; and make it all count toward a 
permanent connection. When a German 
manufacturer got his eye on a market 
he would send duh his son or his nephew 
or a member of the firm or the biggest 
man he could spare from the business— 
if he could possibly manage it, he would 
go himself—to spend a year learning the 
ropes before he tried to do a dollar's worth 
of business. He went down with the 
fixed idea that the only way not to handle 
that market was his own way. He 
studied his customers' ways of doing busi- 
ness, and got it down pat to the smallest 


detail. If the customers were in the habit 

of paying in ninety 

HERE'S OUR days, he was on 

OPPORTUNITY: hand with his cost 
GRASP IT! and accountin 
systems arrange 

to suit. If they wanted their pianos 


packed in tin-lined cases, he didn't use 
tarred paper. If they wanted shirts made 
with burlap neckbands and the tails dyed 
green, he was right there with the berries, 
and in a week he would have a consular 
report ready for Berlin on the success of 

reen shirt-tails in the Chow-Foo district. 
That's where he cut rings around the 
British. There was no Podsnapper 
about him; he wasn’t out for the uplift 
nor convincing his customers that he 
knows what's best for them. He was for 
giving them what they wanted, and there 
was nothing too small for him to see 
when he was after business. 

“That’s our lead for the vacated foreign 
market. Don't make too big a bid; don't 
try to hold more than we can handle. 
And don't over-expand on the strength 
of a big emergency business. There is no 
economic pressure on us as there was on 
the Germans; our permanent market is 
here, and will be for years yet. We can 
choose carefully the connection that we 
can profitably make permanent, and then 


make it permanent by giving the same 
kind of service that they have been accus- 
tomed to, or a little better. You must 


remember that these markets are worry- 
ing, too; they're all on end, wondering 
where their supplies are coming from. 
They don't know us yet because they 
were always occupied by the older nations, 
while we have always had our hands full 
at home. Now is our chance to come in 
and show them the same kind of goods 
and service; and we won't have any 
trouble keeping them." 

“You seem to think this is Uncle Sam's 
busy day," remarked the Cynic. 

“T do indeed. I'm so sure of it, in fact, 
that I haven't been as much interested in 
sizing up the foreign market as I am 
in what happens 
here. I've been 
imagining myself 
in the position of 
the American manufacturer, and thinking 
what I'd do to take advantage of the sit- 
uation.” 


UNCLE SAM’S 
BUSY DAY 


“You'd be a lively old manufacturer,” 
the Cynic commented derisively, “but go 
ahead, let's have ic!" 

“First, I would sit up nights with the 
list of imports until I knew what this 
country can furnish and what it can't: 
the things we have to import, and those 
we import because we have never set 
seriously to work to produce them for 
ourselves. 


"UNDER our tariff arrangements we 
have for years managed our import 
trade in such a way that very few manu- 
facturers have this knowledge. We take 
for granted that we can't produce a great 
many things, only because we have never 
tried. We never had to try. Inventive 
genius has never been stimulated in these 
directions. We have never been held close 
enough to the grindstone to show what 
we could do." 

“I never supposed American genius 
was so slow,” said the Poet. 

"Only in some directions—directions 
where it had no incentive," the Reporter 
replied; *in others it is very fast. In 
bor ening machinery, for instance, we 
lead the world; and why? Because that is 
the one point where we have been held to 
the grindstone. We have always had to 
meet the problem of high-priced labor. 

“I glanced over the 1913 import list 
the other day, and on only such items as 
I could run over in half an hour's time, 
I footed up over $120,000,000 worth of 
stuff that I could find no conceivable 
reason for importing at all. Think of 
importing nearly a million dollars’ worth 
of soap; three and a half million dollars’ 
worth of pickles; a million and a half 
dollars in beans; nine millions in cheese; 
seven and a half in gloves; two and a half 
in carpets; and so on through hundreds 
of items, down actually to half a million 
in lead pencils and a quarter of a million 
in peanuts! 

“There is $120,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness right here in the home market that 
if I were a manufacturer I would hustle 
for before I began 
to bid for the 
foreign trade. If 
we can’t meet the 
home demand for 
quality on things like these, it is time 
something happened to make us learn 
how. If we can’t make pickles and cheese 
and weave carpets and raise beans and 
peanuts to suit our long-time home 
market, it is time something showed us 
the reason why. 


HUSTLE FOR 
THE HOME 
MARKET, TOO 


“EJERE is the biggest opportunity 

opened to us by this war, it strikes 
me—the chance to re-form production 
and get it on a new basis. We have 
only ourselves to blame if the American 
consumer is fascinated by the word 
‘Imported.’ Between the protective tariff 
and the natural pressure on production, 
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eats fhe Dutch 
for Whifeness 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


pet Rem a EA 


Оил тате? 


A A e وی ر‎ ed 


Beautify and protect your woodwork 
with this rich, smooth, extremely white 
and long-lasting enamel. 


Until Sherwin-Williams Old Dutch Enamel 
came on the market it was always believed 
that no genuine white enamel could be made 
except from imported “long” oils. 


But— 


Instead of importing oil from Europe in 
the customary way, we only imported Hol- 
land's expert enamel maker. 


Then we set about developing our own 
process of treating our linseed oil. The per- 
fection of this process has been responsible, 
in a large measure, for the success of Old 


Dutch Enamel. 


Use an enamel that is not dependent on 
Europe in these troubled times—use an 
enamel that is not affected in quality, quantity 
or price—use Sherwin-Williams Old Dutch 
Enamel—to be had from the Sherwin -Wil- 


liams dealer in your town. 


Practical Portfolio of Painting and Decorating 
Suggestions sent free on request 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


X 


Showrooms —New York, 116 West 32nd St.; Chicago, 1101 People's Gas Building 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 
Address all inquiries for Portfolio to 610 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


our industries have been pampered out of 
balance. We know how to keep costs 
down, but we have a lot to learn about 
quality and service. Now we can get our 
genius and enterprise at work making 
oods that will really stand up with any- 
ody's, and then we will begin to see 
something іп the legend ‘Made in U. S. A.’ 
* Another long list of items among our 
1913 imports represents processed goods, 
like textiles and paper; and processing 
materials, like 
dyes and sizing. 
he same conclu- 
sion follows. If 
we can't process 
our goods for our own market as well as 
we can have it done abroad, it shows 
another big opportunity for genius and 
invention. Or if our own processing ma- 
terials won't yield as good a grade of cloth 
or paper as the English and German 
materials, now is the time to improve 
them so they will. We have as good 
chemists and inventors as they have 
abroad, but while England, France, and 
Germany stood ready to supply us, we 
never thought it worth while to sec them 
oing. But now that our three great in- 
ustrial competitors are out of commission, 
we can't start a moment too soon." 
“Would it be worth while, though?" 
asked the Poet. “When the war is over, 
wouldn't the other countries come back 
with all the advantage of their low-priced 
labor and leave us with a lot of over- 
expanded industries to burst up on us?" 


66 \ Л 7НҮ, I am assuming we won’t over- 
expand,” replied the Reporter; “if 

we do, we certainly risk a cropper. I am 
assuming that we aim at the normal Ameri- 
can demand, estimated by the value of our 
imports,—with a little margin, perhaps, 
for emergency business; but all of it 
carefully covered in. The prospective 
resumption of competition is the very in- 
centive to genius. When they come back 
at us with their low-priced labor we will 
be ready to meet them in the way we 
have always shown ourselves particu- 
larly strong, namely, with automatic or 
semi-automatic machinery and high organ- 
ization efficiency. They will be out of 
business long enough for us to get a good 
running start—long enough, certainly, for 
us to learn how to take care of ourselves. 
“There is another line of development 
suggested by this war, and a line that 
we know very little about. Processing- 
specialties hardly 
exist in this 
country. Ouridea 
in making textiles, 
for instance, has 
been for one concern to do everything. 
In England, on the other hand, each 
process is a specialty. Combing and 
carding, spinning, weaving, dyeing, are 
each done у concerns that do not pretend 
to do anything else. That is why the 
English always beat us on fabrics. It is 
strange that we have never done more 
with processing-specialties, because when- 
ever one has started up it has done well, 
no matter how times were. I know one 
in steel, a little old-fashioned plant with 
a small capacity, whose market has been 
frozen to it for thirty years, and the owner 
is rich now. I know another too, a wool- 
spinning concern. They don’t try to do 
anything but spin, and spin right. They 


BIG CHANCE 
FOR GENIUS 
AND INVENTION 


FIELD FOR SPE- 
CIALTIES IN 
MANUFACTURES 
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keep a constant ratio of cost, quality and 
service, have their markets solid, and peg 
along filling orders while the big do-it-all 
concerns sweat about the tariff. 

“Among the readjustments here in con- 
sequence of the war, I look to see a big 
departure in this line. We will see a lot 
of new processing industries start up; and 
if they keep the old-fashioned rule of 
balance by bringing up their quality and 
service in an even ratio with cost-reduc- 
tion, they will succeed.” 


“THOSE are interesting facts about the 
import list, aren’t they?” said the 
Philosopher. “I didn’t suppose we had 
gone so far; really, it is a surprise to me to 
learn that we import peanuts and beans.” 

“Onions, too,’ the Reporter replied, 
“and walnuts; eight hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of dried peas; over a million 
dollars’ worth of mushrooms; ditto beets; 
a million and three quarters in olives; six 
and three quarters in olive oil. Looks as 
though this country might stand a little 
intensive farming, shouldn’t you say? 

“ But these items are not so much of a 
surprise to me, after all, as some others. 
Think of this country importing nearly 
two million dollars’ worth of ball bearings; 
four millions in glassware; two millions 
in handkerchiefs; a million in plain china- 
ware; two and a half in watches; three 
quarters of a million in pocketknives; 
a million and a half in brushes and 
feather dusters; ditto in dolls; one and 
three quarters in lithographed labels; five 
millions in macaroni; nearly two millions 
in buttons. What аге we, anyway, —an 
industrial or an agricultural country? 
You couldn't tell from the list of imports, 
to save your life." 

“It looks like a big opportunity," said 
the Poet. 

“Yes,” said the Reporter; “this is onl 
a sample of normal American demand. jd 
is wide open now to the manufacturer who 

will study quality 

QUALITY AND and service. Mere 

SERVICE WILL publicity won't 

HOLD WHAT IS answer, or giving 

GAINED out talk in the 

papers about 
‘Made in U. S. A., unless the goods are 
right there to back it. If they are, we 
will open and keep an enormous market 
here at home, where purchasing power 
is stable and likely to stay so. 

“That’s what would interest me, if I 
were a manufacturer. There will often 
be exceptional opportunities in the foreign 
market, too, and, as I said, I wouldn't 
mind picking out a place or two to ship 
goods. But if I could make ball bearings 
or buttons or macaroni, the first thing I 
would see would be those millions in the 
home trade. Or if I were an inventor or 
a machinery manufacturer, I would go 
right after the fellows who do make 
buttons and macaroni, with devices to get 
quality and cut down costs.” 

“So we're not in for hard times, after 
all?” suggested the Cynic. 

“I don't think we can be with any kind 
of intelligent management,” said the Re- 

porter. “Ofcourse, 

NO NEED FOR we can make hard 

HARD TIMES times out of any- 

HERE thing. But there 
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and SHIRTS 


EN WHO CARE ABOUT THE 
LITTLE DISTINCTIONS IN 
DRESS WHICH DENOTE THE 

RIGHT THING’ FAVOR THE STIFF 
LAUNDERED SHIRT CUFF FOR 
EVERY OCCASION - ASIDE FROM 
TRAVELING AND SPORTS - - АК; 
ROW STIFF CUFF SHIRTS AFFORD 
A QUALITY LINKED TO SUCH GOOD 
STYLE THAT IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
ASK FOR THAT LABEL 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50 and higher 
son Se eR i ae кү es CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.. Inc MAKERS TROY, М. Y. 
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Western Electric 


Vacuum Cleaner 
A New Model at a New Price 


5 Vacuum cleaners can be purchased 
$3 2 e 0 


atall prices. But look further than 
Including extension 


the price tag. 
nozzle for cleaning 
under furniture— 
an exclusive feature 


Here is a cleaner with a reputation 
back of it—more than thirty years 
of manufacturing experience. When 
we introduce this new cleaner at the 
price of $32.50 we claim for it the best 
value in the vacuum cleaner market. 


You never saw one just like it. This 
is the cleaner NOT built like a broom. 


It is designed along new lines. 


The illustrations in the circles tell 
some of the story. The handle in a 
natural position—the double frame 
supporting the dustbag—both make 
for easy operation and convenient 
storage. 


The extension nozzle for cleaning 
under low furniture is part of the 
regular equipment — likewise a new 
type of attachment for picking up 
threads. 


This Model 11 is so new and 
sounusual that you cannot af- 
ford to buy a vacuum cleaner 
without learning first about 
this one. It can be easily pur- 
chased in your city or town. 


There is a Western Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner for every need—both port- 
able and stationary types. 


Ask for booklet No. 3-F. 
Write to our nearest house below. 


Extension 
Nozzle in Use 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 


New York Atlanta Milwaukee Minneapolis Houston San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Pittsburgh St. Paul Denver Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Cleveland Kansas City Omaha Seattle 
Boston Cincinnati St. Louis Oklahoma City Salt Lake City Portland 
New Orleans Chicago Indianapolis Dallas Los Angeles Detroit 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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Our Kind of a Reporter 
WILL IRWIN, reporter for The 


American Magazine in Europe, has 
been right in the thick of it. See his first 
article, beginning on page 49 of this issue. 
He is at the front now, and will stay there for 
us. We shall have more good stuff from him— 
thoroughly worth your while. He has eyes 
to see, a heart to understand, and a wonderful 
gift of expression. He is the very man we 
most wanted to send over there, and we were 


ОТТ 


fortunate in getting his services. 
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ventors, chemists, and scientific experts 
generally all join forces and study the 
problem, and keep everybody too busy 
to talk, we will be making the best use of 
our luck. The situation is simply a big 
call on Yankee resourcefulness and a little 
better than the proverbial Yankee idea 
of quality and service. I believe we have 
both in plenty to meet the occasion.” 
“Suppose we can’t ship our crops,” 
objected the Philosopher; “what then?” 


AT ’em,” said the Reporter. “What 
should we do with them?—let them 
rot? For my part, I don’t mind if they 
are not shipped out so fast. War prices 
abroad are attractive to the farmer, and 
therefore in a way a good thing all round; 
but I hope it won’t be too easy. to dump 
our food-stuffs over there. Let enough of 
them stay here to hold down the price of 
living. The labor market is going to be 
tight as a white-oak knot, because this 
war hits us at a period of contraction when 
we are stripped of surplus stocks and low 
on equipment. Hence, there will have to 
a lot of work done, and with immi- 
gration cut off and a good many aliens 
returning to fight, we are likely to be 
a little short-handed. Now if we сап 
balance this condition with relatively 
cheap living, the result will be as good as 
though it were made to order. You can’t 
beat it, economically considered—a close 
labor market, and workmen being well 
fed at a relatively cheap rate while they 
make manufactured goods. It’s better 
all round than selling the food. I don’t 
begrudge the farmer anything, but I hope 
we don’t ship our food-stuffs too fast.” 
“The worst I fear from the war,” said 
the Poet, “is that it may make a good 
many of us lapse into cynicism and set 
us back on the old materialistic view of 
life that we seemed to be emerging from. 
It will be too bad if our disappointment 
makes us think that civilization is a dream 
and our old doctrine There’s a dollar; ГЇЇ 
grab it, is, after all, the right one.” 
“There’s no sign of it," answered the 
Reporter; “I’ve been proud of my country 
since this fracas broke out—in fact, ever 
since the trouble 
OUR NATION with Mexico be- 
WELL-BALANCED gan. I like our 
AND SERIOUS attitude and our 
frame of mind, as 
reflected in the papers and in the utter- 
ances and behavior of public men. I am 
sure we have come to be a thoughtful and 
serious-minded people. I believe we are 
forever done with the whoop-la style of 
patriotism, under which the jingo and 
commercial ghoul used to prey. I am 
sure we are going to keep busy in extending 
our industries with a serious purpose be- 
yond that of making money out of other 
eople's necessities. I believe we are at 
ast coming to look on business as a means 
of self-expression, like writing or painting 
or any other form of artistry, and that we 
will develop it in this emergency with only 
the greater seriousness and reverence.” 
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Burgess 
Unabridged 


A Dictionary of Words You've 
Always Needed 


By Gelett Burgess 


Author of “Аге You a Bromide ?’’ ** Goops,"" etc. 


RAWP, n. 1. A reliably-unreliable per- Suction stops dust dangers! 


son. 2. One who means well. 3. A 
kind of husband. 

RAW'PUS, a. г. Dilatory. 2. Semi- 
efficient. 


When the school-boy or girl is recovering from contagious disease 
(the law ought to compel Vacuum Cleaning of every school!), the 
gravest danger to the other members of the family and to visitors 


The rawp can be absolutely depended upon and neighbors comes when the room is swept and dusted. Decayed 
to кч to bring Seas book” he borrowed and matter and organisms stirred up with the dust are so very risky 
that now you need. Р 

Unreliable? Oh, you can depend upon him for family, convalescent and callers! 


never to keep any engagement promptly; you With the ARCO WAND you need 
would so much rather that he would fail never see, handle or move the germ 
utterly—then you could properly scorn and laden air, which is carried off through 
suppress him. (See Zobzib.) arà 8.44 — the iron suction pipe to big, sealed, 
ae һе aes auwe hs аата а disinfectant bucket. Where children 
while. e does mai etters—aiter ev are 
av aes smooched and crumpled in his coat VACUUM CLEANER WAND Retr deed "M req 
et. 
P^ he rawp, just like the zobzib, is almost al- Point the hollow, bottomless-throated Wand at the dust-filled surfaces 
ways late for the train, late enough at any to see it instantly and completely remove all dirt without raising any 
time to give you a hygog. . ,. || dust. Avoids use of insanitary dusters or rags. No more backaches, 
Rawpus is the clerk who makes errors in his || beating, lifting, reaching, step-ladder climbing, dust-breathing — a 


additions; the typewriter who spells “to” in | = ^ > 
three ways—all wrong—is also rawpus. (See boon and a protection to women! One contagious illness prevented 


Splooch.) saves the price of an ARCO WAND. m 
"Did you get me that spool of red silk I asked '| ^ Noiseless—requires no watching or regulation—is permanent, | | | 
you to this morning?” said Mrs. Smith. No, like radiator heating. Easily put into old buildings, or new. | 
he forgot it. Mr. Smith is a rawp. | | 
“Did you ring up Green and tell him to send A $150 successful stationary Cleaner | " 
a man to mow the lawn?" asked Mr. Smith. 5 a Jt | | 
А Эъ] sh- The ARCO WAND is proving a great success in homes, apartments, TRE ^m 
No, she didn't; Mrs. Smith is a rawp. á col totis. Doopituls: reat t, сагаа labs, Ы. 
And little Sammie Smith, who never goes to churches, schola, étores, погону берии тагар OE elo i 
° > z š goe theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past three years under most severe M | 
bed until he's been told seven times—what tests. Let us give you list of users in your locality. Seeing is believing. 
then is he? A rawpet? The machine will work and wear for many, many years, Is backed by Machine ls set in basement 


our reputation and full guarantee. Accept no substitute! Write for free pipe lower S008, ке پد‎ 


may М. у ата, the boat catalog. Public showrooms in all large cities. АКСО WAND Vacuum 
as satling from the pier, повете; DORO RAS =: = 
wW. 816-822 are sold by all Heating 

4ш ya Кешр was де, afloat— Department AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMP, ANY B, MICA gan Ave Sizes at $180 p - 
o far, a et so near! إل‎ Е2ЕЕЧ -M cago d i lude labor, 

í á Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators к=. ry freight. 


No wonder Mrs. Rawp was vexed, 
For she returned, to find 
He took the steamer sailing next, 


And she was left behind! 


те Temple 
Shakespeare 


Most satisfactory edition published. One 
play to a volume. Printed from Cam- 
bridge Text. Excellent for Reading 
Circles. Clean type, hand-made paper, 
numbered lines. Volumes 4x5!4 inches. 
Red Leather, 55с per volume. Postage, 
3c per volume, e it at your book 
store or send for circular to 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Dept. K, 681FifthAve.,New York | 
Publishers Everyman's Library 


Write for [t — 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine 
Agency is the largest in the world. 
Save Magazine Money 
Our 1915 catalog lists more than 
3000 Periodicals and Club 


UNK, л. 1. An unwelcome present, an 
inappropriate, undesirable or distasteful 
gift. 2. A duplicate wedding present. 
3. A souvenir, or picture postcard. 


25c 


J. M. HANSON-BENNETT 
Magazíne Agency 
223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


These are the classic unks that women give 
to men—unwearable neckties, hand-embroid- 
ered suspenders, smokeless cigars—‘‘La Flor 
de Chinatown!" They give them sleeve-button 
unks, unks made out of shiny black leather. 
“It’s so hard to find gifts for a man!” (See 


Gefoojet.) —— © athe 9б 
Men give in return, feminine unks—flowers mi x. the manu- = 
that don't match a girl's gown; perfumery in ahs: We ale ЖОЕ. ы. dosis 
fancy bottles; a dozen pairs of gloves of an off at factory cost plus one small profit. 
. ir i : š The finest examples of the new American type are found 
color; souvenir jewelry boxes with pictures of in Sterling Furniture. This truly distinctive style is destined to 
the State Capitol on top; impossible paper take its place with the famous ''period"' designs—but you can buy it now 


H . " h: у 2 у infi 
cutters; ivory handled nail files elaborately AG ae wer Жаы an your retailer asks you to pay for the ordinary inferior patterns 


carved, that will not file. (See Quisty, and 
Diabob.) 


Women of uncertain age receive unks in the 


BUY STERLING FURNITURE AT FACTORY PRICES 


gg Sterling Furniture is guaranteed in every respect; shipped on approval with a money-back warranty, 
NOTE: Our desks, buffets, bureaus, etc., are furnished with steel safes for valuables 
FREE—a handsome catalog awaits your post card request. Get this large book 


of handsome designs and money-saving offers. It comes postpaid. 


form of bed-shoes, with an old-maid implica- STERLING FURNI- 2611 STERLING 
tion; linen collars, with stiff tabby-cat bows in TURE COM- ^ 
front, disgustingly neat—“‘so nice for business!" PANY 


There they are, in back of the bureau drawer, 
yellowing with age. 
When you were married, you received thirty- 
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Fair Play in Telephone Rates 


T is human nature to resent 
paying more than any one else 
and to demand cheap telephone 
service regardless of the cost of 
providing it. 
But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn't be cheap. 


It would simply mean that 
those making a few calls a day 
were paying for the service of 
the merchant or corporation 
handling hundreds of calls. 


That wouldn't be fair, would 
it? No more so than that you 
should pay the same charge for 
a quart of milk as another pays 
for a gallon. 


To be of the greatest useful- 
ness, the telephone should reach 
every home, office and business 
place. To put it there, rates must 
be so graded that every person 
may have the kind of service he 
requires, at a rate he can easily 
afford. 


Abroad, uniform rates have 


been tried by the government- 
owned systems and have so 
restricted the use of the tele- 
phone that it is of small value. 


The great majority of Bell 
subscribers actually pay less 
than the average rate. There are 
a few who use the telephone 
in their business for their profit 
who pay according to their use, 
establishing an average rate 
higher than that paid by the 


majority of the subscribers. 


To make a uniform rate 
would be increasing the price 
to the many for the benefit of 
the few. 

All may have the service they 
require, at a price which is fair 
and reasonable for the use each 
makes of the telephone. 

These are reasons why the 
United States has the cheapest 
and most efficient service and 
the largest numberof telephones 
in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Are You Paying Your Own College Bills? 


If you are, we can help you. 


Although the fall term has already started, you have a big opportunity now in 


your spare time. 


It may only prove a side line now, but when vacation begins it will pay your 


college bills. 


The work consists of representing The American Magazine and 


Woman’s Home Companion in your locality, securing renewals and new subscrip- 
tions. You earn the same salary and commission on renewals as on new 


subscriptions. 


For particulars write to-day to 


THE SCHOLARSHIP BUREAU, Dept.F, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


four wedding unks; nine pie knives and forty- 
five pickle forks. 

A gold pencil that won't write is an unk; so 
is that padded seal volume of Tennyson on the 
shelf beneath the center table. (See Gorgule.) 


What is an unk? That thing that lies 
Upon your bureau, there! 

You have outlived your first surprise; 
You do not even care. 


Its faint and foolish life is done, 
It is a mere negation ;— 

An unused souvenir of one 
Without imagination! 


WUM'GUSH, n. г. An insincere affec- 
tation of cordiality; hypocritical compli- 
ments. 2. Women’s flattery of women; 


pretended friendship. 3. A feminine fib. 


Do women criticize each other to their faces? 
Do they find fault with their chocolates, their 
looks, their clothes, their jests? No, not until 
the front door is closed; till then, they slobber 
wumgush. (See Varm.) 

And yet, if one man offers another a cigarette, 
the tobacco may be called “rotten!” without 
peril or anger. 

Men have small use for wumgush; their com- 
pliments are profane ridicule and simulated 
enmity. 

A man calls his best friend a “damned fool;" 
a woman calls her worst enemy, “My dear!" 
(See Alibosh.) 

How women must fear each other! They 
smooth their rival's hair lovingly, they read- 
just her jabot and pat her hands lingeringly. 

"How well you're looking, my dear!" ... 
And yards and yards of wumgush. 


“Oh, I've had such a wonderful time! How 
charming of you to have asked me. Now, 
you must come to see us."—Wumgush. (See 


Gubble.) 

Wumgush is the frothy foam of society 
chatter. 

Wumgush is the sunshine through which fly 
the wasps of sarcasm. (See Flootjab.) 


The wumgush Clara spills on Lou, 
Whene'er they meet, and kiss, 

Would seem to prove a friendship true, 
But it amounts to this,— 


“Your waist is soiled; and, oh, that hat! 
Trimmed it yourself, I know! 

You never ought to grin like that, 
It makes your crow's feet show!” 


YAM'NOY, n. г. A bulky, unmanage- 
able object; an unwieldly or slippery par- 
cel. 2. Something you don't know how 
to carry. 

YAM'NOY, v. 1. To inflict with much 
luggage. 2. To carry many parcels at 
once. 


Did you ever see a woman trying to move a 
Morris chair—or carry a rocker through a 
screen door? (See Wijjicle.) She is struggling 
with a yamnoy. She can carry a baby with 
ease and skill, but it’s a yamnoy to a bachelor. 

The yamnoy is a sheet of window glass 
carried on a windy day; a dripping umbrella 
that you don’t know where to place; a bird-cage 
or a bowl of fish, that you don’t dare trust in 
the moving van. (See Usglet.) 

To yamnoy is to move a ladder or place it 
upright, or to carry a lawn mower home from 
the city. 


A patient husband "twas, who bore 
A yamnoy, huge and bulky; 

It weighed a dozen pounds or more— 
No wonder he was sulky. 


And as he ran to catch the car, 
More and still more disgusted, 

His yamnoy fell—and, with the jar, 
Two watermelons busted! 


What I Like Best About The American Magazine 


What I Like 
Best About 
The American 


Magazine 


A few months ago we asked our 
readers to send us stories of “What 
I Like Best About The American 
Magazine.” Thousands of letters 
came in. The three we publish be- 
low won the first, second and third 
prizes: 


Real Life, Real Men, Real Stories 


HIS morning after finishing the 

breakfast dishes I went with Con- 

vict No. 6606* and spent months 

with Dad Morgan behind the bars, 
until we laid him away on the sunny hill. 
And scarcely had we finished before my 
seven-year-old boy came in to show me a 
new tear in his clothes. I didn’t scold 
him, as I sometimes do, for I had just left 
a boy, a gray-haired boy who had suf- 
fered, lying there asleep on the hill. He, 
too, had torn his clothes, his moral rai- 
ment, and how terribly he had been 
punished! 

That trip did me good in another way; 
it took from me the ability to drop hints 
before my husband concerning my need of 
money. 

Not long ago I saw a rugged mountain- 
eer build a college in his mountains for 
his people;f saw the boys and girls, sun- 
tanned, uncouth, barefoot, some of them, 
come trooping out of those mountain 
cabins eager to improve the opportunity 
he had placed within their reach. 

These are the things I like best about 
Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE. Those things 
that are real, that are life itself, written 
by the men who lived it. I call to mind 
the friendly and trade-destroying advice 
of a saloon-keeper telling the mothers to 
give the boys apples to keep them from 
craving drink. That, of course, was a 
little thing in itself, but possibly it made 
many mothers think of the temptation 
to which cheir boys are exposed, and their 
thinking will result in good. It is all 
work being done by men and women. 
Reading or lifts me out of my conflict 
with pans and kettles, and visions for me 
the great things that men can do, as well 
as their frailties. Perhaps their work 1s 
no greater than my own, for God who 
Se me a mother ennobled my duties, 
yes, even the dish-washing, patching, and 
scrubbing! Even though і devote ту 
life to my own family and am not able 
to greatly help a great number, through 
my teaching my sons or my daughter may 
lift thousands to a higher plane. That is 
why I told them the story of Burns; why 
I have THE AMERICAN in my home. 

MRS. J. I. 


*Boston Blackie stories. 
[Burns of the Mountains. Dec., 1912. 


Many people start with one 
piece of Berkey & Gay 
Furniture 
Tre unobtrusiveness of good taste characterizes 


our productions. 


If you desire, you can begin 


with just one piece, and add others from time to 


time, confident that each piece you secure will add 


to the beauty of your home 


Q It is the liveableness of Berkey & Gay Furniture that helps 
make it popular. Added to that is the knowledge that no 


single design is made in great 


exclusiveness in possessing it. 
reason and within reach. 


er is a sense of 


et the price is always within 


q Acquaintance with the store handling Berkey & Gay 


Furniture in your locality is worth while. 


It is usually the 


best store in every city, and the Berkey & Gay bs be- 


speaks a store presas to show the best exam 
he following firms exemplify БЫУ & Gay 


furniture art. 
representation : 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 


Paine Furniture Co., Boston 


The Sterling & Welch Co., Cleveland 


les of the 


Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis 
W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms 
163 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Eastern Offices and Show Rooms 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York 


This tnlaid mark of 
honor identifies fo you 
each Berkey & Gay 
piece 


Moth-Proof Cedar Chest 


ON FREE TRIAL—NO MONEY DOWN 


Only $2 per month If you keep 
it. Many other styles, all at factory prices. 


BURROWES “Colonial” Chest 


of exq 
‹ s shipped on free 
THE Е. Т, BURROWES 00., 440 South Street. PORTLAND, ME. 


“Entertaining Your Guests”—a handsome booklet of 
novelty pieces, mailed free on request, 


FRENCH— GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


The European War has created a great 
demand and unlimited opportunities for those who 
know a foreign language. You can acquire a new lan- 
guage, for business or social purposes, in your own home, 

during spare moments, easily and quickly by the 


METHOD 
And Rosenthal’s Method of 
Practical Linguistry 

This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You 
hear the living voice of a native Professor pronounce each 
word and phrase. He speaks as you desire—slowly or 
quickly, for minutes or hours at a time. It is a pleasant, 
fascinating study; no tedious rules or memorizing. You 
simply practice during spare moments or at convenient 
times, and in a surprisingly short time you speak, read 


o owners of talking machines. Our records fit all machines. 
ity! Write today for booklet and particulars. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


916 Putnam Bullding 2 West 45th Street, New York 
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‘During the entr’acte 
Out in the lobby 
The swell chaps 
Roll their own cigarettes 

Out of LUCKY STRIKE 

It’s the new thing and—makes 
a corking cigarette. 


Î LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


Either in pipe or cigarette has 
a distinctive, mild fragrance that 
every lover of good tobacco will revel 
in. This unique, delicious flavor 
is born right in the leaf. The leaf is 
the choice, selected cream of the crop. 
The crop is the best Kentucky Burley 
grown in the famous Blue Grass soil 
and watered by crystal streams— 

For men who “roll their own"— we 
are packing LUCKY STRIKE now in 
the five cent tin; handy; fits the pocket ; 
tobacco is fresh. Also the new Roll 
Cut crumbles up just right for a firm, 
clear-draught smoke. 


Also in 10c Tins, 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


The Experiences of a Jew’s Wife 


Will be Told in the December 


American Magazine 


The author is a Christian who married a Jew. She and her 
husband get along beautifully, but what about their relations 
with outsiders? That is what she reports—in detail, with stories 
of what they go through. No bitterness, no grumbling—but 
just a straight inside account of their personal experiences. 


“Interesting People” Used in The 
Classroom 


HAT do I like best about THE 

American? Ah! those fresh, crisp 
stories, those searching, timely articles, 
with their endless range of subject matter, 
those splendid illustrations, yes, and 
those brilliant pages of advertising. Or 
take a few numte a Burgess, Eaton, 
Flagg, Ferber, Fitch, Leacock—at such a 
feast who can choose? 

But coming down to rock-bottom, as 
a tonic for flagging ambition and an 
entertainment at the same time, why, 
commend me to the page of “Interesting 
People.” I have a sort of personal pride 
in the thing; because I hailed it at its 
first appearance as a new departure in 
magazinedom—some six years ago, I 
believe. At the very outset it began to 
supplant Mr. Baker, Miss Tarbell, and 
Mr. Dunne as my first choice for genuine 
stuff in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE col- 
umns: not that I liked these writers less, 
but “Interesting People” more. 

I am a teacher of English composition. 
Every year when we come to the subject 
of Description and get down to the little 
paragtaph on "Character Sketch," we 
turn aside to study “Interesting People," 
for this page in THE AMERICAN has raised 
the character sketch out of mere descrip- 
tion in about the same way that the 
“short story” was crystallized out of the 
tale. One hundred and fifty strong, we 
go to the school library and study our 
models in THE AMERICAN. After reading 
and analyzing at least two before the 
class, I require each student to master and 
analyze at least two for me. Then each 
must choose an interesting person from 
his own home village and write of him 
after the manner of the model in THE 
AMERICAN. 

As I see it, my class not only gets a 
model in composition writing, but also 
a model life of man or woman of to-day, 
to stir them to higher endeavor. 

Classroom work apart, "Interesting 
People" is the one literary democracy 
page. Your man or woman with one 
talent or with ten, be his race black, 
white, or yellow, is admitted here to full 
suffrage. It is the one page to discover 
that secret about the "one drop of 
nature," etc. Here are a “Blue Grass 
Poet," a black * Potato King," a Russian 
Jewess with her “Promised Land," an 
“Italian Cavalier,’—and who cares? 
There they are, doing something now. 
You can write to them, speak to them, 
shake their hands. It is a great big fount 
of inspiration. It is a great boon for 
optimism, making you feel that in no 
village or hamlet will you find a Sodom 
or Gomorrah without its quota of just 
men to ward off the fire from heaven. 

CLEMENT RICHARDSON 


It’s a Winner! That’s What I Like 


I MAY be one of the tribe of Mammon, 
but I confess that the thing I like best 
about THE AMERICAN is its success. For 
this success confirms my private opinion 
that the heart of America is sound, and 
that it takes to a good thing when it sees 


What I Like Best About The American Magazine 


po 


it, like a boy tothe ice-cream at a Sunday- 
school picnic. We have an instinctive 
liking for the winner, whether it be a 
baseball team, trust, church, magazine, 
or cosmetic. Some winners in America 
we are going to smash because we know 
them to be anti-social, even though we 
have a sneaking admiration for the Beans 
which brought them into existence. 
There are others we hold in suspended 
judgment, since many new things have 
come to pass and we don’t want to act 
hastily. 

Still other things reach us each month, 
beautiful, interesting, cheering, instruc- 
tive, and we love them as much for the 
forces which have created them as for 
what they are in themselves. I like 
THE AMERICAN because it is a winner. 
You need not be ashamed to be caught 
reading it when the family supposes you 
to be working on next Sunday's sermon, 
or at your devotions. You can with a 
good conscience be that bore par excel- 
lence, the man with a sovereign remedy 
which he urges upon his friends in season 
and out of season. I like your wit, daring, 
courage, resource, you creators of a new 
thing, and I admire your cheerful self- 
confidence as manifested in the “ Editor's 
Table." You are not altogether perfect, 
for which I am grateful, since it assures 
me that you will be with us for some time 
to come. 

Were I to analyze your amazing suc- 
cess, and to tell you why I think the 
people like you, I would say that, first, 
it is because you have committed your 
way to, and are swelling the tide of, 
idealism in America. I do not mean that 
you preach—and we like you all the 
better for helping us along without the 
sermon. Secondly, there are some people 
and some publications so good as to leave 
a sore spot within our anatomy. They 
have no fellowship with the unbeliever, 
and what a lot of fun they miss! For 
none is righteous, no, not one: and none 
is unrighteous, no, not one. This is a 
trite remark, but most of us ignore the 
good thing everybody knows, even though 
we seek new light with vast energy and a 
noble catholicity. I like the company 
assembled in the pages of THE AMERICAN. 
Thirdly, your cheerful countenance goes 


a long way toward making you a success, | 


you AMERICAN. Most of us have our 
bad moments, our tears, failures, and 
heartaches. Many of the things we pick 
up in THE AMERICAN are not mere com- 
panions of the moment, but friends for 


keeps. 

The path of life runs perilously close 
to the cliff of tragedy, but the place of 
most danger often commands the best 
view, and we are glad for the friend who 
helps us to the long view. 
shining, and grows brighter every day, 
despite the man who says it isn’t shined 
Your optimism, humanity, and idealism 
help us to put our backs into the fight 
for the better America which is coming. 

(REV.) RAY F. CARTER 


F YOU are a real enthusiast over THE 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 

have some of your friends see the magazine. 

A specimen copy will be sent to any address 

on application by postal card or letter to 
Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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TheChristmasgifts you 
| would like to receive are 
in the new Daniel Low 
| catalog. 


| Generally ing, isn't it true that 
| the gifts you would be proud to receive 
are the ones to give? They are the 
things you would like to keep, but which 
your heart prompts you to pass along to 
someone who is dear to you. 


What every woman 
wants!—a Party Case. This 
is LIER, pris $5.00 post- 


Victoria Finger Ring. 


8 осу fne mooo [| The new Daniel Low catalog is filled || A superb Ring in the fash- 
~ Enter 1s x314 x31 И sits hanes of this зой Ol, аё, An le blac rhe pna 
; out-of-the-ordi ings in gold and Bj cet. Eleven genuine dia- 


things 
Mv, Shed Plate, Lear uda B 
and brass. ү 


Try this: Make a list of the people you want 
4 . Then look 


mn MM {> 


апа 
| gilt finish. Other stylesfrom | 
ü $3.00 to $18.00 in our new 
catalog. 


ancy 
Holly Embroidery Hoop. 
Sterling rim with holly de- 
sign; diam. 5!4 in. Tied 
V with red satin ribbon. No. 
Î S480, price $1.00 postpaid. 


l A quaint Tea Caddy that 
{ would delight the heart of 
7 some woman you ) 
A Dutch silver reproduction, f 
heavily silver plated on cop- 
| per; 344 in. hi No. F383, 
price $2.00 i Why 
not one for your own table? 


or last-minute extravagances. 
log now. This advertisement will not appear in 
The American again before Chri: 


3 Daniel Low & Co. 
| 204 Essex St. Salem, Mass. 
Fo itus who “hes Gold and Silver Jewelry Leather Goods 
everything." Very prob f Dara Welche Xie Nescius : 


ably he hasn't such a Belt as 


mas 
3 this: Heavy sterling silver Table and Toilet Silver, 


| monogram buckle (any 2 or 
3 initials), fine black wal- [B Catalog 
rus belt. Buckle fast ens for 1915 


What every woman needs! 

anicure Set, walrus grain 
leather, 514 x 2 in., silk lined; 
contains corn knife, cuticle 
scissors, 1 finish box 

ith nail polish, flexible file, 
nail stick, and polisher with 
leather back. No.L402, $1.75 
postpaid. Useful every day. 


[ automatically, А Belt of 
A which any man would be 
Î proud. Twenty dollars 
Ч would scarcely buy a gift 
B that would please him more! 


No. R9051, price 3600 post- 
give B 


paid. State initials an 
Î size of belt. Buckle is twice 
length and width of picture. 


New platinide Brooch in the striking black and white 
effect. Bright platinide edges contrasting with black Illustra! 
enamel give the appearance of the fashionable platinum- 
Black Onyx jewelry. Set with rhinestones; pearls in 

' centre. Actual size. No. R4106, 
4 - price $1 50. 


SATIN LINING _. IN OUR E 
wm оа DI GO 
CHARGE FOR ONLY 


To induce you to become acquainted at once with the unequaled values offered 
by our new system of tailoring, we make this extraordinary offer. Fine all- 
wool suit In dark blue, electric blue, black or gray serge, or a large selection of fancy 
weaves, tallored to your Individual measure, equal to sults purobased in tho ordi- 

nary way for $20 to $26, with $4.00 Satin Lining Included, at only $15.00. 


We Guarantee to Please You 


in tailoring, materials, fit and style or you don't pay us оре cent. We pay 
shipping charges. We employ only hich clase custom tailors and our 
styles are autboritatively correct — really exceptional apparel. 


We Employ No Agents — Sell Through No Dealers 


Our only salesman is our big fasblon book — new fall and winter edition 
just off the press — contains authentic styles, 70 liberal] samples, suits 
ranging In price from $15 to $27.60 — explains how we save you big 
money on faultless tailoring. Send for your copy today to 


BERNARD, HEWITT & CO., sci w esee st., Chicago 


ret No. P647 Pink, $2.00; No. P648 
ight blue $2.00. 


Samples 
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Standard Practice 


HE fact that the building shown below is one of the largest industrial 
buildings in the country is enough to certify that the best architec- 
tural and engineering talent controlled its design and construction. 
This invariably means that the building carries a Barrett Specification 
Roof, as the specifying of such roofs for large commercial structures is 
standard practice today. The reason is simple. 
A Barrett Specification Roof costs less than any other permanent roofing 
to build. It costs nothing to maintain. The unit cost (i.e. the cost per 
foot per year of service) is about 4 cent— a lower figure than that of any 
other roofing. 
'This means that for the next twenty years this roof will probably give 
perfect service without a cent's worth of care or attention. Under favorable 
conditions such roofs have lasted thirty years. 
For buildings of this type, therefore, Barrett Specification Roofs have no 
substantial competitor. 
Copies of The Barrett Specification with roofing diagrams sent on request. 


We advise Incorporating in plans the full wording of The Barrett Specification, 
in order to avoid any misunderstanding. If any abbreviated form is desired, 
however, the following is suggested : 

ROOFING — Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in printed Specification, revised 
August 15, 1911, using the materials specified and subject to the inspection requirement. 


Special Note 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St.Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Seattle. 

THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 4 
Vancouver, St. John, N. B., Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. c 


Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co., 
Long Island City, 
New York 


General Contractors: Turner Construc- 
tion Co., New York City. 
Roofing Contractors: С. 8. Buell Co., 


Timam 
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WHAT SHALL I GIVE? 


Two Books of Practical Crochet Work That Contain Pictures and 
Complete Directions for Making Two Hundred Attractive Gifts 


Over a hundred е with working directions for sweaters, shawls, slippers, gloves, mittens, caps, scarfs, bedspreads, 
afghans, rag rugs, baby jackets, bootees, garments and toys, a woolen petticoat, a little girl's muff and collar set, 
ift toys and many other articles are shown in 


Knitting and Crochet in Silk and Wool 


By Helen Marvin Price, Twenty-five Cents 


Over eighty designs with working directions for dainty table linen, towels, bags. collars, handkerchiefs, lingeri 
clothes, ad ай those little personal things you like to give, are shown in the IRISH CROCHET BOOK, фу ad 
Marvin. Price, twenty-five cents. 


BOTH BOOKS Published by 


Woman's Home Companion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Wreckage of 
War 


(Continued from page 49) 


woman, in a house which has fired; kill 
everyone found with arms; if there is 
general firing, destroy the town." 

It was another day, during which we 
kept to quarters in our little hotel by 
the railroad station, before we began to 
perceive that we might be living over 
dynamite. The sullen quiet of the citi- 
zens, creeping about such occupations as 
the Germans left them, we interpreted 
for absolute terror. We might have taken 
a hint, indeed, from the remarks dropped 
by Madame, at our hotel. A detail of 
soldiers came in to search our rooms for 
arms, Madame walking nervously be- 
hind, protesting that hers was a peace- 
able house. 


MORE and more proclamations poured 

from that efficient German printing- 
press, each stricter in its tone. First came 
one from the burgomaster and his two 
fellow hostages, assuring Louvain that 
their lives were in the hands of its people, 
and begging for order. Then one from 
the Germans, commandeering all gasoline; 
then another ordering the people to cease 
circulating in certain streets, and to keep 
them indoors by nine o'clock. It was 
Wednesday when the Germans took 
Louvain. By Friday night, when the 
rear guard came through, they issued an 
imperative order concerning the conduct 
of the Rue de la Station, and the other 
principal streets. All ground-floor doors 
must be left unlocked. All windows must 
be closed all night, and the curtains 
drawn. There must be a light in every 
window. 

By this time, I think even we had begun 
to perceive the spluttering of the fuse. 
Our hotel faced the station and the rail- 
road yards. Here worked the postal and 
telegraph corps—on the first day the 
Germans had established a military post 
office, for soldiers' letters home. ere, 
also, were the quarters of the farriers, and 
from the area beyond rose and descended 
the great military aeroplanes. 


JN ALL this orderly confusion, we ob- 
served a gray prison van drawn up to a 
group of officers who stood near the freight 
house entrance. The door of the van 
opened; soldiers and two young men in 
their shirts descended. There was a brief 
conference; we saw someone reading a- 
paper. The soldiers and prisoners ге- 
mounted the van, drove off into the rail- 
road yards. We strained our ears for. 
firing, but the cars rumbled too heavily. 
Presently, however, round the corner 
came four Belgian youths, wearing the 
insignia of the Red Cross, and they carried | 
a covered litter. That happened twice. 
more when we watched; once, just before 
the van drove away, the Belgian Red 
Cross came to our hotel for a litter which 
they had stored there; and once I heard 
the scream of a woman, as though in the, 
final agony of parting. And that same 
morning, we heard a shot round the cor- 
ner. A few German soldiers ran; then 
came silence. Presently, a prisoner went | 
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over to the railroad yards; then a litter 
passed, the occupant moving his head to 
show that he was alive. One Belgian in 
the crowd had tongue to speak. “Itis a 
German officer," he said, “he is wounded 
in the knee.” 

"How?" we asked. “By accident,” he 


said; but he blinked as he said it. And | 
presently a corpse came back from the | 


railroad yards. 


WV EHAD seenthreedaysofthe German 
army by now; and it seemed to me, 
as I watched after this last tragedy, that 
the whole world had turned into a gray 
machine of death—earth and air and sky. 
The gray transport wagons rattled past, 
carrying gray machines of men. ‘The 
gray motor cycles and automobiles 
streaked past, their mufflers cut out, 
chugging the message of death. 

Overhead, the gray biplanes buzzed 
with a kind of supernatural power. The 
very singing of the regiments, as they 
swung in between the рр wagons, 
seemed no more a human touch. It was 
mechanical, like the faces of the men who 
sang—it was the music of a music-box. 
And over it all, lay a smell of which I 
have never heard mention in any book 
on war—the smell of a half million un- 
bathed men, the stench of a menagerie 
raised to the nth power of stench. That 
smell lay for days over every town through 
which the Germans passed. 

And in that mood of mine, I saw a 
group of German officers looking toward 
the sky, saw an unnatural light over 
everything. I craned my neck, expecting 
to see a monoplane. It was the eclipse. 
Never have I known so dramatic a setting 
for a mood of the mind. 

And next day the Germans, save for 
the garrison and a little wagon transport, 
commandeered hurriedly from the country 
round about, were gone. We were free 
to return to Brussels. As we swung along, 
in the joyful hurry of departure, we found 
the city rebounding. The people had 
seemed afraid to talk with us, as though 
distrusting our foreign manners and 
clothes in such times. Now they crowded 
round and chattered in French, or, oc- 
casionally, in English. And they were 
pathetically hopeful. Without news- 
papers, without any authentic informa- 
tion, they were grasping, like all Europe, 
at rumors. And these rumors were all 
joyous. The French and English had 
sent money to repair the devastations of 
the Germans. 
they were fighting the Germans below 


Brussels; the English had destroyed the | 


German fleet. 


ON 'THE streets was another, a sadder 
thing. Down highway and alley crept 
funeral processions, sometimes following 
cofins borne shoulder-high by youths, 
sometimes little, plain Belgian hearses 
with a gilded cross atop. 

Yet, as we left, as we saw the last 


; suburb of Louvain fade behind the hill, 


something of the joyous mood had in- 
fected me. Perhaps Louvain— barring 
that hard winter of starvation which all 
Belgium must endure—had seen the 


` worst of this war. In happier times, I 
. would come back. I should find time 
~ then to see the interior of those great, 


vaulted churches, with their treasures of 


{ the Middle Ages, which had stood locked 


he French had come; ! 
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during this curious visit. I should find 
time to laugh and to mourn with the good 
little Belgian people, whom ‘I had met, 
over an old adventure, and an old sorrow. 


II 


ET me leave Louvain for a time; I 
am writing, after all, not so much 
concerning that tragedy which all the 
world knows, as of war, and what it does 
to men and countries, not only German 
men and Belgian country, but all men 
and all countries. 

I was again to see the German army 
intimately, three days later. The ma- 
chine had gone on, clear through Belgium, 
even to the borders of France. The 
English had made a stand at Mons, on the 
left of the Allied line. A German flanking 
movement, hurled unexpectedly by means 
of perfect transport, at this point had cut 
the English to pieces. A German ad- 
jutant, who handed out information and 
passes at headquarters, had said: 

** You can probably go with these passes 
at least to the rear of the army. We have 
some English prisoners on exhibition. 
Better go see them." 

And so two of us rode in a Brussels cab 
to Braine-les-Contes, and then walked 
to Mons. 

We had our passes; and to guard against 
an over-nervous trigger we tied on our 
left arms white handkerchiefs, that looked 
at a distance like Red Cross insignia. 

Not a village was left intact in the path 
of the German invasion. Everywhere 
there were proclamations. In each town 
and hamlet, it appeared, the Germans 
had seized their three hostages, to be shot 
if citizens broke the regulation against 
sniping. From walls and windows, these 
men shrieked in black-letter type for their 
lives—begged the inhabitants not to 
molest the Germans. 

Arles and Braine-les-Contes, second 
class cities like Louvain, stood unscathed; 
but the villages were ruined along our 
way. Some hamlets were gone utterly, 
only the walls standing after the fires; in 
one of these I found a group of inhabitants 
poking about in the hot ashes, trying to 
rescue what little they had. All wore 
that same expression of unemotional 
stupidity which I found in Belgium to be 
the brand and mark of extreme suffering. 
It was a ruined country-side, too. There 
was neither cow nor horse in the fields. 
Germany, I understand, thriftily gathered 
in her crops before she went to war; 
Belgium had been caught napping. 
Such wheat as the peasants had cut, 
stood blackening in the shocks; the stand- 
ing wheat drooped over-ripe, and it was 
dropping its seeds. 

The eternal carrot and turnip and 
cabbage fields, which make Belgium the 
market garden of western Europe, were 
all untended. Across the fields coursed 
uncertainly, heedlessly, flocks of pigeons. 
I marked them anxiously, wondering at 
wild game birds in a country so settled; 
and then the truth flashed in upon me. 
These were domestic pigeons, whose home 
cotes were gone. 

One perceives calamity like this only in 
little glimpses which typify the whole; and 
I think I caught it most typically in the 
state of the roads and streets. e who 
has ever motored over French or Belgian 
‘roads, in the far-gone period before this 
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war, knows them for 
who knows the small 
that you might take your dinner from its 
sidewalks. The Ras were ruined, cut 
into furrows, the gutters stuffed with 

arbage and dirty straw, the tree borders 
barked. The towns, so neat a week 
before, were dirty beyond belief; and over 
everything still hung the stench of an 
army. | 


E HAD left Braine-les-Contes, and 

were walking down the road before 
we caught up with the transport of the 
German army. Amongst these men, as 
they sat stolidly bobbing up and down on 
the carts, or lolled at ease on their horses, 
shone out now and then, a fine, powerful, 
intellectual face. And it revived in me, 
always, the chief intellectual horror of 
war. In these ranks, and equally in the 
French ranks, march incipient. Pasteurs 
and Ehrlichs, born with the genius to save 
suffering in our world; incipient Faradays, 
born with the genius to interpret the 
forces of this world; incipient Rodins and 
Sudermanns, born with the genius to bring 
the beauty out of the world. There they 
go, on to the chance of death before the 
guns. 

This was the same army which had 
moved through Louvain, but a different 
army, too. All along the front there had 
been fighting; discipline had relaxed a 
little; now they noticed us, the strangers, 
but with a kind of sullen ill will. The 
first officer who stopped us to inspect our 
papers growled as he ordered us on. The 
second spoke some English. 

"We have three thousand English 
prisoners,” he said with a kind of dull 
tnumph. And then in a querulous tone, 

"Tell me, you Americans, what are the 
English fighting us for? Why are they 
not with us?" 

The road reached a great, gardened 
nunnery, shaded by tall trees. At the 
entrance stood a shrine of the Virgin, 
dressed out with flowers, now fading. 
There were no nuns in sight, but only 
Germans and the gray dunnage of a 
German hospital train. 
roadside lay the slightly wounded, their 
arms in slings, their heads bound up, a 
dead look in their eyes. Each wore, 
affixed to his coat, a numbered tag. From 
time to time, they passed a water-bottle 
down the line, drank, relapsed into silence. 


WE CAME, now, to a little village in 
which only one or two of the houses 
had been destroyed. А little wayside 
bar was open; we stopped for a drink of 
mineral water, ordinary water being dan- 
erous in these times. A little man, his 
fe lined and seamed with anxiety, 
crawled up to us and addressed us in 
East-end cockney English. He explained, 
quickly, that he was a Belgian, but had 
lived a long time in London. 
“It started 'ere, gov'ner," he said, 
"they shot off their first cannon over 
there. All night they 'ad me for guide. 
They tied me 'ands. They said they'd 
shoot me if I guided them wrong. They 
just let me go. 
And there, across the road, lay the 
fresh signs of battle. A row of trees 
topped a rise; behind it, the fields had 
been torn and trampled until the earth 
showed brown instead of green. In the 
foreground lay what looked like a trench, 
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but it was a covered trench now—“ the 
dead," the Belgian said. 

And near this point, we came upon a 
farmhouse before which lay a group of 
men in unfamiliar uniform. I had looked 
at them for thirty seconds before I realized 
that I was looking at the uniform of a 
Highland regiment in war-khaki. The 
sat resting on a curb, their heads bowed; 
they lay stretched out in the road in an 
abandon of weariness and discouragement. 
The insignia had been taken from their 
uniforms. A detail of German infantry 
with fixed bayonets watched them; now 
and then, a soldier growled a surly order. 

“May we talk to them?” I asked a 
sergeant who spoke French. 

*Non—non," he growled. But as we 
passed on, a blue Scotch eye here and there 

lanced at us with a curious longing, as 
for news and conversation from one who 
spoke the mother tongue.  . 

Around a bend appeared another line 
of prisoners, perhaps two or three hun- 
dred, this time mostly in the sober brown 
of the British line regiments. These 
marched wearily, in irregular ranks. Ger- 
mans guarded them on all sides; the 
captors were shouting out orders; the 
English were answering in low sullen 
oaths from the corners of their mouths. 

They passed; and, as the wayside sign 
proved, we were in the village of Nimy, 
a suburb of Mons. 

Or what had been Nimy. In three 
different places it had been set on fire. 
The doors had been battered in, the 
windows broken, everywhere on the 
bricks were the splashes of bullets, of 
whole volleys even. In a street stood a 
little shoe store, its “best lines” displayed 
in a show window and dressed out with 
cards which read: “Cheap,” “American 
fashion,” and the like. The broken plate 

lass lay littered all over this little display. 

Fre: on was a hardware store, and this 
showed marks of a terrible struggle. 
Someone had built a barricade of stoves 
before the door; these stoves were all 
battered and broken; across them lay 
the wreckage of a door. Beside it a fire 
had started. The house was gutted— 
gone; but the pear garden stood un- 
touched, the trees full of ripe fruit. 


HERE and there was a house unscathed 
amidst the ruin. Alwaysit flew from a 
window the white flag of surrender; always 
on the door was chalked in German the 
legend—which we had been seeing all 
along the way—“ gute Leute” (good peo- 
ple). A few women stood dumbly in the 
doorways of the unscathed houses. 

We were in Mons, now—a “‘city of the 
second class" as we should say in Amer- 
ica. The rear guard was quartered here; 
like Louvain the week before, it reeked 
with the army. Cavalry held the park; 
wagon trains occupied the whole great 
Grande Place. The walls were plastered 
with proclamations, announcing hosta 
begging the citizens to be good, . calling 
upon all who had brown leather, or men's 
shoes or socks, or gray cloth, to bring 
those commodities into headquarters. 
The cafés made a pretense of keeping 
open; a few silent guests even dined or 
drank at the tables. 

There were no quarters anywhere for us, 
and as we, with our English appearance, 
threaded through the army, looking for 
rooms, the looks and gestures became 
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even more hostile. We passed a battery 
of artillery. They stopped us. In con- 
cert, they poured out a flood of German, 
accompanied by the waving of clubbed 
muskets, to show what they had done 
to the English. A packet of cigarettes 
appeased them. 

t was getting on toward eight o'clock, 
and a proclamation from that eternal 
German printing-press informed us that 
all Mons must be indoors by eight. Down 
by the rusting, disused railway, we found 
at last a hostess with the courage to let 
us in. Two young German officers, she 
informed us, were quartered in her 
house. We saw them at dinner. As a 
wise precaution, we showed them our 

apers and explained who we were. 

hey looked over the papers, said a few 
formally polite words and fell to the busi- 
ness of getting out reports while they ate. 

The German army had struck the 
enemy; it had seen its dead. Under a 
discipline no longer inhumanly machine- 
like, but dark and grim, it was rolling on 
toward Death, or Paris. 


HE time had come for four of us to 

leave Belgium; we were going back 
to Aix-la-Chapelle in Germany by a 
returning troop train; thence into the 
neutral territory of Holland. 

Brussels, when we left it, was intact 
but hopeless—a city running quarter- 
speed. All industry, except for a little 
retail buying, had stopped. There was 
no milk for your morning coffee; and eggs 
were growing scarce. Our hotel kept 
service running as usual, with two com- 
panies of German soldiers quartered in 
the lobby. In an anteroom off this lobby, 
once a kind of ladies’ parlor, a detail of 
the Red Cross, whose business it was to 
care for the feet of the soldiers, bandaged 
and soaked and patched. 

The inhabitants merely stayed indoors, 
watching behind closed shutters, or 
roamed the streets aimlessly. There 
were no newspapers; there was no news 
at all, except the announcement that 
Namur had fallen, posted by the Germans 
at all the crossways. Crowds would drift 
back and forth, following aimless impulses, 
like the flocks of newly-released pigeons 
which I had seen a few days before, over 
the barren fields by Mons. 

The German garrison had settled down 
on the city temporarily and having 
found place and quarters, they began to 
display a little of their human quality 
to such of the conquered as sould have 
commerce with them. I saw a detail sit- 
ting on a bench before a bar trying to 
flirt, in their heavy French, with three 
Belgian girls, whose lips laughed at the 
jokes, while their eyes looked defiance. 
I saw a soldier leading a stray bab 
home, and comforting him as he walked. 
Here and there, a soldier off duty would 
converse with a knot of people, giving 
them in French, or hE an interpre- 
ter, such news as he had. 


ON THE night before we left we 
visited at the house of an American 
who was standing his ground, when a 
Belgian entered. 

“You knew Louvain, didn’t you?” he 
said, in that even, dead tone with which 
people break bad news. “Its gone— 
destroyed, burned—écrasé,”’—he burst 
out on that word. Then he told the story 
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as he had heard it from the Germans. 

A son of one of the hostages had shot 

the German commander. It had been a 

signal for firing from the roofs. And the 

rest had happened as a matter of course. 
"La belle Louvain!" he finished. All 

the mourning of Belgium was in his voice. 
** You'll see it to-morrow,” he added. 


АТ THE Brussels station we waited from 

early morning until late afternoon. 
The Germans had restored traffic on this 
one line, to forward troops 

When I came into the Bussels station 
on the day before the Germans arrived 
in force it was neat, with perfect Belgian 
neatness; orderly, with a perfect Belgian 
order. Now infantry regiments rested 
in the straw along the platforms. A 
battery of artillery occupied the central 
platform. In one corner, a cook in his 
undershirt was dealing dinner into the 
mess cans. 

Because we were going back to Ger- 
many, the troops were all smiles and 
cordiality; first toward their countrymen 
on the further platforms, and then 
toward us. Though we understood no 
German, and made it plain, they crowded 
round us, insisting on conversation. 

Presently, we found the linguists among 
them. One had been a waiter in. New 
York. He was going back after the war. 
Would we go to Hamburg? Because he 
had a mother in Hamburg. 

There came then a straight, tall fellow, 
a corporal with a fine face. He had 
relatives in San Francisco, people of whom 
I know. Would I write when I went 
back, to say that I had seen him? He had 
intended to go to the Exposition. 

There was still another, an officer, 
punctilious but very cordial. He had 
“finished” at Oxford, and got there his 

erfectly idiomatic English. His best 

nglish friend was still at Oxford. Would 
we take the address? And when we got 
out, would we send him a note? “To 
say that I’m here and well,” said the Herr 
Officer. 

Yet, a moment later, when we asked 
him what Germany was going to do with 
Belgium, he said: 

"Keep it, I suppose—then we'll be 
near England, and you'll see what we'll 
do to that horrible country!" 

When the train started at last, fifty 
soldiers scrambled for the honor of carry- 
ing our bags. They refused tips. An 
excited little private came along, waving 
a bottle of port. He threw it into the 
window of our compartment, and stood 
bowing with his hat off. When we 
finally gathered speed, the whole station 
rose up and cheered us madly. 


I? WAS sunset when we began to get 

the heavy odor of smoke, and now we 
had come over a hill—to a sight of 
Louvain. 

They had told us the truth; it was a 
city of desolation. 

That part of the town which lay nearest 
had been burned the day before; the 
smoke lingered, but the fires were down. 
In the foreground a glass factory still 
stood. Behind it were rows on rows of 
houses, so orderly, so well arranged that 
we did not realize we were seeing a dis- 
mantled city until we noticed that the 
windows gaped empty, and all the roofs 
were gone. We strained our eyes toward 


Wreckage of War, by Will Irwin 


the great Hotel de Ville, the pride of 
Louvain. It stood, rising stark and 
severely beautiful, in the desolation, all 
its six steeples intact. But a scaffolding 
which had faced its western facade, was 
gone—it had been burned over. Beside 
it rose majestically four ruined walls, all 
that was left of old St. Pierre’s, that ir- 
regular, human Gothic church which: had 
been gathering beauty for six centuries. 

The Germans had spared the station, 
so necessary to their business. They 
had even managed, in the systematic 
destruction of a town, to save both 
electric plant and electric wires, for as we 
sat there the arc lights came on overhead. 


PRIVATE thrust his head into our 

window; we talked no German, but he 
yelled and babbled on and on. From the 
distance came regular explosions. He 
waved his hand in the direction of the 
sound; he made pantomime of shooting, 
cutting, thrusting, with a bayonet There 
was no liquor on his breath; but he reeled 
and waved in all his movements. A 
detail strung along the station railing 
took up the conversation. And all gave 
play to those same exaggerated gestures, 
as of drunken men. 

Through the main archway of the 
station, as shadows in the half-light, we 
could see soldiers; we could see a troop 
of men in white shirts, showing by their 
attitude that their arms were bound 
behind them. Three shadowy figures rose 
high above the rest on the pedestal of 
the statue of the “Liberator ob Louvain;" 
we heard, in intervals of the babble, a 
voice either reading or chanting. We got 
this scene in a half-light of whites and 
blacks and grays, like a Whistler etching. 
In its very dimness, its suggestion of 
mystery, lay half its horror. 

A detail of cooks brought up a sleek 
Holstein heifer to the entrance of the arch. 
My mind on the greater want, I wondered 
dimly what they were doing, until a 
soldier, with one я thrust, dropped 
her dead. They turned the carcass over; 
they fell to skinning it, to cutting it up. 
All through the rest of that chanting, 
that babble of the soldiers, sounded the 
blows of the meat ax. 

A Hollander, white about the lips, trans- 
lated from the babbling of the soldiery. 

“Those up there are men who are to 
die," he said, “the rest are the men who 
have been caught in the town. They are 
watching for an example." 

We saw the three dark figures descend; 
we saw the white splashes, which were the 
captives, file away. We saw a dark line 
of soldiers follow. I cannot say for sure, 
because there were many sounds, but I 
believe that I heard, just afterward, the 
sound of volleys. 

The engine came. And at last, we 
pulled out of Louvain. 

The train shot into a cut; and after 
that was no more of Louvain but smoke. 


[Т WAS in Holland, two days later, that 
I saw the tiny, significant thing which 
was to bind up all my recollections of 
Belgium of the German occupation, of 
Louvain. I had stopped at a post-office 
to send a cablegram. On the wall hung 
a poster, done with the art which the 
European puts into his posters—a thin, 
anemic child, an anxious mother, a kindly 
physician, and a lettered appeal for the 
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If the blue paper turns 
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You can find out in a minute whether 
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International Society for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis. I remember, then, that 
all through the half-ruined towns of 
Belgium i had been seeing this poster 
with eyes that saw not, until now. 

The world had been transformed in a 
month; the currents were all running 
backward. In that incredibly remote 
period a month before, we had just bent 
all the fine strivings of humanity to the 
saving, the bettering, of life. For this 
purpose, the abler and finer spirits of the 
age had been peering through micro- 
scopes, combining and recombining the 
elements of nature—to make life, while 
it lasted, more endurable, to check human 
waste, to bring a new kingdom of the 
spirit to the earth. To that end had 
Faraday labored, and Ehrlich and Metch- 
nikoff, and those others more obscure, 
whose work flowered in the achievements 
of these giants. We were going further; 
we were beginning to see what we could 
do to coórdinate all men’s efforts for all 
men’s good. We were trying to curb 
man’s selfishness, that there might be 
in the world fewer hungry mouths, fewer 
lives blighted in the beginning. 

And it seemed to me, as I contemplated 
that fading poster, giving forth its mes- 
sage of peace and good from an old, dead 
world, that Odin sat enthroned in the 
seat of Christ. 


Cinders 
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have stopped it, but Cinders was on the 
job, clearing the way, and Donohue put 
on speed and moved up close, running a 
terrible chance of being wrecked, for if 
one of the great white rolls fell in our 
course we would sure turn turtle. The 
shriek of our siren so close behind them 
made the truck team work all the harder, 
but it was necessary for us to stick close 
so as to warn the crowds ahead. Cinders 
might have been wild with joy at being 
in the running once more, but at the same 
time he did his work as neatly as any 
fire dog that ever coursed a street during 
the rush hour. 

I was expecting the worst to happen 
any moment, and was ready for a flying 
jump when the crash came. A mounted 
cop joined in the race at Beekman Street, 
putting the spurs into his mount and 
helping Cinders get people out of the 
reach of trouble. One thing all of us, 
except Donohue perhaps, had overlooked, 
and that was the long years of training 
that King—the pole horse of the run- 
We Res in our favor. The great 
Arabian could use his brain as well as his 
great muscles. After five blocks of flirting 
with death there loomed ahead of us a 
cop in the middle of the street waving his 
club while from the windows of a four- 
story building there poured clouds of 
black smoke. Cinders slowed up until 
the runaway team was almost on him. 
Then King began pulling back. For- 
tunately we were then on a slight upgrade, 
and the fine old fire horse's fight to bring 
his crazy team mates to a stop at the 
first hydrant near the fire was won. The 
mounted cop was on the job in a minute 
and a bunch of truck drivers helped him. | 
The three big brutes were held, trembling | 
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and exhausted in their tracks, with the 
heavy load of paper still safe in the truck. 

The fire was an easy one to squelch 
and we squelched it in less than fifteen 
minutes. When I got back to the street 
and company roll call I found Donohue 
standing by King with Cinders at his 
heels. The three of them had wound up 
their services to the city of New York in 
grand fashion, and Donohue was grinning 
from ear to ear as a big citizen with a 
diamond the size of a chestnut in his 
bosom was lifting up his voice and swear- 
ing and raging in broken Italian. 

"Whut's the trouble?” says I to the 
big galoot, not knowing whether he needed 
to be tapped on the coco' or just turned 
Over to a cop. 

“Deesa dam’ horse—da bigga fel’, he 
shouted. “I buy-a heem from-a da cit'— 
me, Caselli, da truckman. I pay one 
hundred dol’ and he bite-a two fel’ in da 
stable, kick da whole-dam’ place in small 
piece, kick ma brotha Giovanni Caselli 
out da window and now he run away 
with two good-a horse and da pape’.” 

King, who didn’t seem to like Mr. 
Caselli, straightened out his neck and 
nipped at him, ripping his coat sleeve wide 
open. 

Caselli let out a yell of terror as he 
pouped back, and began to cry like a 

aby. 

" Meesta fireman, signor," he begged, 
“take heem back. I sell-a heem for fifty 
| dol' right now. You pay me one dol' a 
week. I trust you, signor." 

Donohue stroked King's big white, 
sweaty neck and the brute nibbled at one 
of his freckled ears, to the horror of the 
truckman. 


Г WAS night before all the excitement 
was over and the police had secured 
evidence for a complaint against Caselli 
for using a dangerous horse in the streets. 
The captain left his lieutenant in charge 
of the company while he conferred with 
various persons, among them Caselli. 

There were no calls during the first part 
of the night and the men were all up in 
the dormitory pretending to be asleep 
after each had told old Donohue good-by. 
At midnight the bell sounded and down 
came the whole crew all ready for a run 
but all grinning and muttering to each 
other. The door flew open and the new 
chauffeur was at the wheel of the big 
auto-engine, but we did not roll. Instead, 
in walked the captain with King following 
in halter and Cinders whooping it up and 
waking up the neighbors. The electric 
lights were switched on and showed Dono- 
hue standing with his clothes packed in a 
bundle and on his shoulder. In his left 
hand was the exercise bridle he had used 
on King for so many years and which he 
had kept as a souvenir. 

“Whut’s all this?" he demanded, won- 
dering why the company did not roll in 
answer to the alarm which we had ar- 
ranged with headquarters to fake. 

Then King's big hoofs hit the cement 
floor and Donohue turned and saw his 
two dumb friends waiting for him. 

“Donohue,” said the captain, “the boys 
asked me to give you this testimonial." 

He handed the halter strap to him. 
| “There'll be lots of fun for the two of ye 


on the little farm, and if the dog should | 


happen to follow you, why there ain't 
| any of us can stop him." 
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Donohue was a man of few words. He |, 


did his best to get two or three of them 
together in a way that might sound like 
something but he couldn’t manage it, so 
he shook hands all around. Then he gave 
a sign to King and the big son of a circus 
stallion dropped on his knees and bowed 
his head until his forelock swept the floor. 

“Git up,” said Donohue, and he swung 
over the sleek white back, grabbing his 
pack as the captain slung it to him. 

* Good-by, fellers, and God bless you,” 
he called, and we gave him the three 
cheers as Cinders darted out ahead of 
him. Then we all got out on the sidewalk 
and gave him three more and the tiger 
as King became just a patch of white far 
down the starlit street on the way to 
Staten Island ferry. 

We could hear the yelp of the son of 
Smoke getting fainter and fainter in the 
distance long after we could see the patch 
of white that represented King. When 
the voice of the dog died off into the 
distant hum of the Jerty boats and only 
the city's sounds were left to our weath- 
erbeaten and fire-frazzled ears we drifted 
back into the engine house with a good 
part of the fun of re-fighting gone from 
us forever. 

“I’m glad it happened,” said the cap- 
tain. His eyes were hazy. “I’m glad it 
happened,” says he. “Donohue has got 
the best of us all; he’s got his old friends 
and his true friends. Get up to bed, ye 
tarriers.” 
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Benjy. “Ап’ come ’n’ start this derned 
thing—if y’ can.” 

“T pronounce you man ’n’ wife,” com- 
slered. Uncle Benjy. He leaned forward 
and took Dorothy’s outstretched hands. 
“Now, Dolly, you’re married to Hugh in 
your father’s presence ’n’ with his con- 
sent—jest ’s you promised.” 

He explained to Andy, with an irresist- 
ible little chortle. 

“You see, Andy, I’m a justice o' th’ 
peace. I was app'inted to-day by th' 
Saale through th’ recommend of my 
riend Bradlaugh, fer th’ sole purpose 
of marryin' Dolly t' Hugh, though th’ 
governor didn’t know this, nor did Bra—” 

“What!” 

It was a bellow. The wrench in Andy’s 
hand clinked to the macadam road. 
Arms outstretched, purple of face, with 
the blind advance of an enraged bull, he 
turned upon his newly-made son-in-law. 

“Plottin’, thievin’ skunk! I'lI—I'lI—" 

"You're barkin’ up th’ wrong tree, 
Andy,” voiced Uncle Benjy mildly. “It 
was Dolly who planned this, all o' it.” 

Old Andy's arms fell to his sides. 

* Dolly! ' he whispered, in a daze. 
“Бойу? 

Dorothy’s hands reached out to her 
father—in them a two-gallon can of 
gasoline. 

* Here, Daddy, dear," she proffered. 
* Your machine's all right. I drew the 
gasoline out of the tank before you 
started, all but just enough to get you 
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to Uncle Benjy’s, and a little farther. 
And—and—" 

She sprang out, set down the can, 
clasped him about the neck, hugged him 
frantically. Then she ran to her mother, 
hugged her, then embraced Uncle Benjy 
and Nevvy Luke, then sped to the 
proudly waiting husband and, in a flash, 
they were gone—on their wedding trip. 

Ándy stared after them, stood stock- 
still and stared, and—stared. The others 
stared at Andy, stared and—<aited. 

Andy turned, chest out like a pouter 
pigeon. 

* An' ’twas my Dolly who planned it,” 
he boasted. “My Dolly! An’ Bradlaugh 
hisself couldn’t ’a’ beat it.” 


Next month will appear ‘‘Dorothy and 
the Snake.” 


Arcadian 
Adventures 


with the 
Idle Rich 


(Continued from page 54) 


self, for he noticed—this was on the 
veranda in the morning—that Norah had 
a hat and jacket on and that the motor 
was rolling toward the door. 

“I say," he said, "are you going 
away?" 

* Yes, didn't you know?" Norah said. 
* [ thought you heard them speaking of it 
at dinner last night. I have to go home; 
Father's alone, you know." 

"Oh, Im awfully sorry," said Mr. 


said it and put out her hand there were 
tears brimming up into her eyes. But 
Mr. Spillikins, beng short of sight, didn’t 
see them. 

** Good-by," he said. 

Then, as the motor carried her away, 
he stood for a moment in a sort of reverie. 
Perhaps certain things that might have 
been. rose unformed and inarticulate be- 
fore his mind. And then a voice called 
from the drawing-room within, in a 
measured and assured tone: 

“Peter, darling, where are you?” 

“Coming,” cried Mr. Spillikins, and he 
came. 


ON THE second day of the engagement, 
Mrs. Everleigh showed to [же а 
little photograph in a brooch: 

“This is Gib, my second little boy!" 
she said. 

Mr. Spillikins started to say, “I didn’t 
know—" and then checked himself and 
said, “ By Jove, what a fine-looking little 
chap, he is—eh? I’m awfully fond of 

ys. 

“Dear little fellow, isn't he?” said Mrs. 
Everleigh. “He's really rather taller than 
that now because this picture was taken a 
little while ago." 

And the next day she said: 
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: Boys! 
E MAKE LOTS TOYS 


You can build so many 
models with the Mysto 
= Erector that if you worked 
every minute till next 
= summer you probably 
= wouldn't get them all 
= finished. This is because 
the Erector contains so 
many more building parts 
than any other construc- 
tion set. 


Just а boy 
and a box 


(The Toy with Girders like Structural Steel ) 


300 MODELS— There are more than 300 
= models possible to build—some of them 21 

feet long, some 8 feet high, all big and 
„ strong. You can build battleships, torpedo 
- boats, elevators, bridges and hundreds of 
— other steel structures. Big manual tells how. 


motor that runs many of the models — sand 
shovels that dig just like the Panama Canal 
dredges, third rail cars, elevators, workshops 
with cute little band saws, power presses, 
lathes, etc., that really go. No other con- 
struction ‘set gives a motor free. 


Insist on your toy dealer supplying you with 
the Mysto Erector. Prices $1 to $25. 


WRITE FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 


Write for my free book, in two bright 
colors, filled with pictures. If you send 
me promptly your toy dealer's name and 
address, I'll also send a sample copy of 
“Erector Tips," my boys’ magazine con- 
taining prize offers for original models, 
photos of prize winners, etc. “Jam 
full" of things you'll like to read. Ask 
how you can win a prize, Write me today. 


- Whenl invented the Mysto Erector I made 

` the girders with turned-over, close-lapping 
edges — exactly like structural steel. With 
these self-fitting edges only a fourth as 
many bolts and nuts are necessary; so you 

= can build quicker and easier. The models 
are stronger and won't wobble. 


FREE MOTOR — With all sets over $3 


I give, without extra charge, an electric 


A. C. Gilbert, Pres., The Mysto Mfg. Co., 69 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 


Let us 
show you 
the best 


Will pay Reliable Manor Woman$12.50 | AGENTS 


to distribute 100 FREE pkes Perfumed Borax Soap a WT Tk ТАР ша 
x ^d States, е e 
Powder among friends No money required. largest makers of transparent handled knives 


card will d« 


and razors for proof. A postal 1 
CANTON, OH TO 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO, «0 Bar Ste, 


R. WARD BORAX CO., 212 Institute PI., Chicago 


Wouldn't 3 


wn a Store 
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е . Wouldn't you like to be pro- 

L ? prietor of a money making 

l e 1S e business? Once I was just a 
— EERE struggling candy maker. The 
profits from Crispettes, the 

new, delicious popcorn confection built this big business for 

me. The very same proposition that made me, should do 

the same for you. Long winter months are ahead. Don't 
slave them away for someone else. Start in the Crispette 
Business for yourself. Build a business of your own as I 

did. Get a window—a small store—a cozy nook where the 

rent is low. Keep all the profits. I'll teach you the Crisp- 

ette business—tell you how to succeed—show you how to 

Е] make Crispettes by my special secret formula. I'll do it 
==] right here in Springfield—personally or by mail. But the 


thing for you to dois to 


Come to See Me At My Expense 


Don’t say you're coming. Just drop in quietly. Call on any banker or merchant. Ask them about Long— 
about my store — my crispette business. Ask them if what I say isn't the truth—right from the shoulder. 
Look into my reputation. See if folks think I'll give you a square deal. Then come and see my store— see 
that it's just like the picture. See the machine. crispettes made— make a batch yourself. Learn 
the business. Get my pointers on how to succeed. Up to a distance of 300 miles I'll pay all your travel- 
ing expenses, if you buy a machine. You'll see—know—learn everything. It's simple— 
easy. Won'ttake you a day. I'll be giad to see you— glad to show you the store and have 

MC a good talk with you. You'll go home ready to make more 

This is the money than you ever made in your life. 

e Money Mak- 


Ling Machine. Every Nickel You Take in Nets You 
Almost Four Cents Profit 


Think of it! Think of the fortunes made in 5cent pieces. It's 
one business in à hundred. Everybody likes crispettes—chil- 


This is a recent 


dren—parents—old folks. One sale always means two—two 

means four. Soit goes. It's a great business. I found it so— picture of the 
so should you. Send for my big free book ‘‘How to make man who 
money in the Crispette Business'' —48 pages illustrated —com- made $1500 in 
plete information and story of how I built my business. Read | 21е шопы with 
it and then come to Springfield. Crispette 
W. Z. LONG machine, in a 


958 High St., Springfield, O. 


store window, 
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PALMER 


THE ONLY AMERICAN 
WAR-CORRESPONDENT 


PERMITTED TO ACCOMPANY 


THE BRITISH TROOPS 


E SENT Frederick Palmer 
to Europe in our exclusive 
service. 
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ШШШ ПГТ 


FREDERICK 


He was in Belgium when all 
the big American news- 
papers and the four Ameri- 
can Press Associations were 
urging the British authori- 
ties to allow one correspond- 
ent to accompany the troops. 


Palmer was chosen, and he 
is the only American cor- 
respondent permitted to ac- 
company the British Troops. 


His newspaper bulletins 
will be unsigned, but his 
articles under his own name 
will continue to appear only 
in EVERYBODY'S MAGA- 
ZINE. 
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“This is Willie, my third boy," and on 
the day after that she said, “This is Sib, 
mr youngest boy, I'm sure you'll love 


“г m sure I shall," said Mr. Spillikins. 
He loved him already for being the 
youngest. 


AND so, in the fullness of time, nor was it 

so very full either, in fact only about 
five weeks, Peter Spillikins and Mrs. 
Everleigh were married in St. Asaph's 
Church on Plutoria Avenue. The whole 
town was there, and if there was one per- 
son absent, one who sat by herself in the 
darkened drawing-room of a dull little 
house on a shabby street, who knew or 
cared? 

So after the ceremony the happy couple 
(for were they not so?) left for New York. 
They had thought of going—it was Mr. 
Spillikins's idea—to the coast of Maine. 
But Mrs. Everleigh-Spillikins said that 
New York was much nicer, so restful; 
whereas, as everyone knows, the coast of 
Maine is frightfully noisy. 

Moreover, it so happened that before 
the Everleigh-Spillikinses had been more 
than four or five days in New York the 
ship of Captain Cormorant dropped an- 
chor in the Hudson; and when the anchor 
of that ship was once down it generally 
stayed there. So the captain was able 
to take the Everleigh-Spillikinses about 
in New York, and to give a tea for Mrs. 
Everleigh- Spillikins on the deck of his 
vessel so that she might meet the officers. 

And at this tea Captain Cormorant 
said among other things: “Did he kick 
up rough at all when you told him about 
the money?" 

And Mrs. Everleigh-Spillikins replied: 
“Not he! Do you know I think he is 
actually pleased to know that I haven't 
any. Do you know, Arthur, he's really 
an awfully good fellow!” 

So that is how it is that the Everleigh- 
Spillikinses came to reside in Plutoria 
Avenue in a beautiful stone house, with 
the billiard-room in an extension on the 
second floor. Through the windows of it 
one can almost hear the click of the 
billiard balls and a voice saying, “ Hold 
on, Father, you had your shot.” 


The Theater 


(Continued from page 44) 


the conduct of its theater into its own 
hands. It is blissfully free of Broadway. 
Similar signs of the new attitude are to 
be seen in many another college. For the 
present, however, there is only space to 
mention “The Little Country Theater” 
at the North Dakota Agricultural College. 
This is a real theater, under college au- 
spices, where all students have a chance 
to act in and direct plays, where the 
national dances of the various students 
(who are a cosmopolitan lot) can be de- 
veloped into entertainment, and where 
works by local playwrights can be pro- 
duced. The chief object is so to encourage 
dramatic expression and train stage direc- 
tors that the students, going back into 
their various rural communities, will be 
able to carry forth a weapon for making 
rural life more interesting, for bringing 
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out in the people their own latent powers 
of esthetic expression and adding to rural 
life—often humdrum and drab—the zest 
of art. 


HE remarkable growth of the pageant 
in America is still another example of 
the new attitude. A pageant is nothing 
in the world but a play, given by amateurs 
out of doors, instead of by professionals 


in a theater, and a play in which the com- | 


munity is the hero. The most recent and 
impressive pageant was the “ Pageant and 
Masque of Saint Louis,” last May, in 
which seven thousand people took part, 
and which a hundred and fifty thousand 
people witnessed on each of the three 
days when it was given. The Masque, 
to be sure, was devised by Percy Mac- 
Kaye, who is a professional dramatist, 
though one of the ardent champions of the 
new attitude. But the whole spirit of the 
event was amateur. St. Louis, the city, 
was to be honored, celebrated, by seven 
thousand citizens as actors. Broadway 
had nothing to do with this. These seven 
thousand were not passive spectators of a 
“show,” they were active participants in 
a spectacle of personal interest to each 
and all of them. They were expressing 
themselves and their city, artistically. 

Such, in small or large degree, are all 
pageants. The value of a pageant isn’t 
that it “advertises the town," but that 
it gets everybody in the community to- 
gether, working side by side, to create 
something artistic themselves, instead of 
hiring it created for them. Somebody has 
said that the craze for the modern dances 
is due to the fact that men and women 
find in the intricacies of the tango and 
maxixe a chance for self-expression, a 
chance themselves to be rhythmic, in- 
stead of hiring dancers to be rhythmic for 
them. Similarly, the popularity of pa- 
geants is in no small measure due to the 
fact that they are amateur dramas on a 
serious scale. The people themselves are 
the artists, and art becomes more vital— 
there is real esthetic awakening. 


THE amateur spirit in the drama has 
even gone so far in Boston that it has 
built a regular playhouse and conducted | 
it for three years, and now moved into 
a larger house which will be opened this 
autumn. “The Toy Theater” is the 
name. It used to be a converted stable 
in Lime Street. Now it will boast a fine | 
façade on Dartmouth Street. A woman, 
Mrs. Gale, is behind it, as is so often the 
case in amateur experiments—possibly 
because the modern woman has more 
time and more energy than her grand- 
mother, and finds a natural outlet in art. 
The acting is done by Boston amateurs, 
but the standards of production and the 
quality of the plays are not described by 
that adjective, in its usual derogatory 
sense. Up to January, 1914, one hundred 
and ten performances had been given in 
the three years of the “ Toy’s”’ history, of 
forty-eight plays. Of these plays, twenty- 
two were foreign, twenty-six native. Nine 
were long plays, the rest of one act. 
Almost all were acted for the first time 
in America. They were by Strindberg, 
Sudermann, Schnitzler, Guimera, Tchek- 
off, Giacosa, Shaw, Arnold Bennett, 
Chesterton (his “Magic,” of course), 
Jennette Lee, Olive Dargan, George Mid- 
dleton, Percy MacKaye, and many others. 


BERNARD SHAW 


THE ONLY MAN IN ENGLAND WHO DARES TO SAY 


BL DY 


O ONE in England but 
Shaw dares to say bl—dy. 
In his latest play, “Pygmalion,” 
the heroine says it in the great 
drawing-room scene. When 
London heard it, it nearly fainted. 
But when the audience “came 
to," Pygmalion was the success 
of the season. It is one of the 
most delightful plays Shaw has 
written. Full of sparkle, daring 
andoriginality. The play appears 
complete in the November issue 
of EVERY BODY'S MAGAZINE. 


тиот? 
Magazine 


The American Magazine 


Athalie’ 


is the heroine of the new Chambers’ novel. New York, a 
position as stenographer, two rooms in a tenement. A 
rather ordinary setting for a very extraordinary story. 
For Athalie is an exceptional girl. She is clairvoyant— 
has the power to “вее clearly." The situations brought 
about by this rare gift make a novel of entrancing in- 
terest. Chambers has given his readers many surprises 
but he has never attempted anything quite so unusual. 


Robert W Chambers New Novel 


is but one of the many features you will get in Cosmo- 
politan this year. Cosmopolitan is “America’s Greatest 
Magazine” because America’s greatest authors and artists 
have made it so. Where can you find a list of contribu- 
tors as famous? Where can you find a magazine that 
issue for issue holds so much sheer entertainment for you? 


Try Cosmopolitan for three months. We have made it 

easy. Only a quarter and the coupon below will bring it 
y * . 

to you at a 44% saving. Here are a few of the big new 

things awaiting you. 

511 "Shadows of " the k from the pen of th 
Amélie Rives шеке Counta foie m а rival even to “ТЬе 
Quic а: Dea End. 

Henry C. Rowland Th, criginstor of “Chu-Chu, le Tonden; is 
е ti n “Nica 

ie an Amatican girl, the intriguing ader © of a band of Paris criminals and a most 

engaging hgure. 

Gouverneur Morris Дыт Eden with sis charming Eves 

delightfully illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 


But mail the coupon right pute Our supply of November Cos- 


mopolitan is limited and you will surely want the opening chapters 


of “Athalie.” 


itan 


119 W. 40th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


itan Magazine, 119 West 40th Street, 
ork City. Gentlemen: For the 25 cents 
please enter the name below to receive 


Am. 11-14 


Shaw's “Getting Married,” never seen on 
our professional stage, was done here. 
So were his ‘‘ Press Cuttings” and “The 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets.” Here, on 
the tiny Lime Street stage, Livingston 
Platt first painted scenery in America, 
leading to his discovery by Margaret 
Anglin, for whom he designed her beau- 
tiful Shakespearean productions. 

There was, to be sure, a deficit of about 
fifteen hundred dollars on the first three 
years of The Toy Theater—but that is a 
small deficit, after all, in one hundred and 
ten performances of plays deemed un- 
suited to our professional stage because 
they lack "popular appeal.” The Toy 
Theater has done a fine work, and done 
it well. It has rescued two score worthy 
plays from oblivion in Boston and treated 
the drama consistently as a fine art— 
and all this accomplished by amateurs, 
for the sheer love of the theater! 


NOTHER indication of the new atti- 
tude is to be found in the various 
experiments which have been and are 
being tried, with greater or less success, 
all over the country, to establish stock and 
repertoire companies on lines independent 
of the commercial managers. The great 
New Theater in New York, built by cer- 
tain rich men at enormous cost, was such 
an experiment—unfortunately a vain one. 
The Fine Arts Theater in Chicago, which 
conducted a repertoire company under the 
guidance of B. Iden Payne last winter, 
was another, and more nearly successful. 
It suffered a loss, to be sure, which was 
made good by the wealthy patrons behind 
the venture. But this loss was not so 
heavy that the ultimate success of such 
a theater seems improbable. 

Of all these experiments, however, per- 
haps the most significant is the municipal 
theater in Northampton, Massachusetts. 
The theater building was long ago given 
to the city by a wealthy resident, and a 
committee secured bookings from New 
York, like any other playhouse. Two 
years ago, however, it was decided to 
establish a stock company, since both the 

uality and quantity of attractions sent 
fon ew York were unsatisfactory and 
uncertain. Áccordingly, Bertram Harri- 
son, an actor and manager trained by 
Henry Miller, and Miss Jessie Bonstelle, 
a stock actress of wide experience, were 
chosen as managers, and they installed a 
stock company which put on a new play 
every week at popular prices (no seat 
being higher than seventy-five cents). 
The son of the man who gave the original 
theater to the town agreed to make good 
any deficit on the season. 

ow, Northampton is a small town, of 
only about twenty-five thousand people, 
though it has a considerable college popu- 
lation in the surrounding territory— 
Smith, Amherst, Mount Holyoke and the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College being 
in or near the city. There was a six- 
thousand-dollar deficit the first year. 
Last season (the second) there was only 
a third of that sum to be made ; 
Meanwhile, the stock company һай put 
on prize plays written by residents of the 
town; it had mounted plays by Moliére 
and Shakespeare, as well as plays by 
Cohan, and it had made itself popular 
with all elements in the town. A large 
committee of citizens were interested in 
the practical management, even having a 
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say in the selection of plays, and next 
year the deficit, if there is one, will be 
met by the community, instead of a single 
individual. Northampton has something 
pretty close to a real municipal theater at 
last, the first one in the United States. It 
is a city totally independent of Broadway 
and the commercial managers for the 
choice and quality of its dramatic fare. 
Probably it is but the first of many such 
theaters. We are taking the theater into 
our own hands. 

The Drama League of America needs 
no description here, perhaps, its work 
being well known. But one new and im- 
portant feature of its work, begun last 
season, should be mentioned. Last win- 
ter and spring season the League arranged 
several guaranteed tours for worthy 
plays—that is, various League centers 
guaranteed to take a certain number of 
seats. In this way the Chicago Fine Arts 
Company, the Irish Players, Mrs. Fiske, 
and George Arliss were brought to a 
score or more of cities which, under 
ordinary circumstances they would not 
have visited. This coming year the 
League will greatly extend its efforts in 
this line. Here, again, we see the audi- 
ences taking matters into their own hands. 


WE HAVE spoken more than once in 
this paper of the amateur spirit. 
That does not mean that the true pro- 
fessional spirit is something unpraise- 
worthy. The best work in the theater, 
as in all the arts, will, of course, always 
be done by the professional workers. 
What we mean by the amateur spirit in 
the theater is a love in the rank and file 
of spectators for the arts of the drama, a 
knowledge of them, a keen desire to see 
them practiced at their best and fullest, 
a wish now and again to practice them 
one’s self, if only the better to grasp their 
difficulties. With such a spirit as that 
informing the spectators, the professional 
artists have the ideal audience to play 
for. The new attitude toward the theater 
means the realization of such audiences, 
as time goes on. 

It does not mean the abolition of the so- 
called “commercial manager," nor of the 
star who journeys from city to city. The 
finest actors will always want their inde- 
pendence of any local theater, and the 
game of putting on new plays is so ex- 
citing and so much of a gamble, that 
speculative managers will always exist, 
and should always exist, if only to en- 
courage competitive experiment. But it 
does mean, to a considerable extent at 
least, an increased dignity for the man- 
ager, and consequently managers of better 
caliber,—men like Winthrop Ames, for 
example. Our managers used to be re- 
cruited from the ranks of the call boys 
and ushers. In the future many of them 
will be recruited from the colleges. 

Further, it means that more communi- 
ties, or groups of people in the communi- 
ties, will come to recognize the vital 
function of the theater in society and will 
take steps to regulate or even completely 
control a local playhouse, as Northampton 
has done. Shakespeare did not write his 
plays to be studied in schools, he wrote 
them to be acted in a theater, and only 
when they are so acted can they be 
truly understood or, nine times out of ten, 
even made interesting to children. The 
new attitude recognizes this, and someday 


Keep the Wolf from > 
YOUR Door | 


S long as you are well you know 
you will pay your way; but if 
from a clear sky there falls 

upon you some accident, or some 
illness, where willyou be? "Then it 
will be too late. Now is the time 
to be careful. 


Send this coupon — it will be your 
first step on the road to safety. 
Typhoid and pneumonia and grippe 
come to the strongest withóut 
warning. One man in seven dies 
or is injured from an accident 
every year. 
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Take out this Accumulative Disability Policy. It 
protects your wife against your death—it pro- 
tects you against accident—and sickness, too. 
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by the Ætna—24,000 were for falls—4,000 
for burns and scalds— 5,800 for cuts 
with edged tools or glass—5,000 for 
crushed fingers—4,000 for step- 
ping on nails or glass—hun- 
dreds for tripping over mats 
or rugs, for splinters in 
hands or feet, and for 
crushed toes—2, 500 for 
blood poisoning. 
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We Pay You Up 
To $50 a Week 


If you are engaged in a ‘“Pre- 
ferred’’ occupation, and under 
55, all it will cost you is $60 а 
year. For that small sum—we 
will pay you $25 a week as long as 
you live, 1f you are disabled by an 


Every step you take ordinary accident, or $50 a week if 

you are liable to disabled by a railway, steamship, 
some such ac- 2 ; 4 j or burning building accident, s 
cident as i Half the above for partial dis- — 5 
these Д ability. ore 

And we will pay you $25 a week dq 7 

up to fifty-two weeks if you аге S ." , 

sick. We will pay hospital charges SS .- 
or for a surgical operation. Ph СҮ 
If you are killed in an accident, if you lose two S Sm Ly o 
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Earn $12.00 in November 


Any reader of this magazine who will send his name 


and address within the next thirty days 
will be given a splendid opportunity to earn twelve dollars. 
The work is introducing Woman's Home Companion 
and The American Magazine among your 

circle of friends and acquaintances. 
‘Thousands of men and women have received even 
more than twelve dollars for devoting 
only a few hours’ spare time to our interests, while many 
giving their entire time are earning a comfortable living, 


Write to-day to Business Manager, Desk 1 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Lawyers Earn 


$4,210 Per Year 


$351 Per Month or $13.50 Per Day 


That is the average earnings of New York lawyers 
eight years after graduation, In cities of less than 
100,000 the average is $3,550. That is certainly an excel- 
lent income, especially in view of the fact that a h 

ou, nowledge of the law can be easily obtained 
at during Spare moments, at small cost, 
through excellent course of instruction offered by 
the HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW. The first year 
of practice shows an earning capacity of $783.00. Phat 
is more Many men ever earn in one year. Also 
remember that the profession of law is one of the 
most dignified, interesting and pleasant essions 
known. If your future prospects are not why 


STUDY LAW 


at Home—Become an LL. B. 


But be very careful and select the law school. 
There is more difference in law schools in lawyers 
A poor law school can't turn out high grade lawyers. 


The Hamilton College of Law is absolutely the 
ONLY law school of its kind in America. It is the 
only recognised resident law ool in the United 
States conferring the of Bac La 


LL. B.—by correspondence. On w l in U. S. 
conducting standard resident Ду giving same 
instruction by mail. Only law school over 450 
class-room lectures to its extension students. Only law 
school giving a full 3-year, University Law course, by 
mail, having an ac! faculty of over 30 minent 
giving Complete Course ta Oretory and Publie Speak 

iving Complete Course in ry - 
fog in conjunction with its law course. 


WRITTEN BAR GUARANTEE 

We give an absolute written guarantee to 
our students to pass bar examinations, The 
College of Law is а regular, thoroughly 
bona-fide College of Law, and not an 

correspondence school,” etc. 

The Hamilton College of Law is highly endorsed 
and recommended by Government is, Busi- 
ness Men, Noted Lawyers, Graduates and Stu- 
dents, Remember when you satisfactorily complete 
our course you get a Genuine Sheepskin—a Bachelor 
of Laws, &. De ee, Aust the same as Harvard, 
Yale or any University or Coll in the U. S. can 
confer—not a "diploma," “certificate” or some other 
make-shift like many ''would-be 


OUR LAW LIBRARY 

consists of 24 volumes of Student's Standard Text 

Books, two volumes bound togethe 

making a total of 12 books, These books were pr 

at an enormous cost especially for the students of the 

Hamilton College of Law, by one of the and best 

known law book publishers in America. istheonly 
prepared for 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 
our Big, Beautifully Illustrated 
information. Places you under no tions 
This may mean the turning in 


and 
complete 
whatever. 
your career, 
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Hamilton of Law, 751 

Gentlemen:—Kindly send me er ine lesen yea 
pestus and full particulars regarding your method of 
aching law by mail. 
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WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 each. Constant Demand. Devote all or spare 
time, Past experiei or literary ability not required. 
NO CORRESPONI CE SCHOOL. DETAILS FREE. 
Atlas Publishing Co., 317 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


"DONT SHOUT" 


"I hear you. Ican hearnow 
as well as an 


pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would 
not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all 
right. 
стає Morley Phone for 
e 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless 
and harmless Anyone сап adjust it. Over one hun- 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


it will bring to pass a theater where at 
stated intervals the school children can 
study Shakespeare under the proper con- 
ditions. The theater will become, like the 


‘public library, a place where the best 


literature is obtainable, not, as now, 
a place where only the most recent can 
be found, and very often only the poorer 
grade of that. In other words, the new 
attitude will demand repertoire play- 
houses. 

All this will not be accomplished in a 
year, or two years. But when we con- 
sider how much the public conception of 
the theater has changed in the past decade, 
how many more people are keenly awake 
to its responsibilities and possibilities than 
ever gave a second thought to them in 
1900, we may face the future hopefully. 


Under the 


Salesman’s Crust 
By C. I. Henrikson 


IS heart is light. His share of 

the blessings, of this world con- 

sists of good health and his job, 

and he is happy. He has a 
wealth of sympathy for the troubles of 
mankind, and they worry him, when he 
lets them. So he Panishes them from his 
thoughts and learns to carry the light 
heart. You see, he is a salesman. 

He wears a smile. -Not because he is 
continuously happy. Not because the 
world goes out ie way to make him 
feel good. Beneath that smiling physiog- 
nomy lie pucker strings that бй) 
his face into a pickle dish if something 
should slip. But he smiles. He tries to 
forget the pucker strings. And he suc- 
ceeds, and then he smiles some more. 
You see, he is a salesman. 

He is glad to see you. Not because 
he experiences niy keen personal delight 
at seeing you. Not because your visage 
is always good for sore eyes to look at. 
But because he wants to talk to you. 
Not to.the common everyday you that 
you wear in your buttonhole and that any 
and everyone may see, but the you that 
you keep under cover and trot out on 
occasions only. The you that has a good 


| opinion of itself and falls for a little 


flattery. The you that you recognize as 
your real self, but seldom have the time 
or opportunity to visit with. He looks 
you squarely in the eye and says he is 
glad to see you, because he wants to meet 
your real inner self. You see, he is a 
salesman. 


E HOLDS his head up high, not be- 
cause he is stuck on himself but 
because he believes in his house and his 
goods. He is proud of them both. He 
holds his head up high, not because he 
looks down on his neighbor but because 
he wants recognition, and plays his cards 
above the table. Representation means 
responsibility. Should he slip, it reflects 
on the house. It is always safe to be 
dignified. So he holds his head up high. 
You see, he is a salesman. 
He is dressed in the latest fashion, not 
too loud, not freakish, but sufficiently up- 
to-date to give his house and his goods 


d screw ` 


Send a 2¢ Stamp 
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for a Sample Cake 


UST look through this pure transparent 

soap, smell its delicate perfume, and feel its 
rich, creamy lather on your face. You will 
never again be satisfied with any toilet soap 
less pure and perfect. 


White Rose 
ni) Glycerino Soap 


Insures a soft, clear, beautiful skin. Three generations of 
refined women on both sides of the Atlantic have proven 
its merits. Sold in every country where beauty is admired, 
or health desired. At your dry goods dealer or druggist at 
15c per cake. 
For sample trial cake, send 2c stamp, or for 10 cents in 
stamps we will send you a package containing a sample 
cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, a sample 
bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts and a sample bottle of 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 
No. 4711 Liquid White Rose Glycerine Soap. A new, 
convenient, delightful form of this refreshing soap— 

" sanitary, economical, efficient. A luxurious shampoo. 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Dept. Q, 25 W. 45% St., New York 
U. 8. BRANCH OF 
Ferd. Mulhens, 4711 Glockengasse, Cologne o~R Germany 


3 BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities, pleasant work, short hours, all 


ат Phe ag тез М4 Sic me 
Sunshine Lamp 
300 Candle Power 


Catalog free. 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 
American Scheolo! Banking, 104 McLene Bid.,Columbus ‚0. 

To Try In Your Own Home 
Turns night into day. Gives better light 


than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps 


at one-tenth the cost. For Homes, Stores, 
Halls, Churches. A child can carry it. 
Makes its light from common gasoline. 
No wick. No chimney. Absolutely SAFE. 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one person in each locality to 

whom we can refer new customers. Take 

advantage of our SPECIAL FREE TRIAL 

OFFER. Write today. AGENTS WANTED. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 

243 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can —7 know you сап, 

because I have reduced 32,000 

LT Numa women andhave 
built up that many more 
— scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the pri- 
vacy of their own rooms. 


| You Can Be 
So Well! 


Б, —lf you only knew how 
N well! I build up your 
) vitality — at the same 
J| time I strengthen your 
4| heart action; teach you 
к. ailments аз 
Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 
gained wonderfully in 
strength.'' Another says: 
"Last May I weighed Yoo 
pounds, this May I mre 126 
now for my FREE booklet ? 
Don't wait, you may forget it. 
I have had a wonderful ex- 
perience and should like to 


how to breathe, to stand, 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 
and oh! I feel SO WEL 
| tell you about it. 


walk and relieve such 

83 pounds less, and 1 have 

Won't you sit down and write 
Susanna Cocroft 


Dept. 90, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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‘Its efficiency asa 
cleanser of the 


teeth is due to the 
Oxygen which it 
generates when 


used. 
All Druggists 25c 


Sample and booklet Free 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 
Ask for the Calox Tooth Brush — 35 cents 


E AUi Law School ЛЕШ Law School 
in Correspondence 
Instruction.£st 1892 
Prepares for the Bar. 
Four Courses: Col- 
lege, Post Graduate, 
B usiness Law and 


Bar Examination 
view. Classes iL twice each month, 
pe daily lessons. Send for catalog giving 
rules for admission to the bar in severa states. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
516 Reaper Block, Chicago 


Quickly Learned 
AT HOME 


German — French — English — 
Ttalian—Spanish—or any other 
language learned quickly and Касы 
by the Cortina-Ph. ethod AT 

- CYLINDER OR Disk 
CORTINA- RECORDS. 


s 
бым Academy of 


NS 


1261 Mecca Bldg., N 
1600 B'way, Cor. 48th St. 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


oF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED: IN 1884 


Connected with 
Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s 

Empire Theatre 

and Companies 


Franklin H. Sargent 
ident 


For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
The Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 


a modern setting. A hundred times a 
day he makes the statement that to keep 
on the firing line of progress, the trade 
must use his goods, or be classed with the 
back numbers. It’s to-day and to-morrow 
with him, not yesterday. He can’t talk 
modern improvements in a last year’s 
suit. You see, he is a salesman. 
He is clean, within and without. Not 
that he has webbed feet and feels strange 
out of a bathtub. Not because he suffers 
when compelled to wear his linen for two 
consecutive days. But because he fre- 
quently finds his customers indifferent 
and apathetic, and has to get close to 
them and stay by them. Frequently, too, 
some customer takes a shine to him and 
insists on seeing much of his society. So 
he can’t take any chances. He has to be 
prepared. He has to play safe, so he 
keeps his clothing and his person clean 
and wholesome. You see, he is a sales- 
man. 
He is good-natured. Not because it is 
a family trait. Not because it is thrust 
upon him by the happy incidents of his 
career, but because he finds it both a 
convenience and a necessity. It is con- 
venient to find business parley auto- 
matically lubricated by the oil of hs good 
nature, and it is necessary, when coming 
in contact with people who have none of 
it, to call on his own supply and let it 
rease the wa He is good-natured. 
es, he has to be. You see, he is a sales- 
man. 


HE IS smart. Not because he has gone 
to college and has a sheepskin to 
show for it. Not because he stays up 
nights and reads books. But because he 
has to be the master when closing in on a 
prospect or a customer. He knows that 
in a hand-to-hand conflict the stronger 
wins, and when a prospect is at bay he 
must not only convince him but he must 
make him want the goods. A fool can’t 
doit. It calls for mastery of self and sub- 
ject. The rebuffs and defeats which fall 
to his lot result in the mental alertness 
and refinement that spell education in a 
truly practical sense. He must be up to 
the minute. The latest news and intelli- 
gence must be toys in his hands. He 
must be smart. You see, he is a salesman. 

He has courage. Not because he is a 
soldier at heart. Not because he is a 
volunteer and would rather fight than eat. 
But he has learned that that for which 
we seek does not always lie on the ground 
before us, but is hidden in secret, out-of- 
the-way places and must be ferreted out. 
A certain man must be seen. A hundred 
voices say, “You can't see him.” A 
certain man must be reached. A hun- 
dred arms bar the way. Shall he shrink 
away or be pushed back? No, he must 
reach his man and meet him face to face. 
For the time being, at least, there are but 
two persons on earth, himself and his 
man. Forbidding hands, dubious head- 
shakes, cautioning advice, are but the 


hurdles. He wins the race because he has 
grit and courage. You see, he is a sales- 
man. 


He is an optimist. Not because he 
loses orders or is frequently turned down 
on the very brink of success, but because 
at times he must create the very atmos- 
phere he breathes. The cold water that 
1s frequently thrown over him must either 
have the invigorating effect of a shower 


Teaching ‘‘ Young 
America” to Shoot! 


—yes, teaching him the love of home, 
fair sport and clean com 

—tempering his boyish an. arms with manly 
confidence to hit the mark i in life: 


—breaking up the corner “gang.” 

Thus in the homes of thousands now, real Carom 
and Pocket Billiards t pss on scientific Brunswick 
Tables are helping ‘ oung America" grow big and 
"Grown America" keep strong. 

Royal games that make the mind and muscle tingle 
with a healthy zest. 

Give your boy this rapturous training through the 
long winter evenings, at home. Brighten your own 
mme. hours with merry rivalry among the whole 
amily. 


BABYGRAND 


Carom or Pocket Billiard Tables 


TheGreat Home 
Entertainer 


The famous Brunswick “Baby Grand" Home 
Table is made of mahogany with genuine Vermont 
slate bed. It shculd not be confused with cheaply 
made wood-bed tables or toys. 

Gives the perfect playing qualities of Brunswick 
Regulation Tables—fast imported billiard cloth and 
Monarch Cushions famed for quick action. Its speed 
and accuracy are the marvel of Billiard experts. 


For Homes of All Sizes 


“Baby Grand" Tables for carom billiards, pocket 
billiards or combination carom and pocket billiards 
made 3 ft. Dyote: 3% by 7 and 4 x 8; new Bruns- 
wick “Grand” 414 by 9. All have disappearing cue 
rack and accessory drawer that conceals playing out- 
fit when not in use. 

Other Brunswick Home Tables include ''Conver- 
tible" models that are changed in a moment from 
perfect Billiard Tables to Dining or Library Tables. 


30-Day Trial—Outfit FREE! 


With every Brunswick Table regardless of style we 
give all necessary balls, cues, cue clamps, tips, mark- 
ers, cover, brush, book “How to Play," etc.—a com- 
plete high-class playing outfit free. 

Our popular purchase plan offers factory prices and 
lets you try any style table 30 days in your own home. 
Payments spread over a year, as low as 20 centsa day. 

New edition of our de luxe Billiard book, illustrated 
in colors, shows all Brunswick home tables, gives 
prices and full details. Send the coupon prin be- 

ow and book arrives by return mail, free. 


Mail For FREE Billiard Book 


| 5 The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. Ц 
Dept. 4-R, 623-633 5. Wabash Ave., Chicago І 
Please send me free color-illustrated book— 


| Billiards —ТҺе Home Magnet" | 


| and details of your 30-day free trial offer. 
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Wouldn’t you 
like one? | 


Ask your dealer to show you one of 
these charming tray sets—an indivi- 
dual cream, sugar and butter that fit 
snugly together for convenient carry- 
ing on a tray. 

The clear, sparkling glass and beauti- 
ful design of 


vice, whether to tempt the invalid or 
for the afternoon cup of tea. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 
a set that you like, we will deliver 
either of the two shown here direct to 
‘ou, by Parcel Post, prepaid for $1.00. 
West of the Missouri River, $1.20. 
Write today for illustrated booklet. 
Learn how many beautiful things for 


the home you can get in Heisey’s $ 
Glassware. 


A. H. HEISEY & CO. 
Newark, Ohio 


P Ge 


THE MAIN GATEWAY TO THE 
PANAMA EXPOSITIONS 


Spend the winter in California and witness the 
opening of the two Panama Expositions, San 
Francisco and San Diego, 1915. 

Free information mailed on application to the Los 
Д Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Address Dept. О, 
e Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 


SII LOS ANGELES 


Make it repairing 
automobile tires. 


are common. 
Tires need re- 


to one day.” 

day. Ask for free catalog. 

HAYWOOD TIRE AND 
EQUIPMENT 00. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


| 
| 


| 
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bath’ or he must permit himself to be 
drowned in it—and he prefers to live. 
Pessimism is deaf and blind. Optimism 
hears all, sees all. Defeat for him dares 
not spell pessimism, for pessimism means 
death. The prospects must always be 
bright. Though he sells coffins his line 
must be a happy line. It must be a 
pleasure to talk his goods, to buy them 
and sell them. So he is an optimist, 
because he is a salesman. 


BENEATH the beetle's horny shell, 

folded away out of sight, lies a pair 
of thin membranous iridescent wings. 
Coaxed by the warm southwest wind it 
spreads them out on a summer evening 
and soars away into the mysterious dis- 
tance. 

And the salesman, footsore, weary, and 
tempted by an hour of solitude, forgets 
his goods and his line, shuffles out of the 
uniform you have learned to know, and 
gives himself up to communion with his 
inner self. . 

Look at him closely. Those lines in his 
face didn't all come from smiling. That 
slight stoop in his shoulders didn't come 
from holding his head up high. The hand 
that мо | yours so gladly or patted you 
on the back with such emphasis some- 
times lies open and limp, and all that is 
worth while in the world if placed in the 
hollow of his palm would not tempt his 
fingers to close over it. The courage that 
bids him face the lion in his den deserts 
him, when an expected letter from home 
does not appear. The optimist, the man 
with such a fund of good nature, the 
smart man who can create demands and 
make men buy his goods, wilts when he 
sits alone and lets his hunger for the kiss 
of absent wife and babe take the nerve 


| out of him. 


A salesman is only human, but let’s 
take off our hats to him for teaching us 
the practical value of the stiff upper lip 
and showing us how energy and persist- 
ence, when tactfully applied, bring home 
the bacon. 

When times are dull and when the 
business world turns sour, when “nothing 
doing” stalks through the land like a 
pestilence and paralyzes trade, the sales- 
man, perpetuating the traditions of his 
calling, continues to spread a gospel of 
optimism that comes into its own at last. 
For the smile and handshake of the sales- 
man, his resourcefulness and versatility, 
his politeness and good-fellowship, are the 
very foundation stones of humanity in 
business. 

But with all that, remember he is only 
human, and remember the beetle and its 
silken, sensitive, delicate wings which you 
cannot see; and when you turn a sales- 
man down don’t forget he is a man, and 
that you are nothing if you are not his 
brother. 


Two Postponements 
AS WE were going to press Mr. Irwin’s 

war article from the front came in. 
To get it in we had to crowd out two 
other contributions: Mr. Baker’s “Seeing 
America" and the conclusion of “The 
Husband’s Story.” These two things will, 
however, be just as good next month, 


while the war pictures Mr. Irwin gives 
have of course a particular timely interest. 


Did the Dog Get the Ball? 
The GOERZ Got Both! 


If light conditions are 
at all possible you will 
get a perfect picture 
every time with 


ı GOERZ 


LENSES. 
CAMERAS 


With every optical deficiency 
scientifically removed and highest 
speed added, nothing gets away from 
а Goerz. You get a picture that cuts 
sharp to the corners every time. 

The amateur who wants the best, 
not the cheapest, says “Goerz.” 


Ask your dealer about the Trust 
and the Lower Tariff. The situa- 
tion is altogether different NOW 


Send for interesting article, "The Optics of 
Lenses," in our Illustrated Price Catalogue 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
No. 321 East 34th Street New York City 


— The master- 
piece of watch 
manufacture— adjust- 

ed to the second, positions, tem- 
perature and isochronism. En- 
cased at factory into your choice 
of the exquisite new watch cases. 


19 Jewel 


AU sizes for both 
men and women 
The great Burli 
Pay at rate of $2.50 a month. You get the watch at 
the same price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book 

Bee handsome color Illustrations of all the newest designe In watches 
that you have to choose from т name and address оп a postcard 
За enough. Get this offer while ít Insta. Write today. 


Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 1058, 19th & Marshall Blvd., Chicago 


Burlington 


хоп Watch sent on simple request. 


Set Six Screws— 
VERE А1 Save $13.25 
| SAVE cus 
913.25. 


these six screws, and the savi 
z $13.25. Now if your tiene 
On This High- 
Grade Libraty 


is worth more than $2.21 a 
minute, don’t read any further. 

This advertisement is for 
those who want high-grade 
furniture at rock-bottom prices 
and approve a selling plan 
that actually saves big money. 


Over 30,000 
Happy Home Owners 


have bought Come-Packt Fur- 
niture for these substantial 
reasons. Неге із an ex- 
ample cf Come-Packt 


economy. 
This handsome table 
is arter-Saw) 


hite 


natural markings; hon- 
estly made; beautifully 


Price finished to your order. 
^ Height, 30 inches; top, 
Library Sold on 44x28 Inches; legs, 21 
Tabl a Year's inches uare. Two 
e Trial drawers; choice of Old 
No. 300 Brass or W Knobs. 


It comes to you in four 
sections, packed in a 
compact crate, shipped 
at knock-down rates. 

Our price, $11.75. 
With a screw-driver and 
six minutes you have a 
table that would ordi- 
narily sell for $251 


Free Catolog Shows 
Pieces 

for living, dising or bedroom. 

Color plates show tbe exquisite 

finish and upbolstering. Faetory prices. Write fer it 

od will vend it to you by return mall. (11) 

¥ TheCome-PacktFornitureCo., 11150orrSt. Toledo, 0. 


Height 20 Inches 
Top 44x28 Inches | 


Come-Packt Price $11.75 
Shipping Weight 150 Ibs 


A New Cure For Drink 


А New Cure For. 


Drink | 


| 

HEN a schoolgirl in Chicago, | 
| a German family in the neigh- 
borhood who had a couple of 

| their younger daughters in | 


a= | school used to entertain a good deal. One | 
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1847 ROGERS BROS. 


” 


ears 


day one of the young ladies of the family 
said she had hoped her mother would be 
able that afternoon to tell us what they 
called “‘Mother’s Story.” Instead, she | 
| had asked the daughter to give it for her, 
so she related the following: 

“When Mother was a very young girl 
in Germany her family died with cholera. | 
She had a home with a neighbor. There 
were many children, and, little bread. | 
After being there two months the family 
decided she had better take her chances in 
| America, and immediately she was sent 
aboard a fourth-class steamer. A young 
German aboard soon made her acquaint- | 
ance. Both being so homesick and forlorn 
in every way their friendship soon ripened | 
into a love affair, and it was arranged that 
they should marry as soon as they reached 
New York. She made a friend of another | 
girl, who had a sister who was to meet her 
y hom when the steamer anchored. When they 


$ 12 


You will be astonished to find how easily 
you can have a beautiful Billiard and Pool 
Table of your own and 


Play Billiards at Home 


Billiards and Pool are always great games, but you 
never will enjoy them to the full until you play with 
your family and friends in your own home. You can 
very soon become an expert if you have a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


i i calli ill of tl. 3 
1 r у gehen дики eis ر ا‎ landed and were domiciled at the home of 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE the sister they had the wedding. Then the 
On receipt of first Installment we will ship Table. Play on It one newly-weds went into a little home of two 
week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt we will refund e b k 
your deposit. This ensures you a free trial Write today or mail rooms In a Dack tenement. 
A few evenings after they were settled 
® E.T.BURROWES CO., 70 Spring Street, Portland, Me. В the bridegroom told his bride he was | 
ШО Please send catalog of Billiard Table offers. 4 | going out for a while to see a young fellow 
ESSA a | whom he had met at the park where they 
I a | had been planting trees that day. He 
- - planting Ys 
р Addres „ | went, but when he returned late at night | 
Р 1 | he was not the young man who had left 
' + | her but a few hours before, but instead a 
swaggering, drunken imbecile. 
E > 
he next morning he was ashamed of | 
; himself and promised to do better, but in | 
> Wanted Traveling Salesmen a few evenings he went again. This time 
Wate for big lst cf posltlon open ant testimonials from A | she watched to be sure to know where the 
drane our nearest oficee Dept aa о 0а # | place was, then when eleven o'clock came 
нм. PAESE S нна ASSOCIATION J and he had not returned she called her 
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SY 


Garter 
MN au 


Holds Your Sock Smooth as Your Skin 
Men who dress well prefer 
the silk Boston Garter for 


personal satisfaction 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, * 


BOSTON 


young woman friend, and they went to- 
gether to the saloon she had seen her hus- 
band enter. She had a stick in her hand, 
which she threw at the door to attract 
attention. They brought him to the 
door so badly off he could scarcely walk. 
She and her friend got him home between 
them. She then spread one of her new 
heavy sheets on the bed, put the drunken 


man on it, and together they rolled him | 


in the sheet and sewed him up so that he 
could move neither hand nor foot. 
then beat him until he was sobered and 
begged for mercy. He was so bruised that 


She | 


he could not get out of bed the next day; | 


but he never touched liquor again.” 

They moved to Chicago soon after, and 
lived in a delightful neighborhood where 
there was a fine German church. After 
a time they bought a farm a few miles 
from the city limits, where other Ger- 
man families lived, and where they built 
a church and had a good school. 

The man became a mighty power for 
righteousness, and of the eight children, 
one is a minister, another a college profes- 
sor, and the others living lives of great 
credit to the little woman, who is one of 
the finest and bravest I know. T. G. L. 


A design which has been 


enthusiastically received. 
Sold by leading dealers. 
Send for illustrated Cata- 
logue “У-ЗО” 

INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO, 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
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Examine A FREE 
Sample of the Fabric 
and You Will Realize 
the Superiority of 


Duofold 


Underwear 


HE practical, common-sense 

construction of the Duofold fab- 

ric appeals to every intelligent 
person desiring the most comfortable, 
most hygienic undergarments. 

Duofold is a double garment. Although 
made of two distinct fabrics it weighs much 
less than ordinary underwear. The outer fab- 
ric is warm, light-weight wool, The inner 
lining is soft, thin cotton. Mo wool touches 
the skin, 

The cotton lining absorbs the moisture of 
the body and protects the flesh from the irri- 
tating wool. The woolen outer fabric repels 
the Winter’s cold and retains the natural 
heat of the body. 

The two fabrics are joined by wide stitching 
through which the air circulates and keeps the 
garment fresh and dry. Could anything 
be- more practical? Physicians wear and 
endorse Duofold as the ideal underwear. 


Combines All the Protection 
of Wool and All the 
Comfort of Cotton 


Made in union and two-piece suits, in several 
weights and all sizes for men, 
women and children. 


Sample of Duofold Fabric 


and booklet on request. 
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15 Elizabeth Street - Mohawk, N. Y. 
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Vardon— 
Greatest Golfer 


(Continued from page 31) 


hasn’t any idea as to how this added | 
distance came; but it was hard work that | 
turned the trick. 

Off the tee Braid has a fuller swing than 
Vardon, a mighty swipe, without the 
body roll of Ted Ray, who is the longest 
driver ın the world. 

In my match with Braid I had a good 
chance to see how brilliantly he could 
recover. I was playing better that day 
than I expected to play and the battle 
was all even. Coming to one long, hard 
hole Braid got a fairly short drive. It 
was hard to reach this green in two even 
with a good drive. There was a deep 
bunker just this side of the green and | 
expected, of course, to see Braid play 
short and get on іп three. In place of that, 
using a brassie, he took a mighty wallop, 
and not only reached the green but passed 
over it. After a long drive I barely 
reached the edge in two. We went to 
Braid’s ball and found it in a deep rut 
back of the green, the hardest sort. of 
shot to play onto a fast, down-hill surface. 
Using a niblick and playing the shot 
firmly, but delicately, he not only got the 
ball out but put enough spin to hold it 
within twelve feet of the cup. And then 
he ran down his putt for a four, and after 
having the hole apparently won easily, I 
had a hard fight on to get a half. 


B'T after all, you may ask, what is the 

one thing, the essential thing, the 
different thing, that lifts these three 
golfers, especially Vardon, so far above 
the rest? Above such brilliant players as 
George Duncan and Ted Ray, above the 
best America has to offer? 

The answer is easy enough: There are 
fifty golfers who have brilliance, there are 
only three who have both brilliance and 
steadiness. They are geniuses—and they 
are pluggers. They travel at a fast clip, 
but nearly always at the same clip. 
There are many golfers who might beat 
Vardon in an eighteen hole match. There 
is none living that could beat him the 
majority of fifty matches. 

At Brookline Ouimet tied with him 
over seventy-two holes and beat him at 
eighteen. But at Prestwich Vardon fin- 
ished first and Ouimet fifty-fifth. It isn't 
what we can do one day—many of us 
can play like marvels for a day—but 
what we can do every day. In England 
last season he played. a remarkable long 
series of matches—fully a hundred (in- 
cluding championship and matches for 
big purses over championship courses). 
His average score for the entire summer was 
seventy-four—or almost exactly par golf. 
Braid was about seventy-five and Taylor 
about the same. But the main difference 
was that Braid and Taylor were often 
more brilliant—and often a good bit 
worse—while Vardon has held the even, 
steady way with less variation than any 
rival. 

Take his trip across America: With 
Ray as a partner, these two played in 
something like sixty matches. They lost 
They traveled over a strange 
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If you are as hard 
to please as I am, 


in this matter of cigars, I be- 
lieve my private “J. R. W.” 
Havana brand will delight you. 


For many years I have had 
these cigars made to order, 
with my own monogram band. 
The leaf comes from a moun- 
tainous district in Cuba. It 
is especially selected for me by 
a man who resides there—a 
connoisseur in tobaccos. 


And though I have smoked 
for 40 years, I have yet to 
find another Havana cigar of 
so mild and exquisite a flavor 
and aroma. 


I Want Your Opinion 


I believe there are legions of smokers 
who are seeking just such a cigar— 
something exceptional, a rare, sweet 
smoke— not too heavy and strong. 

With such men I am glad to share 
my discovery. For I know how much 
it means to get the very cigar one 
craves. It may be that this dainty 
Havana is just what you have been 
seeking. Try it Iwill send them by 
Parcel Post, $5 per hundred — $2.60 
for 50— charges paid. 


Write me early before I must limit 
the number I can supply. 


Five Cigars Free 


If you will send me 10 cents — towards 
shipping expenses — I will mail you trial 
cigars. Smoke five with me— con- 
vince yourself. The price is $5 per hun- 
dred; $2.60 for 50—all charges pre- 
paid. Use your letter-head, please 
— stating your position — or your 
business card and write now for 
these cigars. 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
915 Lockwood Building, Buffalo, N.Y. (40) 


"[ would strongly rec- 
ommend the Fits-U 
Eyeglass, madam. 


It is certainly the most becoming 
and also the easiest to adjust cor- 
rectly. You scarcely notice the 
pressure, yet the lenses are always 
held firmly in the right position. 
We have found the Fits-U by far 
the most satisfactory finger-piece 
mounting. It gives the security 
of spectacles with an infinitely 
more becoming effect.’ 


Ask your ocu- 
list, optometrist 
or optician—he 
knows. | 
AMERICAN 
OPTICAL CO. 


Southbridge, 
Mass. 


м. ll | 


Largest Manufac- 
turers of Spectacles, 
Eyeglasses 

and Lenses in 

the World, 
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Pajamas 


Perfected 
Made Now in One Piece 
Called Pajunion 


H. B. Glover Co., the sleeping garment 
authorities, have made another great 
improvement in men's pajamas. They = 
produce a one- -piece or union suit pajama, = 
called the Pajunion It is extra in every- = 
thing but cost. There is no draw-string 3 
and consequently no binding at the waist 
Fit is improved. 'omfort is absolute 
Coat cannot crawl up. You sleep better, 
for you really rest. You may have an un- 
limited choice of materials and patterns 


One of 517 Styles 


For Summer and Winter 
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P Ё M CARLSBAD 
SLEEPINGWEAR 


50c to $5.00 For All the Family 
The 


stays because 


The design is distinctively smart 
lines have style. And it 
the workmanship is so unusually good 
and thorough. Tailoring, buttons, but- 
ton holes, finish, inspection —the details 
are perfect. The Pajunion will withstand 
wear and the laundry 

The price is $1.50 to $3.00. You would ex- 


pect to pay 50% more when you see the = 
quality. = 
Several thousand dealers sell the Paj- = 
union. Or it is easy to order from the 2 
splendid Catalog and free samples of cloth. 


Send Your Name for the Nightie Book 
It pictures and prices the world's 
best selection of sleeping garments. 


a H. B. Glover Co., ^8 Dubuque, Іа. г, 
oote 


World’s Best Books at Low Prices 


You have the masterpieces of literature, em- 
bracing practically all the better known clas- 
sics—700 well-printed, uniformly bound books 
—to choose from in Everyman’ s Library. 

Sold by Dealers or Direct by Mail. Examine 
an Everyman's volume at your book store. 
Note the wonderful book value for the money. 

sk for a complete list of the 700 volumes. 
There's no better way to buy books than from 
Everyman's Library. 


Descriptive Booklet Sent Free 


—or—Dictionary Catalog of Everyman's sent for 10c. This 
cloth-bound book of 173 pages explains scope and extent 
of Everyman's Library, and gives historical notes on the 
various authors. A book in itself worth having. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Dept. K, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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| to peri in the heat of the fight. 


country to strange courses; they put in 
most of their time on sleepers, where their 
rest was broken; conditions were badly 
against them—and yet day in and day 
out Vardon held the same brilliant, 
steady pace, breaking a course record one 
day, playing par golf the next, but always 
holding his game under perfect control. 
By that I mean that if you follow 


Vardon, Braid and Taylor in a series of | 


matches you will notice one thing: it isn’t 
so much the wonder shots of the game 
which make them great as their strict ad- 
herence to the simple but essential things. 

That is, you never catch one of them 
jerking his head up before hitting the 

all. “Keep your eye on the ball" is a 
motto they follow to a finish. Sometimes 
the rest of us do; sometimes we don't. 

* Don't press" is another slogan of the 
game, and a simple one. The one thing 
that will impress you about the game of 
these three is that they are always playing 
with a lot in reserve. Apparently they 
are never going the limit in any shot. 


"THERE are a lot of good golfers who 

have perfect grips, perfect stances and 
swing in the correct way. But at times 
under stress or strain they can’t help 
looking up too soon or PE the body 
or committing some other fault 

But they take care of the main and 
simpler ingredients of the game—the 
part where the average golfer falls down. 

Most of the shots missed in golf are 
not missed through a wrong grip, or a 
bad stance or from other causes that we 
deem so important and over which we 
spend so much time. Most of the shots 
missed by duffer and star alike are missed 
through breaking one of the few simple 
rules of the game, through moving the 
head or looking up, through pressing, or 
through swaying the body at the wrong 
part of the swing. 

In other words, most of these faults so 
commonly found are mental faults—not 
physical ones. They come from nervous- 
ness, overeagerness, lack of confidence, 
or some other condition of the mind. 
But these faults seem to be missing in 
Vardon's make-up. He isn't nervous, he 
isn't overeager, but he has perfect control 
of his mental faculties. If he didn't, not 
even his wonderful skill would make him 
a champion. George Duncan is as bril- 
liant as Vardon is. He can play just as 
many varieties of shots. e can play 
single rounds that no living man can 
beat. In one match, some time back, 
Vardon was going at a wonderful clip 
with a seventy-one and a seventy-two. 
Duncan, playing like a whirlwind, had a 
seventy and a sixty-nine. But Duncan 


| hasn't the same control of his nerves. 


Therefore Duncan has yet to win a 
championship where Vardon has won six. 
So, beyond all Vardon's great skill, won- 
derful style and the rest of his physical 
perfections, the fact remains that he has 
reached the height by obtaining almost 
perfect control of his mental equipment, 
enabling him to play each shot as it өч 
һе had retained this same control of him- 
self on the putting ground and kept his 
putting up to the standard of his other 
play, he could have paralyzed all competi- 
tion for the last fifteen years. As it is he 
has done well enough, and most of his suc- 
cess might be traced to a few simple rules: 


Beasts of Prey 


Is a cruel, lurking, murdering beast 
any less a beast because it is human? If 


your business takes you into bad or lonely 
neighborhoods, there is but one way to 
guard against the possibility of a crushed 
skull and a broken body — keep your dis- 
tance and cow others into keeping theirs. 
You can get authority, from proper officials, 
to carry when you need it, an 
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Safety 


Automatic REVOLVER 


At the crisis the Iver Johnson is in- 
stantly ready — nothing to adjust or forget 
— it gets off the first shot. 

But, above all, it is safe. A blow on 
the pocket won’t discharge it—you can 
drop it, throw it against a wall, do any- 
thing except the one thing necessary 
to fire it—a long pull on the trigger. 
You can Hammer the Hammer. It is 
equipped throughout with permanent ten- 
sion, unbreakable wire springs. 


$6 at Hardware or Sporting Goods Stores 
Send for our 82-page Book which tells all 

about Revolvers, Iver-Johnson Champion 

Shotguns, Bicycles and Motorcycles. 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 


130 River Street, 
99 Chambers St., New York. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


717 Market St., San Francisco 
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Bankers Cheques 


A.BA 


The sale of *A. B. A." Cheques for use throughout the 
United States continues as usual, and the cheques are 
affording to travelers in “the States" their customary service 
of protection and convenience in respect to money matters. 


The sale of “А. B. A." Cheques for foreign use has been 
discontinued temporarily, it being impossible to give posi- 
tive assurance to tourists that travelers' credits will be 
uniformly honored abroad at all places under conditions 
which change from day to day. 


Through the co-operation of the Officers of the United 
States Government, Committees of Bankers in New York, 
London and Paris were enabled in a very short time to 
perfect arrangements for protecting all forms of travelers" 
credits issued by American institutions and firms; and hold- 
ers of travelers' cheques and letters of credit have been by 
this means relieved from the serious consequences of the 
sudden paralysis of customary banking facilities abroad. 


As soon as conditions warrant, the sale of *A. B. A." 
Cheques for use abroad will be resumed. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, Trustee 
New York City 
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The Mentor Association Wants a Corresponding 
Secretary in Every City 


The duties of a Corresponding Secretary of The Mentor Association 
are dignified and remunerative. 


The Association is educational and was established to develop a pop- 
ular interest in Art, Literature, Science, History, etc. 


The work of the Association is carried forward by Corresponding 
Secretaries who represent the Association in their communities, and who 
direct the extension of the service of the Association by engaging the in- 
terest of the intelligent people to whom The Mentor makes an appeal. 


The occupation of Corresponding Secretary is a pleasant and profit- 
able one. The position does not require soliciting — that part of the work 
being optional. 


The Corresponding Secretaries of The Mentor Association are people 
of standing in the community in which they live. 


Address General Secretary 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 


52 East 19th Street 
New York City 
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1. Control of temper. 

2. Refusing to worry over any bad lie or 
any hard luck. 

3. Playing easily within himself and never 
pressing. 

4. Playing always for the hole, even when 
two hundred yards away. 

5. Studying his game and practicing at 
every opportunity. 

6. Making a point, even in practice, to 
follow all simple rules such as keeping one's 
head still, looking at the ball, etc. 

7. Keeping the body under control until 
perfect timing is developed. 

8. Using an easy, natural upright swing 
that stays as long as possible in line with the 
intended flight of the ball. 


The Last 
Conflict 


(Continued from page 34) 


“Tt is our turn now, my dear Gottfried. 
Only one thing can save us if this fellow 
is as good a marksman as Krementz, and 
that is Krementz himself. He might in- 
tercept him—if he had the pluck!" 

Captain Keller turned swiftly and 
groaned. “Gott, he is five miles away and 
this Englisher can go faster!" 

“Great heavens!" cried the baron in a 
thin, shrill voice: “The man is smoking 
a pipe!” 

The aéroplane was following the *Her- 
manus” and its inclination permitted 
those with glasses to perceive its occu- 
pant plainly, and everyone noted the recur- 
ring puffs of smoke proceeding from the 
aviator's lips. 2 


HE WAS perhaps a thousand feet from 

the surface of the water, trailing the 
ship as а. falcon trails a heron and visibly 
lessening his speed as he slanted down- 
ward without a dip or variation of his 
direct flight. The captain pushed a 
button. The “Hermanus” reversed her 
engines in a twinkling, throwing men flat 
upon her decks, and as she pushed back- 
ward at a rate of perhaps twenty-five 
knots she swung to starboard in a short 
half-circle that in half a minute brought 
her directly beneath the pursuer for a 
dreadful and torturing second, during 
which the great dark plane was seen to 
waver. Then it was apparent that she 
had oversped her mark and a vast sigh 
of relief was breathed from the men massed 
on the decks of the German warship. 
A sudden sharp but brief clamor arose, 
and then the silence fell again as the 
aéroplane, with a bat-like turn against 
the breeze, an abrupt fluttering curve, 
resumed its pursuit. Keller sent down 
another signal and the “Hermanus” 
darted forward at full speed, turning 
sharply down the wind as the water 
foamed astern. The admiral showed his 
yellow tooth in a grim smile: 

“Check! For just an instant!” said he. 
“He can keep this up as long as we can!" 
he added. 

“He can fire but one shot!” replied the 
captain. “If he misses us he will be in a 
peculiar predicament!” 

It was quite plain that the aviator was 
capable of following closely each sharp 
turn made by the warship; in fact, it was 


The Last Conflict, by Walt McDougall 


evident to many of the officers, who were | 
themselves practically birdmen, that he 
had the ship at his mercy and was merely 
amusing himself before he delivered the 
coup de grace. Down among the crew 
men were muttering prayers, others 
cursed loudly, lifting aloft menacing fists 
in impotent threats. Others, as if frozen 
with terror, stared up at the destroyer in 
pallid silence. Тһе ship turned and 
doubled, but the thing hung in her wake 
as the weasel clings to the trail of the hare. 

A sharp, thin report rang out from the 
lee of the after turret and a tall dark 
officer was seen to be carefully aiming a 
Mauser for a second shot, but before the 
third had echoed from the metal sides the 
aéroplane darted forward with increased 
speed. In three seconds its shadow fell 
upon the superstructure and moved along 
the ship’s length at twice her velocity. 
As it enveloped the narrowing forward 
deck in gloom the egg-shaped bomb was 
seen to slant down, a gleam of shimmering 
light from beneath the aviator’s feet. 
Straight as an arrow from a bow it fell, 
growing larger to the terrified eyes below 
until a whistling was audible which grew 
into a moaning as the missile plunged 
into the fifty-foot midship smokestack of 
the “Hermanus” and vanished. As the 
bomb fell the aéroplane veered sharply 
to starboard as if to meet Krementz in 
midair to the south. 


HERE was a period of absolute still- 

ness, an appreciable pause during which 
the men drew a breath. It seemed, in 
that swiftly passing instant that, after 
all, nothing had happened, yet in that 
twinkling of time everything had hap- 
pened and the vast steel fabric of the 
"Hermanus" was disintegrating, dis- 
solving, with a manifold movement that 
permitted many distinct phases to be 
observed by different beholders who never 
recorded their observations. 

The three stacks twisted upward, 
writhing, contorted, and streamed aloft 
in black ribbons. This was all that Baron 
Greuze beheld; he died watching this 
phenomenon. Keller saw the forward 
turret crumble like a dry ant hill, its 
gigantic twenty-four-inch guns melting 
like wax in a furnace, and as he turned 
a dull, dazed gaze upon Admiral Von 
Grottzen, the left leg of that officer dis- 
appeared as if by magic. The captain, 
who himself felt no sensation and heard 
no sound as this amazing spectacle im- 
printed itself upon his senses, stared 
stupidly as the admiral fell to the deck 
and was surrounded in an instant by a 
great spreading pool of crimson. Lieu- 
tenant Klepperman gaped in incredulous 
amazement as the heads of six men van- | 
ished, leaving their headless bodies stand- 
ing, erect and trembling, at the port rail, 
their blood spouting forth in regular jets. 
He also saw the forward deck split length- 
wise, noiselessly, and curl up like a carpet, 
parting to right and left and rolling up in 
two metal scrolls. He heard nothing, for 
his ears had been shocked beyond hearing 
by the sound of an explosion so vast as to 
be beyond human auditory powers. In 
the fleeting space during which he re- 
tained consciousness his scientific mind 
recorded the observation that it seemed 
as if giant but invisible hands were tearing 
at the vessel from many directions. A 
gunner between decks, reeling toward a 
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South! 
O’er the Blue 
Caribbean! 


~ Voyage in luxurious White 
5 Ships, o'er summer seas, to 
. the region of romance and 
» enchantment —the Span- 
ish Main! 


CUBA, JAMAICA, THE PANAMA 
CANAL, COLOMBIAN PORTS, 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 

Sailings every Wednesday and Satur- 
day from New York and New Orleans; 
on Thursdays from Boston. 


Slop over privileges good for six months 


The palatial new steamers Pastores, 
Tenadores and Calamares, sailing 


from New York every Saturday, have 


a la carte service. All other ships 
are American plan, fare including 


meals and berth. 


“ OFFICES FOR INFORMATION 

` û Long Wharf, Boston; 630 Common 
^^. Street, New Orleans; 1955 Continental 

# and Commercial Bank, Chicago; or any 

* ticket or tourist agent; or write 

PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 

"7" United Fruit Company Steamship Service 

17 Battery Place, New York 
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Tell Your Sons 


HAT in our December American Magazine Stewart 
Edward White will begin the best wild animal hunting 
articles ever written. 


Oh! YOU are interested too? Well, all right! 


These are White's stories of his own experiences in 
Africa, hunting lions, elephants, tigers, and so on. He was 
in a part of Africa where white men never hunted before. You 
will get some thrills out of these articles. This we guarantee. 


bulkhead for support, found himself walk- 
ing a narrow strip of steel with serrated 
edges like a tremendous saw, with an 
infinity of bluish space surrounding him 
and a yawning black chasm below, but 
before he had taken a step he flew into 
nothingness. 

The entire stern quarters of the “ Her- 
manus" soared aloft, yet spitting out 
in every direction masses of men, metal, 
stores, and ammunition; again, as this 
hundred-foot block of steel flew upward 
it, too, crumbled, as if in a crucible, and 
fell in fragments, yards away, into the 
boiling sea. A blast that was as if some 
monstrous, unseen scythe had mowed 
along the vessel, sheared away the super- 
structure, tilted it upward, twisted it into 
a tangle of steel bands and rods filled with 
bleeding corpses and flung it far to star- 
board, yet nine men standing wide-eyed 
and paralyzed with terror in the bow, 
ked no sound, felt no shock while the 
ship melced away before their vision until, 
with a gentle, tremulous uplift, the bow 
was reared aloft slowly; and then—just 
as they became aware, dully and uncom- 
prehending, that they were all alone on 
that sea,—the men, too, vanished into 
nothing. 

An enormous gyrating column of opal- 
escent smoke poured into the sky, 
coming out of the purple waters in curling, 
tumbling, feathery spirals, spreading um- 
brella-like at an immense height and 
reaching out until at last it joined the pall 
of gray vapor that hung over the spot 
where the “‘Victoria’s” flag had fluttered 
fifteen minutes before. A great seething 
heap of yellowish spume bubbled up out 
of the waters at the base of this column 
of smoke, in which dark, shapeless masses 
moved to and fro with convulsive motions 
for a brief space before being swallowed 
by the sea. 


T? KREMENTZ speeding toward the 
“Hermanus” it had seemed that the 
German warship had executed a series of 
peculiar shifting movements as he had 
seen things done in the comic moving 
pictures, startling, inscrutable transfor- 
mations that seemed unreal and that 
would prove to be due to his disordered 
vision, but a mile away from the shi 
he was tilted sharply upward by a shaft 
of air that seemed to tear at his machine 
even as it thrust it up and back. Every 
wire in the monoplane shrieked and 
snarled as this gust hurled him upward, 
and before he had regained his equilib- 
rium the “Hermanus” had become dust 
and had gone to join the plasmic ooze a 
thousand fathoms below. The two avia- 
tors were the only living creatures within 
a thousand miles. 

Beyond the pale pillar of smoke he saw 
the Englishman coming directly toward 
him, but slightly higher in air, and as the 
two machines neared each other the Ger- 
man, watching narrowly, saw the English- 
man’s right bow silhouetted against the 
sky in an action as if drawing a weapon. 
Krementz dipped as he чемге sharply to 
port. As he passed below the Ende 
man fired twice, and Krementz heard the 
bullets sing near him as he put on more 
speed, then looking back after a moment 
he found to his surprise that he was not 
being pursued. He had fully expected a 
long chase, and knowing his adversary to 
be armed had quickly decided to evade 
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him by a flight into the clouds that were 
mounting in the eastern sky, but already 


the Englishman had lost the opportunity | 


of engaging the monoplane upon any- 
thing like equal terms. He was fast dis- 
appearing in the western haze when Kre- 
mentz last looked back, and beneath him 
stretched a watery desert a thousand 
leagues wide. The German smiled, cast 
a glance toward his motor and settled 
into his seat. 


‘Two days afterward a fisherman on 
St. Helena Bay, Cape Colony, at dawn, 
saw something flutter along the gray 
beach and settle upon the strand. Run- 
ning his skiff ashore he sprang out beside 
a large gray monoplane lying just beyond 
the reach of the waters. In its seat sat 
an emaciated, shriveled form attired in 
leather, its face blackened, yet livid, its 
lips withered and cracked but with eyes 
that gleamed from their sunken sockets 
with feverish, almost insane eagerness. 
Krementz was incapable of speech or 
movement beyond a gesture that indi- 
cated thirst, and the fisherman, instantly 
comprehending his need, placed his jug 
to the parched lips. The aviator drank 
with difficulty, and while the fisherman 
endeavored to hold him erect, the water 
spilled upon his breast. Two men, early- 
rising hotel guests, strolling along the 
beach, sighted the unusual spectacle and 
hurried to the spot just as the fisherman, 
realizing the danger of giving the famished 
man too much water, drew the jug away 
from the clutch of the German. 

“What is it? Who is he?" eagerly de- 
manded one of the newcomers. 

“I don't know. He fell here just now, 
right out of the sky!" replied the fisher- 
man. 

Krementz straightened up, grasped his 
steering wheel and his lips moved. The 
man bent down toward him. 

“Heinrich Krementz. First aviator— 
His Imperial Majesty’s ship—the ‘Her- 
manus'." Тһе words came in hoarse, 
croaking gasps. 

“Man of War ‘Hermanus!’ I saw 
her in Cape Town six weeks ago!” said 
the other man. 

“I dropped a bomb on the British 
ship ‘Victoria’—destroyed her two days 
ago—then ‘Hermanus’ was blown up by 
English aéroplane—send word to the 
Emperor—both ships destroyed with all 
hands—only man left alive . . 
glate in the blue eyes faded—a misty 
puc stole over them as he slowly sank 

ack, but as they reached in among the 
wires to lift him from his seat, he straight- 
ened up, waved his arms feebly and 
whispered: 

“Hoch der Kaiser! | Hoch!" 

Krementz died at nightfall. Before he 
expired he was able to give the frightful 
details of the destruction of the two 
battleships in mid-Atlantic. Within ten 
days, in the parliaments of seven nations, 
measures had been taken to forever pro- 
hibit the building of war vessels and 
putting out of commission the navies of 
the entire world, for the horrible occur- 
rence had suddenly opened the eyes of 
mankind to the utter futility of such 
methods of offense or defense. In the 
Hague Museum stand, grouped together 
in a large case, the models of the “Vic- 
toria," the “Hermanus,” and the two 
aéroplanes that abolished war. 
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THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION, Inc., 52 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


“AUTUMN IN 


Nowhere can you choose such a glorious play-spot of 30,000 
square miles of mountain, lake and wood as you will find in 
Western North Carolina. It is wonderful at this season of the 
year. Eighty peaks, over 5,000 feet high, with Autumn multi- 
colored foliage sweeping over their slopes and more than sixty 
trails of entrancing beauty. 

Golf, tennis, riding, driving and motoring have a deeper 
satisfaction here because they can be enjoyed at their best. 
The Land of the Sky is within one night's ride of the East, 
South and Middle West over the rails of 


OUTHERN RAILWAY 
Premier Carrier of the South 


Superior, fast train service to Asheville, Tryon, Waynesville, 
Black Mountain, Hendersonville, Brevard, Lake Toxaway, 
Saluda, Flat Rock and Hot Springs, N. C.—all in the Land of 
the Sky—and Tate Spring, Tenn. Southern Railway is also 
the preferred route to Aiken, Augusta, Charleston, Columbia, 
Camden, Summerville, Savannah, Brunswick and Florida points. 


Write us for a selection of our attractive literature covering 
the resorts which appeal to you. 


- 264 Fifth Avenue Washington, 705 Fifteenth St., N.W. 
Philadelphia 828 Chestnut Street Chicago - - 56 W. Adams Street 
Boston - 332 Washington Street St. Louis - - - 719 Olive Street 


Southern Railway territory offers fine investment opportunities 
in farming, fruit-cultare and manufacturing. 


New York - 


* Those Who See It Want It" 


THE MENTOR 


gives information in a most entertaining way, with exquisite illustrations. 


It is a simple, direct, delightful path to knowledge. 


The object of The Mentor Association The Mentor is used under the direction 
of the leading educators. The reading 
matter of The Mentor is written by 
authors of recognized authority. 

е annual subscription is Three Dol- 
lars, covering The Mentor Course, 
which comprises twenty-four numbers 
of The Mentor in one year. 


A copy of The Mentor with six beautiful pictures will be 
sent to any address on receipt of fifteen cents in stamps 


Issued Semi-Monthly by 


is to enable people to acquire useful 
knowledge without effort, so that they 
may come easily and agreeably to know 
the world’s great men and women, the 
great achievements and the perma- 
nently interesting things in art, litera- 
ture, science, history, nature and travel. 
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I SHOULD 


in Words and Pictures 


James Montgomery Flagg 


A. 


The Nut’s Automobile Guide 


OU’RE going to buy a motor car! 

Don’t deny it, we can see it in your 

eye. You are goggle-eyed! You 

got the notion last night when you 
were throwing out the clutch on the 
pianola, and you know it. 

Well, do it! Your janitor has one— 
why shouldn't you? Forget about your 
rent. Let the landlord worry. It’s his 
business. 

They can be bought for any amount 
from the Embezzler's Six Ninety at ten 
thousand dollars, to the Waterbury Dol- 
lar Runabout. The differ- 
ence between them is this: 
with a ten thousand dollar 
car you must go at twenty 
miles an hour, and with the 
dollar car you may. The 
cheap car фи this advan- 
tage over the expensive one, 
that ninety-nine engineers 
have given up all their 
brains to imagining it, while 
it only took one to do the 
latter. Ninety-nine heads 
are funnier than one. 

You were puzzled when 
that chap came to your 

lace the other day and 
pee d that little old tin 
foot tub that you had in 
the storeroom. Why, he 
buys millions of them, 
cheap! He was a repre- 
sentative of the Waterbury 
Dollar Automobile Co., De- 
troit, Mich. That humble 
little tub you sold him will 
be painted a shiny black 
and have a seat tacked into 
it and a cute little cocoa 
mat laid on the bottom of 
it and a little red tail-light 
sewed on the back, and— 
See what I mean? You'll 
probably buy it back again! 
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And if you don't wiggle around too much 
you can possibly go as far as the corner in 
ıt without snapping a single axle. Of 
course it won't have anything much in 
the cake box in front buta can of sardines 
and a buttonhook, but you must remem- 
ber that they have to figure down to a 
cent to let you have the car at a dollar. 
You can have a handsome brass triple A 
glued on the radiator and an elk's head 
stuck saucily in that little chimney in 
front and, by gosh, you're a motorist! 
Then the specifications are so alluring: 


Ninety-nine engineers 
have given up all their 
brains to imagining it 


Paraffin Paper Top, side Curtains and Boot. 


14-inch wheel base. Giving greater resiliency 
to the wind shield. 


Five-foot Tape Measure. This does away with 
the cumbersome speedometer. 


Self-Stopper. This is a great saver of gasoline, 
and you will be delighted with this modern 
improvement. This device will stop the 
engine at any time without the driver's giv- 
ingit amoment’s attention. The car will then 
stand for hours in the road and use up no 
more gasoline than it would in your garage. 
This necessarily brings the price up to $1.35. 

Dropped or boiled Axles, of 
high grade Camembert steel. 

Box of fifteen imported Ciga- 
rettes with matches. 

Our ninety-nine engineers 
evolved a scheme for doing 
away with the Klaxon or 
other electric horn, always a 
source of annoyance. Like 
all great ideas this is simple. 
When on the road follow 
closely some other automo- 
bile that carries an electric 
horn. It will serve for both. 

Four second-growth papier 
maché Wheels, with grooves 
for tires. Bringing the cost 
up a little: $1.56. 


Solid cardboard Flooring: $1.69. 


We'llsay you have bought 
some sort of a car. Now 
the next step is to get a 


Chauffeur 


HERE you will have no 

difficulty, as all chauf- 
feurs are alike. All first 
class. A first class chauf- 
feur is a male person who 
spends two thirds of his 
time in jail and the other 
third telephoning you that 
the carbureter is out of 
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order and that he can’t bring the car 
around. You will need one for the follow- 
ing occasions: 


When you want a key to the tool box, 
broken off inside. 

When you want tools lost or broken. 

When you want a chauffeur’s new uni- 
form and cap made to look disreputable 
in 24 hours. 

When you want someone to get cash 
discounts on auto supplies. And keep 
them. 

When you want your car left alone out- 
side of a saloon. 

When you want someone to tell you what 
make of car is better than the one you 
own. 

When you want to know how unworthy 

‘ou are of serious consideration. 

When you want to get rid of a surplus 
twenty-five to thirty-five dollars a 
week that you had thought of donating 
to charity. 


They are all perfectly willing, nay, 
anxious, to do their own repairs and wear 
any kind of cap you want them to. Be- 
fore you engage them. 

They are splendid mechanicians and 
careful Ашен and their one object is to 
please. Before you engage them. On the 
other hand, of course, they have their 
faults. 


Necessaries for Touring 


OU should get an owner's badge. 
This is to show to your chauffeur every 
few miles. 

It is well to carry a complete set of 
Alexandre Dumas' works, on any trip of 
from thirty to forty miles. These are for 
recreation while tires are being changed 
and spark plugs cleaned. 

You should provide your wife, if she is 
going with you, with a large laundry sort 
of bag. When you have had a blow-out 
and the chauffeur has started to change 
tires, etc., she can get out in the road and 
catch the bolts, nuts, caps, lugs, and 
wrenches that the chauffeur throws tem- 

ramentally into the bushes back of him. 

e isn't expected to think of little things 
like that. If anything goes wrong with 
the car, always bear in mind it is the fault 
of the manufacturers and don't speak 
crossly to your chauffeur. A chauffeur 
would never forget to put any grease in 
the gear box. He’s a Маго mechani- 
cian! If you have ever listened outside 
of the door of your chauffeur’s bedroom 
at night you must have heard him praying 
“And please make me a more thorough 
mechanician!” They all do that. Not 
that they could be more thorough me- 
chanicians, but it shows the right spirit. 

Another thing you might not think of 
is to lay in a good supply of cigars and 
whisky and magazines for the chauffeur 
in case he gets tired of driving and chang- 
ing tires, etc. 

ou might take along two twelve-foot 
planks. These you will find very handy 
in getting out of fine macadam roads, in 
case you get stuck. 


On the Road 


"THE first thing to dc on starting is to 
remove your shock absorbers so that 
you will get as little jouncing as possible. 
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Copyright 1914 by Hart Schattner & Marx 


Be sure your clothes are 


Hart Schaffner & Marx made 


UALITY always wins in the battle 
for business growth; men soon find 
that “cheap” clothes are usually expensive. 


Our quality is in the materials, the style, the 
workmanship; and our unlimited guarantee of satis- 
faction, That's why it pays to find our label when 
you buy clothes; a small thing to look for, a big 
thing to find. 

You see illustrated two of our ulsterette models; 
ulster comfort with a dressy appearance. Such 
overcoats are economy at $25; or more, or less. 


Suits and overcoats $18 and up. See this 
illustration, in colors, in our dealer’s window. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago New York 
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LAYING CARDS: 


Н For Social Play f 
M Always something new. See B р И | = ў 
d Mona Lie, Hembrandt and Щ i eic Oarde Used tho world over | 
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“You’ve Got to Earn 
More Money—Quickly” 


Your living expenses are in- 
creasing —everything costs 
more than it used to. 


Worrying will not mend 
matters. The cost of living 
will be higher before it is lower. 
You've simply got to earn 
more money. 


Business today demands 
trained men and pays them 


salaries based upon what they 


know. You've got to earn 
more and you can earn more, 
but you must have the training 
to fit you for a bigger salary. 


The business of the Inter- 
national Correspondence 
Schools is to prepare men | 
for better jobs. They will | 
give YOU the special train- 
ing that you need to ad- 
vance in your present occu- 
pation or fit you for more 
congenial work. 


For 23 years the I. C. S. have 
been helping men just like you to 
earn more money, quickly. Of the 
270 I. C. S. courses of instruction 
there is one that meets your needs. 


Learn how easily you can fit 
yourself for a higher salary, with- 
out loss of time from your present 
occupation. Mark and mail the 
coupon now, and full information 
will be sent to you. 


Mark the Coupon 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box911 SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I can 
ualify for the position before which I mark X : 


la 


Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography&Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering & Sign Painting 
Adver' 


Saleemanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
"Telephone Expert 
Archi 


rchitect 
Building Contractor 


Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Running 
English Branches 


Mechan. өгү көр 
ап 


Civil En gineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 


Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
Freneh 


German 


Agriculture 
Chemist 


Present Employer 


| street and No, 


= | 
Commer elal Illustrating | 


Best be sure, if you expect to 
do any night driving, to see 
that the indicator on the Pres- 
tolite tank is covered thickly 
with mud so that you won't 
know that the tank is almost 

ty. The chauffeur probably 
will attend to this, but i it M 
just as well to know that it 
эш to be done. 

f you drive the car yourself, 
don't examine the driver's 
seat before you seat yourself. 
Then you won't be annoyed b 
the fact that it is covered wit 
grease. If you find the seat 
lumpy in spots and something 
very hard presses into you, 
don't say anything to the 
chauffeur about it. He knows 
all about it. It’s a roll of 
overalls, a stack of newspapers, 
four pounds of cotton waste, 
a pair of shoes, an old hand 
pump you don’t use any more, 
and a box of inner tubes. If 
you say anything about it the 
chauffeur may be quite an- 
noyed. You surely wouldn't 
expect him to put these things 
under Ai; seat! 

Don't waste time asking him 
if he has plenty of gas. The answer 8 
always yes. Na won't know until 
get em. outside of the city about four 
miles from the nearest garage that there 
wasn't but a pint and a half when you 
started. 

Don't imagine that when you ask your 
chauffeur why he didn't fill the tank he 
won't have an answer. He will always 
have an answer. His answer will be in 
this case: “I didn't want to weigh down 
my car with too much gas!" You see, 
he was thinking of your interests. But 
did you get the “My car"? Otherwise 
the answer is a dandy; very high average. 

In running through small towns pay 
no attention to traffic rules. It is quite 
absurd for a small town to put on such 


The chauffeur as you'd like him 
to look and as he likes to look 


airs, anyway. Run over the cop's toes 
if he gives you any sass. Always give her 
the gas when passing a trolley car that is 
discharging passengers. If you tumble a 
few of these rubes over and maim a child 
or so, turn around, look back at them and 
laugh. This will show them that you 
come from a large city. 

And the main idea in motoring is to 
show somebod 

It is a ore d thing to take along the 
Pink Book and let your wife read the 
directions aloud to you. She won't re- 
member that she missed all the scenery 
until you arrive at the place you arrive at. 

'The proper way to use the Pink Book is 
as follows: 

If you are new to it you decide on some 


The main idea in motoring is to show somebody 


Prize Contests 
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place you would like to go to. This is a 
tedious way to begin because you cannot 
ssibly find the place. Instead, open the 

k somewhere and decide on the town 
you see printed in large letters on that 
page, remembering there is no direct route 
to any one place. We give a sample below: 


MUDVILLE SECTION 
ROUTE 481—Great Mudville, Mass., to Little 
Slime, Conn. 
58.5 M. 

Wet and sandy, especially through the river, 
Detour thru Georgia and Alabama is prefer- 
able. Staying home even more preferable. 
Fair-to-rotten dirt roads all the way. Balance 
fine macadam. The rest of the way sandy but 
deep gravel. More indirect route on page 309. 
Very hilly but level. 

Mileage Interme- 
Total diate 
00. 00. Great Mudville. Court House on 
right and left. 
South with trolley going north on 


Main St. 

04. 45. Bearing straight thru right, 

90. 00. Stone watering trough thru five 
corners, . 


3.0 3.9 Fork beyond Iron Watering 
Trough keep jogging right and 
left to. 

3.0 4.4 SUCHAMESSTUCKAMUCK 
INN, straight thru monument, 
avoiding iron watering trough 
to end of road. 


1.0 0.9 'Turn right around, avoiding 
stone watering trough, bear 
right and left with schoolhouse. 

4.0 4.8 Do not avoid iron watering 


trough, enter Repair Shop, at 
nine corners. 

Keep right on trolley, avoiding 
fine macadam, enter 


18.0 2.0 


0.5 83.0 OAKLAND, CAL., turn square 
right, set odometer at 94.9 and 
follow Route 388 to 

4.4 6.0 Iron Watering Trough—avoid 


young lady with scarlet fever 
coming out of lunch-room at 
four corners, 

Then throw the hook viciously 
at old gentleman crossing R. 
R. tracks—bearing— 


Gertrude Stein writes the Pink Book, or 
I'm an Eskimo. 


She can catch the bolts, nuts, caps, lugs 
and wrenches that the chauffeur throws tem- 
peramentally into the bushes back of him 


Prize Contests 


OU їз a country fortunately isolated 
from the warring nations of Europe. 
In the future we ought to gain from this 
terrible experience going on over there. We 
ought to gain in the way of increased com- 
merce. We ought to gain in the way of 
increased immigration of the finest kind— 
as we did after the German revolution of 
1848, when Carl Schurz and thousands of 
others came over. And we ought to gain by 
being the instrument to show to the world 
the advantages of peace. 

Therefore write us—WHAT OUR 
ыт WILL GAIN FROM THIS 


For the best letter of about five hundred | 


words on this subject we offer three prizes: 
$20, first prize; $10, second prize; $5, third 
prize. Competition closes November rsth. 
Winning letters will appear in the February 
number. 

“HOW THE WAR AFFECTS ME,” 
will be the subject of the contest closing 
December 15th. Winning letters in the 
March number. Make your letter as per- 
sonal and autobiographical as you wish. 

Your name will not be published without 
permission. Contributions to these contests 
will not be returned, except where specially 
requested and postage is enclosed. 


If there is no harmony in the fac- 


tory, there will be none in the piano 


BELIEVING IN GREAT 
PIANOS—AND MAK- 
ING THEM 


Stradivarius made great vio- 
lins because he believed in 
great violins, loved his work, 
and put himself into every 
instrument he made. 


Every piano-maker has to depend 
upon the men in his factory for 
the actual work on every piano. 
But the piano-maker can believe 
in great pianos—he can put him- 
self and the love of his work into 
every piano he makes—by put- 
ting it into his men. 


The men in his factory will 
prefer to make pianos in the 
Stradivarius spirit, 1f factory 
conditions will let them. 


That spirit has been developed in 
the Packard Piano Factory by 
factory conditions that make 
every workman look upon 


THE PACKARD PIANO 


as his piano, and its artistic quali- 
ties as a personal achievement. 
Itis this spirit that makes it worth 
your while to 


INVESTIGATE THE 
PACKARD 


before you buy any piano. Send 
for catalog and local dealer's name. 


THE 
PACKARD PIANO 
COMPANY 


Fort Wayne zz „© Indiana 


UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


PLAYER 
PIANOS 


MINIATURE 
GRANDS 


CONCERT 
GRAND3 
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AN members of the theatrical profession is significant. 
U\W Better than anything else, it shows how mild, pure 
and high grade Ivory Soap must be. For with the 
skin tender from the continual use of make-up, noth- 
ing but a soap of the highest quality and entirely 
free from all harsh ingredients can be tolerated. 
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Other styles of the 
Victrola, $15 to $150 
Victors, $10 to $100 


Victrola XVI, $200 
Mahogany or oak 


| will there be a Victrola in 
| your home this Christmas? 


You can search the whole world over and not find an- 
other gift that will bring so much pleasure to every mem- 
ber of the family. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
demonstrate the МА and play any music you wish 
to hear. -7 -7 
J sis $25 $40 $50 $75 $100 $150 $500 | | 


Victor Talking Maon Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


E 


“а 


| 
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Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victrola IV, $15 
Oak 


| | New Victor Records demon 
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HAROLD BELL WRIGHT'S 


New Novel is 
A Real Love Story 


Delightfully Wholesome, Stirring in Action 
and Sweet with Sentiment for Christmas Giving 


The Genuine Charm 


of the story is its style, color, conception and fancies. Its heart histories and soul 
tragedies are gripping with interest from start to finish. Its setting in Southern 
California among orange groves and mountains is refreshing and romantic 


The Christmas Book of the Year| "rm 


Illustrations in Full Color from Oil Paintings made by F. Graham Cootes 
Cloth 12mo $1.35 Net 
Nearly 1,000,000 сене Already Sold 


A Real Love Story with bigger plot and St. Louis Post-Dispatch—It is some- 
more action, deeper mystery and greater thing to write one of the six best sellers. 
love, sweeter sentiment and stronger аф | It is six times something to write six 
passions than any novel the author has Sy best sellers. Harold Bell Wright has 
yet written. A delightfully wholesome & | | done it. 

romance among orange groves and Philadelphia North American—In the 
mountains of Southern California. 4 novelist’s “Their Yesterdays,” the im- 
Harold Bell Wright has told this de- - zd mediate predecessor of the present work, 
lightful romance so convincingly and | the mere duty and joy of living and 
has so clearly defined the underlying | loving was the underlying motive and 


with the truthfulness of a chapter out of in addition to an intricate and finely 
reallife. The theme, ‘ ‘the ministry of 4 wrought love story, the narrativeconveys 
art and letters," is most opportune for f ^w wx ан | not only heart history, but sturdy censure 
the cause of more wholesome books. жы аза of baser ideals in literature and art. 


Oakland Tribune—The heroine, a beautiful young Kansas City Star—‘The Eyes of the World" is 
California girl, Sibyl Andrés, was born in the moun- powerfully written. It deserves a high place, whether 


: : . you take it for its literary value or its moral lesson. 
tains, and among her southern roses, playing ex Beyond a doubt the author has written a book that 


quisitely on her violin, she makes one of the most will rank with “The Shepherd of the Hills" and 
charming studies in modern literature. “The Winning of Barbara Worth." 
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THE January number—beginning the biggest year, in the importance and 
interest of its editorial and art features, that THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


has ever known. 


F THE series on Business 

by Ida M. Tarbell were the 

only distinguished feature 

in THE AMERICAN МАСА- 
ZINE during the coming twelve- 
month that alone would make 
it the biggest year, from an 
editorial viewpoint, in the maga- 
zine’s history. 

In its permanent interest, 
in its far-reaching effect, time 
may prove this series the most 
important that has ever ap- 

eared in a periodical. In Miss 
arbell’s article in this issue 
there is a single sentence which 
by itself makes the series memo- 
rable. The whole extraordi- 
nary situation in the United 
States is summed up in six 
words: 
unprepared for peace 

In her next article, in the 
January number, the foremost 
journalist in America tells how 
the “Safety. First" idea started. 
It has taken fifteen years for 
it to get its present impetus, 
which is now sweeping the 
country. It is amazing to learn 
that the United States Steel 
Corporation is spending three 
quarters of a million every year, 
which includes the mainte- 
nance of a Safety Museum, to 
make the idea a reality—and 
purely as a matter of business. 
It pays them to protect their 
men, especially from their own 
carelessness and heedlessness. 

But there is real sentiment 
as well as business sagacity in 
this Safety First movement, 
for men who have invented 
valuable devices to safeguard 
workers refuse to patent them. 
These merely suggest some of 
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"A peaceful nation’ 


Stewart Edward White 


Under the ivory tusks of an elephant he shot. 


For details see page 30. 


Next month he tells the most extraordinary lion hunting story ever written 


the things that Miss Tarbell 
has seen with her own eyes or 
heard at first hand, and whose 
meaning she makes plain in her 
own illuminating way. Each 
article has in it romance, ad- 
venture, drama, yet each is 
made up wholly of realities. 


David Grayson’s First Novel 


DURING the coming year, 
too, there will be the David 
Grayson serial, which begins in 
this number. Those who have 
read the first novel by the 
“friendliest writer in America" 
agree it is the very best thing 
he has written—by far the fin- 
est Adventure in Contentia: 

To those of us who know 
David Grayson, the feeling that 


he has returned is so profound 
that it seems useless to say 
much about it. When you 
read the first instalment you 
will realize he is the same won- 
derful David, but wiser, sweeter, 
with broader understanding, 
richer humor, even greater kind- 
liness. David has come into 
our inner life, and the knowl- 
edge that he is to be with us 
many months makes one’s heart 
sing for joy. He brings with 
him sunshine and happiness 
always, and now these come 
in a story that would be con- 
sidered remarkable even if it 
had not the Grayson quality. 
It is fitting that David 
Grayson’s first novel should 
begin just before Christmas, 
for no other writer seems to 
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live the Christmas spirit 
throughout all the year as he 
does. And it seems, too, as if 
there had been a special dis- 
pensation to give us more of 
David just now, when he is most 
needed as a refuge from the 
world’s horror and bloodshed. 


Will Irwin at the Battle Front 


S RUTHLESSLY as war 
takes what it wants, so do 
those who write of war com- 
mandeer space in a magazine 
like THE AMERICAN, which re- 
flects and interprets the busi- 
ness of living and growing. 
Especially is this true of an 
author like Will Irwin, one of the 
first to reach the scene of war. 
Inthisissue you may gain a clear 
idea of the sides of war that im- 
press him and which he makes 
you see and feel. 

He tells of soldiers and their 
victims as human beings; he 
shows war in all its grim, red 
ugliness, the tragic humor, the 
infinite pathos, and, above all, 
the horrible power of it. Dur- 
ing this year Mr. Irwin will use 
his great skill, not to picture 
battles but to show us helpless 
men,women, children struggling 
in the upheaval of civilization. 


Stewart Edward White in 
the Jungle 


Aes always has a 
place in THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE because it is one of 
the ‘most insistent of human 
needs. For the most part we 
prefer the adventures which 
are a part of everyday life, but 
which we never realize until 
some writer with a vision who 
can understand reveals them 
by showing us their meaning. 
But these by Stewart Edward 
White take us to an unknown 
land where life is a succession 
of strange, exciting thrills. 

In this issue is a description 
of an elephant hunt in one of 
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the few places on the earth's 
surface that never before had 
been visited by a white man. 
In the January number is a 
story, perhaps even more re- 
markable, of a lion hunt among 
beasts that never before had 
heard the sound of a rifle. He 
makes us see and feel the 
African jungle, and he expresses 
for us what we cannot say for 
ourselves. This series will con- 
tinue for a few months. 


Edna Ferber 


Ne stories by Edna Ferber 
—the creator of Emma Mc- 
Chesney—in an entirely new 
vein will be one of the fiction 
features during the coming year. 
John A. Moroso will contribute 
more romances of New York 
City life. One in the January 
number is called “Сідар.” 


Will Irwin 


War correspondent for The American 


Read his article ‘‘The ‘Glory’ 
of War," on page 53 


Magazine. 


“Our Laughing Philosophers’’ 


LLIS PARKER BUTLER, 

whose famous story of “Pigs 
Is Pigs” was first published in 
Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE, has 
written a series of “kid” stories 
that riot with humor and are as 
real as they are funny. Thus 
he joins THE AMERICAN's laugh- 
ing philosophers. George Fitch 
has written more of his “Ноте- 
burg" sketches of small town 
life. Stephen Leacock will con- 
tinue his brilliant satires. James 
Montgomery Flagg continues 
his effort to prove that he is 
funnier when he writes than 
when he draws. Gelett Burgess 
fills a genuine want with his 
own unabridged and original 
dictionary of words that fit the 
case, and Finley Peter Dunne 
will write when the spirit moves 
him, which, let us pray, will be 
often. Ring Lardner, he author - 
of “The Letters of a Busher, ” 
will introduce the element of 
humor in baseball. 


Romance in Science 


LEVELAND MOFFETT, 

who has a skill that is 
almost uncanny in making sci- 
entific subjects read like ro- 
mance and at the same time 
making them perfectly plain, 
is working on a series. In the 
meantime he will tell about 
moving pictures, and he makes 
it plain that the profession of 
moving picture player is one of 
danger and daring. You may 
remember Mr. Moffett wrote 
a fine book on that theme. 

It would take as much more 
space to tell about the art 
features for the coming year— 
in which the foremost painters 
and illustrators will give their 
best—but there isn't any space 
left. But there are copies of 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE to 
be had, and they will be found 
more eloquent than any de- 
scription. 
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The Travail of a New 
World Era 


The great conflict now raging in Europe is the culminating birth scene of a 
new era in which all the world is concerned. The things that are going to 
happen as the result of this world travail will affect, in years to come, the 
welfare of every nation and practically every individual of every nation. These 
coming events are hidden from us by the smoke of great battles. But the 
causes that have precipitated the agonies of this new birth may be studied first 
hand from the greatest book of world facts ever compiled, the 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
11th Edition 


To aid you in appreciating the broad scope of this wonderful book we have 
prepared asummary of the events leading up to this war, in the form of a booklet, 
The Britannica Book of the War. All the facts contained in this primer were 
gleaned from the full and authentic articles to be found in the new Britannica. 


Look Over This Synopsis 


and note the completeness and continuity of the story! Then fill in the coupon 
and send for a copy of the booklet, which will be mailed to you free of any charge. 


Bismarck, the Creator of the German Empire; United Germany in the War 
with France; Bismarck’s Policy of Blood and Iron; Securing Russian Support 
for Growing Germany; Austria Reconciled to the German Conqueror; Bosnia 
and Herzegovina Come Upon the Scene; The Three Emperors’ League; Signs of 
a Russian and German Split; The Franco-Russian Entente Begins to Loom Up; 
Bismarck as ап“ Honest Broker” Offends Russia; The Triple Alliance; Italy's Part 
in the Triple Alliance; Keeping Alive the Fires of 1870; Hooting Alphonso as“The 
Uhlan King"; Germany Loses Her Hold on Russia; Origin of the Franco-Russian 
Entente; France Turns to England for Support; The Morocco Crisis; The Kaiser 
Intervenes; England's Challenge to Germany; Young Turkish Revolution (1908); 
Germany Supports Austria in Bosnia and a The German-Austrian 
Victory; Servia Clamors for War (1909); The Balkan League Defeats Turkey 
(1912-13); The Rise of German Militarism; Universal Compulsory Service; The 
Secret of German Military Success; The Men Who Created German Military 
Science; The German Empire; Trade Rivalry with Great Britain; Growth of 
German World Influence (Welt-Politik); The Russian Empire; The Army of 
the Czar; “Autocracy”? in Russia; Pan-Germanism vs. Pan-Slavism; The . 


Race Problem in Southern Europe; Three Main Groups of Slavs; Their acid 
. Ancestral Home; The Slav Problem in Austria-Hungary; 1814-1914. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
| This booklet is vitally interesting as a summary of the causes of the 120 Wost 324 Se, 


. greatest war of all times, but it has been compiled and will be distributed 
| a ап example of the completeness with which the new Britannica deals 
1 With all subjects affecting human activities, art, music, the sciences, 
€ trades, the professions, commerce, manufacture, the earth, 
е seas, the skies, the forces of nature, religion, history, geog- 
taphy, government, sociology; in fact, all the information 
that the world possesses about the peoples of the earth, the 
planet they live on and what they have done on itand with 
| since records were first made by man and nature. State 


Please send me, free of 
cost, “The Britannica 
Book of the War." 
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What does Christmas 


represent this year? 


‘To many nations it can be little more 
than a season of hardship and distress. 

ere in America we are blessed with 
a season of peace and good will. 


ә, It is especially appropriate this year 
A that pa Clans А be the choic- 
rp est products of American genius, made 
| же secure by American immunity from the 
ns World War 


GORHAM SILVERWARE 
is ‘made in America. СУЗ 

Each piece bears this trade-mark Gr 
SMO a 2 


STERLING 


To facilitate your Christmas .selection, 
arge assortments are now on view at 


jewelers of the better class everywhere. 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 
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Do you know David Grayson? 

Those who know his writings love 
him as no other author is loved. 

Read the first chapter of his first 
novel and you will understand the 


restorative joy he gives his faithful 


friends. 


“I am advertising the Brotherhood of Man, 


T WAS a fine morning, and many 
people were out upon their business 
when He came walking down the 


busy street. The trolley cars were 
darting to and fro, the curbs were lined 
with pushcarts, the owners of which 
shouted their wares. The sidewalks were 
black with people, and slatternly women 
leaned from the windows, watching. 

And as He walked, He caused quite a 
sensation and people turned to stare, for 
He wore a rough brown robe and cloak; 
His naked feet were shod only with crude 
sandals, and His head was uncovered. 
And as He passed, those who noticed 
Him made comments, until He was cov- 
ered with characteristics which He never 
possessed. 


The Sandwich-Man 


Said a smug burgher with loud clothes: 

* He looks to me like a madman, but 
I suppose he's advertising something." 

And two young girls clutched each 
other ecstatically and giggled: 

"My! Ain't he awful, with them bare 
legs! He must be advertising some- 
thing!" 

And a stout matron remarked: 

“That’s not a very dignified thing for 
a grown man to do. He must be adver- 
tising something!" 


And the beggar on the curb said: 

“Pd rather sit here snug, holding my 
hat, than have his job of pacing up and 
down. He must be advertising some- 
thing!" 

And a prostitute who was passing said: 

“T can get nothing from him, though 
he looks kind of familiar. He must be 
advertising something!” 

And a fashionable youth, who leant on 
a slender cane, smiled derisively and said: 

“A man must have sunk pretty low to 
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Simplicity, Truth, and Freedom from Possessions” 


By Nina Wilcox Putnam 
Illustration by N. C. Wyeth 


come to that. 
something!” 

And a clergyman, who wore a trim 
coat and a clean stiff collar, said: 

“Another instance of the city’s pov- 
erty! If I were not obliged to hurry on to 
that dinner at the deacon’s, I would stop 
and try to convert him. He must be 
advertising something!” 

And so the business man and the young 
girls and the matron and the beggar and 
the prostitute and the clergyman, and the 


He must be advertising 


many others upon the street, looked at 
Him. They peered at Him before and 
behind and on either side, as they passed 
Him, but they could not see what He was 
advertising, although they knew very well 
that He was advertising something. At 
the crossing, a policeman—that product 
of the crime and greed of the world— 
came up to Him and said: 

“Hey there! I don’t know you— 
What are you advertising?” 

And He said, “I am advertising the 


Brotherhood of Man, Simplicity, Truth, 
and Freedom from Possessions; and I am 
advertising Life as a glorious thing, and 
the value of the Jewels of the Imagination." 

And the policeman said: 

“Hump! I don’t understand what you 
say. If you are advertising something 
why don’t you carry a sign, or have it in 
white letters on your cloak, or on a flag 
from the staff you carry? None of these 
people know what you are advertising.” 

So He said: 

“Tt is true that they do not yet know 
what I am advertising. But they have so 
much curiosity; they already realize that 
I am advertising something, and they 
will never be happy until they find out 
what it is!" 
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I did not know as I drove the old mare that I was going into a new country, fairer 
by far than ours, where all the men grow taller and the women more beautiful 


HEMPFIELD 


By DAVID GRAYSON 


Author of "Adventures in Contentment,” "Adventures in Friendship" and "The Friendly Road ” 


A Novel 


Pictures by Thomas Fogarty, the Illustrator of all of David Grayson's Stories 


Chapter I 


I Discover the 
Printing-Office 


OR years my sister Harriet and I 

confined our relationships with the 

neighboring town of Hempfield to 

the biblical “yea, yea” and “nay, 
nay" (not knowing how much we missed) 
and used its friendly people as one might 
use an inanimate plow or an insensate 
roling pin, as mere implements or ad- 
juncts in the provision of food or clothing 
for our needs. 

It came only gradually alive for us. 
As the years passed the utilitarian stran- 
ger with whom we traded became an 
acquaintance, and the acquaintance a 
friend. Here and there a man or a 
woman stepped out of the background, 
as it were, of a dim picture, and became 
a living being. One of the first was the 
old gunsmith of whom I have already 
written. Another was Doctor North— 
though he really lived outside the town— 
whom we came to know late in his 
career. He was one of the great unknown 
men of this country: he lives yet in many 
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lives, a sort of immortality which comes 
only to those who have learned the great- 
est art of all arts, the art of life. The 
Scotch Preacher, whom we have loved as 
we love few human beings, was also in 
reality a part of the town, though we 
always felt that he belonged to our own 
particular neighborhood. He was ever a 
friend to all men, town or country. 

It has always been something of a 
mystery to me, when I think of it, how I 
happened for so long to miss knowing 
more about old Captain Doane, and Mac- 
Gregor, that roseate Scotchman. It is 
easier to understand why I never knew 
Anthy, for she was much away from 
Hempfield in the years just after I came 
here; and as for Norton Carr and Ed 
Smith, they did not come until some 
time afterward. 

I shall later celebrate Nort’s arrival in 
Hempfield—and may petition the select- 
men to set up a monument upon the spot 
of this precious soil where he first set a 
shaky foot. 

I lived before I knew Anthy and Nort 
and MacGregor and the old Cap'n, but 
sometimes I wonder how I lived. When 
we let new friends into our lives we be- 
come permanently enlarged and marvel 
that we could ever have lived in a smaller 
world. 


So I came to know Hempfeld, and all 
those stories—humorous, tragic, exciting, 
bitter, sorrowful—which thrive so lustily 
in every small town. As we treasure 
finally those books which are not, 
after all, concerned with clapping finite 
conclusions to infinite events, but are 
content to be beautiful as they go (as 
truth is beautiful) so I love the living 
stories of Hempfield, nor care deeply 
whether they are at Chapter I or in the 
midst of the climax or whether they are 
tapering toward a Gothic-lettered “Finis.” 
Only I have never once come across any 
Hempfeld story that can be said to have 
reached a final pare. Every Hempfield 
story I know has been like a stone 
dropped in the puddle of life, with ripples 
that grow ever wider with the years. And 
I esteem it the best thing in my life that 
I have had a part in some of those stories: 


that a few people, perhaon are different 
(as I am different) because I passed that 
way. М 


How well I remember the evening when 
my eye was first caught by the twinkle 
of that luminary, the Hempfield “Star,” 
with which afterward I was to become so 
intimately acquainted. It came to me 
like a fresh breeze on a sultry day, or a 
new man in the town road. It was a 


paragraph in the editorial page, headed 
with a single word printed in robust black 
type: 

FUDGE 


At that time I had been “taking in” 
“The Star” (as they say here) for only a 
few weeks and had seen little in it that 
made it appear different from any other 
weekly newspaper. I am ashamed to say 
that Í had entertained a good-humored 
tolerance, mingled with contempt, for 
country newspapers. They seemed to me 
the apotheosis of the little, the palladium 
of the uninteresting. It did not occur to 
me that anything possessed of such 
tenacity of life as the country newspaper 
must have a real meaning and perform a 
genuine function in our civilization. In 
this roaring age of efficiency, we do not 
long support any institution that does 
not set its claws deep into our common 
life—and hang on. 

I began to take “The Star" as a sort 
of concession, arguing with myself that 
it would at least give me the weekly price 
of eggs and potatoes: and, besides, Har- 
riet always wants to know regularly where 
the Ladies Literary Society is to hold its 
meetings. 

You cannot imagine my surprise and 
interest, then, when I came abruptly upon 
that explosive black-typed ‘ Fudge” in 
the middle of “The Star.” I have always 
had a fondness for the word. It is like 
a breath of fresh air in a stuffy library, 
and any man who can say “Fudge” in a 
big, round voice has something in him. 
He’s got views and a personality, even 
though the views may be crooked and the 
personality prickly. 

With iat joy ere that paragraph— 
and cut it from the paper, and have it yet 
in my golden treasury. ‘This is it: 


FUDGE 


A fellow named Wright who lives out in 
Ohio says he can fly. Mr. Wright is wrong. 
` If the Lord had intended human beings to fly 
He would have grown wings on us. He made 
birds for the air and fish for the sea, and men 
to walk on two legs. It is a common character- 
isticof flying-machine inventors and Democrats 
that they are not satisfied with the doings of 
the Lord, but must be turning the world 
topsy-turvy. Mr. Wright of Ohio should 
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peruse the historic story of Darius Green and 
his flying machine. If memory serves us right 
Darius bumped his head, and afterward lived 
a sensible life. THe Star would commend the 
example of Mr. Green to Mr. Wright—and the 
Democrats. 


Harriet heard me laughing, and called 
from the other room. 

“David, what are you laughing at?” 

“Why, a new judge in Israel"—and I 
read the paragraph aloud with the keenest 
delight. 

“But I thought Mr. Wright could fly,” 
said my sister doubtfully. 

“Well, he can," said I—‘‘only this 
writer is a Republican." 

She was silent for a moment, standing 
there in the doorway while I watched with 
interest the gathering question. 

" But I don't see why a Republican— 
if he can fly—" 

“Harriet,” I began rather, oratorically, 
“this is a very interesting: and amusing 
world we live in, and it is fortunate that 
we do not all believe everything we see 
or hear—at any rate, I'd like to meet the 
man who wrote that paragraph. I feel 
certain that he is one of the everlasting 
rocks of New England.” 

It was this amusing little incident, 
rather than the really serious purpose 
that lay back of it, that sent me at last 
to Hempfield. I kept thinking about the 
man of the paragraph as I went about my 
work, chuckling in the cow stable or 
pausing when 1 was putting down the 
hay. I imagined him an old fellow with 
gray chin whiskers, a pair of spectacles 
set low on his nose, and a frown between 
his eyes. 

“How he does despise Democrats!” I 
said to myself. 

And yet—our instinct for the compen- 
satory view being irresistible—a pretty 
good old chap! Thought I should like 


him, somehow. 


ONE early morning in May, the sprin 

having opened with rare splendor, 1 
hitched up the mare and drove to town. 
Ostensibly I was going for a few ears 
of seed corn, a new tooth for my culti- 
vator and a ham for Harriet—so is the 
spirit bound down to the mundane—but 
in reality I was looking for the man who 


It sat there in its garden and watched 
with mild interest the hasty world go by 
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“Lend a hand, Fergus. I got the insides” 


could say “ Fudge" with such bluff assur- 
ance. 

It was a wonderful spring morning, and 
I did not in the least know as I drove the 
old mare in the town road, with all the 
familiar hills and trees about me, that I 
was going into a new country, fairer by 
far than ours, where the clouds are higher 
than they are here and the grass is greener, 
where all the men grow taller and the 
women more beautiful. 

I asked Nort once, long afterward, if he 
could remember the first impression he 
had when he came to Hempfeld and 
saw the printing-office. Nort frowned as 
though thinking hard, and made a charac- 
teristic reply: 

“I don't rightly remember," said he, 
“having any first impression, until I saw 
Anthy.” 

But I will not be hurried even to my 
meeting with Anthy: for I have a very 
vivid first impression of the printing- 
office as it sat like a contemplative old 
gentleman in its ancient and shabby 
garden. 

First we see things with our eyes, see 
them flat like pictures in a book, and that 
isn't really sight at all. Then some day 
we see them with the heart, or the soul, 
or the spirit—I’m not certain just what it 
is that really sees, but it is something 
warm and strong and light inside of us— 
and that is the true sight. 

I had driven the streets of Hempfield 
for years and gone in at the grocery stores, 
made a familiar resort of the gunsmith 
shop, and visited the post-office, but had 
never really seen the printing-office at all. 

Like most things or people really worth 
knowing, the printing-office is of a retiring 
disposition. It is an old building, once a 
dwelling house, which stands somewhat 
back from the street with a quaint old 
garden around it. An ancient picket 
fence, nicked and whittled by a genera- 
tion or so of boys who should have known 
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better, guards its privacy. At the tip of 
the low cornice is a weather-beaten bud 
house, a miniature Greek parthenon, 
where the wrens were building their nests. 
Larger and more progressive business 
buildings had crowded up to the street 
lines on both sides of it, and yet it managed 
to preserve somehow an air of ancient 
gentility. The gate sagged on its hinges, 
the chimney had lost a bree or two, but 
it sat there in its garden and watched 
with mild interest the hasty world go by. 

I wondered, that morn- 
ing, why the peculiar air of 
the place had ever before 
touched me. I paused a 
moment, looking in at it 
with such a feeling of ex- 
pectancy as I cannot well 
describe. I did not know 
what adventure might there 
befall me. At any moment 
I half expected to see my 
imagined old fellow appear 
on the doorstep and cry 
out, half ironically, half ex- 
plosively: 

“Fudge!” Upon which, 
undoubtedly, I should have 
disa fence into thin air. 

There being no sign of 
life, for it was still ve 
early in the morning, 
opened the gate and went 
in. Over the front door 
stretched a weather-beaten 
sign bearing these words in 
large letters: 


THE HEMPFIELD STAR 


Under this name there 
was a line of smaller letter- 
ing, so faded that one could 
not easily read it from the 
street. But as I stood now 
at the doorway and looked 
up I could make it out— 
and it came to me, I cannot 
tell with what charm, very 
like the far-off echo of ancient laughter: 


Hitch Your Wagon to the Star 


Below this legend, in fresher paint, 
bearing indeed the evidence of repainting, 
for many are the vicissitudes of a country 
newspaper, was the name of the firm: 


Doane & Doane 


I went up the steps to the little porch 
and looked in at the doorway. I shall 
never forget the odor of printer’s ink 
which came warmly to my nostrils, the 
never-to-be-forgotten odor of printer's 
ink, sweeter than the spices of Araby, 
more alluring than attar of roses! . . . 
It was a long, low room with pasted pic- 
tures on the walls, a row of dingy cases at 
one side, the press at the farther end, the 
stones near it, and a cutting machine with 
its arm raised aloft as though to command 
attention. The editor's desk in the cor- 
ner was heaped so high with books and 
papers and magazines and pamphlets that 
another single one added to the pile would 
certainly have produced an avalanche— 
and ended ignominiously in the capacious 
waste basket. 

For all its dinginess and its picturesque 
disorder there was something infinitely 
beguiling about the room. In the front 


window stood a row of potted geraniums, 
very thrifty, and there was a yellow 
canary in a cage, and the editor’s ancient 
chair (one lame leg bandaged with string) 
was occupied by an old fat gray cat, 
curled up on a cushion and comfortably 
asleep. A light breeze came in at one of 
the windows, fingered a leaf of the 
calendar to make sure that it was really 
spring again, and went out blithely at the 


other window. 
I liked it: I liked it all. 


EV WA M | 


I liked it: I liked it all 


“There is a fine woman around this 
” H “ 
shop somewhere,” I said to myself, “or 
else a very fine man.” 


MY VISION of the daring paragrapher 

who could say “Fudge” with such 
virgin enthusiasm instantly shifted. I 
saw him now as something of a poet— 
still old, but with a pleasing beard (none 
of your common chin whiskers) and 
rarely fine eyes, a man who could care 
for flower: in the window and keep the 
cat from the canary. 

At that instant my eyes were smit- 
ten with stark reality, my imagination 
wrecked upon the reef of fact. I saw 
Fergus MacGregor. 

Fergus is one of those men who should 
fm be seen for the first time: after 
you begin to know him you can't rightly 
appreciate him. 

e was sitting away back in the corner 
of the room by his favorite window, 
tipped back in his chair, with one heel 
hooked over a rung, the other leg playing 
loose in space, sadly reading the “Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer" which he con- 
siders the greatest book in the world— 
next to Robert Burns's poems. 

Fergus has always been good for me. He 
is all facts, like roast beef, or asparagus, 
orawheelinarut. It is almost impossible 


to idealize Fergus: he has freckles and 
red hair on his hands. When Fergus first 
came to Hempfeld one of our good old 
Yankee citizens, who had never seen 
much of foreigners and therefore con- 
sidered them all immoral, said he never 
had liked Frenchmen. 

Whenever I am soaring aloft, as I 
think I am too likely to do, I have to be 
very firm in the wings, else the sight of 
Fergus MacGregor with his red hair, his 
scorched face, and his angular wiry frame, 

will bring me ане down 
to earth. He brought me 
down the first morning I 
laid eyes on him. As I 
stood there in the printing- 
office, looking about me, 
Fergus glanced up from the 
“Adventures of Tom Saw- 
yer” and said: 

“Wull?” 

І can't tell you what 
worlds of solid reality were 
packed into that single 
word. At once all my im- 
\ aginings came tumbling 
Al | "NY about me. What, after all, 
M m had I come for? Why was 
ШШ I in this absurd printing- 
j office? What wild goose 
chase was I on? I should 
really be at home planting 
potatoes. Potatoes, cows, 
corn, cash—surely there 
were no other realities in 
life! For an’ instant the 
visions of the fields died 
within me; and I felt sick 
and weak. You will under- 
stand—if you understand. 

I thought, as I stood 
there stupidly, that this was 
indeed the man who would 
say "Fudge!" to all the 
world. 

I groped in a wandering 
ibd for some adequate 
way of escape and it oc- 
curred to me presently that 
I could order a thousand envelopes, with 
my name printed in the corner, and bring 
him to terms. No, I'd order five thousand 
—and utterly obliterate him! 

“Wull?” said Fergus. 

If it had not been for this second 
“Wull?” I might have gone back to my 
immemorial existence and never have 
brought my new vision to the hard test 
of life, never have known Anthy, never 
have felt the glory of a new earth. 

But with that second “Wull?” which 
was even more devastating than the first, 
I felt something electric, warm, strong, 
stinging through me. I had a curious 
sense of high happiness, and before I knew 


it I was saying: 

“After all, men do fly!" 

I LAUGH yet when I remember how 

Fergus MacGregor looked at me. For 
a long moment he said nothing as elo- 
quently as ever I heard it said. I began 
to feel the humor of the situation (humor 
is the fellow that always waits just around 
the corner until the danger is past), but 
I said in all seriousness: 

“Im looking for the man who wrote 
an editorial last week headed ‘Fudge.’ 
He doesn’t appear to approve of flying 
machines.” 

Fergus had not stirred by so much 


as the fraction of an inch. He looked at 
me for another instant and then paid me, 
if I had known it, a most surprising com- 
pliment. He smiled. His face slowly 
cracked open—I can express it no other 
way—and remained cracked for the space 
of two seconds, and returned to its usual 
condition. Fergus’s smile is one of the 
wonders of nature. 

“What ye going to do?" 
“Thrash the editor?" 

“No,” said I, “convert him.” 

Fergus slowly shook his head. 

“Ye can't," said he. 

“Tve already begun,” said I. 

Fergus looked me over for a moment, 
and smiled again, this time winding up 
with a snort or a cough which started to 
be a laugh but stopped away down some- 
where inside of him. 

" Ye think I wrote it?" 

“Well,” said I, “you look perfectly 
capable of it.” 

was just beginning to enjoy thoroughly 
this give and take of conversation, which 
of all sports in the world is certainly the 
most fascinating, when I heard steps 
behind me and turning half around saw 
Anthy for the first time. 

‘There’s the editor,” 
“Ask her yourself.” 


asked Fergus. 


said Fergus, 


HE came down the room toward me 
with a quick businesslike step. She 
wore a little round straw hat with a plain 
band. She had a sprig of lilac on her coat 
and looked at me directly—like a man. 
She had very clear blue eyes. 
have thought of this meeting a 
thousand times since—in the light of all 
that followed—and this is literally all I 
saw. I was not especially impressed in 
any way, except perhaps with a feeling 
of wonder that this was the person in 
authority, really the editor. 

I have tried to recall every instant of 
that meeting, and cannot remember that 
I thought of her either as young or as a 
woman. Perhaps the excitement and 
amusement of my talk with Fergus served 
to prevent a more vivid first impression. 
I speak of this reaction because all my 
life whenever I have met a woman—I 
have been much alone—I have had a 
curious sense of being with someone a 
little higher or better than I am, to whom 
I should bow or to whom I should present 
something, or with whom I should joke. 
With whom I should not, after all, be 
quite natural! I wonder if this is at all 
an ordinary experience with men,—I 
wonder if anyone will understand me 
when I say that there has always seemed 
to me something nct quite proper in talk- 
ing to a woman directly, seriously, with- 
out reservation, as to a man. But I record 
it here as a curious fact that I met Anthy 
that morning just as I would have met a 
man—as one human being facing another. 

"[ am the editor," she said crisply, 
but with good humor. 

“Well,” I said, "I'm afraid I'm on a 
rather unusual and unbusinesslike errand.” 

She did not help me. 

“Last week I read an editorial in your 
paper which  amused—interested—me 
very much. It was headed ‘Fudge.’ 
The writer plainly doesn't believe either 
in flying machines or in Democrats." 

I heard Fergus bark behind me. 

* He's going to thrash the writer," said 
Fergus. 
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Anthy glanced swiftly across at Fergus. 
It occurred to me in a flash: 

"Why, she wrote it!" 

The sudden thought of the chin whiskers 
I had fastened upon the imaginary writer 
was too much for me, and I laughed out- 
right. 

“Well,” said I, “I shall not attempt 
any extreme measures until I try, at 
least, to convert her.” 

I saw now that I had said something 
really amusing, for Fergus barked twice 
behind me and Anthy broke into the 
liveliest laughter. 

“You don't really think I wrote it?" 
she inquired in the roundest astonishment, 
with one hand on her breast. 

“T should certainly be ver 
paid for my visit,” said I, “ 
you did.” 

"Won't that amuse the Captain!" 
exclaimed. 

“So the Captain wrote it," I said, not 
knowing in the least who the Captain 
was. “Tell me, has he chin whiskers?” 

“Why?” asked Anthy. 

“Well, when I read that editorial,” I 
said, beginning again to enjoy the give and 
take of the conversation, “I imagined the 
sort of man who must have written it: 
chin whiskers, spectacles low on his nose, 
very severe on all young things.” 

Anthy looked at Fergus. 

"And does he by any chance,"—I 
inquired in as serious a manner as І could 
command, “I mean, of course, when he is 
angry,—kick the cat?" 

At this Fergus came down with a bang 
on all four legs of his chair, and we all 
laughed together. 


well re- 
if I thought 


she 
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“Say,” said Fergus, “I don't know who 
ye are, but ye're all right!" 

And that was the way I came first to 
the printing-office. 


CHAPTER II 


I Step Boldly Into The Story 


T IS one of the provoking, but interest- 

ing, things about life that it will never 
stop a moment for admiration. No sooner 
do you pause to enjoy it, or philosophize 
over it, or poetize about it, than it is up 
and away and the next time you glance 
around, it is vanishing over the hill—with 
the wind in its garments and the sun in its 
hair. If you do not go on with life, it 
will go on without you. The only safe 
way, then, to follow a story, I mean a 
story in real life, is to get right into it 
yourself. How breathless, then, it be- 
comes, how you long for—and yet fear— 
the next chapter, how you love the heroine 
and hate the villain, and never, for an in- 
stant, can you tell how it is all coming out! 

I should be tempted to say that I 
arrived at the printing-office at a psy- 
chological moment if it were not for the 
fact, as I soon learned, that most of the 
moments for several months past had 
been equally psychological. Indeed, be- 
fore I had fairly got acquainted with the 
printing-office and with Fergus and Anthy, 
and was expecting momentarily to hear 
the Captain coming in, crying “Fudge,” 
the story moved on, as majestically as it 
would if I hadn't appeared at all. 

In a story or a play you can set your 
stage for your crises, and lead up to the 


He didn’t come in crying ‘‘Fudge!’’ as I half expected, 
but it was none the less a dramatic moment for me 
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entrance of your villain with appropriate 
literary flourishes. You can artfully let 
us know beforehand that it is really a 
villain who is about to intrude upon your 
paradise, and dim the voice of the canary 
and frighten the cat. But in real life, 
events and crises have a disconcerting 
way of backing into your narrative before 
ever you are ready for them, and at the 
most awkward and inconvenient times. 
It was thus that Bucky Penrose came 
into the printing-office that spring morn- 
ing. He was struggling with a small but 
weighty box filled with literature in metal. 
When he had got it well inside he de- 
posited it not at all gently ona stool, 
took off his cap and wiped his forehead. 
“Whew, it's hot this morning!" said 


Bucky. 
NOW: I dislike to speak of Bucky as a 


villain, for of all the people in 
Hempfield Bucky certainly least looks 
the part. He has towy hair and mild, 
light-blue eyes. He wears a visor cap and 
carries a long flat book which he flaps open 
for you to sign. He is the expressman. 

I could see, however, from the look in 
Anthy’s face that Bucky was really a 
hardened villain. And Bucky himself 
seemed to know it and feel it, for it was 
in an apologetic voice that he said: 

“The plates is a dollar this week, Miss 
Doane, and the insides is seven and a 
half, C. O. D.” 

Anthy’s hand went to the little leather 
bag she carried. 

“1—1 didn't bring up the insides in this 
load. Mr. Peters said—the Captain—" 

Anthy had taken a step forward and 
there was a look of sudden determination 
in her face. 

“Never mind, Bucky, about the Cap- 
tain—” 

“Well, I thought—” 

He was thinking just what the whole of 
Hempfield was thinking, and dared not say. 
The color came up in Anthy’s cheeks, 
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but she only lifted her chin the higher. 

“Tell Mr. Peters to send up the insides 
at once, Bucky, at once. The money will 
be ready for him.” 

“All right, Miss Doane, all right—but 
I thought—” 

“Don’t think," growled MacGregor, 
who had been standing aside and saying 
nothing, “it ain't your calling." 

Bucky turned fiercely to reply, but 
Anthy suddenly laid a hand on his arm. 

“In the future, Bucky, don't go to the 
Captain at all. Come straight to me." 

“*Tain’t my fault,” grumbled Bucky, 
“T got to collect.” 

“Certainly you have,” said Anthy, 
“ГІ pay you for the Бох, and you can 
bring the insides later. Tell Mr. Peters.” 


It was magnificent the way she carried. 


it off; and when at last the villain had 
departed she turned to us with a face 
slightly flushed, but in perfect control. I 
had a sudden curious lift of the heart: 
for there is nothing that so stirs the soul 
of a man as the sight of courage in a 
woman. If I had been interested before 
I was doubly interested now. It had been 
one of those lightning-flash incidents 
which let us more deeply into the real life 
of men than pages of history. I felt that 
this printing-ofhce was sacred ground, the 
scene of battle and trial and commotion. 
At. the same time the whole situa- 
tion struck me with a sudden sense of 
amusement and surprise. Back some- 
where in my consciousness I had always 
entertained something of awe for the 
Power of the Press. A kind of institu- 
tional sanctity seemed to hedge it round 
about, so that it spoke with the thunder 
of authority—and here was the Press 
uite unable to pay the expressman seven 
ollars and a half! I think I must have 
entertained much the same view that 
Captain Doane so delights to express upon 
any favorable (or unfavorable) public 
Occasion. 
How often have I heard him since that 


memorable time! He does 
it very impressively, with 
his right thumb hooked into 
the buttons of his vest, his 
beautiful shaggy head 
thrown well back and his 
somewhat shabby frock coat 
drawn up on the left side— 
for it is his left hand that 
he holds so tremulously and 
impressively aloft, —that 
mighty director of public 
opinion, that repository of 
freedom, that palladium of 
democracy, that ruler of the 
nation. Whenever I hear 
the Captain I can never 
think of the press without 
trembling a little at its in- 
credible prescience, without 
being awed by the way 
in which it soaks up the life 
of the community and, hav- 
ing held it for a moment in 
solution, distributes it, I 
quote the Captain, “like 
dew" (sometimes manna) , 
"upon the populace, iri- 
descent with the glories of 
the printed word." Nor do 
I ever hear him these days, 
especially in his moments 
of biting irony when he con- 
siders those *' contemners of 
the Press" (mostly Democrats) who never 
tire of “nefarious practices," without 
thinking of that first morning I spent 
in the printing-ofhce—and the look in 
Anthy's eyes. 

Events after the departure of the mild- 
eyed Bucky moved swiftly. Anthy 
walked down the room and Fergus, after 
hesitating for a moment, followed her. 
I suppose I should have made a prompt 
exit, but I couldn’t—I simply couldn't. 
After the solitude of my farm and my 
thoughts I cannot tell how fascinating I 
found these stirring events. 


HE little drama which followed was 

all perfectly clear to me, though I 
heard not a word, except the last ex- 
clamation. As Fergus followed Anthy,. 
he drew a lean tobacco bag slowly out of 
his hip pocket—and thrust it quickly 
back again, hesitated, then spoke to 
Anthy. She shook her head vigorously 
and stood up very straight and still. 
Fergus's hand went back to his pocket 
again, hesitated, plunged in. He took a 
bill from the lean bag and fumbled it in 
his hand. Every line in Anthy's firm 
body said no. She looked out of the win- 
dow expectantly. Fergus's looks followed 
hers. It was evident that they both 
expected and desired something very 
much. 

“There he is now!" exclaimed Anthy, 
and that was the exclamation I heard. 

He didn't come in crying “Fudge!” as 
I half expected, but it was none the less a 
dramatic moment for me. I heard the 
preliminary thump, thump, of his cane 
on the porch. I heard him clear his 
throat stentoriously, as was his custom, 
and then the Captain, stepping in, looked 
about him with a benignant eye. 

“Where 


“Anthy, Anthy,” he called. 
are you, Anthy?” 
“Here Uncle! Glad to see you. The 
insides are at the station and we need—" 
“Anthy,” interrupted the Captain, im- 
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pressively waving his hand, “T have 
determined upon one thing.” 

He took off his broad-brimmed hat, and 
having with some determination forced 
the cat from the editorial chair, sat down. 
There was evidently something unusual 
on his mind. He sat straight, resting 
one hand, which was seen to hold a 
paper-covered parcel, upon the edge of 
the desk. If he saw me at all, he gave no 
sign. I have never thought he saw me. 

“Апу” 

He paused a moment, very dignified. 
Anthy said nothing. 

“I have determined,” he continued, 
“that we must economize.” 

A swift flash swept over Anthy’s ex- 
pressive face, whether of sympathy or 
amusement I could not tell. I never 
knew a time in Anthy's life, even when 
the heavy world rested heaviest upon her 
(except once) when she wasn't as near to 

ughter as she was to tears. She had the 
God-given grace of seeing that every 
serious thing in life has a humorous side. 

“You're right, Uncle,—especially this 
very morning — 

“Yes, Anthy,” he again interrupted, as* 
though he couldn’t afford to be diverted 
by immediate considerations. “Yes, we 
must economize, sharply. Times are not 
what they were when your father was 
alive. The country press is being strang- 
led, forced to the wall by the brute wealth 
of the city. The march of events—” 

“Yes, Uncle.” 

He stopped in the midst of his flight 
and repeated, 

“We must economize—and I’ve bezun." 

He said it with great dramatic force, 
but the effect on Anthy was not what an 
unprejudiced observer might have expec- 

d. I thought she looked a bit alarmed. 

The Captain cleared his throat, and 
said with impressive deliberation: 

“Tve given up smoking cigars!” 

Anthy laughed clear and strong. 

* You have!" she exclaimed. 

“And from now on," said the Captain, 
still very serious, “I shall smoke a pipe.” 

With that he took notice for the first 
time of the package in his hand. It 
contained a case, which he opened slowly. 

“Tsn’t it a beauty?” he said, holding up 
a new briar pipe. 

“Yes,” she replied faintly; “but, Uncle, 
how did you get it?” 

He cleared his throat. 

"One must make a beginning,” he 
said; "economy is positively necessary. 
I bought it." 

“Uncle, you didn’t spend Frank Toby's 
subscription for a pipe!” 

The Captain looked a little offended. 

"Anthy, it was a bargain. It was 
marked down from two dollars." 

Anthy turned partly aside, quite un- 
conscious of either Fergus or me, and 
such a look of discouragement and distress 
swept over her face as I cannot describe. 
But it was only for an instant. The Cap- 
tain was still holding up the pipe for her 
admiration. She laid her hand again 
quickly on his shoulder. 

“Tt is a beauty,” she said. 

“I knew you'd like it," exclaimed the 
Captain benevolently. “When I saw it 
in the window I said, ‘Anthy’d like that 
pipe. I knew it. So I bought it.’ 

"But Uncle—how we did need the 
money, this morning of all mornings! The 
insides are here, we must have them—" 


“So I say,” said the Captain with great 
firmness, “we must economize, sharply. 
And I've begun. Let's all get down now 
to work. Fergus, I’ve answered the fellow 
on the Sterling ‘Democrat.’ I’ve left 
nothing of him at all—not a pin-feather." 

With that he took a new pouch of 
tobacco from his pocket and began to 
fill his new pipe. The cat rubbed famil- 
larly against his leg. 


ILENCE in the office, interrupted a 
moment later by the second appear- 
ance of that villain, Bucky Penrose, who 
thrust his head in the door and called out: 


“Lend a hand, Fergus. 1 got the 
insides.” 
Fergus looked at Anthy. She had 


grown pale. 

“Go on, Fergus.” 

It is this way with me, that often I 
think of the great thing to do after I get 
home and into bed. But it came to me 
suddenly—an inspiration that made me 
a little dizzy for a moment—and I stepped 
into the story. 

“I forgot a part of my errand,” I said, 
“when we were—interrupted. I want to 
subscribe for your paper, right away." 

Anthy looked at me keenly for a mo- 
ment, her color slowly rising. 

“Whom shall we send it to?" she asked 
in the dryest, most businesslike voice, as 
though subscribers flowed in all the time. 

For the life of me I couldn’t think of 
anybody. 
life. 
me:but I said, suddenly, with great relief: 

Why, send it to Doctor McAlway.” 

44“ He is already a subscriber, one of our 
oldest," she responded crisply. 

We stood there looking at each other 
desperately. 

“Well,” said I, “send it—send it to my 
uncle—in California." 

At that Anthy laughed: we both laughed. 
But she was evidently very determined. 

“I appreciate—I know," she began, 
“but I can't—" 

“See here," I said severely. “You're 
in the newspaper business, aren’t? you?” 

“Ves 

ws Then I propose to subscribe for your 
paper. I demand my rights. 
sides,’ —it came to me with 
inspiration, — 


sudden 


“I must have, immediately, 


I never was more at sea in my ; 


lucubrations of Brother 
I don't know yet how it'occurred to 


And be- 


a thousand envelopes with my name 
printed in the corner." 

With that I drew my pocketbook 
quickly from my pocket and handed her 
a bill. She took it doubtfully—but at 
that moment there was a tremendous 
bump on the porch and the voice of 
Fergus shouting directions. When the 
two men came in with their burden I was 
studying a fire insurance advertisement 
on the wall and Anthy was stepping 
conhdently toward the door. 

I wish 1 could picture the look c 
Fergus's face when Bucky presented his 
book, and Anthy a bill requiring change. 
Fergus stood rubbing one finger behind 
his ear—a sign that there were things in 
the universe that puzzled him. 

While these thrilling events and hair- 
breadth escapes had been taking place, 
while the doomed “Star” was being saved 
to twinkle for another week, the all-un- 
conscious Captain had been sitting at 
his desk rumbling and grumbling as he 
opened the exchanges. This was an oc- 
cupation he affected greatly to despise, 
but which he would not have given over 
for the world. By the time he had read 
about a dozen of his esteemed contem- 
poraries he was usually in a condition in 
which he could, as he himself put it, 
“wield a pungent pen." He had arrived 
at that nefarious sheet, the Sterling 
“Democrat,” and was leaning back in his 
chair reading the utterly preposterous 

Кейын; which 
he always saved to the last to give a 
final fillip to his spirits. Suddenly, he 
dashed the paper aside, sat up straight, 
and cried out with tremendous vigor: 

“Fudge!” 

It was glorious: it came quite up to my 
highest expectations. But somehow, at 
that moment, it was enough for me to see 
and hear the Captain, without getting 
any better acquainted. I wasn’t sure, 
indeed, that I cared to know him at all. 
I didn't like his new pipe!. Which shows 
how little I then understood the Captain. 

As I was going out, for even the most 
interesting incidents must have an end, 
I stepped over and said to Anthy in a low 
voice: 

“TIl see that you get the address of— 
my uncle in California.” 

(To be continued) 


Ten thousand dollars! Why, even one thousand dollars would 
keep him clothed, housed and fed for the few remaining 
years of his life and there would be enough left over to keep 
his old body out of Potter’s Field. His hands trembled and 
the white fire of the diamonds flashed more temptingly 
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When he left prison for the second time he was an old man, penniless and friendless 


Alias Santa Claus 


IS second long term for burglary 

ut the crimp in Jerry Gottlieb. 

His first term had been ten 

years, but his second had been 
twenty. He had slaved in the hell-hole 
called Sing Sing on a wage of half a cent 
a day for the frat ten and a cent a day 
for the second long stretch of twenty. 
The reason for the increase in prison pay 
was that conscience began to stir among 
those politically appointed prison-keepers 
~and superintendents who are given charge 
of the defectives of the State of New York. 
With an income of one cent a day it is 
conceivable that no large amount of 
money can be put by for the long, dim 
stretch of the road of life between the 
breaking of a man’s strength and the 
time of his dissolution. Even burglars 
must cast about for a corner to die in. 
Then, too, there were fines to be paid out 
of this money—and graft. The cells of 
the older part of Sing Sing are so narrow 
and dark and foul that a man would give 
his soul for one night of sleep in the old 
chapel which has been turned into a dormi- 
tory. The price for the privilege of 
breathing in sleep was high. Gottlieb 


was getting old when he had served the: 


twenty-eighth year of his prison life and 
so he paid out his hoard and was moved 
to the chapel dormitory. When he left 
prison for the second time he was an old 
man, penniless and friendless. 


I? MAY have been the beauty of the 

sky that morning when he started the 
hike from the prison to the station at 
Ossining or it may have been the sudden 
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"Ho, every one that thirst- 
eth, come ye to the waters, 


and he that hath no 
money ; come ye, buy and 


eat; yea, come, buy wine 

and milk without money 

and without price." 
—ISAIAH, 55, 1. 


and wonderful vision of the river and the 
further wooded shore or, again, it may 
have been the caroling of the birds over- 
head, but whatever it was some of the 
heaviness of heart departed from Gottlieb, 
and he found himself walking almost 
lightly, and looking upward instead of 
downward. He was not of the savage, 
prognathous type of criminal, although 
his long years of confinement had given 
him the stigmata, especially in the 
writhing lips. He was a large man and 
with big blue eyes. Had he been well fed 
and well groomed he might have been 
termed a handsome old man, for his 
physique was fine and there was grave 
dignity suggested in his carriage. Gott- 
lieb boarded a train and went to New 
York. 

Every cop and at least a score of 
detectives eyed him as he trudged from 
the Grand Central Station south along 
'Third Avenue in the direction of the 


Bowery. One of the “bulls” let the 
man pass apparently unnoticed and then 
turned and kesan to “tail” him. His 
business was to watch for returning crimi- 
nals from Sing Sing and keep after them 
until they were safe again behind the high 
walls of the prison. He was a lithe, 
ferret-like creature with a close-cropped 
sandy mustache, shifty black eyes and 
the nervous hands of his kind. He slipped 
along through the crowds, a safe half 
block behind the old man. 

It was a fine June day and the old 
convict enjoyed every moment of it. 
The crash of the elevated trains overhead 
and the clang of trolley gongs were music 
to his ears. 

He wondered as he trudged onward, 
whether Cock-Eye Garry McGarry would 
be still alive. Cock-Eye kept a ten-cent 
table d’hote in Chatham Square, and if a 
man just out of stir went to his place 
without a cent in his pockets he might 
peel potatoes or scrub the floor for a good 
meal and, perhaps, the privilege of sleep- 
ing in the coal bin under the sidewalk. 
In due time he found that Cock-Eye had 
been gathered to his fathers but that the 
place was still running. The new pro- 
prietor needed a man to help with the 
scullion work for a day and Jerry Gottlieb 
worked at the appointed task, filled his 
stomach and started forth at sunset to 
carry the banner, which phrase, in the 
argot of the underworld, means to walk 
the streets during the night. 

Jerry made his way farther south to 
Park Row and then east to Oak Street. 
Near the green lamps of the Oak Street 
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police station was an old house with the 
windows lighted. Over the door was a 
large sign with this legend: 


Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, 
buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk 
without money and without price. 


It had been his intention to explore 
the docks of South Street, for it would 
not be a hard matter to find a spot 
between the great bales and boxes of 
freight where he could crawl and rest 
without having the soles of his feet 
fanned by a night stick. He paused to 
read the words of Isaiah. Whatever it 
had been that had lightened his heart 
in the early morning came to him again 
and he did not read this invitation from 
the little mission in Oak Street with any 
feeling of irony within him. He was 
pondering the marvel of wine and milk 
without price, when a little, clean-shaven 
man, shabbily clad and of his own age, 
started up the steps, turned, came back 
to him and then took him by the arm, 
saying, "Come along, brother. You 
belong here as much as I do." The 
stranger carried a battered Bible under 
his left arm, tucked close to his body. 

Gottlieb entered the long meeting- 
room with its slick benches and grimy 
wall paper, its Biblical texts offering the 
Lord's help tacked here and there, and 
its little stand at one end for the preacher. 
There were hardly a baker’s dozen of men 
on the benches. They turned and stared 
at Gottlieb for a moment and then fol- 
lowed with their eyes the little man as 
as he went toward the stand and opened 
his Book. . 

The old convict slipped into a seat, 
tired of body but feeling at home among 
the tatterdemalions of society that had 
gathered to hear the shabby advocate of 
God among the miserables say what he 
had to say in his Master’s behalf. 

Out in the hall the lithe man with the 
cropped sandy mustache rolled a cigarette 
and sat at the foot of the stairs, a sinister 
thing. in the yellow light of a flickering 
gas jet. 

The mission worker began his preach- 
ment, and he talked directly to the old 

ray outcast in the rear of the room. 
The preacher was of the underworld 
cognoscenti. Не had “the know," as 
Gottlieb would more humbly express it. 
Gottlieb was as a prize at Ármageddon. 
The forces of kindliness, Christliness and 
divine love were fighting for him against 
the forces of the written law typified in 
the “shadow” in the hall. 


CHAPTER II 


A GREAT peace descended upon the 

soul of Gottlieb. It dropped quietly, 
strangely, wrapping his inner being as a 
veil or as a fog or as the early morning 
mist might fold about a flower that had 
somehow managed to live through an 
exhausting and still summer's night. 
The wings of an angel of God were fanning 
his heart. He did not know that, and 
yet he was grateful. Some of us breathe 
our religion as we breathe the air. 

'The old mission preacher talked the 
language of Gottlieb’s own tribe. Не, too, 
had done the wrong things in life and had 
come to know the sad and yet helpful 
lessons of regret. Something in the 


preacher's argument for righteousness 
shone forth shove all possible forms of 
creed and dogma. The attitude of this 
worn and aged worker in the vineyard 
was so stripped of formal ministerial 
vesture that it gave semblance to the 
attitude of Jesus Christ, who was a poor 
and humble Man. 

For five years Gottlieb hung about the 
threshold of this genuine if dingy place of 
worship in Oak Street. His beard grew 
until it reached his waist in a cascade 
of silver. He lost the prison pallor and a 
flush of health came to his cheeks. Until 
his friend, the preacher, gave him the 
job as janitor of the mission he slept on 
the wharves, crawling between bales of 
freight of all sorts, like the Son of Man, 
uncertain of anywhere that he might call 
his own for the casual slumber of the 
harried fox. 


REMORSELESS mutation brought 
death to Gottlieb’s preacher friend. 
He had to die sometime, somewhere, 
somehow, of course. So Gottlieb's friend 
staggered to Gouverneur Hospital around 
on Front Street and was put to bed. The 
old convict went to see him on the third 
ray day of his sickness, and a friendly, 
is hand crept from between the 
sheets toward the two hands of his visitor. 
“Jerry,” said the dying man, “good-by.” 
"Good-by, and God bless you," said 


Jerry. 

“He has blessed us both.” 

“Yes, sir; He has done that.” 

“Will you take my job for 
Jerry?” 

“Y wish I could, sir," replied Jerry, his 
eyes lighting until they were as two 


blue lakes. 

“But you can and you will You 
must." ‘The old preacher tried to raise 
himself on an elbow, but failed. Jerry's 
long arms reached under him and lifted 
him to the pillows. 

*You see, sir," the old convict ex- 
plained, “I'm a two-termer and the bulls 
always keep after me. I'd get the whole 
mission pinched if I did anything else but 
clean up the place. That's my job, sir; 
I'm the janitor!” 

“Ha!” The mission preacher’s tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth. He died. 

It was in the late fall when this hap- 
pened. The first snow was flying and 
making a mist over the East River, which 
stretches like a ribbon of tarnished silver 
under the bridges between Brooklyn and 
Manhattan. Gottlieb felt the hands of 
his friend grow cold. He left the body 
as a nurse came and made a record for 
her report of the transition of the evange- 
list. He went to a window and looked 
out into the fleecy, tumbling sky. He 
told himself that he would meet his 
friend again sometime, somewhere, some- 
how. He had come to believe in the 
promises of God. He stood stroking his 
great white beard at the window, ponder- 
ing mightily. Two tears welled to the 
lashes of his eyes. 

“Well, Santa Claus!” a voice sounded 
in his ears. “Why not come down-stairs 
with me and have a cup of tea?” The 
nurse had come to offer, as best she could, 
her sympathy. 

“Santa Claus?” he repeated, and his 
voice was sonorous and sad. 

She took him by the arm and led him 
away from his friend who had died. 


me, 


CHAPTER III 


A LITTLE, paunchy dominie, with 
round cheeks and a diploma from a 
seminarial institution, endeavored to 
take up the work that Gottlieb's friend 
had relinquished because of the closing 
of his eyes in eternal slumber. He was, 
however, not of the humble. He parted 
his name in the middle, and in Oak 
Street that seems a strange thing to do. 

The well-polished benches of the Mis- 
sion were packed for the first preachment 
of the comfortable dominie, but when 
the sermon was over the spindrift congre- 
gation departed with knowing looks be- 
tween one and the other. Some of the 
comments were almost vulgar. Izzy the 
Dip, who had just finished a five-year trip 
up the river and who had dropped in in 
the hope that he might take the new 
preacher's watch and small change during 
the process of redemption, dubbed him 
the Duke of Durham. 

One day the Mission doors were locked, 
and Jerry Gottlieb stood on the worn steps 
stroking his patriarchal beard thought- 
fully. i was a sinister day for him, for 
his job was gone and his only friend was 
gone. The Rev. T. Beverly Wainwright, 
the successor of the old evangelist, Tad 
received a call, had communed with God 
and had been instructed by his Father in 
Heaven to go to a very snug parsonage 
in the upper West Side, where the “sisters” 
would weave him comfy footwear for his 
hours of religious abstraction and where 
he would fatten, marry, and end his days 
with ecclesiastical unction. 

There had been no salary attached to 
the job of Jerry Gottlieb, janitor of this 
closed house of God. His friend who had 
struggled so hard to redeem others had 
lived a life of bitter poverty and glorious 
sacrifice. But there had been a place to 
sleep and always a bite to eat, for the 
Oak Street Mission had managed to 
furnish a hand-out of soup or broth, 
and bread, along with its hand-out of 
salvation. Now the bread and the broth 
and the corner to sleep in were gone. A 
faith in God was his only remaining asset. 

There was one place for him to visit, 
Cock-Eye's old place. It was and is a 
rendezvous of thieves, but the hand-out 
is there just the same. Gottlieb wandered 
north on Park Row, the sunshine of a 
brilliant November day making his great 
beard glisten as a shield when he made 
the crossings of the streets and passed 
between the shadows of the elevated 
structure. He got the expected hand-out, 
after scouring the floor of the kitchen, was 
given permission to sleep in the coal bin, 
and in the morning he was on his wa 
again in pursuit of a task, a little food, 
and perhaps a momentary rest in the city’s 
wilderness. 


"THE great dream and hope of all the 
silver-grays of the outcasts of New 
York is a job as a night watchman. There 
is no other job that they are thought capa- 
ble of filling. They are too old to run 
elevators; too old to be trusted with 
hurrying to and fro with messages; too 
old for anything save to make the rounds 
of a building, fit a key to the watchman's 
register and show that they are on the 
job. When the ancients fail in landing 
these snug-harbor places they have before 
them ragpicking or the job of the sand- 
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wich man. Gottlieb tried for any kind of 
work, day after day, night after night, 
and got nothing. His flowing Santa 
Claus beard was against him. ‘lhe snow 
began to fly again, and when he was 
driven from doorways by the cops he 
would collect old newspapers, cover him- 
self with them and sleep on a bench in 
one of the parks. The newspapers held 
in what warmth there was in his old 
bedy and the snow covered him and 
scaled his poor-man's blanket. By morn- 
ing, a half recumbent snow тап would 
catch the eyes of the first drift of the 
human tide to their places of work. 

Again and again he was compelled to 
resort to Cock-Eye's place for a hand-out 
and a few moments of warmth. ‘There he 
received many tempting offers. One was 
from a famous pickpocket who wanted 
to use him as a stall, that is, as the man 
who gets in the way of a victim and 
gives the thief a chance to escape. His 
dignified appearance and his almost be- 
nign expression, which had come with 
the faith his dead friend of the Mission 
had transmitted to him, would serve the 
thief well. He was very hungry and very 
cold, but one lesson had been driven into 
him along with the lesson of faith. It 
rang with hope and his dead friend had 
ever had it on his lips. From the book 
of Isaiah it came: 


Fear thou not; for I am with thee: be not 
dismayed; for I am thy God: I will strengthen 
thee; yea, I will help thee; yea, I will uphold 
thee with the right hand of my righteousness. 


Another temptation came to him, this 
time from the sly, sandv-mustached per- 
son who was ever at his heels, the head- 
quarters bull whose business it was to 
watch those who had sinned, had paid 
for their sin, and who might be expected 
to sin again. The detective wanted him 
for a stool pigeon. lI: Cock-Eye’s he 
would get all the news of the underworld, 
could play in with thieves and burglars 
and confidence men and then betray 
them. He would be paid and would have 
a place to sleep and something to eat. 
He could even have an overcoat and 
gloves. 


OTTLIEB, alias Santa Claus, as he 

was now known to the police, shook 
his venerable head. He was no Judas. 
The detective insisted and finally threat- 
ened to “frame” him. Gottlieb still 
shook his head, and slaved any and 
everywhere for a hand-out and a little 
warmth. He was arrested as a vagrant 
and sent to Blackwell's Island for thirty 
days. “When you change your mind," 
his shadow informed him, "send me 
word.” 

There was no change of mind and 
Gottlieb served his thirty days, a month 
of somewhere to sleep and something to 
eat. He came out on the Eve of Christ- 
mas and once again started his hunt for a 
corner to lie in and a chance to pay for it. 
He managed to earn a dime that morn- 
ing by helping an overloaded homegoing 
shopper get aboard an elevated train with 
his bundles. With five cents of this monev 
he went to a barracks-like building far 
down-town where peddlers are supplied 
with anything from folding baby carriages 
to shoe strings. He invested half of his 
capital in shoe strings—ten pairs. ‘The 
retail price is five cents a pair. 


Alias Santa Claus had sold half of his 
stock when the late afternoon of a cheery, 
crisp Christmas Eve came. The streets 
were heavy with snow and it was still 
coming down wispily from the heavens. 
Gottlieb took a stand at Warren Street 
and Broadway to catch the tide of com- 
muters hurrying to the Erie ferry over 
on West Street. He had earned enough 
for a hfteen-cent lodging and a ten-cent 
meal and still had half his stock. He was 
grateful, and the dawn of Christmas 
promised to come less gloomily than had 
any dawn since his friend died. 

Vhe laughing holiday swarm from the 
skvscrapers, all burdened with Christmas 
gifts, all gay with the spirit of the happy 
season, swept by the old man who held 
with. German stolidity to the idea that 
God was his friend and that His right 
hand would uphold him. The skv- 
scrapers were alight early, for the snow 
clouds deepened as the afternoon wore on 
and the fall from above began to come 
in flakes as big as pancakes, whirling, 
twirling swiftly against the veils of the 
women and up about the shoulders of 
the richly clad. 

A finely dressed lady bought a pair 
of shoe strings and gave him fifty cents, 
bidding him keep the change. Here was 
a bonanza. On Christmas Day he could 
lie in his lodging house bed and rest his 
tired old bones. He could linger about 
the stove in the reading-room and keep 
warm all day, and he figured out he could 
have two meals surely—real meals, ten- 


cent meals, bean soup, bread, coffee and 
hash! 


THE ruddy cheeks shone above the 

silver beard, and the blue eyes of the 
ancient itinerant on the corner of Warren 
Street glistened as he pondered this fine 
prospect. A big limousine came plowing 
through the snow and stopped on the 
Warren Street side of the corner. A 
fine-looking man of middle age in a fur- 
lined broadcloth coat opened the door and 
beckoned to Gottlieb. He was the type 
of the successful down-town business man, 
keen and yet kindly of eye, clean-shaven 
and healthy of color. 

“Would you like to make ten dollars 
a day during the holiday?” he asked 
Gottlieb. 

“Ten dollars a day!" gasped Santa 
Claus. 

“Yes, and easily," explained the rich 
man. “My little boy doesn't believe in 
Santa Claus any more and I know that 
a mask doesn't fool him now. I want him 
to believe in Santa just as long as pos- 
sible, and if I rig you up to-night we'll 
put one over on that lad; by Jupiter we 
will! What do you say?" 

“Its a godsend to me, sir," replied 
Gottlieb. 

“Jump in!” 

The big limousine forged ahead, hurling 
great gouts of white to right and left. 
On the Jersey side of the river Santa 
Claus and the father of the little boy who 
didn't believe any longer took a parlor 
car and the train whisked them far into 
the country to a great house among fir 
and cedar trees burdened with snow, a 
place of many servants and of great 
hreplaces, of warmth and luxury, where 
the little boy who had come upon un- 
belicf for the first time in his little life 
was to be reclaimed. 


CHAPTER IV ; 
Е HAD had no opportunity of bath- 


ing since leaving Blackwell’s Island 
prison, and in the quarters assigned to 
him under the eaves of the mansion was a 
bathroom. There he washed and made 
himself clean. His generous host had 
fresh linen brought him to replace the 
rags he had worn, a suit of clothes from 
the wardrobe of the butler, and finally 
a glorious meal, which he ate before a 
bright coal fire. 

Outside the snow beat against the win- 
dow panes and the wind skirled in the 
cornices of the building and soughed in 
the firs and the bending cedars. The 
well-worn Bible which his friend had be- 
queathed him lay open on the table at his 
right hand. He read the passages of 
hope and promise he had learned to love 
during the early days of his regeneration 
and then, following the instructions of his 
host, stretched himself out on the bed, 
rolled up in a blanket, and slept. After 
nights in doorways, under paper covering 
in the parks, or in the coal bin of the late 
Cock-Eye Garry McGarry's place, he felt 
as if he were falling through a cloud, so 
soft and deep was the bed. 

At three o'clock he was awakened by 
the master of the house, who spoke verv 
softly and whose countenance shone with 
delight. 

“А Merry Christmas! A Merry Christ- 
mas!" he whispered. “It is time." 

He had brought with him all of the 
disguise of Santa Claus save the false 
beard and mask. Those were not needed. 
Gottlieb pulled on the shiny black boots, 
baggy red trousers, red greatcoat and 
cowl, all edged with new white fur, and 
finally thrust his hands into the gauntlets. 

Down from the roof came the sound 
of sleigh bells violently shaken. “I’ve got 
the butler up there announcing your 
arrival,” whispered the father of the little 
lad who did not believe any more. They 
tiptoed down-stairs ever so carefully, 
although not a creature was stirring, and 
went to the living-room, which was really 
a great hall, high of ceiling, wainscoted 
and with a big fireplace. From outside 
came the winding of a horn, the trampling 
of hoofs in the snow and more fierce 
jingling of bells. The steeds of Kris 
Kringle were horses from the stables 
hidden in the shadows. 


N THE living-room a tall dark-haired 

lady in white was lighting the last of 
the candles on a great Christmas tree, in 
the fragrant boughs of which frosted 
angels winged, and gold and silver tinsel 
gleamed. At its base were piled all the 
treasures of toyland that the heart of a 
child could wish for. The lady gave a 
little cry of astonishment at the vision 
of Santa Claus, went to him, put her 
jeweled hands on his shoulders, looked 
into his blue eyes and said: “Why, you 
are really Santa! I’m so glad you've 
come to see my little ones." Her eyes 
glistened as brightly as the diamonds in 
her rings, and she turned away and pre- 
tended to be fixing something on the 
tree. 

“Now, dear,” said the master of the 
house. “It is my turn. You get ready 
to watch the children turn out, and when 
the clock in the hall strikes four we will 
sing the carol. It is three-thirty now. 
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By Jupiter, we’re going to put something 
over on Laddie this time!” 

The mistress gone from the room, 
Santa and his host packed a great red 
bag with toys and placed it beside the 
wide hearth. The master then drew from 
an inside pocket his gift to his wife and 
laid it in the top of the bag. “That’s 
for her," he whispered to 
Santa. "Ifitwasn'tforthat 
dear lady there wouldn't 
be any Christmas for me." 

He asked Gottlieb to 
watch the candles on the 
trees carefully and to be 
ready at the striking of the 
chimes in the hall. “You 
might take the arm chair 
here and pretend to have 
fallen asleep," he suggested 
as he slipped from the room. 

Save for an occasional 
crackling or hissing from 
the logs on the hearth there 
was the profound stillness 
of the hour beforea wintry 
dawn. Gottlieb glanced 
about him and saw that his 
host was a man of great 
wealth. Magnificent paint- 
ings were on the walls; rugs 
of wonderful weave were on 
the floor. A glimpse into 
the dining-room showed him 
silver and gold ware of great 
value. Cut glass and rare 
china glistened from the 
shadows. He felt curious to 
see the gift which the master 
of the house had selected 
for the mother of the httle 
ones and heopened the wide, 
flat case of morocco lying at 
the top of his Christmas 
pack. A blaze of white fire 
struck his eyes. It was a 
diamond necklace of price- 
less value, each stone a gem 
of wonderful radiance. His 
breath caught. 


HE HAD heard of such 
things, had heard them 
talked about in whispers in 
Cock-Eye's place, and he 
knew how easy it was to 
dispose of the necklace, sell- 
ing a stone here and an- 
other there to the keepers 
of fences for jewel thieves 
in New York, Chicago, Lon- 
don, Paris and the other 
great cities of the world. 
Some of the ruddiness left 
his face. If the necklace 
was worth one hundred 
thousand dollars to the pur- 
chaser it would be worth ten thousand to 
the thief. : 

Ten thousand dollars! Why, even one 
thousand dollars would keep him clothed, 
housed and fed for the few remaining 
years of his life and there would be 
enough left over to keep his old body out 
of Potter's Field. He could live com- 
fortably on fifty cents a day for two 
thousand days! His hands trembled and 
the white fire of the diamonds flashed 
more temptingly. He closed the case 
and placed it again at the top of the con- 
tents of his pack. 

Gottlieb stared into the bright embers 


among the ashes on the hearth. Light 
and shadow danced fantastically before 
him and then there seemed to come to 
his inner vision the ghostly glimpse of a 
face. Deeper in reflection, the voice of a 
dying man sounded in his brain: “God 
has blessed us both, Jerry." And then 
the echo of his own voice: “He has that, 


He had earned enough for a fifteen- 
cent lodging and a ten-cent meal and 
still had half his stock. He was grateful 


sir." His eyes closed as the chimes 
sounded in the hall. 

The roguish face of a boy, beneath 
tousled brown curls, peeked around the 
casing of the hall door. Pussy-footed and 
in his one-piece night suit, he stole quietly 
up to the arm chair by the fireplace and 
laid violent little hands upon one of 
Jerry Gottlieb's arms. 

"['ve got you, Santa!" rang out his 
voice in childish triumph. “I’ve got 
уои!” 

Gottlieb turned his blue eyes оп the lad. 

“I fell asleep, son," he said. “What 
are you going to do with me?" 


Laddie's eyes opened wide. It was 
not a mask that he gazed into, but a 
real human face. It was not his father's 
voice that had spoken, but the voice of a 
stranger. As if to prove to him that he 
had gone wrong in his disbelief in the 
good old saint, Santa stroked his great, 
white beard and then lifted him to his 
lap. The boy, still doubt- 
ing a little, gave a surrep- 
titious tug at the beard, 
where upon Santa said— 
"Ouch! Don't do that." 

From up-stairs in the 
music-room came the notes 
of an organ, so softly and 
faintly that they might have 
existed only in the imagina- 
tion. Then the high voices 
of children, the larklike 
note of their mother and 
'thediapason of their father's 
voice sounded in a Christ- 
mas carol: 


“For lo! the days are hasten- 
ing on, 
By prophet bards foretold, 
When with the ever-circling 
years 
Comes round the age of gold; 
When peace shall over all the 
earth 
Its ancient splendors fling 
And the whole world give back 
the song 
Which now the angels sing." 


Then came the patter of 
little feet upon the stairs 
and the joyous laughter of 
the parents, and in a mo- 
ment they were all around 
ж Gottlieb and the little 

oy, who snuggled in his 
arms, contented in his new- 
found faith in the good saint. 

“I caught him, Daddy! 
He belongs to me!” an- 
nounced Santa's captor. 
Something warm fell to one 
of the little hands on Gott- 
lieb’s breast and the boy 
looked up. “Oh, Daddy,” 
he whispered, his voice 
breaking in childish sym- 
pathy, “Santa is crying!" 

Gottlieb forced a smile 
to his benign countenance, 
lifted the lad to the floor 
and began to unpack his 
treasures. He gave the dia- 
mond necklace to the lady, 
a ew who said: “Thank you, 
dear Santa Claus.” hen 
he drew the wonderful toys 
from the pack, and mother 
and father helped him pre- 
sent them to the wonder- 
ing little ones in their nighties. “Thank 
you, dear Santa Claus," lisped each. 


THEY were busy with their new play- 
things when Santa saw his opportu- 
nity and slipped from the room, hurrying 
silently to his quarters under the eaves. 
When the master followed him a few 
minutes later he found him in the street 
clothes furnished by the butler, kneel- 
ing beside the bed in prayer. He drew 
back into the shadows of the hall. 
Gottlieb rose from his knees, placed 
the Bible in one pocket and picked up a 
weather-beaten felt hat. Then he opened 
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the drawer in the table and removed 
therefrom four slices of bread, a piece of 
meat and two potatoes, the remains of his 
supper, which he had hidden from the 
eyes of the butler. Food was too precious 
to be wasted. He placed these scraps in 
his other coat pocket and turned, sud- 
denly facing the man who had employed 
him. 

“I thought I might get ready to leave, 
sir," he explained. “If the little boy saw 
me again before next Christmas it might 
upset matters.” 

The little boy's father put a hand on 
the old man’s shoulder. 

“You don’t know how much you have 
done for me.” He spoke feelinely. “Why, 
man, you've saved to my eldest-born a 
whole year of the faith and happiness of 
childhood." 

“He is a fine lad, sir. I never had a 
child in my arms before except once 
when I picked up a little broken fellow 
from the street after an automobile had 
hit him." 

“My Laddie fell in love with you the 
moment he saw you," said the father. 
" He's crying for you now, but I told him 
you would be back with us next Christ- 
mas. 


“Yes, sir, if God spares me." 

“But you can't go back to the streets 
to make a living. You must let me take 
care of you from now on, so that you will 
be a real Santa Claus for all of the little 
ones until they have grown up. I know 
that you have no job or you would not 
be out trying to sell shoe strings on the 
streets." 

“I looked hard enough for a job, many 
a dav, sir." 

"Well, I have a dandy one for you," 
confided the master of the house. “I 
belong to a syndicate which owns a sky- 
scraper down-town and we need another 
night watchman. You will have a whole 
flat furnished on the top floor and every 
comfort in summer and winter that a 
man might ask.” 

“A night watchman!” cried Gottlieb, 
his eyes sparkling. 

“Yes; don't you want it?" 

"Want it? It's too good to be true, 
sir. 

The gift of Laddie's father to Santa 
Claus was a well-filled purse in which 
was one of his business cards. “The card 
in the wallet will admit you to my office 
at any time after the holidays," he told 
Gottlieb. "In the meanwhile, find a 
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good place to stay and buy all the things 
you need. We had better get out to the 
lodge, where you can be comfortable until 
yeu are ready to start back to the city. 

am afraid that Laddie will begin a 
search for you, and if he does he will not 
rest until he has had every room and 
closet opened and all the chimneys 
swept.” The happy parent laughed his 
е! at having “put one over оп the 

оу. 

Gottlieb stroked his great beard as һе 
pondered all this wonderful good fortune 
that had come to crown his last years 
after a lifetime of bearing the cross of 
ignorance and sin and suffering. Surely 
his dead friend had watched over him 
from heaven, to help him along, protect, 
and guide him. Surely there had come 
true the prophecy: “А little child shall 
lead them.” 

Laddie's father took him by a hand 
and they tiptoed to the head of the serv- 
ants' stairs. 

“Easy, now," whispered Gottlieb's new 
friend. "He might hear us, the little 
rascal." 

Gingerly they gained the servants' 
entrance and disappeared in the shadows 
of the solemn cedars. 


‘‘Giddap,’’ another Moroso story, in the January number 


Where the Ponies Come to Drink 


By Henry Herbert Knibbs 


P IN Northern Arizona there's a Ranger-trail that passes 
Through a mesa, like a facrie lake with pines upon its brink, 
And across the trail a stream runs, all but hidden in the grasses, 

Till it finds an emerald hollow where the ponies come to drink. 


Out they fling across the mesa, wind-blown manes and forelocks dancing— 
Blacks and sorrels, bays and pintos, wild as eagles, eyes agleam. 

From their hoofs the silver flashes, burning beads and arrows glancing 
Through the bunch-grass and the grama, as they cross the little stream. 


Down they swing as if pretending, in their orderly disorder, 

That they stopped to hold a pow-wow, just to rally for the charge 
That will take them, close to sunset, twenty miles across the border; 

Then their leader sniffs, and drinks with forefeet planted on the marge. 


One by one each head is lowered, till some yearling nips another, 
And the playful interruption starts an eddy in the band: 
Snorting, squealing, plunging, wheeling, round they circle in a smother 
Of the muddy spray nor pause until they find the firmer land. 


My old cow-horse, he runs with 'em; turned loose for good last season; 
Eighteen years' hard work his record, and he's earned his little rest. 

And he's taking it by playing, acting proud, and with good reason; 
Though he’s starched a little forward he can fan it with the best. 


Once I called him—almost caught him, when he heard my spur-chains jingle, 


Then he eyed me some reproachful, as if making up his mind; 
Seemed to say, “Well, if I have to—but you know I'm living single . . . 


So I laughed. 


» 


In just a minute he was pretty hard to find. 


Some folks wouldn't understand it—writing lines about a pony, 
For a cow-horse is a cow-horse—nothing else, most people think, 
But for eighteen years your pardner, wise and faithful, such a crony 
Seems worth watching for, a spell, down where the ponies come to drink. 


. THE GOLDEN RULE IN BUSINESS 
BY IDA M. TARBELL 


must organize men and women for labor as for war. 

Watch the perfection of the training and the movement 

of the masses that at this moment are meeting in unspeakable, 
infernal slaughter in Europe. See how the humblest is fitted 
to his task. With what ease great bodies wheel, turn, ad- 
vance, retreat. Consider how, after standing men in line that 
they may be knocked to pieces, they promptly and scientific- 
ally collect such as have escaped, both friend and foe, and 
(oh, amazing and heart-breaking human logic!) under the 
safe sign of the cross, tenderly nurse them back to health. 
If this can be done for War, should we do less for Peace? 


IDA M. TARBELL 


. the world's commerce—we, a nation with 

ee In en at or a frontage of many hundred miles on each 

of the two great oceans of the globe! 

With this overwhelming demonstration of 

AR thrusts a sure lance into the horrified comment, "And we without our crippled state before us how simple 
a nation’s weak spots, be that ships!" А peaceful nation unprepared it was for our quick-witted President to 
nation neutral or combatant. for Peace! persuade Congress to sweep the interfer- | 
Hardly had the first sound. of What child's play suddenly seemed the ing rubbish out of the way and open the | 
M 


the European crash reached us last petty politics and selfish greed that had seas to us! 
August when to everybody's lips sprang kept us so long unfit to take our place in But closed seas were not the only weak- 
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ness the European war disclosed in this 
country. As quickly we were face to face 
with a vast out-of-work throng—true it 
might be short-lived, but again it might 
not. The worst of it was we had no plan 
for handling the situation. If it had been 
necessary we could have promptly raised 
an army in an orderly, well-thought-out 
fashion. Individuals, states, the Federal 
Government would have known the im- 
mediate and logical steps to take. But 
when it came to the greatest business of 
Peace in the time of calamity—keeping 
men and women at area, ate knew 
what to do, unless to contribute to a soup 
kitchen. 

There were employers without a sense 
that patriotism as well as policy demanded 
that their wheels should run; there were 
communities that looked apathetically on 
the closing of factories, as if they had no 
urgent duty in the matter. States, for the 
most part, were helpless: so was the 
Federal Government. Thus it was re- 
vealed on the instant that there is in this 
country no organization for handling 
labor. It takes care of itself, groping 
hither and thither as instinct, rumor, 
hope, greed may call. When the demoral- 
ization of panic, disaster, war, comes it is 
the first to feel the pinch, for industry, 
like money, is a natural coward. In 
times of trouble it seeks a hiding place. 


Mos EY is learning its lesson. Perhaps 

this country never saw a more per- 
fect demonstration of the wisdom of keep- 
ing at a hard problem until mastered than 
it had last August when banks, stock 
exchanges and clearing houses, falling into 
line behind the Federal Government, 
promptly put into operation the ma- 
chinery developed in the past few years 
of bitter fighting for the proper control 
of money. There were all the elements 
for a panic in the situation. But there 
was no panic. Speculation, exploitation, 
hoarding, all were stopped. There was 
money ready for every necessary under- 
taking. 

What we need is a similar coóperative 
organization for handling labor. Men 
pooh-pooh the idea. They tell us the 
unemployed have always been with us, 
and always must be. It is the oldest 
reason in the world for tolerating injus- 
«tice and misery. Unemployment is no 
more necessary than war. It may be as 
difficult to overcome, but that is another 
question. It is no more an untouched 
problem than is putting an end to war. 
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Nor is it a problem which it takes a war 
to thrust in our faces. We have it with 
us more or less all the time, though its 
exact terms no man can tell. Like many 
things which the world has agreed must 
always be with us it has been thought 
best to know as little as possible of the un- 
pleasant truths of the unemployed. Fig- 
ures are loose and disputed. During the 
painful agitation in New York City last 
winter it was claimed that there were 
300,000 men and women walking the 
streets vainly seeking work—but the New 
York commissioner of labor declared he 
did not believe there were that many un- 
employed in the state. Wherever there 
are certain figures they are large. In 
Massachusetts the labor organizations 
keep the state labor bureau informed of 
the percentage of unemployment among 
their members. At the end of last March, 
twelve per cent of the 173,000 members 
reporting were idle. William Leiserson, 
the secretary of the Wisconsin free em- 
ployment offices, said that last fall in 
that state there were 250 applicants for 
every 100 jobs. The Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of Buffalo, New York, de- 
clared that there were 10,000 men idle in 
that town last spring; another agency in 
touch with the situation doubled the 
number. In Kansas City at the same 
time twenty-hve per cent of the union 
men were E idle—and so it went 
all over the country. 

But if we use these figures let 
with discrimination: If there really were 
300,000 idle in New York City last winter, 
it does not follow that there were 300,000 
fit and willing to work who could not find 
work. A large percentage always of those 
who are numbered with the unemployed 
do not belong, strictly speaking, in the 
problem. There are always a consider- 
able number who detest work and who 
will not stick to it for longer than a few 
days at a time. There are the old, the 
unfit, the untrained. These are serious 
special problems not to be considered 
here. In New York last winter there was 

тая group known popularly as 

e "I Won't Works." They were there 
s АКы уы at the top of their lungs and 
by all the ingenious tricks they could 
devise, what a poor stick industry as we 
know it now is, and to offer a substitute. 
It was propaganda, and very effective 
propaganda, the I. W. W. did last winter 
for their particular panacea; but they 
could hardly be numbered among the 
legitimate unemployed. 
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Another class of unemployed which 
should be dropped out of the problem— 
at least as we are considering it here—are 
those who have pulled up stakes and are 
seeking to better themselves. New York 
always has a large contingent of this kind; 
the new-come immigrant swells it some- 
times to huge proportions. In the year 
ending June, 1914, over 1,218,000 men, 
women, and children migrated to this coun- 
try. Thatimmigrants to the United States. 
have almost sure chances, history has 
shown. Our absorption of them is the 
most amazing phenomenon in the trans- 
migration of peoples. Nevertheless, it 
invariably requires months, if not years, 
for each one of these newcomers to find 
the thing that he best can do. The un- 
digested mass—those who have made 
their plunge and are still struggling and 
spluttering on the surface without any 
idea which way to swim—are not included 
here in the problem. 


HOSE who really do come under the 

head are those who, having once had 
a foothold on the labor ladder, find them- 
selves pushed or forced to jump off. 
When men and women have once been 
accepted as useful in the labor market, 
why are they not kept busy? That is a 
question that scores of employers as well 
as public men and students of social con- 
ditions have been asking themselves for a 
long time. Their attempts to answer the 
question have come to a point where if 
they did not form a program at least 
they form the planks of one. It is the 
employer who is going about his business, 
fired with ideals and ideas, that has 
touched the bottom of this problem, find- 
ing the point both of surest prevention 
and correction. He has found it in this 
case—as in almost every other—by throw- 
ing over entirely the business principles 
and practices upon which he was once 
acting. 

What is the first operation of the old- 
fashioned employer, face to face with 
business disturbances and disaster? Why, 
to take to cover by shutting down. Just 
as low wages and long hours have been 
accepted as the surest way of producing 
at a low cost, so stopping business en- 
tirely in dull or disastrous times has been 
considered the best economy. The old- 
fashioned employer not only stopped, but 
he stopped practically without a warning. 
All over this country in the last year 
thousands of men and women, living on a 
moderate weekly wage, have learned on 
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Saturday night that they would not be 
needed for work on Monday morning. 

One of our great railway systems a 
denly discharged an unusually large num- 
ber of men last spring. To most of these 
practically no warning was given. An 
investigator of the Department of Labor 
in one of the states served 
by this railway tells me that 
many of the discharged men 
were requested to leave 
their shanties before the 
period for which they had 
rented them had expired. 
It would be simple to pile 
up illustrations of this sort. 
To the new spirit in indus- 
try this policy is not only 
brutal, it is the worst of 
economic folly; a proof that 
a man does not really know 
his business. 


ASED as Golden Rule 

business is, on a belief 
in a man, it aims at once to 
train him in the best pos- 
sible way of doing his task. 
This man, because of his 
training, becomes an invest- 
ment. He cannot be thrown 
away in a moment of panic. 
His worth is his protection. 
This is the theory. How 
is it applied by those who 
are accepting it? How is it 
applied by them in seasonal. 
trade, that is, in those in- 
dustries where the orders 
pile up in one month and 
fall flat in another? I have 
sought for answers in vari- 
ous quarters, and the com- 
pletest I have had come 
from the manager of the 
Plimpton Press at Nor- 
wood, Massachusetts, Mr. 
Henry P. Kendall. 

'The Norwood Press pub- 
lishes school books chiefly. 
* School book publishers," 
says Mr. Kendall, “place 
the bulk of their orders in June, July, and 
August, with more or less rush work in 
September. This is due very largely to 
the fact that. school boards make their 
adoptions for both state, county, and 
town, in June, for the succeeding school 
year. The publishers for this reason are 
unable to anticipate with much accuracy 
what their requirements will be until they 
have received word of the adoptions. 
Furthermore, there is so much red tape 
connected with state, county, city, and 
town accounting that the publishers do 
not receive their money very promptly: 
and it ties up a very considerable amount 
of capital to manufacture books and carr 
them in stock during the dull Г 
which is December, je and Feb- 
ruary, and hold these books for delivery 
in the summer, to be sold and paid for 
very late in the following fall." 


HERE then, is a condition quite outside 
of the industry itself making mischief 
for hundreds of men and women. The 
Plimpton Press believes this can and 
should be corrected by those responsible, 
and is using every effort, financial and 
otherwise, to get the publishers dealing 
with them to anticipate their orders and 
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to make it of financial advantage to 
them to manufacture as much as pos- 
sible during the winter or dull months. 
Almost every industry has some simi- 
lar outside condition holding it up in 
one season, driving it in another to the 
consequent demoralization of its force. 
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“ YF it had been necessary we could have 


promptly raised an army in an orderly, 
well-thought-out fashion. 
came to the greatest business of Peace 
in the time of calamity—keeping men 
and women at work—nobody knew what 


to do, unless to contribute to a soup 
kitchen.” 


The Clothcraft Shop of Cleveland, Ohio, 
for instance, finds НФ an outside condi- 
tion which hampers it in its efforts to give 
regular em»loym is the practice of 
many mills of h® up the delivery of 
orders for cloth , > d three months. 
This works twu e the maker of 
clothes: it prevents: pru per inspection of 
the cloth, ihe manufacturer being forced, 
if he is to catch the market, to make up 
what he would otherwise reject, and it 
forces him to close or work on half time 
in one month, on overtime others. Mr. 
Richard Feiss, the manager of the Cloth- 
craft Shop, believes that such a situation 
could be corrected by the clothiers’ trade 
associations. Their great business, he 
contends, is to standardize trade condi- 
tions. To enable enterprising manufac- 
turers to anticipate a season's demand 
he would have them establish a standard 
scale of sizes. Mr. Feiss himself has 
overcome largely the fluctuation in the 
trade by pushing a line of staple goods. 
The factory is kept busy on these many 
days between seasons, when otherwise it 
would be idle. This, of course, requires 
close and intelligent study of the market 
and complete coóperation between the 
purchasing, the sales, and the manufac- 


But when it 


turing departments, but this is exactly 
what one gets in a thorough application 
of the principle of scientific management 
such as has been made in the Clothcraft 
Shop. 
At the Plimpton Press Mr. Kendall has 
proved that regular work is much more 
possible if the worker can do 
more than one thing: which 
stands to reason. In the dull 
months he trains every em- 
` ployee, as far as possible, to 
do at least one, and, if prac- 
tical, two other kinds of 
work of equal grade and in 
departments which are least 
likely to be congested at 
the same time. “This will 
mean," he says, “if there is 
a congestion of pasting, we 
can muster girls from gold- 
laying, sewing or other kinds 
of work to the pasting de- 
partment, so that in this de- 
partment those who might 
be short of work at that time 
will get more steady employ- 
ment and will have a greater 
variety to their work." 


"THERE are two by-prod- 
ucts of this effort which 
are most valuable: one is 
showing how the monotony 
of labor can be broken, and 
how good and inspiriting it 
is to break it—something the 
average laborer must learn 
by experience; the other is 
the dë 'ocratization of labor 
in the sen. There is no 
place in the world—outside 
of diplomatic circles and pro- 
vincial towns—where caste 
lnes are more severely 
drawn than among the girls 
in factories and shops. Treat 
each task as a skilled opera- 
tion, train the girl to differ- 
ent tasks and the common 
contempt for certain forms 
of work will largely disap- 
pear. Mr. Kendall tells me there are girls 
in. t'ie clerical department of the Plimp- 
ton Press that gladly takea machinein dull 
times. Sometimes he has had girls give 
up their tasks to take machines. Nobody 
despises any task there for the reason 
that су: management has made each 
ayer! it. 

‘his variety in labor for which Mr. 
Kendall strives is a variation of what 
Mr. Henry Ford included in his exciting 
schemes for improving and regulating the 
conditions of workingmen in his auto- 
mobile shop. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Ford proposed, in case of dull times, 
to find places on farms for the men laid off. 
Organized coóperation between manufac- 
turers, farmers, and gardeners is a prac- 
tical measure capable of absorbing an 
enormous mass of unemployed. I have 
seen it practiced by individual workers 
with success. I have in mind a skilled 
fur worker who for four to five months of 
the year earns from four to #1 dollars 
a day and nothing the rest of the year. 
He has a large family. Eight years ago 
he bought an abandoned farm in Con- 
necticut. All year round that farm gives 
a comfortable, roomy house to his family, 
fuel, fresh eggs, milk, vegetables, a horse. 
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The children are growing up strong and 
decent. In dull seasons the fur worker 
himself is slowly restoring his land and 
always keeping himself fit. 

There are many minor devices prac- 
ticed by enlightened employers to piece 
out work. Where the vacation is recog- 
nized as an employee’s due, it is adjusted 
so as to help regularize employment. Pil- 
ing up standard stocks and putting a plant 
in order may help a little, but they can do 
but little. геи frequently must come 
to short time. There are many experi- 
ments making in handling short time to 
the best advantage. The ideal way is 
by thorough codperation of men and 
managers. If the conditions that make 
short time necessary are put frankly to a 
force there is little danger that they will 
not come up generously and bravely to 
the need. i is the stupid practice of 
keeping the working force utterly in the 
dark about the shop, its aims, its successes 
and failures, that prevents coóperation. 
Short time often is handled admirably by 
the laborers. Thus, in the bituminous 
coal fields it frequently happens that when 
a mine is closed down the men in a neigh- 
boring mine will voluntarily divide their 
work. 


I* CAN be laid down, I think, as a fact 

that no employer operating under the 
new code lays off an employee without 
proper notice. When legislatures get 
around to the point of making this illegal 
they will find plenty of successful em- 
ployers to back them up. Mr. Kendall 
goes further. He thinks it part of his 


business to aid those © от 
he has to send ^ ay to 
find other positions. He 


does this by making it known 
to competitors and others 
in the trade that he is glad 
to supply employees when 
he can spare them. The 
Employment Departmentof 
the Press also has tried to 
work out soine kind of a 
reciprocal plan with Filene's 
Department Store in Bos- 
ton, by which girls could be 
taken on as shop girls during 
the holiday rushes, which as 
a rule are the dull times of 
the Plimpton Press. 

The Employment De- 
partment also arranges that 
girls who live at home, and 
are not wholly dependent 
on what they earn for sup- 
port, are laid off in prefer- 
ence to girls who are wholly 
dependent on their own 
efforts for support, or have 
others in their family de- 
pendent on them. This 
applies to the men as well. 
That is, single men are laid 
off in preference to married 
men. 

Efforts like these of Mr. 
Kendall may be developed 
to handle satisfactorily a 
force of a ™ - hundred; but 
when it comes to handling 
the thousands which are 
thrown into the labor mar- 
ket by the closing of the 
lumber or the harvesting or 
ice-cutting seasons, by the 
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failure of great mills, or even by the sudden 
bottling up of commerce, as happened 
last summer, they are utterly inadequate. 


D THE employer, then, free of respon- 
sibility? He certainly is not under the 
new ds He now becomes a partner 
in public efforts, which should begin at 
home. What are these working people? 
They are the mass of a town's consumers. 
Turn them out, and houses em ty, shops 
decline or close—the whole machinery of 
the place begins to rust. It is to the ad- 
vantage of a town tocooperate in every way 
with employers to take care of those laid 
off. Can't be done? It is done; not 
by “making work,” that is, faking tasks, 
but by considering what necessary public 
work the town can afford and by making 
a contract with the idle to undertake it. 
Listen to what the town of Duluth did 
last winter: Soon after Christmas it 
found itself with a more than usually large 
number of unemployed men on hand. 
They have a commission form of govern- 
ment in Duluth, and the commissioners, 
being free to do promptly the thing that 
needed to be done, concluded to test the 
matter of constructing sewers in the win- 
ter instead of in spring and summer, as 
had always been the practice. The men 
who were able to do digging were put to 
work the first of February. Employment 
was given to all who applied, who were 
able to do what was considered a day’s 
work. Тһе commissioners were very 
square with the town, refusing absolutely 
to take men who were just out of the 
hospital or those that they found on trial 


NE of our great railway systems sud- 
denly discharged an unusually large 
number of men last spring. To most of 
these practically no warning was given. 


were requested to leave their 
shanties before the period for which they 
had rented them had expired. To the 
new spirit in industry this policy is not 
only brutal, it is the worst of economic 
folly; a proof that a man does not really 
know his business." 


were inefficient. That, they argued, 
would be charity, and they had no right 
to assess taxpayers for charity. By the 
first of June a mile of sewer had been con- 
structed. The work was so satisfactory 
that it has been decided to continue the 
sewer construction the coming winter. 
And how much Duluth has gained! She 
has kept a body of consumers, kept her 
houses full, kept her shops going, kept 
faith with her own sense of responsibility. 

It is idle ever to say there is no work 
to be done. To such as plead this let me 
call attention to the case of Pauly of. 
Seattle. The story was told by Pauly 
himself at the Federal Industrial Com- 
mission hearing at Seattlelast August: I 
quote the report of one who heard him. 


PAULY is an unskilled itinerant laborer. 

He has worked in lumber camps and on 
railroad construction. He told of some of 
his experiences, which he said were typical 
of what the itinerant laborer faces as a 
regular thing. He was sent from Seattle 
to Montana last year, along with crowds 
of other workmen, in a single railway 
coach. He stated they traveled for two 
days in this coach, without water, and 
crowded so thick in the car that there 
were not seats for all, or even opportunity 
for the men in the aisle to sit down on the 
floor. When they arrived at their destina- 
tion, he said, he found four hundred 
hungry men along the right-of-way of the 
railroad, with no provision for their com- 
fort and no work for them to do. Later 
he was taken, along with others, to a 
point some distance away and offered 
work where a strike was in 
progress. In order to get 
the bare necessities of life, 
he was obliged to go to 
work at this place. 

Last winter, when un- 
employment was at its 
worst in Seattle Pauly 
organized the unemployed 
into “The Itinerants' Labor 
Union" or “The Hoboes' 
Union of America.” He 
secured an old hospital 
building, for which the 
Central Labor Council 
agreed to pay the rent, and 
opened it up as a lodging 
house for the unemployed. 
'The scheme was ridiculed 
and the building facetiously 
dubbed “The Hotel de 
Gink.” Pauly was deter- 
mined, however, in spite of 
opposition, that he would 
find a way of tiding these 
men over. He advertised 
for work. He sent squads 
of men out to clean up 
vacant lots. For others he 
got work at the commission 
houses, where they sorted 
potatoes and took in pay- 
ment “seconds,” which the 
men carried back to their 
lodgings. He sent out 
also squads of men to clean 
up the butcher shops and 
markets, whenever he found 
opportunity, and took the 
second cuts of meat in pay- 
ment. 

In the same way he got 
the bakeries to supply 
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him with stale bread. Where an old 
building was being torn down, he got 
an opportunity to cart off the lumber 
that was not usable; in this way he sup- 
plied the house with fuel during the win- 
ter. As soon as it was possible he began 
to get contracts for clearing stump land. 
People said that the unemployed did not 
want work. Pauly sent a gang of men 
out to clear some land who worked more 
than a month in the rainy season abso- 
lutely without shelter. Pauly would not 
admit to the place any man who was 
unwilling to work, and yet in Seattle he 
cared for more than two thousand men dur- 
ing the winter. There were hold-ups around 
Seattle, and it was supposed that Pauly’s 
men were implicated, whereupon Pauly 
showed that his men must be in the house 
at 10:30, and his books always showed 
whether they were or not. To make 
doubly sure, he called in the police without 
warning, and had them "frisk" every 
lodger in the building. Not as much as a 
penknife was found that did not belong 
there. Pauly had visions now of getting 
his men permanently onto the land. He 
hopes to get a contract for clearing land, 
where plots of land may be taken in pay- 
ment. “That’s the thing that will settle 
this employment question," says Pauly, 
“and settle it for all time." 

A quick turn in handling unemploy- 
ment was made last September in New 
York City by the women at the head of 
what is known as the Vacation Com- 
mittee, an organization which endeavors 
to meet various needs of working women. 
Itillustrates admirably what organizations 
of all sorts might do to take 
care of a sudden influx of 
unemployed. Thewarthrew 
many women, particularly 
stenographers, clerks, sales- 
women, out of positions. 
As soon as the Vacation 
Committee saw the situa- 
tion it decided to open a 
free employment bureau. 
It did not stop to consider 
how to organize; it simply 
opened the office; sent let- 
ters broadcast among the 
employers that the Com- 
mittee was going to do 
what it could to place the 
women who came to it, and 
asked coóperation. In the 
first week it placed 50 out 
of 150 applicants. 

But the sight of so many 
applicants whom they could 
not place was too much for 
the Committee. “Let us 
give them work," somebody 
said. "Why not set them 
to making garments for the 
wounded soldiers, paying 
them 50 cents a day until 
we can find places for them?” 
This was done almost as 
quickly as thought of. The 
girls belonging to the Asso- 
ciation who were at work, 
rallied valiantly to the en- 
terprise, and in their first 
meeting, after the idea was 
launched, subscribed thirty- 
six dollars toward the new 
undertaking. 

In other quarters there 
was encouragement. When 


consumers. 


I visited the scene of the activities two 
weeks after they were inaugurated I 
found the leaders choosing Canton flan- 
nel, of which a manufacturer had just 
promised them a thousand yards, while 
in the ante-room was a man of large 
wealth, who had come in to offer his time 
and his money! 

But the problem of unemployment, 
particularly as it stands now, is frequently 
too great to be handled by the most en- 
lightened employers coóperating with the 
most willing town. The only agency to 
which the employers can turn, with any 
confidence that those he is discharging 
will be rapidly placed, is the new Free 
Public Employment Bureau, which is 
coming into existence. There are too few 
of them, and in those which exist the man- 
agement is often so stupid that they are 
practically useless. However, a model 
for every state is what has been done 
in Wisconsin. The free bureaus in the 
Wisconsin cities date back several years, 
but they never amounted to much until 
Milwaukee employers and authorities 
took hold of the situation some three 
years ago, inaugurating a movement in 
which city, county, employers and em- 
ployees were represented equally. The 
upshot of this coóperative movement was 
that the state joined, in the person of 
the Industrial Commission. 


A YEAR ago I spent a half day in the 

office of the bureau. Itis a big roomy 
place, a circular desk occupying its cen- 
ter. Within are the force—men chosen 
carefully for ability and experience in the 
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HAT are these working people? 
They are the mass of a town’s 


Turn them out, and houses 
empty, shops decline or close—the whole 
machinery of the place begins to rust. 
It is to the advantage of a town to co- 
operate in every way with employers to 
take care of those laid off, by consider- 
ing what necessary public work the town 
can afford and by making a contract with 
the idle to undertake it.” 


work and promoted solely on their record. 
Without are the unemployed. There 
were probably two hundred, young and 
old, waiting that morning. Their faces— 
eager, hopeful, careless, sullen or reso- 
lute, hang-dog, stupid, intelligent—banked 
about the desk were a thrilling sight. 
As their names were given there was a 
quick search in the big cabinets which 
told the history of the barcos dealings 
with each applicant, to see whether he had 
been there before to find why he was 
back. 

Here is a new man, Olaf Ericsson. The 
card that the interpreter fills out reads: 
Twenty-eight years old—speaks no Eng- 
lish—strong—clear-eyed—firm-lipped— 
used to simple living, to the woods, to 
ice-cutting, to farming, just the man for 
forest work in Wisconsin. What is there 
for him? 

At a desk within the big circle is the 
man who is in touch with the employers 
of the town and the state. Just as irae 
men pour in every morning looking for 
work, so every morning the employers 
who use the bureau pour in their requests. 
There's one in there this. morning for 
sixty men to go to the North Woods. 
'The wages are $1.65 a day; board is $4 

er week; railroad fare is paid one way. 
The bureau knows this employer. He 
keeps his engagement. Will Olaf go? He 
will. Quickly the clerk fills out the neces- 
sary forms for the office record, and as 
quickly gives Olaf his directions. He 
also drops into the mail box a post card 
directed to the lumberman, in which the 
enclosed form is filled out. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMIS- 
SION OF WISCONSIN 


Free Employment Office 
Superior. ........... 19... 


I am sending you the bearer, 
M 


If you hire bearer please sign be- 
low and return this card by mail. 
Bea aE agh: Supt. 
Applicant has been hired. 
Signature............ 


(Reverse) 
FREE EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICE 
813 Tower Avenue, 
Superior, Wis. 


If Olaf reported and I 
have no doubt he did, 
having looked into his eyes, 
two or three days later the 
card came back with his new 
employer's name signed to 
it. 

If the “job” had been in 
town this last formality 
would have been conducted 
by telephone. That is, the 
employer would have been 
informed that А B 
was en route, and requested 
that if he did not appear 
to inform the office at the 
end of a short fixed time. 

Next: An elderly ma- 
chinist—experienced, good 
references, ten years in a 
Milwaukee concern recently 
closed down as a result of 
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an overdose of expansion. ‘The failure 
thrust into the state at least one hundred 
excellent machinists of different ages. 
Already the bureau had placed twenty- 
five in this state. But this man owned 
his home in Milwaukee. He must wait. 
“He’s been coming daily for a week 
now,” they tell me. “But 
we are sure to place him 
here, he. is a good man. 
We've sent him to various 
shops in the town. It is 
not his kind who are our 
problem." 


HOWEVER, here is a 
problem: one of those 
who turn up regularly eve 
season, a tramp Jack-of-all- 
trades. They show me his 
record, a bunch of cards. 
It is not an employment 
bureau that will keep this 
man out of the labor mar- 
ket. He belongs in quite a 
different set. There are 
plenty of these, more than 
there are of the legitimate 
unemployed. Mr. Leiser- 
son, the former secretary 
of the Milwaukee office and 
the representative there of 
the Industrial Commission, county оғ 
says that if there are a 
hundred jobs for 250 ap- 
plicants the office does not 
worry. Why? Because so 
large is the number of the 
untrained, the unfit, the 
lazy, the roving: other 
agencies must handle these. 

This coóperative employ- 
ment bureau of Milwaukee 
has made two reports. In 
the second one, that for the 
year ending October, 1913, 
it announced that out of 
the 29,282 persons who had 
applied for positions they 
had been able to refer 
28,863 to positions, and of 
this number 15,660 had secured them, at 
a cost to the bureau, it may be said, of 
35 cents each. An interesting feature 
of this report is that employers seemed to 
have used it more than employees, for in 
1913, 30,922 applications for help were 
made. That is, in Wisconsin, judging 
from the report of this bureau, the em- 
ployer is giving full coóperation to the 
agency. 


"THERE seems to be no reason why 
every state should not do something 
of this kind, and at the same time develop 
such a coöperation between cities, and 
between cities and country, that the 
labor market would be under entire con- 
trol. And if cities and localities within a 
state can so cooperate, why could not 
these different states codperate with a 
Federal agency acting as a clearing house 
for them? With d an organization no 
such scurvy trick could have been played 
as that of which Mr. Pauly tells above. 
Nor could it happen that thousands of 
men would be seeking San Francisco, as 
they have been this year, on the mere 
hearsay that the Exposition offers work 


for all. An official bureau in San Fran- 
cisco would send broadcast the exact 
wants of the Exposition, and these em- 
ployment offices becoming the national 
headquarters of labor would spread the 
fact. This is no dream: it is but the 


natural expansion of what Mr. Kendall 
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"IDEOPLE said that the unemployed did 
not want work. Pauly sent a gang 

of men out to clear some land who work- 
ed more than a month in the rainy season 
absolutely without shelter. Pauly would 
not admit to the place any man who was 
unwilling to work, and yet in Seattle he 
cared for more than two thousand men 
during the winter.” 


does when he tries to place labor in Bos- 
ton; what Duluth does rather than lose 
its workingmen; what Wisconsin does for 
the state. 

For over twenty years Germany has been 
handling her laboring men and women in 
this intelligent and humane fashion. Each 
state in the empire has fifty or more labor 
exchanges. Each capital city has an 
exchange which acts as a clearing house 
for the provincial exchanges. Between 
these labor clearing houses in the capital 
cities there is a steady flow of communi- 
cation. If a man cannot be placed in his 
own city he may be in another; if not in 
his state, then in another. Work is found 
for him. A million or more men and 
women are placed every year by this 
organization. It is one of the many 
admirable ways in which Germany has 
been preserving and training men that 
when the time came she might have them 
for the slaughter she planned. 

But let all this be done, and any em- 
ployer will tell you that still there will be 
slips. What then is to be done? That 
fine and energetic body, the American 
Association of Labor Legislation, is strong 


for unemployment insurance. The day 
is coming when it will be as universal 
as compensation is rapidly becoming. In 
scores of industries it has long existed in 
some form. My own first experience 
with unemployment insurance was years 
ago in a mining village of Ohio. 1 was 
visiting friends, who were, 
as so often happened in those 
days, both farmers and coal 
operators. A rich vein had 
been opened under their 
land. They were mining it, 
but were loath to give up 
the life they loved. Every 
fall the family slaughtered 
and put down twenty-five 
or more fat hogs. “What 
for?" I asked. “То be 
ready for the shut-down. It 
always comes. The coal 
can't be moved. The miners 
never have anything ahead, 
or so little it is insufficient. 
We give them their houses 
and supply pork, potatoes 
and apples!" It was not 
charity in their eyes. It 
was a form of insurance. 


“THERE are many efforts 
made to prepare em- 
ployees for the possible 
rainy day—the dull season 
—by saving-funds and fac- 
tory banks. They have a 
double end: the teaching 
of thrift and the preparation 
for trouble. Out of all these 
experiments there is bound 
to come some form of un- 
employment insurance 
which will be truly coóper- 
ative, both in its manage- 
ment, its risks, and its 
rewards. But, after all, in- 
surance is only a sail to 
, Windward— something to 
which you turn when every- 
thing else has failed. It is 
like the rescue squad in the 
mine. Use it when you must, but—I 
heard this from the lips of a mine presi- 
dent—“ To with rescue work. Pre- 
vent accidents." 

Keep the wheels moving! That is the 
great responsibility of those who presume 
to employ. It is no less a responsibility 
than for the banker to keep his doors open. 
To coóperate with the employer in this 
work is the duty of the community, of 
the state, of the Federal Government. 

We must organize men and women for 
labor as for war. Watch the perfection 
of the training and the movement of the 
masses that at this moment are meeting 
in unspeakable, infernal slaughter in 
Europe. See how the humblest is fitted 
to his task. With what ease great bodies 
wheel, turn, advance, retreat. Consider 
how, after standing men in line that they 
any be knocked to pieces, they promptly 
and scientifically collect such as have 
escaped, both friend and foe, and (oh, 
amazing and heart-breaking human logic!) 
under the safe sign of the cross, tenderly 
nurse them back to health. 

If this can be done for War, should we 
do less for Peace? 


Next month Miss Tarbell tells about ‘‘The Gospel of Safety’’ 
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EFORE I went to Africa 

the first time I rather 
looked down on ele- 
phant shooting. “Anybody 
ought to be able to hit an elephant,” said 
I to myself. It seemed to me a good deal 
like shooting at a barn. Besides which I 
had a soft spot in my heart for my old 
circus friend. 

But I had not been very long in Africa 
before I began to modify my ideas. In 
the first place, the African elephant was 
not my old circus friend at all, but a beast 
three feet taller, very much longer, and 
possessed of a truculent disposition. No- 
body has successfully domesticated the 
African elephant, much less taught him 
to work and be useful. Carthage used 
him for war, but even for that purpose 
was able to employ only the immature 
beasts of a northern and now extinct 
species. In the second place, the African 
clephant—unless one makes a special, 
very long, unhealthy journey, is to be 
found only in thick forests where one can 
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In the Forest 


A Hunting Adventure 


Illustrated by F. E. Schoonover 


see but a few yards in any direction. The 
hunter has to approach very near before 
he can see to shoot. 

Furthermore, since the law prohibits 
the shooting of cows and of bulls with 
tusks that weigh less than thirty pounds 
each, he must maneuver to examine his 
beast, and must arrange to back out 
again—undiscovered—if the elephant is 
not the right sort of an elephant. As 
there may be forty others about and as 
any of the forty, on getting his wind, will 
tell the others about him, and as the lot 
will probably then try deliberately to kill 
the intruder, it will be seen that the 
game is not at all as simple as it first 
appears. 

Still more, an elephant can travel faster 
than a man; he can break any tree that a 
man can climb; and he is exceedingly 
persistent. And, finally, it is not at all 
like shooting at a barn. There is just one 
spot, three inches wide by seven inches 
long, where a shot is instantly fatal; and 
only a few other small places where a 
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shot even does any ultimate good. One 
must know his anatomy; and even then 
itis generally very difficult to make out 
fatal spots through the dimness and the 
screen of a forest. And, lastly, an ele- 
phant is a great traveler; so that a fresh 
trail means little unless it is instantly and 
rapidly followed. When I had learned 
these things I began to see the reason for 
Cuninghame’s emphatic statement: That 
the man who got his bull elephant—in 
this country—had earned him. 

Cuninghame is the greatest elephant 
man in Africa. Therefore, when three 
years ago he told me that never again 
would he go among the elephants of 
Kenia, I believed him. 

“They are getting too kali,” said he. 
“It isn’t good enough! They have got so 
that if they hear a shot or a twig even, or 
smell the faintest indication of a human 
being, they come for him at once." 

Then I talked to a member of the 
Swedish Zoólogical: Expedition. He had 
gone up to Kenia with Cuninghame to 


get elephant. The hunt ended by Cun- 
inghame's going down into the herd and 
killing the beast. He also fired twelve 
shots from his heavy gun merely to keep 
off the herd. The man himself readily 
acknowledged that twice he had nearly 
been caught. 

“I wouldn't have gone among that 
screaming lot of devils for anything on 
earth," the Swede told me frankly. “I 
told Cuninghame if he was fool enough to 
do so, he had my permission. I sat down 
on a rock." 

Nevertheless the first of last November 
found Cuninghame and me camped in a 
tiny opening in the Kenia forest. Before 
us squatted four little wild men, Wan- 
derobo — forest dwellers — who have no 
houses, no crops, no cattle, whose sole 
possessions are a few wire ornaments, 
their bows and arrows, skin robes, and a 
wonderful instinctive knowledge of the 
woods. We had come to Kenia for ele- 
phants. It is always that way with 
hunters' good resolutions. 
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Everything is wet. 


The Forests of Kenia 


THE forests of Kenia are of hard wood. 
They grow on the lower slopes of the 
mountains, extending up to the 8,000- 
9,000-foot mark, where they are succeeded 
by the bamboos. Therefore the surface 
of the country they cover is hilly, consist- 
ing of long spur-like ridges or hog's backs 
with steep sides separated by deep can- 
yons and short lateral ravines. The forest 
growth itself is of three kinds. Imagine 
first the planting of single great spreading 
trees at spaced intervals; trees in shape 
like elms, maples or beeches, but three 
or four times their size. Fill in the spaces 
between them with a very thick growth 
of smaller trees—one hundred feet high 
and a foot or so through. Then below 
that a leafy undergrowth, so dense as to 
be literally impenetrable to either sight 
or locomotion. This undergrowth is of 
many varieties. It puts out big leaves, 
small leaves; grows on hard stems, watery 
soft stems; it stands a foot high or forty— 
generally both. Vines of all sizes tie it 
together, vines ranging in size from little 
tough ones as small as a whipcord through 
which you think you can push easily (you 
cannot) up to big cables. Underfoot are 
ferns. Along all slanting trunks of trees 
grow other ferns and damp mosses. 
Streamers of moss depend from limbs and 
sway in the currents of air. Orchids cling. 
All small dead twigs are muffled tightly 
in vivid moss. On the slopes of the can- 
yons and the heads of ravines are little 
forests of tree ferns, feathery and beauti- 
ful. These run to thirty feet in height. 
Everything is wet. Indeed the strong- 
est single impression that remains to me 
of that forest is that it was a varnished 
forest—every leaf, every branch, every 
smooth surface shines polished. Always 
in the ear is a slow and solemn dripping. 
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Indeed the strongest single impression that remains to me 
of that forest is that it was a varnished forest—every leaf, every branch, every 
smooth surface shines polished. Always in the ear is a slow and solemn dripping 


When one, with difficulty, forces him- 
self ten feet from a track, he knows not 
where he can go next. Were it not for 
elephant tracks he could not get about at 
all. Old tembo makes nothing of what to 
his little enemy is an impenetrable jungle. 
When he wants to go anywhere, he goes; 
and he pushes aside trees as we push 
aside the leaves of grass. Nothing in- 
spires more awe and respect for these 
animals than, first, these paths broken 
through the jungle; and, second, the sight 
of the great beasts themselves, calmly, 
ruthlessly, without hurry, without effort, 
bursting the barrier of the forest. 

Another impression of the unique char- 
acter of this forest for two days. eluded 
my analysis. I felt that here was some- 
thing strange and unusual, but I could not 
seize it. It made its impress, and yet 
it eluded; and in the end it haunted me, 
worried me, as the forgetting of a, name 
which one has “on the tip of the tongue." 
Finally I got it. Here are no “dead and 
down" trees. These massive giants fall 
at such intervals, and they are so imme- 
diately absorbed by the forces of dampness 
and decay! With us a down tree may 
lie twenty years or more before it dis- 
integrates. Here it is gone in two. 

In: daytime these forests seem almost 
void of life. There are few birds, few 
visible or audible animals, few insects. 
Silence holds, save for the voices of the 
wind or the rain. But with the fall of 
dusk strange creatures awaken. Leopards 
sigh, and the tree hyraxes and the colobus 
raise their strange eerie cries. There are 
few wilder sounds in nature than the long 
mournful crescendo shriek of the female 
hyrax. It 15 demoniac. The moment the 
night is dark they begin, near the very 
edge of camp, in the blackness of the 
depths beyond, far in the distance, like 
lost souls groping and crying for guidance. 


The Elephant Trail 


THE little wild men were reporting to 

us that they had seen an elephant; 
and we were preparing to stay by the 
spoor until we came up with him. We 
took one light tent, blankets, and some 
cold food. Before we started the Wan- 
derobo made medicine, for the pursuit of 
an elephant is a very solemn thing. Each 
snipped a link from his ornamental steel 
chain; one produced an old dried piece of 
elephant meat; another built a twig fire. 
The elephant meat was thrown on the 
coals, and the links of chain laid atop it. 
An old man named N'jahgi performed the 
ritual while the rest of us squatted in a cir- 
cle below him. Не raised his hands, palms 
up, to the skies; he faced in turn to all the 
points of the compass; he bent humbly, 
his hands crossed on his breast, calling 
on the forest, the Powers, and the gods 
of elephant in a loud monotone. The 
others, their heads low, muttered choral 
responses, and at times beat the earth 
softly, in unison, with the palms of their 
hands. Then suddenly they rose and 
disappeared, leaving us by the little fire. 
After a short interval they returned, 
bringing tufts of some herb. These 
N'jahgi dipped in the white ashes, and 
with them spattered each countenance, 
muttering some sort of a charm. The 
herbs were distributed. Each sat on his 
share, while N'jahgi intoned another in- 
vocation. Obeying a gesture we arose 
and started for the forest. But this was 
not all. At the beginning of the elephant 
spoor the little men all knelt down in a 
row, beat the earth softly with their palms, 
shook their herb bundles in the air, bent 
forward and blew three times on the trail. 
Then they planted the herbs beneath 
trees on either side the trail. We started 
in good earnest. 


In the Forest of Elephants, by Stewart Edward White 


It rained steadily. For three hours we 
followed the Wanderobo at a great pace, 
crossing two deep canyons on the way. 
On top of a ridge the Wanderobo showed 
us, plastered high up the trunk of a bi 
tree, some old mud rubbed smooth an 
shiny as though with an immense trowel. 
After staring at it a moment I realized 
that here an elephant had scraped his 
flanks! The beast worked his way steadily 
up the ridge toward the mountain. Some- 
umes his great footprints were as plain 
and about as large as a foot tub; at others 
they could be distinguished only with the 
greatest difficulty. On the side hills he 
had made long slippery slides in the red 
clay, and we had a fearful time to get up 
at all. It was like climbing up over 
avery icy roof. At dark we camped 
where we found ourselves. The rain con- 
tinued. Our little Wanderobo shivered 
like dogs. 

It took us half an hour to make a fire. 
These tropical forests are almost hope- 
lessly without the facilities our own woods 
offer for such a purpose. There is no dry 
wood, no tinder, no green wood carrying 
pitch. Every dead twig is sodden through, 
the under sides of down or slanting trees 
have become wet by capillary attraction. 
A pinch of powdered bark is a wonderful 
treasure, to be gained only by prolonged 
searching. 

At the end of a full half hour our united 
efforts gained us a sort of dull smolder, 
without flame. Someone had to blow on 
it continually to keep it from going out. 
Only late in the evening did it spring into 
a lame that had value for drying; and 
even then a relaxation of vigilance would 
drop it back to a sullen smoking mock- 
ery. As we were soaked through and our 
tent was wet, and we had only cold 


mutton, bread and peanuts to eat, this 
stopping place was not the most comfort- 
able camp in the world. However, we 
smoked our pipes. 


In the Bamboos 


THE next morning the spoor led us up 
beyond the forested belt and into the 
bamboos. It was like a fairyland—some- 
times a rather steep and scrambly fairy- 
land, but always full of glades and little 
levels. 

The bamboo is of the giant type, thirty 
to fifty feet tall, and from four to six 
inches in diameter. The stalk is bright 
green. Its tendency is to grow evenly, 
thick and impenetrable, but that tendency 
has been modified by the continual 
tramping of generations of elephants, so 
that in all directions through the wood 
are winding paths, short vistas, and tiny 
open glades. 

Sometimes it is as dark as evening, and 
as mysterious. Sometimes the light strikes 
down brilliantly from above. Underfoot 
the whole surface of the ground is car- 
peted with tiny feather-ferns only an inch 
or so high, indescribably soft and beauti- 
ful. Occasionally in the more open places 
these spring to the dimensions of bracken. 
And occasionally, too, we came upon 
single wide-spreading trees that had 
cleared themselves a space amid the 
bamboo, like rest houses beneath which 
to stop. 

Everything is green—the bamboo stalks, 
the fine soft ground covering, the damp 
moss that seems immediately to cover the 
dead stalks, the shadows, the very light 
itself striking through the feathery tops. 
There is here no active animal or bird life, 
and therefore it is extraordinarily quiet. 
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No sharp sound breaks the stillness; only 
are heard the hushed rustling of the slen- 
der bamboo leaves far above one’s head 
and the muffled dripping of the rain. 
A most mysterious, cool, green, quiet 
place, like the bottom of the sea. 


The Elephant 


N THE bamboos one can never see over 

ten yards, and rarely that. They offer 
no barrier whatever to an elephant. If one 
should come upon him at the wrong end, 
so to speak, one would have to back out 
and goround. These considerations made 
us rejoice when our elephant’s spoor led 
us down again and into the forest. 

About one o’clock suddenly we heard 
him trumpet. The sound was very loud, 
and like a rather shrill locomotive whistle. 
We went on cautiously. The trail led us 
down the middle of a stream for some 
distance, so we had to wade nearly up to 
our waists; but we were already well 
soaked, so we did not much mind. The 
beast was wandering along aimlessly. 
We followed two hours without being able 
to catch up. Then abruptly we all saw 
him, about sixty yards away, down 
through a chance thinning in the smaller 
trees. At the very instant, without a 
sound, he seemed to evaporate into thin 
air. Never would I have believed so 
enormous a creature could have moved 
so quickly and so silently through that: 
dense cover. If it had not been for his 
indubitable spoor, I should almost have 
been willing to believe him a creature of 
the imagination. But for the brief in- 
stant I had seen him plainly. My most 
vivid impression was of his length, for I 
had not realized how “long coupled" the 


„African elephant is as compared to the 


Mt. Kenia 
In the elephant country. This is the first good picture of this mountain ever published 
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Indian elephant we see in circuses. The 
next most vivid impression was of his 
bulk and the golden-yellow effect of his 
tusks against the dimness of the forest. 

We had made no noise; but an eddy 
had swept our wind around to him. 


The Herd 


HAT night we camped again on his 

trail, a cheerless, wet, smoky camp; 
and we took our water supply from the 
natural reservoir of one of the ele- 
phant’s footprints! 

Next morning we followed on till eleven 
o'clock. There was no rain, but clouds 
hung low. Then Cuninghame stopped 
short with an exclamation of dismay. 

“We're in for it now!" he whispered. 

The side hill looked as though an 
avalanche had swept down it. Our ele- 
phant had joined a herd! 

Almost immediately afterward we heard 
a queer subdued roaring sound, exactly 
like distant thunder. This was the 
stomach rumbling that attends an ele- 
phant's digestion. I had heard of it, but 
I had not before realized how loud it is 
nor how far it carries. 

Elephants were trumpeting on the hill 
opposite; the occasional distant-thunder 
sound rumbled across to us; every few 
moments a rending crash startled us like 
a pistol shot. We gazed anxiously at the 
moss dependent from the higher trees, to 
ascertain the direction of the wind. Then 
we moved cautiously in the general di- 
rection of the row. 

We tried to keep well to leeward of the 
whole lot; but twice outlying elephants 
somewhere to our right trumpeted or 
rumbled, and twice we backed out and 
tried again, before we had given them 
our wind. Thus we descended one side 
hill and prepared to cross to the other. 
At the bottom I happened to be a little 


above the others and so was in a position 
to see plainly an elephant walking leis- 
urely down into the same hollow from the 
other side. She was only about fifty yards 
away, and looked as big as the Flatiron 
building. I snapped my fingers and so 
got hold of Cuninghame and Kongoni, 
but N'jahgi was too far ahead, and 
wound his unconscious way steadily to- 
ward the great beast. A head-on meeting 
seemed inevitable; but Kongoni, on in- 
spiration, chucked a piece of earth into 
the high grass near N'jahgi. The savage 
caught the slight sound of its falling, and 
looked back. We motioned him to us 
and the situation was saved. The ele- 
phant pushed her way slowly into the 
thick forest. 

Now directly ahead we heard the sound 
of trumpeting, crashing, heavy snorting. 
We crept forward like snakes, our eyes 
straining into the dimness. Cuninghame 
paused to whisper back to me: 

“This is highly dangerous, you know!” 

I was glad to get my own impressions 
corroborated by an expert. The great 
beasts were all about us, yet we could not 
see twenty yards. All we could do was 
to listen and look and move forward by 
inches. Cuninghame had told me that 
when among elephants I should always 
keep clearly in mind my line of retreat; 
must know exactly where I intended to 
dive in case of trouble. I kept picking 
out places and discarding them as they 
fell too far in the rear, though none of 
them looked as though they would offer 
an unsolvable problem to a really unkind 
elephant. 

Thus we crept for a quarter mile.. Then 
we came to a tiny opening in the forest; 
and that opening was chuck-full of ele- 
phants. They stood lazily having a good 
time, swinging their trunks, flapping their 
ears, blinking their wicked little eyes. 
Occasionally one of them would trumpet 


loudly. There were perhaps a dozen in 
sight, besides a lot al yoube ones whose 
backs just showed above the vegetation. 
To judge by the sounds, there must have 
been twice as many more just inside the 
fringe of the forest. We paused. 

“What next?" I whispered. 

“Go up and look at them,” replied 
Cuninghame. 

As we were at the moment within eighty 
yards of them, this seemed an act of 
supererogation. However, I followed my 
leader. Cuninghame turned to whisper 
another warning. 

“For heaven's sake move quietly. If 
one discovers us, the whole lot will come 
after us." 

We crept to within forty yards and 
stopped. Cuninghame examined them in 
detail for “‘shootable ivory." I examined 
them in detail for indications of suspicious 
dispositions. It seemed incredible that 
they did not see us, for our heads and 
shoulders were in plain sight. Of course 
we did not move. We stood there a 
century or two while those great creatures 
enjoyed themselves. Every time one 
trumpeted, or moved, or waved its ears, 
I got ready to dive for the “last safe 
place." That, it seemed to me, was about 
eight miles back. 

Then, very near—about fifteen yards— 
and slightly to our left, the screen of 
leaves was pushed aside and the bow of 
the “Mauretania” thrust itself through. 

“Run!” breathed Cuninghame. 

We doubled up and ran. From the 
edge of the woods we looked back. The 
elephant had stopped and was feeling 
about in the air with the tip of its trunk. 

“That old girl is suspicious," whispered 


` Cuninghame, “but she didn’t see us." 


She said something to the others, and 
they all waked up. An animated dis- 
cussion took place.  N'jahgi quietly 

(Continued on page 98) 
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RS. FRAZIER'S 


guest refused to 
change the sub- 
Ject. 


“Im not saying that 
Hugh’ll get excited over 
Belle," continued Mrs. Daw- 
son. "He's too much in 
love with you for that. And 
he never was smitten on her. 
But Belle once had her 
clutches on Hugh, and kept 
them there long after Hugh 
was good 'n' ready to let go.” 

“Pouf!” said Dorothy 
airily. "I know all about 
that. But how could she 
make trouble between Hugh 
and me? Mrs. Belle Daw- 
son Newell's no more dan- 
gerous, I guess, than Miss 
Belle Dawson was, and—" 

“That’s part of the 
trouble,” said Mrs. Newell’s 
aunt-in-law gloomily. “She 
thinks she’d have landed 
Hugh herself if you hadn’t 
carried him off that day at 
the Grangers’ fair.” 

Dorothy, curled lazily in 
a window seat, bolted up- 
right, the blue eyes now 
excited. 

“I carried Hugh off? 
Well, I like that! Why—” 

“Of course J know 'twas 
Hugh who did the carrying 
off, but Belle blames it all 
on you, naturally. And 
she can’t understand why 
Hugh should ’ve fallen in 
love with a little flapper like 
you at first sight, with her 
around, unless you played 
some hocus pocus on him." 

Dorothy dimpled. “Perhaps I did. 
Ask Hugh." 

“T shall not," said Mrs. Dawson. 
Goodness knows, I don't want to get 
Hugh started about you. He's downright 
silly; and sillier, somehow, because he's 
so sensible on every other subject." 

“Well?” laughed Hugh's wife tri- 
umphantly. 

“But it's not well," returned Mrs. 
Dawson sharply. *''Belle's a snake, just 
as her mother was before her. She'd give 
her soul to get Hugh away from you." 

A glow of righteous wrath tinged Doro- 
thy's cheeks. 

“Please, Mrs. Dawson, I'll have to ask 
you not to talk so about my husband." 


‘Dorothy! 


Unlock these doors! Hear 


me! . . . Come! I want to talk to you!’ 


“Wait, dear,” said the elder woman, 
“I'm not talking about your husband, 
but about a snake that’s going to try to 
‘poison your husband’s mind against you. 
Hos. I don't know. But Belle's got it 
planned where and how to strike. I can 
see it in her snaky eyes. She understands 


Hugh's weaknesses well enough— Yes,” 
she said to Dorothy’s flaming eyes— 
* Hugh's weaknesses. You and Hugh аге 


so blinded in each other that you haven't 
found out any of the weaknesses yet. 
That’s why I'm so afraid for you, you're 
just 'two innocents—and now the snake 
hai come.” 

Mrs. Dawson drove home thought- 


fully. She had warned Dorothy, but it 


seemed strangely like warn- 
ing a helpless little dove 
against a cobra. 

That afternoon Dorothy 
went to see her mother. 
Mrs. Blair, sewing on the 
side porch of the ram- 
shackly cottage that was 
Dorothy’s girlhood home, 
listened to her daughter’s 
tale with quite palpable dis- 
may. 

“Belle Dawson going t’ 
live in Frazierton!” cried 
she agitatedly. “Oh, my! 
Oh, my! and here I was 
restin’ content that every- 
thing’d always be all right 
between you ’n’ Hugh. I 
was considerably worried at 
first that Hugh might go at 
his fast ways again after 
his first craziness about 
you was over. Your father 
made mighty sure that he 
was th' right kind of man 
for a husband and father 
before he said he could have 
you, but what a man may 
do after he's married is 
something one has t' chance. 
But Hugh's been all right 
so far. He's had enough 
girls, I guess to know 
what he wants, and he's 
not taking any chances on 
losing you." 

“Losing me!” cried Doro- 
thy, and sprang up, her 
graceful young body trem- 
bling with rage. "Why, 
how could Hugh lose me, 
or I lose Hugh! We're mar- 
ried!” 

Mrs. Blair stopped her 
sewing to look, curiously, at Dorothy’s 
lovely outraged face. Dorothy was so 
cannily old in some of her ways and so 
amazingly young in others that it was 
ofttimes puzzling to her relatives and 
friends to know to which Dorothy they 
were talking—sage or cherub. 

“Well,” floundered her mother, “a 
husband and wife separate sometimes.” 

“But—but Hugh and I love each 
other! And we have Baby!” 

“Much Belle Dawson’d care about 
that! Her mother то Bailey against 
his wife till he drove May ’n’ their baby 
out о’ his house. In some way Belle'll 
get around Hugh—” 

“Mother!” The flute-like voice was 
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deadly quiet. “Don’t you say another 
word to me against my husband. I 
think you and Mrs. Dawson are—awful, 
to talk this way. And—and the dreadful 
things you imply about Hugh! Hugh’s 
never done anything wrong, I know! 
Never! And no one in this world could 
come between him and me. No one!” 

Like a bird she darted down the walk 
to the waiting automobile. “Oh!” she 
gasped. “Oh!” and sent the machine 
pounding down the pike, regardless of 
strutting cockerels and scudding cats by 
the way. 

Her husband, sitting before a flat-top 
desk in a room of their home termed the 
* office," account book and papers before 
him, looked up casually as the door 
opened. But Dorothy’s face, the big 
eyes widely open and dilated with emotion, 
the red-rose mouth trembling like a 
frightened child’s, sent a quick concern 
to his eyes. 

“Why, what's the matter?" he asked 
anxiously, his anxiety deepening as Doro- 
thy flung herself wildly into his arms. 

“Oh!” she cried over and over, a little 

anting “oh!” “Youre the best hus- 
Pand in the whole world, and I love you 
almost to death! And—all this time I’ve 
been taking you as a matter-of-course— 
and—and Ї didn’t realize—" 

“Well,” laughed her husband, “if this 
is a sample, it’s rather nice not to be 
taken as a matter-of-course.” 


HE PUZZLED a little after she left 
over this very expansive and fervid 
Dorothy, who showered caresses instead 
of coyly accepting them. “Some new 
hunch she's got, the precious humbug!" 
he grinned. 

A less happy sort of grin was on his face 
when, the next afternoon in Frazierton, a 
hamlet of six hundred inhabitants two 
miles from his home, he was handed a 
n by little Willy Dawson. The note 
read: 


Dear Hucu: 

Will you stop in before you go home? I 
want to consult with you about the Logan 
place. I'm thinking of buying it and settling 
in Frazierton. I came this morning and was 
just going to telephone you when I saw you 
go by. As ever, 

Веі. 


* Same Belle," he muttered. "It'll take 
every man in Frazierton to help her buy 
that two by four place.” 

He was smiling satirically as he pulled 
the Dawson door bell. Buthe was bon: 
ing when he left an hour later. Not over 
the question of whether or not Mrs. 
Newell should buy the Logan place— 
they somehow hadn't talked about that. 
Belle received him in the parlor, alone, 
carefully closing the door after him. 
Then they, or rather Belle, had talked all 
the while about Dorothy, her beauty and 
cleverness. 

As to Dorothy's beauty, Belle was 
waiting to see her before acclaiming that, 
but she was sure now of her cleverness. 
None but a very, very clever woman 
could get her own way always with a 
self-willed man. Апа to do it sweetly, 
without quarreling or seeming to assert 
herself, showed real managerial ability on 
Dorothy’s part; and for a Frazier to be 
"managed" was a delightful novelty, 
only a woman very sure of her own 


superior will power would have attempted 
it. . .. Апа she so young! Why, ina 
few years she could manage a big business 
enterprise, if needs might be. . . . It 
must be interesting for him to watch her, 
she should think, to watch her closely 
and see just how she manipulated her 
plans. ... Well, every wife couldn't be 
young and lovely and kiss her husband 
into subjection, sad to say. . .. 

Mr. Newell—oh, dear! It wasn’t right 
to talk against the dead. . . . Dorothy 
probably could have managed him, mas- 


terful as he was, but she, Belle, had none · 


of those mesmerizing ways with which to 
blind a husband, and her married ex- 
perience was not a rosy one like Doro- 
thy's. . For her part she thought a 
wife ought to rule the household, and she 
- didn't agree with the current opinion that 
Hugh was a “‘soft mark." She thought 
he was a dear to let his wife have her own 
way in everything. 
And more, and more, of the same order, 
all said graciously, flatteringly. 


OROTHY'S husband left the Dawson 

home with a deep confusion within 
him. He had thought of himself before 
as a magnanimous husband generously 
bestowing favors on his wife, not as being 
“managed” by her into giving them. 

Yet—he hadn't wanted the house done 
over by a professional decorator; he had 
thought Dorothy could oversee it well 
enough for. their purpose, and though he 
liked it very much now that it was done 
it was really too pretentious for—not 
their means nor their taste—but for their 
neighbors’ comfort. 

Then—Dorothy had named the baby 
after her father, "Andy." This compli- 
ment to Andy Blair had permanently 
healed an embarrassing breach between 
him and his son-in-law, which cessation 
of hostilities was very grateful at the 
time. Yet, even so, he shouldn't have 
named his first-born son for Andy Blair, 
if he had been consulted about the matter. 
He had been shocked when Dorothy told 
him, but—it was the day the baby was 
born—with that young mother-face pressed 
to his she could have named him Beelze- 
bub without contradiction. And—Doro- 
thy knew this! 

In lightning flashes he saw a succession 
of scenes where he and Dorothy figured: 
Dorothy on his knees telling him what 
she wanted to do and asking him very 
solicitously if she could, asking it with 
excited "Ohs!" and rapturous breaths, 
dimpling, laughing. It was always in the 
evening when his mind was free of the 
day’s business, when he had smoked a 
couple of cigars, the second usually be- 
cause Dorothy clipped off the end and 
lic it for him. She had learned to do 
this very dextrously, and very engagingly. 
She had also learned— Learned? No, 
she hadn’t had to learn: she had wheedled 
her father from babyhood. “Oh, I'll 
wheedle Daddy into it, just give me time," 
was a common remark. 

Now, for "Daddy" he read "Hugh," 
and this reading didn't make him smile. 
He bit his lips, frowned. 

Oh, yes; he was “managed,” all right. 
And though Belle did think it was clever 
in Dorothy and admirable in himself he 
couldn't agree with her. No! Instead, 
it was belittling to Dorothy to trade on 
her personal charms, and weak-minded 


in himself to let her influence him into 
acceding to her every request. 

These thoughts continued during a mile's 
drive, then were interrupted by a shrill 
feminine cry from a tenant along the 
roadside. 

“O-h, Mr. Frazier, your wife’s just 
telephoned me to watch out and try to 
catch you. She wants you to go to Jennie 
Loud’s and bring out a bundle from 
there." 


OROTHY’S husband shortened rein 

to turn his horse's head toward 
Frazierton again—only to release it 
swiftly and continue homeward. 

“You didn't bring my bandeau!" cried 
Dorothy. “Oh, Hugh! And I wanted to 
wear it to the play to-night! I can't get 
it now because үка going to Baywater 
herself, at four, in the mail wagon with 
Dowd. I telephoned Mrs. Taylor to tell 
you to go back for it; didn’t she?” 

* She told me. But I'm no errand boy. 
You knew I wasn’t in the machine. And 
to turn that slow horse round and drive 
two extra miles for a—what do you call 
the thing?" 

"A bandeau, a wreath of chiffon and 
flowers to wear on my hair," explained 
Dorothy mechanically, studying her hus- 
band's unhappy countenance, trying to 
account for his unprecedented refusal of 
her request. He looked flushed and irri- 
tated. George Powers had typhoid— 
What were the symptoms of typhoid? she 
wondered anxiously. 

“Mr. Crosby’s in the office waiting to 
see you. Don't let him talk too long, 
darling. You've got to—dress." 

It was an unfortunate allusion. “To 
dress," universally a masculine trial, 
sorely tried his good nature at any time. 
And Dorothy's pretty coaxing glance as 
she said it, the little caressing smile, her 
eyes half-closing to look shyly into his, 
trying to “mesmerize” him into passive 
acceptance— His contained rage flamed 
out. 
“Dress? That means you've taken a 
box, when I told you not to. You know 
I hate getting into evening clothes and 
sitting in a box for a fool crowd to stare 
at us. But you like it, so of course you 
do it. These social pretensions are sick- 
ening to me. Baywater trying to follow 
city ways is funny, or would be if you 
weren't one of the social monkeys doing 
it. All right—to-night. But this is the 
last time you drag me into a thing I don't 
want to do—d'you hear?" 

Dorothy stood stock still on the w 
randa, watched him go into the house. 
Had he struck her she would not have 
been more stunned. It wasn't so much 
what he said that dazed her, but his 
domineering manner, the harsh voice and 
sullen eyes. * 

She went to her room to dress for the 
play, but without the flutter and enthu- 
siasm the occasion would otherwise have 
inspired. And she had a wonderful 
shimmering new gown to wear, one that 
Hugh hadn’t seen! He would like it, she 
knew! She dressed excitedly, urging 
Annie, the baby’s nurse and now lady’s 
maid, to hurry, hurry! For the sight of 
her in this gown would quickly drive all 
Hugh's crossness away, crossness caused 
by some horrid business worry, she con- 
cluded. 

Dressed, she stood at the head of the 
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stairway, dimpling in child- 
ish delight over her own 
prettiness; yet, withal, a 
gleam of apprehension stir- 
ring her eyes. Hugh looked 
even more feverish and for- 
bidding as he slammed his 
door and came striding down 
the hall. 

“Hurry "long," said he 
briskly. "And let's get this 
fool stunt over.” 

This! And Dorothy in 
her new gown, waiting to 
be admired and delightfully 
threatened with crumpling 
of her “finery,” and kissed 
in laughing homage—and 
carried down the steps! She 
followed limply, now faint | 
with misgivings. It was 
typhoid, or some dreadful 
sickness, she knew. 


In the limousine she { 
ише close against him, | 
called him “lover” and 


“darling” and "precious 
boy" in entrancingly ca- 
ressing tones. It was a 
seven-mile drive. By the 
end of the first mile that 
pervasively sweet little pres- 
ence began to assert some- 
thing of its usual soothing 
influence. Another mile 
and his arm encircled: her 
very naturally, and he was 
telling her of an amusing 
altercation he had had with 
her father that morning. 
Dorothy’s interested ques- 
tions and laughing appre- 
ciation of his side of it 
brought them into delight- 
fully familiar accord once 
more. 


Г WAS during the rather 
long wait after the sec- 
ond act. 

“Look, Hugh, at that 
big woman in cerise and the 
long earrings, there, in the 
fourth row. She keeps 
staring at me all the time. 
See, in the center. The one 
like a cold cream demon- 
strator." 

"Cold cream demon- 
strator!" Frazier grinned. 
“Wish Belle could hear 
that! Thats Belle Daw- 
son—Mrs. Newell. Belle 
said this afternoon she wasn’t coming. 
But I knew she'd be here all right to 
look you over. Chains couldn't have 
kept her away." 

orothy's heart gave another start, but 
a queer wincing start now. 

‘Belle said this afternoon—" 

Hugh had seen Mrs. Newell while in 
Frazierton. And had been cross with 
Dorothy when he came home. And hadn't 
brought out her bandeau— 

"Oh!" It was an involuntary gasp of 
pain. 

"What's the matter, sweetheart, tired?” 

“I feel a little—sick," said Dorothy 
faintly. 

Sick. That was the word that best 
described her feelings then, and in the 
weeks that followed. There was no feeling 


Dressed, she stood at the head of 
the stairway, dimpling in child- 
ish delight over her own pretti- 
ness; 
apprehension stirring her eyes 


yet, withal, a gleam of 


of jealousy. Hugh's attitude about Mrs. 
Newell was the same it had always been, 
amused toleration. He laughed openly 
over her constantly “snaring” him into 
a conference about her purchase of the 
Logan property, and was hilariously 
contemptuous over her numerous con- 
sultations with others of Frazierton’s 
male contingent. He laughed at her and 
about her, yet— Whenever he saw Mrs. 
Newell he came home frowning and out 
of sorts with his wife. And, let him stay 
away from Frazierton for a few days and 
he again became the same adoring, in- 
dulgent husband as before Mrs. Newell 
came. These premises led Dorothy, 
logically and heartbreakingly, to the con- 
clusion that Mrs. Newell had come be- 
tween her and her husband, just as 
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prophesied by Mrs. Dawson and Doro- 
thy’s mother, and so hotly refuted by 
Dorothy—then. 

But how? How? How? Dorothy 
asked herself, asked it soberly, fren- 
ziedly—noon, morning, night. A stiff 
pride refused to let her question him. In 
her hurt youth she felt that she could die 
more easily than speak to him of this 
woman whom he allowed to influence him 
against her. This was the rankling sick- 
ness, that Hugh should listen! She would 
not have allowed some man to talk to her 
against Hugh, not the first word! Never! 

She had met Mrs. Newell once at 
church and twice on the street in Frazier- 
ton, but only to speak to her formally. 
Now, at the end of two weeks, she went 
to callon Mrs. Newell. 
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This call, made late in the afternoon, 
lasted a scant half hour. She came away 
from the Dawson home in a burning 
fury. Oh!—oh! That Hugh should not 
only listen to talk against her but should 
himself bemean her! Laugh at her! 
Ridicule her to this woman! 

Frazier had not seen Mrs. Newell for 
several days, and was consequently in his 
normal loving frame of mind toward 
Dorothy. Not finding her in the house 
when he came in he awaited her coming 
with impatience, a loverly impatience 
that sent him into the driveway to watch 
for her approach. It was dusk when she 
came, and he could not see her flaming 
eyes and hard-set little mouth as, evading 
his hands, she leapt unaided from the 
high English cart. 

“In this light you look as Mother use 
to," said he, with a tenderly reminiscent 
laugh. “ Shewas just such another cute lit- 
tle thing and as light on her feet as a bird.” 

Dorothy stopped still. “Your—mother!” 
she gasped. 


“С\Е COURSE Mother wasolder,” he ex- 

plained; “but always in a half-light 

vou remind me so of her, it's—startling. 

'ou have her cunning wav of perking 

your head to one side, and of peeking out 
like a baby—" 

Dorothy caught at his arm, dizzy with 
the white blinding light that illumined 
her mind. “Cute,” “little,” “ cunning” — 
were terms of endearment from Hugh. 
Yet these same words, though repeated 
laughingly and casually by Mrs. Newell, 
had somehow implied a biting censure. 
Mrs. Newell’s smooth gushing voice re- 
sounded in her ears: 

“Why, you're not as little as Hugh 
said! But that's Hugh's way, any feature 
he doesn't like becomes exaggerated in 


his mind to a deformity. Most big men . 


are proud of a cute-looking wife, rather 
than apologetic. Don’t look startled! 
Hugh speaks quite gallantly about his 
‘little girl,’ I can assure you. Because a 
man would rather have his wife dignified 
than ‘cunning’ doesn’t imply any lack 
of sentiment. Mr. Newell objected to 
my height and dignified manner—yes, 
really! Your slender little figure and 
childish ways wouldn’t have seemed un- 
finished to him. He’d have wanted to 
keep you ' babyish,' not ’ ve been impatient 
for you to attain distinction of manner. 
But—these men, these men! How absurd 
they are—always wanting what they 
haven't got!” 

Eyes swimming tears, hand tightly 
clutching his, Dorothy went with him 
into the house, gazed at him in a delirium 
of joy during supper. “Everything was 
all right now—everything was all right 
now," her heart sang. When they were 
alone she would tell him what Mrs. 
Newell had said to her and find out what 
she had said to him, and then—then— 

The telephone bell rang. 

“Father,” he explained. "I've got to 
go over there. Want to ро 'long?" 

She sprang up eagerly. Then, “No, 
I can't. Baby's very restless to-day— 
his teeth.” 

Humming a gay tune, laughing aloud 
in her joy, she tripped back and forth 
from nursery to living-room, soothed the 
restless baby, watched for Hugh to return 
almost before he had gone. 

He was gone two hours. 


As she heard his step the girlish face, 
ahre with love and suppressed excitement, 
turned rapturously toward the doorway. 

“Hugh!” she cried ecstatically. Then— 
" Hugh!" she whispered in a tone of dis- 
may, shrinking back before his blazing 
eyes. 

“Tim Norris was here to-day," he 
uttered hotly. “Апа he was here last 
week. You told me a month ago that 
you'd send him about his business, not 
allow him in my house again." 

The tenderness left Dorothy's eyes; 
they were as blazing now as his. All the 
anger and hurt and misery of the past 
weeks swept her. 

" You've seen Mrs. Newell to-night. 
You see her every time you go to Frazier- 
ton, and it's she that—" 

"Stop! I called on Belle once on busi- 
ness. Since then I've merely spoken to 
her on the street. Don’t try to excuse 
yourself and Tim by citing Mrs. Newell 
to me.” 

“She told you that Tim—” 

“That Tim told her about playing with 
Andy in the nursery, and how beautifully 
you had the room fixed, and that she’d 
like to see it, that’s all.” 

“All?” flamed Dorothy. “To let you 
know that Tim was here was all she 
wanted to tell. She's come to Frazierton 
purposely to make trouble between us, 
and you're helping her—" Her eyes, 
resting on his unhappy countenance, 
grew suddenly tender. ''You don't know 
it, darling, but— Please, dear, listen 
while I tell you—” 

“Some fairy tale to throw me off the 
track of you and Tim," he broke in 
hoarsely. “ You'll stoop to slandering an 
innocent woman to cover up your own 
flirta—” 

Her hand covered his mouth. 

“Don’t you dare say that, Hugh Fra- 
zier! Tim brought his mother here to 
see me, and Tim played with Baby while 
she and I visited. Could I send him 
away before his mother’s own eyes?” 

“Yes; because Mrs. Norris knows that 
Tim’s in love with you. He brings her 
here purposely so that he can come to 
see you, and she knows it. Tim Norris 
boasts about being in love with my wife, 
and then my wife lets him hang around 
her while I’m away. Is there any reason 
I shouldn’t resent this?” 

“No!” she uttered wildly. 
now there’s no reason in you.” 
dilated with ‘sudden illuminating agony. 
“Its gone! It’s gone—our beautiful 
happiness! She’s killed it. And now you 
won't believe—you'll never believe— A 
fairy story—that's what you'd think it 
if I'd tell you. Oh, oh, oh!” she moaned 
brokenly, “Oh, oh!” 


WV RINGING her hands she sped by 
him and up the steps to her 
room, locked the outer door, then the 
door connecting with his room, then 
went into the nursery adjoining her own 
and locked the door there that led into 
the hall, shutting him out, not as much 
through resentment as through a wild 
instinctive desire to be alone with her 
blinding misery. Her head burrowed 
between the pillows on the bed and her 
hands beat together, her throat uttering 
queer inarticulate sounds, like a dumb 
creature stricken down. 
"Dorothy!" It was Hugh’s enraged 
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voice. “Unlock these doors! Hear 
me! ... Come! I want to talk to you!” 

Dorothy lay very still. She must not 
talk to-night, her heart whispered, not 
to-night, not while this white-hot rage 
against Mrs. Newell stirred her to mad- 
ness. She would say wild things to Hugh, 
things not meant for him. She must 
think it out now alone—somchow, some 
way, devise a plan to save their happiness. 

But it was all so horribly black. Noth- 
ing in her mind but a lust for murder— 
to kill Mrs. Newell—to go to her and 
choke out that venomous tongue— Oh, 
if she could. If she only could! 


T WAS late when she awoke. She 

heard the nurse’s voice and Andy’s gur- 
gling laugh, and sent a happy trilling 
“ Coo-oo, Mother's boy,” before memory 
stirred. Then it came in a flood—the 
enveloping blackness. It was with her as 
she dressed, as she played with the baby 
under the trees. And memory of a 
gruesome dream came; even yet she 
could feel horrible coils that tightened 
about her and feel the heat of a fiery 
mouth. She sickened— It was not a 
dream but a prophecy! 

“A prophecy?" she whispered. Then, 
“Oh! Oh! Oh!” she cried, in a curiously 
rising voice, the first Oh! a questioning 
breath, the last Oh! an excited rapturous 
outburst. That was it— Hugh! 

She sprang up, called to the nurse to 
mind Andy, ran breathlessly to the house, 
went to the telephone, returned to the 
yard, laughing in a crazily happy way. 

She had invited Mrs. Newell to spend 
the afternoon with her. When Hugh 
came home at noon she would ask him to 
sit in the ofħce while Mrs. Newell was 
here, with the door open between it and 
the living-room, sit quietly, so that Mrs. 
Newell wouldn't know he was there. 
Hugh then would hear Mrs. Newell tell 
Dorothy things about him. 

Then Hugh would understand her 
treachery. Then he would know what 
caused their present unhappiness and 
last night’s quarrel, and that was going 
to cause other quarrels, and others, and 
others! Hugh would see it all just as she 
had. Then Hugh would— 

Her exuberance dropped from her. 
Then Hugh would do—what? 

For— What was there that Hugh 
could do? | 

She sank weakly on the grass, watched 
the year-old baby toddle unsteadily, hold- 
ing his nurse’s hand. Despair filled her 
eyes. Then, a gleam of righteous rage. 
Then, a hard unbending resolve. 

What Hugh could do she did not know. 
She only knew that Hugh should do 
something, should either do it voluntarily 
or by her command. He had promised 
to love and protect her... . This other 
woman was here because of him, was 
trying to wreck his home because of a 
turned over page in his life, and that it 
was he, however mistakenly, who had 
once been her lover and had aroused the 
passion that now threatened to slay 
his happiness and that of the wife he 
had vowed to protect. . . . Belle Newell's 
influence must be removed from their 
lives, forever, unconditionally. And— 
Hugh must do this. How, was not a 
question for her to answer. This was 
Hugh's problem, and it was Hugh, not 

(Continued on page 91) 
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You're going to let the next one have the best room 
and ring for her breakfast in the morning, aren't you? 


The Servant Question 
. in Homeburg 


О APOLOGIES, Jim. If the 

Declaration of Independence who 

prepares your meals for you has 

packed up and gone I don't need 
any explanations. I understand already. 
You can't ask me up to dinner because 
there isn't going to be any dinner. If 
you don't go out to a restaurant, you'll 
get a bite yourself while Mrs. Jim puts 
the children to bed. And then you'll 
spend the evening wondering where you 
can beg, borrow, abduct, hypnotize, or 
manufacture another cook. 

I know all about it. The great sorrow 
has come upon you, and there's only one 
comfort—there are others. It falls upon 
all who try to get out of doing their own 
housework in New York. And ГЇЇ bet 
you were good enough to the last cook, 
too—only asked her for one night out a 
week, came to her meals promptly, didn't 
demand more than a fair living wage, and 
let her have the rest. Yes, of course you 
did. And you're going to let the next 
one have the best room and ring for her 
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breakfast in the morning, aren't you? 
What? Drawthelineat that? Well, Jim, 
I admire your nerve. You're one of the 
rand old rugged patriots who will not 
be trodden on. Why did your last cook 
leave, anyway? 

Didn't like the kitchen, eh? And 
being in a flat you couldn't tear it out 
and rebuild it. Yes, I agree with you. 
The servant problem in New York is 
getting to be very serious. To-day you 
are gay and happy with luxury and com- 
fort all about you, and to-morrow you are 
picking sardines out of a can with a fork. 
for dinner. I am certainly glad I live in 
the country where servant girls do not 
come on Monday with two trunks and 
go away early Thursday morning with 
three trunks and a bundle. 


JE HAVE no servant problem 

in Homeburg. However, I exclude 
Mrs. Singer from this “we.” There are 
only two servants in the whole town. 
Mrs. Singer has them. That is, she tries 


to have them. Mrs. Singer's attempt to 
have servants in a town which is full of 
hired girls is one of the things which make 
life worth living and talking about in 
Homeburg. 

How do I know about it? Bless you, 
we all know about it. It’s a public 
tragedy. Can't help ourselves. e've 
had four of Mrs. Singer's ex-servants in 
our house in six years and they have all 
told their troubles. Mrs. Singer trains 
girls for the entire town. She's twice as 
good as a domestic science school, and 
she doesn't charge any tuition. She is 
devoting her life to the training up of 
perfect hired girls, and we revel in the 
results. It is ungrateful of us to blame 
her for taking away our hired girls, 
because, as a matter of fact, she is our 
greatest blessing. Right at this minute 
in Homeburg I know that two eager 
families are sitting around waiting for the 
latest Singer class in domestic science to 
graduate and come back to them for jobs. 
It ought to come most any time. The 
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course rarely lasts over 
three months. 

You see, Mrs. Singer isn’t 
one of us. She came to 
Homeburg from a large 
city, and she brought her 
ideas with her. She's not 
the kind of a woman, either, 
who is going to cut those 
ideas down to fit Homeburg. 
Her plan is to change Home- 
burg over to fit her ideas. 
She's been working at it for 
fifteen years now, and I 
must say she's won out in 
several cases. Dress suits 
are now worn quite un- 
blushingly, we have a 
country club half a mile 
from the post-office—that's 
the advantage of a small 
town, you can get away 
from the rush and bustle of 
the city into the sweet cool 
country in about four 
jumps—and no one thinks 
of serving a party dinner 
without salad any more. 
But she's fallen down on 

- опе thing. She can't keep 
servants. That problem 
has been too much for her. 
Mrs. Payley, her rival, has 
had the same hired girl for 
sixteen years or more; but 
Mrs. Singer scorns a hired 
girl. She must have serv- 
ants, two of them, and 
while she has a remarkable 
constitution and has stood 
up for years under the fight, 
I don’t see how she can keep 
it up much longer. 


HIRED girls in Home- 

burg are very reason- 
able creatures. e never 
have any trouble with them, 
and they have very little 
with us. We usually catch 
them green and wild, just 
off the steamer, and they 
come to us equipped with a 
thorough working knowl- 
edge of the Swedish lan- 
guage, and nothing else to 
speak of. Our wives take 
them in and teach them how 
to boil water, make beds, 
handle a broom, use clothespins, and all 
the simpler tricks of housework, to say 
nothing of an elementary knowledge of 
English, which they usually acquire in 
a month; and we pay this kind a couple 
of dollars a week, and they wash the 
clothes, take care of the furnace, and 
mow the lawn with great pleasure. They 
usually stay a year or so and then they 
go to Mrs. Singer’s finishing school. The 
do not go because they are авна 
but because she offers them five dollars 
a week, which is a pretty fair-sized chunk 
of the earth to a young Swedish girl just 
learning to do a bow loops and spirals in 
English and saving up the steamer fare 
to bring her sister over. 

Mrs. Singer takes our nice, green, young 
hired girls, who are willing to do anything 
up to the capacity of a stout back, and 
she tries to make servants out of them. 
She gives them embroidered aprons and 
caps and makes them keep house her 
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way. And after they have spent a couple 
of months making coffee to suit Mrs. 
Singer, and going over the mahogany to 
suit Mrs. Singer, and arranging the maga- 
zines on the table to suit Mrs. Singer, and 
taking up the breakfast to Miss Sallie to 
suit Mrs. Singer, and going over the back 
hall again to suit Mrs. Singer, and keep- 
ing their mouths closed tightly all day 
to suit Mrs. Singer, and only going out on 
Thursday afternoons to suit Mrs. Singer, 
they sort of get tired of the job, and one 
after another they stop Mrs. Singer at a 
favorable moment and say these fatal 
words: 

"Aye gass. aye ent stay eny longer.” 

Then some Homeburg family joyfully 
seizes on the deserter, and Mrs. Singer 
starts out all over again on the job of 
making a servant out of a hired girl. 

I have to admire the woman for her 
eternal grit. She won't give up for a 
minute. She is going to run her house 
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Our only hired girl problem is “Shall the 


just so if she has to train up a million 
girls and lose them all. Half the time 
she has to do her own work, but I'll bet 
that when she,has the luncheon ready 
she pus her little whité lace napkin on 
her hair and comes in and announces it 
to herself in the proper style, and I'll bet, 
too, that she doesn't talk to herself while 
she is working in the kitchen, either. She 
says the way the Homeburg women talk 
to their servants is disgraceful; that it 
lowers a servant's respect for her mistress. 
I'd give a lot to see Mrs. Singer looking 
at herself coldly in the glass after break- 
fast and giving herself orders for the day 
in a tone that would brook no familiarity 
whatever. 


UR women folks, who are familiar 
with the Singer residence, say that 
it is a beautiful thing full of monogrammed 
linen and embroidered towels and cur- 
tains that have to be washed as often 
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girl eat with the family or in the kitchen?” 


as a white shirt, and that whenever they 
call they are pretty sure to find Mrs. 
Singer trying to teach some new and 
slightly don) second girl how to take 
care of the house without breaking off 
the edges. 

You observe the fluency and ease with 
which I say “second girl." We all do in 
Homeburg. We're used to talking about 
second girls since Mrs. Singer has tried 
to keep one. As far as her experience 
has taught us we are firmly convinced 
that having a second girl is like having 
mumps on the other side too. When 
Mrs. Singer isn't busy trying to teach 
her cook how to run the oven and the 
plate heater and serve the soup all at 
the same time, she is attempting to give 
a new second girl some inkling of the 
general ideas of her duties. Trouble is 
most of them are ten-second girls. They 
listen to the program in the Singer house- 
hold and then they sprint for safety to 
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some family where they will work twice 
as hard, but will give three times as much 
satisfaction. Then Mrs. Singer arms 
herself with the dust rag and clear- 
starch bowl, and subs on the job until 
she finds a new second girl—after which 
the cook gives up her job with a loud 
report, and Mr. Singer stays down-town 
for dinner at the Delmonico Hotel until 
the Singer house management is staved 
off the rocks again. 

We feel sorry for the Singers and invite 
them out a good deal while they are 
hunting cooks. And they pay us back 
royally as soon as the household staff is 
fully recruited once more. We eat strange 
but delicious dishes made by a reluctant 
and mystified girl, plus Mrs. Singer's 
persuasiveness and will power; and said 
irl, still reluctant, and scared into the 
бшшш, serves the dinner with а lace- 
edged apron and a napkin on her hair, 
Mrs. Singer egging her in loud whispers 


like the prompter in grand 
opera. Steering a green 
cook through a dinner 
party, and keeping up a 
merry conversation at the 
same time, calls for about 
as much social skill as any- 
thing that I know of. I my- 
self stand in awe of Mrs. 
Singer. 


AS FOR the rest of us— 
we have no servant 
problem, having no serv- 
ants. And about the only 
hired girl problem we have 
is the following: “Shall 
the girl eat with the family 
or in the kitchen?" Mrs. 
Singer wished that on us. 
Ten years ago there was no 
question at all. The girl 
ate with the family, and 
waited on the table when 
something was needed 
which couldn't be reached. 
'Then Mrs. Singer came to 
town and made hers eat in 
the kitchen, since which 
time the question has raged 
with more or less fury and 
the whole town has chosen 
up sides on it. Half of us 
want the girl to eat in the 
kitchen, and the other half 
are invincibly democratic 
and have her at the table. 
As for the girls, they are 
divided too. Half of the 
girls who come to see about 
places ask us, “Do I have 
to eat in the kitchen?" and 
the other half ask, “Do I 
have to eat with the fam- 
ily?" And of course it's 
just our luck that the peo- 
ple who wish to dine by 
themselves never can find 
girls who prefer the kitchen, 
and the people who insist 
on associating with their 
help usually lose them 
because said help has been 
spoiled somewhere else by 
being allowed to eat in the 
kitchen, far from domes- 
tic squabbles and the chil- 
dren with the implacable 
appetite for spread bread. 
But on the whole this problem doesn't 
bother us much, and our hired girls are 
a great comfort. They usually stay with 
us until they are married or retire from 
old age, and after they've been ten years 
in a house they're pretty much one of 
the family. The Payleys' girl has been 
with them sixteen years, as I said before, 
and when she wants to go to the opera 
house to an entertainment Wert Payley 
makes young DeLancey Payley take her. 
It's the only use he's found for DeLancey 
as yet. We keep out of the kitchen after 
supper, unless too strongly pressed by 
thirst, because from seven to ten some 
hard-working young Swedish man is sit- 
ting bolt upright in a straight-backed 
chair, his head against the wall discussing 
romance and other subjects of interest 
with a scared, resolute expression. Usu- 
ally this goes on for about three years 
before anything happens. Then the girl 
admits, with some hesitation, that she is 
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going to get married, and our wife or 
mother, as the case may be, hustles 
around and helps make the trousseau and 
pick out the linen. The wedding takes 
place in the parlor, and about a year later 
the young Swedish-American citizen who 
arrives is named after whatever member 
of our family is most convenient as to sex. 

We never entirely lose a good hired 
girl in Homeburg. They pass us on to 
their relatives when they are married, 
and come back to visit with great faith- 
fulness. In this topsy-turvy eldorado of 
ours where a man sometimes becomes 
rich before he really knows what any- 
thing larger than five dollars looks like, 
many of our girls draw prizes in the shape 
of good farmers and prosperous young 
merchants. But their heads aren’t turned 
by it. They come around in their new 
automobiles and take us out riding, just 
as if we had money too. The wife of our 
mayor used to work for us, and when the 
electric light gang stuck a light where it 
‘would shine straight into our back porch, 
thus reducing the value of our house 105 
per cent as a place of employment for a 
nice, attractive girl in summers, I stepped 
over to the mayor’s office and asked him 
if he remembered how he used to sit on 
that porch himself. He smiled once, 
winked twice, and three minutes after- 
ward four men were on their way to 
relocate that pole. 


F J have any criticism of the hired girls 

in our town, it is because they go to 
Europe too much. Now, of course, it’s 
no worse for a hired girl to go to Europe 
for the summer than it is for anyone else 
to indulge themselves in that way. But 
that’s the irritating part. Nobody else 
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goes. Outside of Mrs. Wert Payley and 
one or two school teachers, I don’t sup- 
pose any other Homeburg people have 
crossed the Atlantic. But half a dozen 
of our hired girls go every year. They 
leave late in the spring, and during the 
hot weary summer their mistresses toil 
patiently along keeping the job open if 
they can’t find a substitute who will work 
for a few months. For the girls who go 
to Europe are usually pearls of great 
rice and must be gotten back at all cost. 
| don't suppose anything is harder on the 
temper than to work over a hot kitchen 
stove all day in July, and then to sit 
down to supper, a damp and wilted mess 
of weariness, and read a souvenir card 
from your hired girl, said card depicting 
a cool and inviting Swedish meadow with 
snow-topped mountains in the distance. 

Our girl has been to Europe three times. 
She has crossed on the “Mauretania,” 
the old “Deutschland” and the new 
“Olympic.” Two years from this sum- 
mer she thinks she will try the ‘“Im- 
perator." Often she tells us of the won- 
ders of these great vessels, of the sunset 
at sea, and of the noise and majesty of 
London. It makes me mad sometimes to 
think that it takes practically all the 
money I can earn with only two weeks off 
per year to send that girl abroad. 

Of course I don't mean it just that 
way. She doesn't get all of it. In fact 
she gets three dollars a week of it. Out 
of this she saves about three dollars and 
twenty-five cents because sometimes she 
gets a dollar extra for doing the washing. 
And when she goes to Europe for the 
summer on the same ship with the Astors 
and the Vanderbilts it sounds more mag- 
nificent than it really is. She is on the 
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They wash the clothes, take care of the fur- 
nace, and mow the lawn with great pleasure 
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same ship, but about eleven decks down 
in a corner of the steerage close to the 
stern where the smells are rich and un- 
disturbed. And she doesn’t visit ruins 
and art galleries in Europe, but a huge 
circle of loving relatives who pass her 
around from farm to farm for months, 
while she does amateur agent work for 
the steamships telling of the wonders of 
America and—allow me to blush—the 
saintliness of her employers, and coming 
back with three old chums for roommates. 

Just the same I envy our girls. I wish 
I could go to Europe in the steerage, not 
being able to go any other way. 


T’S a fortunate thing for us that our 
hired girls do go back home and prose- 
lyte for America, or else we would soon 
be jam up against the real thing in help 
roblems. if for any reason, the Swed- 
ish nation should cease contributing to 
Homeburg, we should have to do our . 
own work. I often wonder at the things 
our American girls will do rather than 
go on the fighting deck as commander 
of someone else’s kitchen. Twenty-five 
of our girls go to Paynesville every morn- 
ing on the interurban and make cores in 
the rolling mills all day. Car fare and 
board out, they get less than a hired girl 
—and they don’t go to Europe summers 
and never by any chance marry some 
rising young farmer. Several of our 
middle-aged young ladies sew for a dollar 
a day and keep house by themselves. 
There’s Mary Smith, who has been a 
town problem. She’s thirty-five and an 
orphan. She lives in a house about as 
large as a piano box and tries to scare 
away the wolf by selling flavoring ex- 
tracts. She’s never more than two meals 
ahead of an embarrassing 
appetite. Every fall we dig 
down and buy her winter 
coal, and she hasn’t bought 
any clothes for ten years. 
Someone gives her an ex- 
dress and Mary tries to make 
it over, but she never looks 
much more enticing than a 
scarecrow in the result. 
Mary’s hands are red 
with chilblains in the win- 
ter; the poorhouse yawns 
for her. But will she be a 
hired girl? Not she. Mary 
has her pride. She’ll sell 
you things you don't want 
(as near begging as graft 
is to politics) and she'll 
wear second-hand clothes 
and take home cold bread 
pudding from the hotel— 
ut she will not be a hired 
girl and go to Europe in the 
summer and marry into an 


automobile. Once she did 
consent to become Mrs. 
Singer's second girl — on 


condition that she be called 
the “upstairs maid.” But 
she only lasted three days. 
Mary could have drawn five 
dollars a week and Mrs. 
Singer’s clothes, which 
would have fitted her. But 
Mary couldn’t take orders 
—not that kind. She came 
back to take orders for a 
patent glass washtub—and 
we sighed wearily. 


Seeing America, by Ray Stannard Baker 
Wilson-After Twenty Months 


HIS letter is written from Wash- 
ington. The most interesting and 
important personage here, of 
course, is Mr. Wilson, and the 
most discussed (just recently) is Mr. 
Bryan. Since the beginning of the 
European war Mr. Wilson's prestige has 
been steadily rising. He has met each 
emergency as it arose with quiet skill and 
courage. He is undoubtedly stronger 
now, both with Congress and with the 
people, than he has ever been before. 

It is interesting and curious to contrast 
the hold which Mr. Wilson has upon the 
nation with that of Mr. Roosevelt during 
his administration. 

In this time of war one easily invokes 
the military analogy. Mr. Roosevelt was 
of the type of the dashing cavalry colonel, a 

glittering and 


THE DASHING dramatic figure, 
CAVALRYCOLONEL: with drawn 
THE STUDIOUS, sword leading 


QUIET GENERAL the charge. Such 
a figure is always 
intoxicating to the popular imagination, 
and is of great service in the preliminary 
raids and skirmishes which open a great 
war. Mr. Roosevelt terrihed the enemy 
without defeating him. 

But Mr. Wilson is of the type of the 
quiet and studious general who, from his 
tent in the rear, thinks out the entire 
campaign and orders the battle. The 
word which best describes the feeling 
of the country toward Mr. Roosevelt was, 
and is, popularity—personal popularity; 
but the word which best describes the 
feeling of the country toward Mr. Wilson 
is confidence. Mr. Wilson has with him, 
to a remarkable degree, the thoughtful 
people of the nation. 


"THESE differences between the two 
Presidents are strikingly exemplified 
at Washington. The White House under 
Mr. Wilson is rather a sleepy place com- 
pared with what it was under Mr. Roose- 
velt. No such crowds areever to be found 
thronging the ante-rooms, no such gather- 
ings at luncheon and dinner, no such con- 
ferences early in the morning and late 
at night, no such furious games of tennis 
outside on the lawn, no such hurrying 
groups of newspaper men, no such glare 
of publicity. But if there is not the ex- 
citement and fervor of Roosevelt’s time, 
the White House now presents an aspect 
of high seriousness. It is an immensely 
orderly place. It is as though someone 
had made time and motion studies after 
the manner of the Scientific Managers, 
and all unnecessary and inefficient. proc- 
esses had been eliminated. 

In every former administration, for 
example, hungry office seekers—sometimes 
swarms of them—were to be found in the 
waiting-rooms at the White House. Since 
Mr. Wilson came in the office seeker in the 


ante-rooms is so rare as to be a curiosity. 
Mr. Wilson organized him into other chan- 
: -nels by an official 
AN IMMENSELY order in which he 
ORDERLY WHITE declared thatit was 
HOUSE his “purpose and 
desire to devote 
his attention very earnestly and very 
constantly to the business of government 
and the large questions affecting the 
whole nation." "Therefore he declined to 
see applicants for office except upon his 
own invitation, and declared his in- 
tention of dealing with appointments 
through the heads of the several executive 
departments. 


IN a similar way he organized the 
difficult matter of interviews with news- 
paper correspondents, which under other 
Presidents has often meant the expen- 
diture of much time and energy, by 
appointing two definite hours of the 
week—Monday morning and Thursday 
afternoon—in which to receive the news- 
paper correspondents and talk out all 
questions frankly with them. This has 
proved highly satisfactory, and a great 
time saver. tt has also opened an oppor- 
tunity for lesser known correspondents 
of the smaller journals, who in times 
ast have rarely been able to get to the 
President to meet Mr. Wilson regularly. 

While senators and congressmen have 
the same welcome at the White House as 
under former administrations, President 
Wilson has de- 
veloped the plan 
of seeing commit- 
tees and groups 
from Capitol Hill. 
The conference, 
rather than the private interview, is 
emphasized; and public business rather 
than politics and appointments is kept 
steadily in the forefront. The relegation 
of the matter of appointments, in large 
measure, to the heads of the executive 
departments has tended to simplify the 
relationships of the President with Con- 
gress. 


PUBLIC BUSI- 
NESS—NOT POLI- 
TICS IN THE 
FOREFRONT 


HEN Mr. Roosevelt was in Wash- 
ington crowds of people always 
flocked to the White House to shake 
the President's hand—and take his time 
and energy. People now have just as 
free access to the White House as ever— 
almost anyone can meet the President— 
but the groups are small and quiet and 
pass quickly in and out of the President's 
оћсе. Опе day I counted ten people 
going in at the usual hour to “рау 
respects to the President," on another day 
fourteen. Roosevelt rarely had fewer 
than twenty-five and often a great many 
more. 
One of Mr. Roosevelt's truly remark- 
able qualities was his command of his 


energies: his self-regulation. He could 
bring his whole attention to bear in- 
stantly upon any subject: therefore he 
was able to accomplish a great volume of 
work. In spite of the appearance of hub- 
bub and unneces- 
sary activity, Mr. 
Roosevelt wasa re- 


WILSON QRGAN- 
IZES TIME, HITS 


EVERY SUBJECT markable execu- 
WITH HIS tive. Perhaps no 
FULL MIND President was ever 


equal to him in the 
dispatch of business. He was always 
ready and quick. He did not procrasti- 
nate. And though he acted quickly, his 
mistakes were not the results of the 
rapidity with which his decisions were 
reached. It is doubtful if delay would 
have improved the quality of his judg- 
ment. 

While not, perhaps, as quick as Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Wilson has a similar 
power of intense application; and, indeed, 
any man who accomplishes much in the 
world must have learned the art notonly 
of saving and organizing his time, but of 
hitting every subject which comes up for 
consideration with the full impact of his 
mind. 

Mr. Tumulty told me that one could 
almost set his watch by Mr. Wilson's 
incomings and outgoings. He has break- 
fast at eight o'clock sharp, and during the 
summer, since Mrs. Wilson's death, has 
usually breakfasted alone with Mr. Tu- 
multy and Doctor Grayson. He then 
goes at his correspondence for an hour or 
so, until his appointments begin. These 
appointments vary from five- to fifteen- 
minute intervals, rarely longer, and follow 
each other like clockwork until one o'clock, 
the luncheon hour. In the afternoon 
there are varied special appointments and 
further attendance to correspondence, and 
an hour or so of golf, or motoring, or 
tramping—which Doctor Grayson often 
has to insist upon. This program, of 
course, is varied on cabinet days or to 
meet special engagements, but upon the 
whole it is very regular. The effective- 
ness of the system is largely enhanced by 
the ability and geniality of Mr. Tumulty, 
the President’s secretary. 


R. WILSON’S most serious labor— 
the preparation of his messages, 
public papers, and addresses—is done in 
the evening. He writes what he has to 
say first in shorthand and sometimes him- 
self makes a clear copy on a typewriter. 
He rarely dictates any important public 
communication, but works them out with 
his own hand. 
He reads comparatively little. He 
glances at one or two New York news- 
apers, and occasionally certain New 
fee papers. He has before him each 
day also the Yellow Book. The Yellow 
(Continued on page 86) 
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The Theater 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Illustrated with Photographs 


What Is Entertainment? 


OW often we have heard some- 

body say, “Well, after all, I go 

to the theater to be enter- 

tained!” It is but another 
statement of Barrett Wendell’s sarcastic 
definition of the “duty” of the American 
theater—‘‘to send the suburbs home 
happy.” But how many of those who 
make, or those who listen to, this remark, 
have ever stopped to think just what 
entertainment means? 

Not only are we prone to forget that 
entertainment is a thine entirely relative 
to the age and neighborhood but that it 
is still further relative to the individual, 
and when we say that we go to the theater 
to be entertained we have no right to 
mean anything more than that. But we 
always do mean more than that. We 
always mean that we want a play which 
will amuse us or pleasantly йс our 
emotions, without tiring the attention, 
without bringing up issues which will 
have to be carried away for digestion 
outside of the theater, without, in short, 
in any way disturbing the even flow of 
our daily lives and the established order 
of our ideas; and, in addition, we refuse 
to admit other people’s standards of 
entertainment. Now, that isn’t fair. Of 
course everybody goes to the theater to 
be entertained. Art exists for no other 
purpose than to entertain—to occupy the 
mind, to add' a super-meaning and grace 
and charm to life. Art is a measure of 
the richness and happiness of a civiliza- 
tion. But entertainment and amusement 
are not the same thing, and so this popu- 
lar (and wholly correct) belief that the 
theater exists to entertain has been con- 
verted into an evil influence by the con- 
fusion of the two terms. 

Indeed, even amusement is a relative 
term. As Gilbert said, it may be funny 
to sit down in a pork pie, but you don’t 
have to sit down in a pork pie to be 
funny. Some people laugh at the pork 
pie school of comedians—others prefer 
Gilbert. But entertainment is a much 
broader term than amusement, embracing 
all the various appeals of the allied arts 
of the theater, and unless our theater is 
broad enough to meet the various de- 
mands of various people, it is but par- 
tially fulfilling its function. Ас the 
beginning of a new season, let us look 
more carefully at some of these possible 
demands, let us try to see if entertain- 
ment cannot be found in quarters unsus- 
pected, let us try to see if the standard 
of what is entertaining is not, even for the 
individual, a changeable thing, which can 
be raised and even altered completely by a 
little effort on his part. We demand of 
children that they alter their standards in 
the process of education. Why should all 
the rest of us cease in our growth the day 
we leave school, or cast our first vote? 
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Let us take first the matter of scenery. 
The first function of scenery, without 

uestion, is to supply an illusion of place. 

ut need its function stop there? And 
are there not various degrees, even 
various kinds, of illusion? hy should 
we not find entertainment, then, in watch- 
ing scenic experiments in the theater, and 
so give encouragement to the experi- 
menters? Our stage has made practically 
no progress on the mechanical side, while 
the stages of Europe have been hotbeds 
of experiment, calling forth the best tal- 
ents of architects and painters. That is 
solely because we, the American public, 
cannot see "entertainment" in anything 
different from the comfortable routine to 
which we are accustomed. 

When a scene is set up for an hour 
before our eyes, is there any sensible 
reason why it should not, in addition to 
creating the proper illusion of place, also 
give us pure esthetic pleasure on its own 
account?! Indeed, there is every reason 
why it should. If you buy even knives 
and forks and plates to eat with, you 
strive also to buy attractive ones, dec- 
orative ones. Why, then, should not a 
stage picture compose into harmonies of 
color and design, why should it not please 
the eye? Let us keep watch on the stage 
pictures we see this coming season, let us 
give encouragement to the producers who 
have the courage to throw about half the 
furniture now used into the cellar and to 
substitute for the present restless and 
meaningless crisscrossings and wander- 
ings about of the players significant and 
attractive groupings. Let us encourage, 
as well, those producers who, in plays 
which permit of a romantic or poetic 
treatment, dare to get away from the 
conventional pasteboard and give us 
decorations of line and color. Let us, in 
short, find entertainment in the scene- 
painter's art. 


ANOTHER phase of the drama in 
which the general mass of theater- 
goers fail to find entertainment, very 
largely because it has never occurred to 
them to look for it there, is the dialogue 
of the play—that is, the literary charm 
of the writing. It goes without saying 
that if a play is to endure it must be not 
only effective dramatically but it must 
be written with sufficient literary style to 
withstand the acid test of print. How- 
ever, in the past, few plays were ever 
printed (fortunately, the Drama League 
and other influences have begun to alter 
that condition), and even to-day few 
people stop to consider whether or not 
a play has enduring qualities. Its im- 
mediate appeal for the one evening when 
they have paid their money for seats is 
all that concerns them. 

Yet what an added source of entertain- 


ment firm, well-knit writing is—writing 
which possesses style! You have only to 
contrast the dialogue of Somerset Maug- 
ham's “The Land of Promise” with that 
of Moody's “The Great Divide" (two 
plays of strikingly similar theme), to 
realize this. Mr. Moody was a poet, and 
the mere fact that he was writing in prose 
did not prevent him from writing beauti- 
fully, with passages of emotional fervor 
and sudden flights of imaginative sugges- 
tion. Neither did his people speak out of 
character, which would have been fatal 
in such a play. He had the sense for 
style, however, and from the mouth of his 
rough hero, in rough words, came shaggy 
similes which lifted the hearer. When 
Miss Anglin revived “Lady Windermere's 
Fan" last spring, the incomparably 
brilliant dialogue of Oscar Wilde, clean 
cut at every angle like a diamond, fell 
deliciously on the ear. One of the reasons 
for the success of certain plays by A. E. 
Thomas—''The ‘Rainbow” and “Нег 
Husband's Wife"—is undoubtedly the 
graceful phrasing, lifelike but never 
merely the sloppy conversation of the 
ordinary “man in the street." 

We have carried the cult of realism too 
far in our theater, till our plays have 
become, in truth, so realistic that they 
are not even true of the majority. Only 
a small section of the public, in its most 
careless hours, ever talks as slangily and 
sloppily as the characters in a Cohan 
comedy or any one of half a hundred 
recent American dramas we might name. 
Moreover, if realism means that we shall 
hear no more beautiful language on our 
stage, no more careful phrasing, no more 
pue hgure nor eloquent period, then 
et us have done with realism, for good 
and all! Fortunately, however, men and 
women still exist who can and do talk 
well and carefully and eloquently. We 
should find entertainment in seeing them 
represented on the stage, and in the skill 
of any аууп who can heighten Ьу 
his style the charm of well-knit, virile, 
beautiful dialogue. 


BUT this matter of style in plays goes 

far deeper than the mere literary 
quality of the dialogue. It goes to the 
roots of the construction of the play, 
and betrays the master craftsman (or the 
bungler) in a hundred ways. With a very 
slightly increased attention on our part 
we may find an added entertainment in 
observing good workmanship, which will 
compensate us, perhaps, for the dimin- 
ished entertainment we shall thereafter 
find in poor. 

If you pay ten thousand dollars for a 
house you demand good workmanship, 
and you look for it carefully. Why not 
when you pay two dollars for a play? 

(Continued on page 94) 
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MISS PEGGY WOOD 


Who is playing the title réle in the Eastern company of ''Adele," is the daughter of Eugene 
Wood, well known to all American Magazine readers as the author of the ‘‘Back Home” stories 
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MISS ELSIE FERGUSON 
The talented young star, who will this season appear in 
a new play under the management of Klaw & Erlanger 
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MISS RUTH CHATTERTON 
Who after six months’ run in ‘‘Daddy-Long-Legs’’ in Chicago, 


New York 


is now repeating her success in the Gaiety Theater, 
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The 


Y HUSBAND isa Jew. Тата 
Roman Catholic. 
Did vou feel shocked when you 
read that? Why? 

You are Americans, citizens of the 
United States, advocates of religious free- 
dom and equality, yet vou are shocked 
because а woman of the Roman faith 
marries a Jew. It would have been the 
same had I said I was a Methodist, or 
a Presbyterian, or anything else. The 
shock was in the Jew. 

How do I know you were shocked? 
Did you ever hear anyone say, “Oh, she 
married a Jew”? There is а queer accent 
on the “Jew” and a sneer running through 
it all. 

I married а Jew. I love him. I consider 
him one of the most unselfish, one of the 
purest, one of the best men in the world 
but (always there is a but) if 1 had it ta 
do over again I never would marry him. 
Does that sound disloyal? It is not. 
I love Michael more dearly every year. 
I would not have him suffer for me, nor 
would I for anything in the world im- 
pose upon a son of mine the daily cruci- 
fixion our son endures. 

I am not complaining for myself. I 
have one of the noblest husbands any 
woman ever had; better than I deserve. 
But he is a Jew. That is the tragedy. I 
want you Americans, who shudder as 
vou read of Kieff and Kishinev, who de- 
clare Russians are barbarians, to know 
Russia hasn't any monopoly upon perse- 
cution. American persecution is a trifle 
more ingenious and refned—therefore 
more cruel. 


O MY words seem bitter? If they do, 

remember this is the first opportunity 
] have had to express my feelings. 1 
must smile at the neighbors and pretend 
not to see their half sneers of pity and 
contempt. I cannot discuss these things 
with my husband's relatives and friends, 
because to do so would add to their weight 
of sorrows. But I am Irish and want to 
fight. I want to tell of the persecution of 
Jews in America. 

You do not like Jews? Neither did I. 
In fact it is hard for me, even now, to like 
therh or shake off prejudices perhaps in- 
herited. I could not give any better 
reason for not liking Jews than you can. 
Then I did not know them, nor undet- 
stand them. Now I do. 

I do not mind telling you that I live in 
Chicago. I will call myself Klein, and 
add that that isn't so far from being my 
real name as you might imagine. I was 
born of devout Roman Catholic parents; at 
least Father and Mother were devout, and 
Mother was religious. Mother was a good 
woman. Father was neither a good man 
nor a good husband. The best we could 
claim for him was that he had a good heart, 
and was good-natured when not in liquor. 
I was considered a pretty girl and reccived 
a fair education. At twenty ] went to 
work, chiefly because Father needed so 


Experiences 


Jew's Wife 


Illustrations by Arthur Becher 


much of his pay to use in politiés—which 
meant the saloons. Because my family 
and friends hated Jews, I hated them. I 
remember when I was quite a small girl 
going with my two brothers to stand on 
the corner and call  Sheeny," and “ Mot- 
zer," and " Goose" when Jews passed, and 
begging the Irish greengrocer for rotten 
tomatoes to smash on the Jew boys who 
dressed up Saturday afternoons. 


I SECURED a job in a department store, 
advanced quite rapidly and was put 
"in gowns" in my third year. The owners 
of the store were Jews, and we girls used 
to ridicule them and mimic their dialect 
behind their backs. 

Mr. Klein was manager and buyer in 
gowns. Heisa tall man, athletic in build, 
and a little bald. He has a large nose, at 
least large enough to trademark him, a 
clear complexion that betokens right liv- 
ing and a good liver, and a beautiful pair 
of eyes. Even before he ever spoke to me 
his eyes impressed me with the idea that 
he was sud. His manner with the girls in 
the department was patient, quiet, and 
respectful, and the fact that every one of 
them spoke of him with respect proves 
that he was the right kind. He never was 
“fresh” or familiar, never presumed upon 
his authority, and he was just and fair. 

Do not think that I am going to hold up 
Jews as models, as perfect in morals and 
all that. 1 know better than you do the 
weaknesses of the race. I have suffered 
with them at table, from the bad manners 
of some, from the grossness of others, 
from the smirking shrinking of those 
broken in spirit by generations of op- 
pression, and more from the boastful 
arrogance of those who succeed and want 
to lord it over others as thev have been 
lorded over. But this I claim—at heart 
they are kind, considerate, and better 
than the average American. 


HE first time I came in direct contact 

with Mr. Klein a customer had made a 
frantic complaint about a fitting. She was 
a fussy old person and I had worked hours 
trying to please her. She had seemed 
pleased when she bought the gown; but 
after she got it home she changed her 
mind and, wanting some excuse for return- 
ing it, she had accused me of a number of 
impossible things. Mr. Klein called me 
into the office. When he inquired about 
the case and told what the woman had re- 
ported I lost my temper and told him my 
opinion of her. 

“Miss Neil," he said quietly, “please 
tell me the facts, and do not let your 
temper injure yourself and the store.” 

“Tf you insinuate I'm not stating facts 
I resign," I said angrily. "I've stood 
enough without being called down by a 
Jew for refusing to let an old nuisance lie 
about me." 

He looked at me with a queer little 
pained expression in his eves for a minute 
and then said, very quietly: 


gladness. 


of a 


“Miss Neil, you should not have said 
that. 1 am not censuring you in this 
matter. What I desired was to warn you 
that sales-persons who lose their tempers 
do not succeed very well." 

“I’m ready to quit,” I answered angrily. 
“And I don't need any of your advice." 

“You need it more than you want it," 
he said sharply. "However, I do not 
want you to quit. You're too good a 
saleswoman. want you to keep your 
temper and your job. That is all.’ 

I went back to work hot and mad all 
the way through, and the next two or 
three customers had real cause for com- 
plaint. The more I thought of the scene 
in the office the madder I got. I knew I 
was wrong, and kept trying to argue to 
myself that I was right. went home 
firmly determined to quit. It seemed the 
only way to retain my self-respect. Dur- 
ing the night I kept remembering Mr. 
Klein's patience and the pained look in 
his eyes when I called him a Jew. I went 
to the store having decided to complete 
the week, which ended that day, and then 
leave. I had made overtures toward 
securing a position with а rival frm. In 
the midst of my work that morning I 
suddenly was seized with a sense of shame 
at my own smallness and meanness and, 
without stopping to think, I marched into 
Mr. Klein's осе. He bade me good 
morning as if nothing had happened. 

“Mr. Klein," I said hastily, “I want to 
apologize for what I said yesterday. I 
am ashamed of myself. I am quitting 
to-night, but I want you to know that 
I'm sorry.” 


I? WAS a lame apology, but I was 
flustered and much in earnest. The 
expression on his face changed to one of 


“Рт уегу glad, Miss Меп,” he said 
quietly. "It was not being called a Jew 
that hurt me, it was that you think of a 
Jew as the kind of person your tone indi- 

cated. It is generous of you to admit that 

ou feel sorry. I hope you will feel that 
1 try to be just, and I’m sure we will be 
friends, and that you will remain here.” 

He smiled again and shook hands, and 
I backed out, too confused to say any- 
thing more and feeling smaller than ever, 
although glad I told him I was ashamed. 

He spoke to me politely almost every 
day, and never referred again to our 
quarrel. He never spoke to me excepting 
to say good morning, or on business mat- 
ters. Two or three times, in talking of 
business, he gave me useful and interesting 
advice about selling. Usually some other 
girl was with me, and if he showed me 
special attention none of us noticed it— 
and the girls did not overlook much in 
that line. One thing that struck me forc- 
ibly was that in all his talks on salesman- 
ship he urged us never to deceive or 
mislead a customer. One day he said, 
smilingly, “You know this ts a Jew store. 
A Jew must be more than honest. We 
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must be more careful to be strictly honest 
than if we were Gentiles." 

I tried to apply his theories to my work. 
Often I was tempted to mislead a cus- 
tomer to make a sale, for we were working 
on a commission and salary basis, with a 
big bonus offered. At the end of that 
year my sales were largest in the depart- 
ment, but only fourteen dollars greater 
than those of Minnie, the girl we all 
thought would win the two hundred and 
fifty dollars. Mr. Klein awarded the 
prize. He praised my work and then, 
turning quickly, he said: 

“Tt was the original plan to give only 
one bonus. But Miss Minnie has worked 
just as hard as Miss Neil, and she has 
come so close that I have decided to give 
two prizes of two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars.’ 

Minnie had been nearly ready to cry 
from disappointment, and when he gave 
her the check she did cry and ran to the 
washroom. I found her there crying, and 
she said: 


The American Magazine 


Things happened. 


"He may be a Jew, but he's the best 
man I know." 

For some reason that I did not then 
understand, I got mad and scolded Min- 
nie and told her Jews were as good as 
anyone. 


A FEW months later Mr. Klein stopped 
me on the floor one day. He was 
looking serious, and he said: 

“Miss Neil, if you do not mind dining 
with a Jew I would like to have you take 
dinner with me this evening." 

He saw me flush, and added quickly: 

“I would invite a chaperon, but I 
wanted to say something that I do not 
want others to know— just yet." 

“I wasn't thinking of that, Mr. Klein," 
I said, blushing more than ever. ‘I-was 
surprised, and—and—I’ll be delighted.” 

I ran away from him for fear I would 
say something that would betray my 
thoughts. All afternoon I worried. Do 
you know what about? I knew I was in 
love with Mr. Klein and was worrying 


Mike struck that filthy mouth with his fist. 
I was glorying in knowing my husband was not a coward 


as to what my family would say when I 
told them I was in love with a Jew. I 
believed Mr. Klein was going to propose 
marriage, and was happy and frightened 
at the same time; first afraid he would, 
and then afraid he wouldn’t. 

What he wanted to tell me was more of 
a surprise than the proposal would have 
been. He told me that, at the end of the 
month, he would retire from the firm and 
go into another corporation which would 
give him stock in addition to salary, and 
the promise of a partnership, to act as 
general manager. 

“T wanted to tell you first, Miss Neil,” 
he said, “because I consider you one of 


' my real friends." 


I volunteered impetuously to go with 
him to the new firm. He was pleased but 
advised me to remain where I was, as his 
retirement would make promotions, and 
perhaps I would profit. 

There was a famil 
home and told them 
me to dinner. 


row when I came 
Тг. Klein had taken 
My two brothers raved, 
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Mother scolded, my sister sneered and 
Father cursed all Jews from Abraham 
down. Their unfairness started me on the 
other tack. If you never have attended 
a real old-fashioned Irish family row 
you'l not understand what we said to 
each other. Father kicked the door open 
and went out to get some drinks after T 
told him that Brian Boru probably was 
worse than Pontius Pilate. 

I may state that now my two brothers 
are Mr. Klein's warm friends and ad- 
mirers, Mother his stanchest champion, 
and Father, before he died, admitted he 


“was all right even if—” 


T WAS seven months after that dinner 

that Mr. Klein asked me to be his wife. 
It was probably as odd a proposal as ever 
a girl had. He told me he loved me, had 
loved me for a long time, and wanted me 
to be his wife. 

“T love you almost too much to ask 
you to marry a Jew," he said tome. “I 
am selfish." 

I protested that I loved him and would 
marry him, and that his being a Jew made 
no difference. 

“Think it over," he said. “I know 
what it means and you,do not. It is a 
greater sacrifice than you understand. I 
do not want you to suffer; to regret it. 
We Jews are used to it and understand, 
but you cannot.” 


I told him nothing could alter my love; 
that no sacrifice was too great; that I did 
not consider it a sacrifice, but an honor. 
That was love talking; love and ignorance, 
for if I had understood what it meant I 
never would have married him. 

We were married. One thing consoled 
my family: my husband's name was 
Michael, and they all called him Mike 
and whispered the “Klein.” Father got 
drunk and stayed drunk two days to show 
his grief because I was marrying a “ hook- 
nosed goose." After he became reconciled 
and discovered that a Jew is a human 
being, I had many laughs at his intro- 
duction of my husband to his friends. 
He used to say: “This is me son-in-law, 
Mike." He always yelled the “Mike” 
and never uttered the last name. 

We were very happy, and in our happi- 
ness we were spared much of the comment 
the union caused. Mr. Klein’s relatives, 
friends, all the Jewish society in which he 
moved, made me welcome and did what 
they could to make my lot pleasant. 
Not one of my friends showed. us any 
courtesy. A few of them wanted to enter- 
tain in my honor, excluding my husband. 
They spoke pityingly of me, and one said 
“Of course, deat, you cannot expect us to 
receive а Jew." They wondered why I 
refused to permit the entertainments. 
The Sunday after we returned from our 
wedding journey I went to church, and 
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heard whispers all along the pews: “She 
married a Jew!” “She married a Jew!" 
I think some of them prayed for me. 

The first year we lived in a hotel and, 
of course, did not feel public opinion 
much. People in the hotel were strangers, 
or casual acquaintances, and were polite. 
Michael and I were so wrapped up in 
each other we scarcely noticed what other 
people did, or said, or thought. 


HEN we had been married about a 

year Mr. Klein's business had pros- 
pered to such an extent we decided to 
take an apartment in a fashionable 
neighborhood where there were few Jews. 
Mike had urged me to choose a Jewish 
neighborhood and, foolishly, I refused. 

“I married the best Jew and the best 
man in the world," I told him; “but I 
don't want to live among Jews. I don't 
want to hurt your feelings, but it is too 
much like living in the house with your 
*in-laws'." 

“I was thinking about that, Katie," 
he said quietly. “It was for your sake I 
suggested the Jewish district. Living 
there you will not notice the persecution 
so much." 


“Persecution?” I exclaimed. “This is 
a free country!” 
“Did you ever wonder,” he asked, 


“why Jews always flock together in a 
city? Is it because they love one another, 
or because they want protection? Think 
it over.” 

That is his way. He seldom declares a 
thing to be true. He states the case and 
says, “Think it over.” My Jewish friends 
did not always talk freely with me, for 
although Michael's wife, also I was a 
“Krist,” and they feared to hurt my 
feelings. I want to say that while many 
of them are coarse and ill-mannered, and 
have bad traits, I have found much more 
үйрү among them, and they have 
shown more delicacy and consideration 
for me than my own people have. They 
have shown a respect for my religion that 
my people have been far from showing for 
theirs. I asked them about the treatment 
of Jews, and they became reticent. So I 
decided the “persecution” was part im- 
agination, and decided to move into the 
district I liked. 

“Katie,” said my husband, looking 
worried, “I’m afraid you will not be 
happy there. They do not like Jews for 
neighbors." 

I still was unconvinced. 

“Tt is better to live among Jews," he 
said quietly. “They are good friends and 
neighbors, loyal and helpful. But they 
are not liked. The people make no dis- 
tinction between Jew and Jew, and what 
they call a Jew is our lowest type. If we 
move there we will be treated as intruders. 
They will resent it as if the lowest class 
of Russian peasant Jew had started a 
junk shop among them. They will treat 
you impolitely or brutally. I am not 
complaining. I know the jo Many of 
us deserve the contempt that is shown 
us—and we all are judged by the lowest. 
Even the men who are my friends in busi- 
ness would as lief have a pesthouse next 
door as a family of Jews." 


I WAS obdurate, and we moved into the 

district. We had the lower apartment. 
The evening we moved in, half a dozen 
boys and girls of from eight to fifteen, 
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I heard one of my ‘“‘friends’’ say, “She certainly made a good bargain.” 
“Yes, she must have married him for his money and, even if he is a Jew—’’ 


all of them children of the best families 
too, stood right in front of the house 
and sang over and over: 


“The rose is red, 
The violet’s blue— 
Everywhere you go 
There comes a Jew.” 


Then they all laughed and threw dirt 
and sticks at the window. Mike was 
reading, and I knew he was watching 


me. 

My fighting Irish was ир. I located the 
homes of four of the children. The next 
day I called on four mothers. Two of 
them refused to see me when my card was 
sent up. I heard afterward they thought 
I was making social calls and “trying to 
force myself in." One woman protested 
her boy could not have done such a thing 
because he had been taught that “Jews 
and niggers were just as good as he was." 
The fourth said: “Well, if you Jews will 
push yourselves in where you're not 
wanted what can you expect?” 

We lived there three months. Then 
Mike found me crying from nervousness 
and anger because a dozen boys and girls 
had been tapping on the windows with 
sticks and yelling, “Dirty Jews! Dirty 
Jews!" We paid a forfeit to get out of 
the lease, and moved back among the 
Jews. 


On our second wedding anniversary I 
gave a reception. With malice afore- 
thought I invited exactly half Jews, and 
half my friends of all other religions. 
Among those invited were perhaps a dozen 
who had sneered at and tried to insult my 
husband. I think most of my non-Jewis 
friends who came did so to see how we 
lived. That reception made a cynic of 
me. My “American” friends smirked, 
lied, pretended to be delighted to meet 


-my Jewish friends, then grouped together 


and discussed me and my friends. I 
heard one of my "friends" say, "She 
certainly made a good bargain." “Yes, 
she must have married him for his money 
and, even if he is a Jew—" 

When it was over I was rather ashamed 
of my own people, for I had to admit to 
myself that in breeding and politeness 
my Jewish acquaintances shone by com- 
parison. 

My friends who came to call usually 
went away with excellent descriptions of 
our furniture, rugs, service, food, and 
probable financial standing. Evidently 
they were impressed, as .the customary 
report was: “Now I understand why 
Katie married а Jew." 

I do not think one of them ever thought 
of the possibility that I might have mar- 
ried Mike because I loved him. Some of 
them probably do not understand yet 


why I cut them; because they cannot 
know that their calm assumption that I 
married for money alone is to me as gross 
an insult as could be offered. 


ONE by one the members of my family, 
prejudiced as they are, came to know 
my husband. One evening my youngest 
brother, Jimmy, came to the house on 
some errand and Mike politely asked him 
to stay to dinner, a thing, by the way, I 
never would have done. Jimmy accepted 
because there was no way to refuse save 
by insulting Mike, and while I was dress- 
ing they sat by the fire talking. I noticed 
during dinner that Jimmy was interested, 
and seemed surprised. He said good 
night two hours later and remarked he 
would come again. Jimmy is something 
like me. He admits it when he is wrong. 
When he said good night he added: 

"Mike, Гуе had you tabbed wrong. 
You ain't no Jew—you're one of us." 

Jimmy meant well, and Mike under- 
stood that well enough to laugh and tell 
the boy to come often. 

The other members of the family came 
around the same way. Neither Mike nor 
І ever made any effort to bring them 
around. 1 resented their earlier attitude 
to Mike, and Mike did not think they 
treated me well. 

(Continued on page 83) 


The “Glory” of War 


By Will Irwin 


A SuRVEY of War’s Effects by a man who has seen them in England, 


Belgium, France, and on the edge of Germany. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Will Irwin, 
the special correspondent of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, returned at 
once to England and then to France 
after bringing over the article on his 
experiences in Belgium, published in 
the November number. In the pres- 
ent contribution he puts together, in 
a noble and stirring piece of writing, 
the first real view of what this great 
war is: based on personal observations 
made under unusual circumstances. 


HE European peoples of this 
generation have been educated to 
the tradition of war, either as a 
virtue or a necessity. We Ameri- 
cans, reared in a generation of peace, a 
generation wherein we have found it un- 
necessary even to prepare for national 
defense, have observed with a kind of 
vague interest, even of amusement, that 
martial spirit of Europe. “Through all the 
pretty, graceful life of France, of Germany, 
of Austria, even of England, it has run 
like a scarlet thread in the web. We, as 
pilgrims and tourists, have thrilled a little 
at the pomp and parade of it —the royal 
receptions on the Champs Elysces, with 
their line of ten thousand cuirassiers, the 
marching armies at Gierman reviews, the 
Italian bersaglieri hurrying in their route- 
step through the dust. We have refused 
in our souls to recognize the end and aim 
of all these burnished accouterments and 
tossing plumes. . | 
Occasionally, too, in our communica- 
tions with our fellow men of Europe, or 
at least the able and enlightened among 
them, we have encountered that war 
spirit, that sense of the sanctity in 
slaughter, lying like a dangerous reef in 
the quiet current of their thoughts, and 
have been astonished to fnd in them a 
set of beliefs as foreign to our own as are 
the philosophical speculations of the 
Chinese. Pin them down to the basis of 
their opinions and you discovered, be- 
sides a few more or less vague national 
ambitions or national resentments, а 
philosophy which struck the American as 
harsh and curious. War, they said, was 
necessary and right because of its inherent 
nobility. It strengthened national char- 
acter. It “purged nations.” In peace, 
men grew soft; in war, hard but pure. 
‘The Germans, as might be expected, were 
the chief exponents of this philosophy; I 
take it that the average Frenchman had 
by now grown ready to forget Alsacc- 
Lorraine, ready to accept the reign of 
peace if his neighbors would leave hin 


alone. Yet I have heard it from French- 
men and even from Englishmen: "The 
purging of nations; the glorious life!" — 


those were the catchwords. 
I? WAS perfectly undemocratic; that 
was the feature of this philosophy 
which struck the naked-eyed American 
observer in that remote period of the 
world which ended in catastrophe in 
August, 1914. The strongest, the most 
hardened advocates of this philosophy 
admitted, when pinned down, that a 
plebiscite of the European peoples would 
alwavs be against any aggressive war, 
that the common man, who has most to 
lose, would never sacrifice himself, his 
sons and his means of subsistence for any- 
thing short of desperate national defense. 
But these advocates of the ‘purging of 
blood" theory held somehow a vague 
belief that a nation is greater than its 
parts; that the welfare and glory of Ger- 
many or France or Russia or even of 
England was a nobler consideration than 
the welfare and happiness of all the in- 
dividual Germans or Frenchmen or Rus- 
sians. lo us, who had never spent two 
or three years of our lives under military 
discipline, with the mental training which 
military. discipline implies, had never ac- 
customed ourselves to a recognized caste 
system, these ideas seemed, somehow, 
like Hindu philosophy—a thing beyond 
our mental apparatus. 

Yes, the European blow-up would come 
sometime, said a few of our travelers and 
observers. Most of us, however, simply 
refused to entertain the thought. That 
anything so beautiful as most of Europe, 
so advanced in the arts of living, so far 
progressed in the devices of social order, 
should destroy by a stroke of the sword 
that beauty, that comfort, that order— 
it was one of those unthinkable thoughts 
Mankind would muddle through somehow. 
The weight of armaments was, of course, 
a grievously hard thing, economically 
speaking. But perhaps those very arma- 
ments would pay for themselves by secur- 
ing peace. 

And then—it came—violently, uni- 
versally, malignantly. As I write, it has 
gone on for two months; and even our 
vision of a quick war, the one blessing we 
thought we perceived in the beginning, is 
shattered. If we can prophesy anything it 
is that this war must drag on until some- 
body is exhausted. But already it has 
gone so farthat the American observer, sce- 
ing it all externally, may rcalize what mod- 
ern war is, and how the reality squares 
with that ideal of t purging nations.” 


Let me begin with the outward 
and obvious manifestation of war, the 
hghting. In some old history book, I 
remember this line concerning Grant's 
operations in the Wilderness campaign: 
“There was none of the pomp and parade 
of war; only its horrible butchery." Those 
glorious, dashing cavalry charges beloved 
by the poets, those tossing plumes and 
sounding brass bands which lured our 
youth to the colors in old days—they are 
not visible along the Marne or the Aisne. 
The mentor of modern war is not your 
plumed beau sabreur; he is a cold, exact 
man of science who butchers by the book. 
Your modern army is an orderly arrange- 
ment of gray-clad or brown-clad men, 
equipped with the last word in modern 
scientific instruments of carnage, directed, 
like a section gang, by the whistle, killing 
or getting killed soberly, mechanically. 
Your modern battle is not a day's affair 
or a two-days' affair: an assembly in the 
morning, a harangue about glory or the 
grave, a few hours of hell, a retreat, a 
long gathering of force and strength for 
the next battle. It is solid, continuous, 
deadly slugging, day after day, week after 
week, until men cease to care for the 
hazard of life and death through sheer 
exhaustion, until regiments fade out 
through sheer hemorrhage. 


So IT has been up to now; and so it will 
continue to the end. The true war cor- 
respondents of this struggle are the soldiers 
themselves; the formal writers on war are 
observing only at a distance, getting only 
glimpses of the fighting, and those by 
accident. It is the soldiers’ letters home, 
as printed in the English, the French, 
German, and Belgian newspapers, which 
give the human story. And these brave, 
illusioned, worn-out boys record not the 
glories of the charge, but the fatigues 
between assaults, the price by which they 
gain a half-mile of ground, and the terrible 
sights at the end. I shall not drive this 
home by example, that way madness lies. 

Yet, after all, as one of the complaisant 
protagonists of warfare has pointed out, 
war does not consist wholly of slaughter 
and of the piled-up dead. It is a series of 
moves and acts, from the commencement 
of hostilities to the conclusion of peace. 
The slaughter in the trenches is only one 
aspect of it. War must be treated as a 
whole. Let me take him at his word, and 
consider—in so far as any one man can 
now consider—the' state of Europe at the 
beginning of October, 1914. 

In all of central. Europe, as America 
knows by now, the young men, the men 
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capable of playing a vigorous part in 
anything, are all at the front; in England 
alone is there youth at home or on the 
streets. Production, the business of feed- 
ing, clothing, and sheltering the world, of 
providing its comforts and refnements, 
has virtually ceased; and the chief end 
of such manufacture as remains is the 
production of war materials. We speak 
of war as destructive, and we think, when 
we speak, of burned towns, blown-up 
bridges, wrecked railroads. We do not 
take into account, at first, the toll of 
factories and workshops which lie rusting, 
the waste of idleness. 

Perhaps of all central Europe, Germany 
has least felt the wastage of this war; for, 
except in east Prussia, she has so far been 
uninvaded. Yet from end to end of Ger- 
many the factory doors are closed and the 
machinery stands immovable in grease, 
because the men are gone to war. From 
Aix to the Polish border, she is virtually 
producing nothing except the eternal war 
materials—which are waste because their 
end is wastage—and the few necessities, 
like shoes, which the stay-at-homes must 
have even in war time. Distribution has 
been pared to a minimum; the Govern- 
ment has been able to dispense with only 
enough railroad men to satisfy the most 
pressing needs. Of course, the fine side 
of life, the sportive side, has gone by the 
board, though the cafés and a few plays 
and cinema shows are still running, I 
believe, in Berlin and the other larger 
centers. A border city like Aix furnishes 
such a spectacle as history never saw 
before: One or two hotels are running 
half-force. Their cooks and waiters are 
all old men. The rest are closed. Half 
the shops are closed. On the streets you 
see no young men, save a policeman or a 
uniformed railroad official here and there. 
A few cabs hang round the station; they 
are manned by bent, gray-haired drivers. 
Down the streets filesan eternal procession 
of women, carrying bundles home from 
shop or market because there is no delivery. 
And Germany, I repeat, has perhaps felt 
the shock least of all, because she has not 
been invaded and because she has pre- 
pared, with all her thoroughness, for this 
very event. 


DD to this check of the industrial 

wheels a deal of active misery, and 
you have Belgium and northern France. 
In Belgium, production stopped when the 
Germans came; poor Belgium, which be- 
fore the war was one of the busiest work- 
shops of the world, is down to the merest 
hand-to-mouth retail trade. Beyond all 
that, she has suffered an enormous visible 
and immediate loss of property from the 
destruction of her villages, her roads, her 
bridges, her railways; the refugees, out of 
monev, out of supplies, out of work, have 
crowded into the towns, there to live on 
what charity, what public support, they 
may find. The Belgians are coming up 
handsomely; but the problem is nearl 
unsolvable. Invaded and shut off, they 
have no imports. There was only half a 
harvest this year. The invaders com- 
mandeered all ready supplies wholesale. 
‘These supplies, it is true, have been paid 
for with orders on the German Govern- 
ment or on the Bank of Paris; but an 
order on the treasury is one thing, a food 
is quite another. Already, the tin cup 
of the newly-made beggar is rattling 


everywhere in Belgium—and it is only 
October when I write. 

Intensify the state of Belgium, and you 
have the condition of northern France, 
fair little northern France, the most 
gracious country, but yesterday, in all 
Europe. The armies have trampled it 
back and forth this month long; where 
the Belgian villages were merely burned, 
northern France has been ruined by shell 
and shrapnel and rifle volley. The more 
timid— perhaps the more prudent—have 
streamed out to increase the misery of 
villages farther from the line of advance. 
The remainder are living in huts and 
cellars, under the shell fire. We shall 
never know until the war is over, scarcely 
even then, how many noncombatants have 
died of battle as a matter of “military 
necessity.” For just as there was never 
so large a war before, so there never were 
battles before in a country so thickly 
inhabited. That the noncombatants 
should wholly escape were impossible. 

The rest of France, again, is like Ger- 
many—only more so. Having a smaller 
population, she has made greater drafts 
on her vigorous men. She has been able 
to spare for industry only those who make 
the eternal war materials. The silk fac- 
tories of Lyons, the glove factories of 
Grenoble, the steel factories of Claremont, 
except in so far as they make military 
supplies, are rusting. The lace-makers 
have rested from their bobbins, they are 
needed in the fields to gather the crops 
which the men left. 


IFE, with the women, the children, the 
old men, is down to primitive food, 
rimitive shelter, and primitive warmth. 
а аге no more, or they have been 
sent to the army. Even the necessities 
are being skimped—for the army, always 
the army. The army needs blankets; the 
women and children of frugal, close-living 
France will sleep cold this winter. The 
army needs flannels; the women and 
children of France will walk cold this 
winter. They are even splitting their 
pillows to send those comforts to the 
hospitals. And in France, as in Belgium, 
the winter of national hardship is but just 
begun. 
And though by some miracle there were 
men enough in France and Germany 
to provide these giant armies and also 
keep the factories going, production in 
much of Europe would still be running 
to a vanishing-point, owing to a factor 
which no one, except possiblv the Ger- 
mans, considered much before the war. 
] refer to the intense intercommunication 
of nations. While the official classes of 
Europe have bickered and intrigued, have 
lanned wars and averted wars, have 
Built up their incredible armaments to- 
ward this very crisis, the people have 
unconsciously been working toward that 
dream of the altruist, the United States of 
Europe. Commerce has grown; inter- 
communication has grown; the inter- 
nationalist, holding allegiance to one 
country, having residence in all, has 
increased from a "specimen" to an ab- 
solute type. Above all, what might be 
called the interchange of processes is 
enormous. ‘This suit that I am wearing 
was woven, I believe, in England. But 
its dyes came from Germany and its 
linings from France; and the buttons were 
turned in America, and its thread was 


spun in Scotland. And that is only a 
simple and primitive example. Апу 
manufacturer can multiply examples 
from his own factory. 

And for this aspect in the wastage of 
war, England is the exemplar—England 
who still has young men on the streets, 
still runs automobiles, still keeps theaters 
and cafés open, and still, above all, main- 
tains her overseas trafhc. 


ENGLAND, I think, began fully to 
appreciate this intercommunication of 
nations at that day, after the outbreak of 
the war, when she had closed her stock 
exchange, ordered her moratorium, and 
repared to face her hardest struggle. 
їр to that time, no statistician, and 
scarcely an economist, had taken full 
stock of the enormous part played in the 
world’s commerce, and especially in 
England’s commerce, by “bills of ex- 
change.” I mean just this: The man 
who mines and ships a load of coal at the 
colliery mouth, gets a bill of lading which 
becomes money. The bank, to all intents 
and purposes, ‘in normal times, discounts 
it; and business proceeds. Now this 
“paper,” in the case of England, came 
from all over the world, from inimical 
Germany and Austria and isolated Russia 
as well as from the English colonies and 
neutral America. ‘The banks stopped 
discounting it as soon as the war broke 
out, and commerce halted, for the time 
being, as short as though all the money 
in the world had been withdrawn from 
circulation. The Government announced 
that it would liquidate this paper up to 
two hundred million pounds. It began 
payment, and it stopped short because 
a billion dollars would not nearly meet 
the emergency. I am not writing of the 
state of British finance; that is a story by 
itself. But I mention this situation as 
an example of the wide intercommunica- 
tion between nation and nation. 

But England pulled herself together, of 
course; and with the seas open, she began 
to resume commerce, in some fashion, 
with her colonies and the neutral nations. 
Manufacture went on, hectically in some 
lines which have intimately to do with 
the war, such as cloth and blanket weav- 
ing, and slackly in others. Whereupon, a 
new exemplar arose. 

In the most unexpected, the most per- 

lexing fashion, the manufacturers of 

;ngland found themselves hampered by 
the need of certain materials for which 
they had formerly counted on the Con- 
tinent. To mention a small example: 
Great Britain had imported all her sae 
lamps for coal mining—part from Austria, 
part from Belgium. Austria and Belgium 
are both non-productive and shut off 
from England; as the supply of lamps 
breaks up, the English must find some 
way of manufacturing them at home. 
Again, England has looked mainly to 
Germany for her supply of carbons for 
electric lamps. Such carbons as she 
manufactures now will only supply the 
Government demand for searchlights. So 
she must expand at all costs her carbon 
factories. 


NDEED, those industries which make 
use of chemicals in their processes are 
the trades which best illustrate this 
process. Germany, with her talent for 
(Continued on page 72) 


“You make it so hard! Don't you see, children have to live their own lives?” 


The Way of All Mothers 


S THE train began to slow down, 
Clarissa peered out of the car 
window at the old familiar ob- 
jects. The three years of her 

absence had not made the deserted glass- 
factory, wan, hollow-windowed relict of a 
historic “boom,” look more abandoned; 
nor the water-tank less red; nor the 
switch-rails less like a geometry lesson 
outlined on a big sheet of gravel. And, 
holding the exit of the “deepo” plat- 
form, “Hank” and his "bus looked as 
if they hadn't budged since that long-ago 
hot afternoon she had left them there. A 
characteristic conceit flashed across Clar- 
issa's mind, a second's wonder why people 
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have so much in common with their 
surroundings. Linen-dustered “Hank,” 
slouching lackadaisically and gazing with 
gentle cynicism at the passing coaches, was 
inseparable in thought from that dingy 
little brown *deepo." And both seemed 
to embody the eternal patience, mild won- 
der, and sleepy resignation which en- 
wrapped, permeated her home town. 

If anything appeared changed, it was 
the “deepo” Bend Had it always looked 
so timid and shrinking before, or did it 
seem as now because of the ludicrous 
contrast to the poetic marble master- 
pee which had marked the journey's 

eginning? 


Something in the thought was tingeing 
her lips with a smile when, as the “‘deepo’ 
ide. slowly from view, standing there 
in its brief bit of shade and eagerly 
scanning each approaching car window, 
she glimpsed her father. 

He caught her wave of greeting and, 
running along with the slowing train, 
was at the car steps by the time she ap- 
peared. And when conventional Clarissa 
met his mute, upraised smile, she forgot 
car windows and depot loafers. Stumbling 
across her bag, which the porter had set 
on the platform, she rushed to him, 
reached her arms up round his neck, and 
kissed him. 
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“I couldn't help fearing something 
might happen at the last minute, as it 
did last fall. I didn’t love the train that 
day, І can tell уои!” He laughed as he 
stooped over for her bag, then drew her arm 
in his and started toward the baggage room. 

“Oh, Father! You didn't come to the 
station! Didn't my telegram—?” 

“We didn't get it till supper time. I 
couldn't think what had happened, when 
the train came in and you didn't get off." 

"Oh, I'm sorry! And I was so disap- 
pointed. [I'd been looking forward for 
months. Nothing but that unexpected 
magazine commission— It was such a 
big chance, you know.” 
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“Why, Sister!’’ 


“T know, dear. Your mother hasn't 
yet finished boasting to folks about it." 

Clarissa laughed with him. They had 
a good time together getting her trunks, 
he exclaiming over her extra nine pounds, 
her bright eyes, her new hat. 

“Its more than I can say of your hat, 
Father!" she retorted. “I'll bet that's 
that same old Panama Mother was trying 
to steal before I went away." 

His doleful headshake admitted his 
iniquity. 

"And the old alpaca coat dating from 
the Year One!" 

“An old man's best friends—" he began 
to plead, feigning contrition. 


Mother's tone was almost reproachful. 


*"That's the way cows 


So, not until Old Bill was unhitched 
from the hitchrack behind the depot and 
they were seated in the ancient buggy did 
she find time to touch the most important 
topic of the day. 

"How's Dimp? | Doesn't it seem pre- 
posterous for that child to be having a* 
wedding?" 

“Utterly preposterous!" His tone was 
light, but a shadow of gravity flitted 
across his face. 

“I can't realize it," she went оп. 
* Somehow I always think of Dimp in the 
center of the family. What 7s the family 
going to do without her?" 

He shook his head. “I don't know, 
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always do when they lose their little calves" 


Sister. It’s going to be pretty hard on 
Mother. Since this last spell, she’s come 
to lean more on Dimp than ever. To-day 
She s upset because Dimp's got one of her 
eadaches—the day you come home.” 
Poor old girl! She still has them?" 
Jut she could not spend much time on 
commiseration, for Father was claiming 
ег attention, proudly pointing out im- 
Provements on all sides. 
-very block or so the buggy had to 
alt. Clarissa had been a popular girl at 
ome, and friends met along the street 
“pected her to stop for a little “visit.” 
Pis it was surprising how many people 
* sitting out on their front verandas 


that afternoon, seemingly just waiting 
to run out and greet her. Not every day 


could these people see and talk to a girl 


fresh from New York. Their eyes openly 
appraised her modish suit and hat. Her 
father, perceiving, proudly pulled down 
his waistcoat and fumbled at his watch- 
chain, the huge golden cable which had 
helped Clarissa’s first teeth into the 
world. 

So, in a sort of leisurely triumph, they 
drove down Main Street and turned off 
into Elm. Not until then did the father 
remember to draw out, penitently, the 
ponderous affair which anchored the cable. 

“Twenty after three! Im afraid 


Mother'll be getting anxious. She was 
all on tiptoe when I left.” 

“Oh, I can hardly wait to see the 
place!” cried Clarissa. 

And when she did see it, a rush of tears 
came to her eyes along with the rush of 
warmth to her heart. It was all as she 
remembered it—as she knew it would be 
whenever she might return! The broad, 
green lawn and the whitewashed stone 
spring-house at the side, the sprawling 
white house with green shutters and wis- 
taria blooming royally over the porches. 


HER mother was standing at the head 
of the steps. She wore a lavender 
cotton dress, counterpart of the dresses 
she had worn as many summers back as 
Clarissa could remember. Again flashed 
through Clarissa’s mind the wonder why 
people have so much in common with their 
surroundings. No one who had ever seen 
her mother patiently training the wis- 
taria, or picking the dead leaves from the 
plants in her cherished flower beds, could 
ever separate her from the homely peace 
of her environment. Her memory would 
always be bordered with flowers; yet, even 
in her youth, she had not been pretty. 
Mother’s thin black hair was drawn 
tightly back in the familiar way, and her 
bright black eyes sparkled as they always 
sparkled; but she looked pitifully white 
and drawn. 

“Sister! Sister!” 

That very first moment there was a 
suspicion ara too-bright glimmer in her 
bright eyes. Only a suspicion, however, 
and fleeting. Chattering gaily, she-drew 
Clarissa into the house, to the big living- 
room where the assembled clan had been 
considerately holding off that Mother 
might have a first, exclusive greeting. 
Perce was there, having come up from 
his ranch the day before. And Joshua, 
the merry, handsome, happy-go-lucky 
imp! During her absence he had brazenly 
transformed himself from an awkward 
boy with uncertainly clean hands to a 
debonair youth affecting manicures. 

More astounding yet was the Baby. 

"Where's the Baby?" asked Clarissa, 
and from behind the two big brothers 
advanced a tall young creature, in her 
movement that sweet petulance which 
only a household's cherished favorite can 
becomingly assume. 

“If you refer to me—” she began. 

“Can it be you, Baby?" gasped Clar- 
issa. 

“They call me Martha now,” suggested 
the other, amiably inclining her head for a 
kiss. "That other sounds so infantile.” 

"My heavens! And where are the 
braids? And the pink ribbons?" Clarissa 
held the obviously pleased young beauty 
at arm's length, staring at her in un- 
feigned amazement. 

The family giggled in delight. 

“Remember, she’s sixteen, Sister,” en- 
joined Josh. “She's an elderly person, 
ecrit to feel the weight of her years. 
You must treat her with respect." 

The mother was flushed and excited. 
All in one moment she wanted Clarissa 
to see the new night-blooming cereus, 
to observe how much less space the piano 
took in the other corner, and to pass 
judgment on the new velour upholstery 
of the sofa. 

The mother's happy smile lingered, and 
lighted their way upstairs to see Dimple. 
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The dear, big girl who had so ludi- 
crously outgrown her name! Large, al- 
most heavily built, she was twenty years 
away from the pink baby who was the 
embodiment of a “Dotty Dimple.” But 
her big brown eyes, almost bovine in their 
soft tenderness, and her sweet, wide 
mouth, showed why Dimple was going 
to be missed from the family circle. 

She turned her head heavily as she 
heard the door open. But when she saw 
who it was, she flung off her ice-cap and 
sprang from the bed. 

“Oh, Sister! I was so afraid something 


would happen to keep you away. Now : 


you're here, I know I'm going to have the 
loveliest wedding in the world!" 

“I think it's preposterous you're having 
a wedding at all,” chided Clarissa. 
“Whats this family going to do without 

оц?” 

“Thats what I say!" The mother's 
fingers interfered with Clarissa’s as they 
simultaneously tried to readjust the ice- 
cap. “And,” she continued in a grieved 
tone, “why did she insist on Henry— 
who lives away out in Oregon?" 

“Just listen to that!” laughed Dimp. 
“That’s the way they all talk. My one 
sympathizer is Baby. And she, I fear, 
is largely charmed with the idea of the 
wedding festivities. But if it hadn’t been 
for Baby’s support, I do believe I'd have 
given in, and let them postpone it once 
more.” 


HE three days before the wedding 

were crowded to the brim. The gen- 
eral excitement infected Clarissa to the 
point of deadening her distaste for things 
domestic. She helped sweep, dust, gar- 
nish, pack. She even went into the 
kitchen and burned her hand at cooking. 
The family’s admiration would have made 
up for that mishap. But her mother in- 
sisted on following, and cooking too. 
Then she fainted. Looking down on that 
drawn, white face, Clarissa for the first 
time realized how sick her mother had 
been, how weak she was. 

However, the mother made light of the 
“spell,” and was quickly pottering about 
again, much more excited than Dimp. 
Dimp herself had planned the details of 
her wedding. For all her practicality, 
she had an unsuspected romantic su 
stratum which she now indulged—as far 
as her practical regard for her father’s 
limited income would permit. The pic- 
torial effects she devised amazed the 
family, who, had they offhand tried to 
visualize Dimp's wedding scene, would 
probably, and with entire respect and 
affection, have placed her in a sort of 
glorified kitchen-apron setting. 

After the turbulence of getting the 
bride and groom off on the “four o'clock," 
the neighbors, according to the honored 
local custom, helped “set things to rights.” 
The family, trying not to think how they 
were going to miss Dimp in all the sup- 
pers to come, pressed the bridal party to 
stay for supper. At the table the talk, of 
course, relived the events of the day. 
How pretty Dimp looked. How pretty 
Clarissa looked. How becoming side- 
parted hair was to Sally Bishop. How 
Henry's knees shook, and how he got his 
answers mixed up with Dimp's, and 
Father corrected him right out loud. How 
old Miss Slocum had surreptitiously 
tucked two pieces of wedding cake into 


her bag. How nearly Josh was caught 
while tying the white streamers on the 
trunks. How... 

Finally, it reached the wedding trip. 

“I believe /’// get married," sid Josh. 
“And see whether I can work a wedding 
trip out of it. It’s about the only show I 
see for jumping this hole of a town." 

The shade of bitterness in his tone was 
unusual. His mother looked over at him 
with quick anxiety. Throughout the meal 
she had noticed that Josh, usually a 
boisterous center of gayety, was saying 
little. 

One of the ushers assumed defense 
against the implied attack upon the home 
town. 

"What's the matter with you that 
you're so sore on this gay little burg? 
Seems you've managed to have a pretty 
good time in it." 

“If you call that a good time, you're 
welcome to it! / can't see anything so 
howling in sticking round one little old 
dried-up town all your life. What's the 
world for, anyway —if it isn't to see?” 

“Don’t be a skeleton at the feast, 
josh!" called Clarissa from her place at 
the farther end of the table. 

“That’s fine talk from you! Why, you 
told me yourself that you could never 
stand living in this hole again." 

Clarissa looked quickly at her father, 
who gazed steadily at his plate, then at 
her mother, who was peering at her in 
hurt alarm. 

“I don't believed I use the term ‘hole,’ 
Josh," she laughed. “Don't make me 
presents of your vernacular.” Then, 
swerving the subject: “Tell us where 
you'd go on your wedding journey." 

"Coney Island,” he replied without 
hesitation. “Where there's something 
doing. No Niagara Falls for mine!" 

They all laughed at his characteristic 
choice. Soon he himself was laughing. 
Watching him furtively for a time, his 
mother plied him with the extra delicacies. 
When she saw he was really eating 
and would soon be ready for the ancient 
exhortation not to “bolt,” the worried 
lines began to fade from around her eyes. 


OT until she was undressed and 

stretched out upon her bed that 
night did Clarissa realize how these days 
of unaccustomed exertion had tired her. 
For a time she lay in blissful inertness, 
her face toward the open window. A 
full moon glorified all out-of-doors and 
the scent from Mother's cinnamon-pink 
bed spiced her bit of it. A cherry bough 
tapped a lullaby on the veranda roof. It 
was all very sweet and soothing. 

Still, she could not sleep. From some- 
where out in the dark night came a low, 
insistent sound. For a while she was but 
half-conscious of it; then its plaintive 
quality caught her attention; and then 
its ceaseless reiteration began to annoy 
her. That was what was keeping her 
awake! Each cadence dragged across 
quivered nerves. 

Throughout the night, as she roused 
from fitful snatches of slumber, her ear 
strained. expectantly toward those un- 
dehned notes of mourning. 

Next morning found the whole family 
avowedly fagged. The mother, palest 
and weakest of all, was yet, by virtue of 
her position, permitted to be the most 
solicitous. 


“How did you sleep, dear?” This to 
Clarissa after breakfast was over. 

“Not very well. An unspeakable cow 
kept mooing all night. It finally got on 
my nerves so I thought I'd go crazy.” 

“Yes, that's the Morses' cow. They 
took away her calf a day or two ago." 

"Well, I wish they'd muzzle the beast! 
Think of keeping all the neighbors awake 
like that!" 

"Why, Sister!" Mother's tone was 
almost reproachful. “Thats the way 
cows always do when they lose their 
little calves." 

“Why don't they keep the calves then?” 

“I don't doubt they would if they 
could." Mother swallowed a sigh before 
anyone could detect it. 


THE household proceeded to return to 
the routine which had been lost, ever 
since Clarissa's home-coming, in pre-festal 
flurry. The “let down” ‘affected them 
all. Even Mother nearly “had words" 
with Clarissa. It was just after Perce 
had left for his ranch. Big, clumsy, 
sweet-natured Perce, who could never 
have lived up to the romantic “ Percival” 
a young mother had given her first-born! 
Just one of those slow, well-meaning be- 
ings who can never wrest more than a 
bare living from a grudging world. 

“I do wish Perce had a little more ‘go’ 
in him!" complained Clarissa. “He has 
absolutely no social sense." 

"Well, we can't a// have everything." 
The fact that Mother did not often talk 
in italics made her emphasis the more 
pointed. 

“But he zs heavy and somber with 
people. He really oughtn’t to allow him- 
self to get that way. First thing, he'll 
find himself with a reputation of being a 
' grouch '." 

" Who's a ‘grouch’?” demanded Baby, 
entering on the word. “Only I know 
who's one—and a good big one, too. 
What do you think, Mother?" she rushed 
on in a torrent of sentences. ‘That 
cross-grained old music-pedagogue had 
the impertinence this morning— He 
complains I don't practice. And Josh 
complains I do practice. There's life for 
you!" 

Baby flounced cynical pink sashes past 
the sofa where Josh was lazily elongated, 
his face half-hidden in a pillowing arm. 

“Professor Schmidt says those new 
arpeggios are fundamentally essential. 
And Josh says—” 

But Josh decided to speak for himself. 
Suddenly rousing up, he emitted a stri- 
dent squealing which brought from his 
mother a quick maternal “ Josh! Josh!” 

“What on earth are you trying to do?” 
exclaimed Clarissa. 

"Trying?" repeated Josh in grieved 
tones. “I was just favoring you with a 
faithful reproduction of a fundamental —" 

“Josh! Josh!” 

“Oh, very well, Mother. Only I like 
her to know what she really sounds like. 
She's worse than that cow!” 

“That cow!” took up Baby. “It was 
at it again when I came by the Morses’. 
It makes me fairly ill. Why don’t they 
give her back her old calf, or something?” 

“You'd be a grand little Miss Fix-it!”’ 
jeered Josh. “Pretty state you'd have— 
with the whole world tagging round after 
its mother." 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Olive May Wilson, alias Mr. Santa Claus 


The seventeen-year-old Philadelphia girl who made 5,000 children happy last 
Christmas time and is pushing a big scheme for making many times that number 


glad this year. 


She doesn’t look like Santa Claus—but appearances are deceitful 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


L A Philadelphia Santa Claus 


П. 
П. 
IV. 


nowise resembles the rotund, be- 

whiskered old gentleman so familiar 

in pictures or at the street corners 
during Christmas week, when human 
imitations collect funds for various chari- 
table institutions. On the contrary, she is 
Miss Olive May Wilson, a mere slip of a 
` seventeen-year-old girl, a casual glance at 
whom gives no idea of the stir she has 
created in the country during the last 


Dum Santa Claus in 


Great Apostle of Facts 
Dean of Labor Editors 


A Famous Kentucky Cook 
V. A Four-Dollar-a-Day Man 


year. Aside from an unusually charming 
and interesting face she gives little appear- 
ance of being different from the ordinary 
girl of her age. She looks as if she might 
be a good tennis-player, which she is; as 
if she might swim well, which she can; as 
if she might be a shining light in her high 
school class, which she is not, because 
frequent changes in residence and early 
and prolonged illnesses have caused her 
to get the larger part of her education at 


home. She is an unusually gifted mu- 
sician for one of her years. It is only when 
she begins to talk on her favorite subject 
of giving Christmas gifts to poor children 
that she is roused to unwonted energy. 
Then her big brown eyes snap and she be- 
comes a perfect dynamo of energy. Rest- 
less, resistless, and persevering, she gives 
one the notion that if she were a militant 
suffragette (she is not),she would make Syl- 
via Pankhurst look like a modest Quaker. 
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The country knows of her from the fact, 
that she managed, in defiance of law 
and precedent, to get the local post- 
office authorities to deliver her all the 
letters addressed to Santa Claus which 
came through the mails, which have 
heretofore gone direct to the Dead Letter 
Office and thence to the junk-men; and 
from the further fact that she has tried 
to get from Congress the franking privi- 
lege on all packages sent in response to 
these letters. In the latter respect she has 
not been successful as yet, but she has by 
no means given up hope. Last December 
she went to Washington on the matter. 
Knowing no one, she called on Speaker 
Clark, Secretary Bryan, Admiral Dewey, 
Oscar Underwood, who surren- 
dered at once, and then she hap- 

ened to run across the Vice- 

resident, who was immediately 
interested and secured her an 
interview with the President, 
who is the hardest man to see 
who ever sat in the White House. 

Unfortunately the law does 
not permit the President to give 
the franking privilege, or Miss 
Wilson would have come home 
with it. No one can resist her 
appeals. Finding that she could 
not possibly get her bill through 
in time, Miss Wilson wasted no 
hours in vain effort, but started 
in on the Christmas work. From 
city missionaries she secured 
additional names until there 
were five thousand on her list. 
She sent out a circular letter to 
thousands of prominent men and 
women all over the country, 
not asking for money, but ap- 
proval. She got both. Ninety 
per cent of the letters were 
answered, mostly with checks, 
and there proved to be exactly 
three unregenerated Ebenezer 
Scrooges in the whole number. 
With the funds she bought five 
thousand odd presents, and with 
the assistance of her family put 
them up in parcels, directed, and 
stamped them. Then she went 
to Postmaster Thornton of Phila- 
delphia’ to insure prompt de- 
livery. 

Miss Wilson lives in Jenkin- 
town, a fashionable suburb just 
over the city line, but it is in 
the jurisdiction of the Philadel- 
phia postmaster. Mr. Thornton 
was aghast at the request, for 
at that time every Бот 
the general post-office and rented 
buildings were crowded to the 
roof with the sudden rush of 
packages during the first holiday 
season of the parcel post. But 
he rose to the occasion (probably 
she made him), sent out for the 
parcels in special motors, and 
all were delivered on Christmas 
morning. Not all of the gifts 
were to Philadelphians, as re- 
quests came from many cities 
owing to the notoriety given the 
matter through the newspapers, 
and every one was answered. 
Then, when on Christmas morn- 
ing about sixty presents were 
left over, Miss Wilson and her 
brother went in an automobile 


through the slums of the city and saw 


that every neglected child was remem- 
bered until the last toy was gone. 

Just now Miss Wilson is preparing to 
descend on Congress at the December 
session to get the franking privilege. She 
has delayed during debates over banking, 
tariff, and trusts, and such trifles, until 
what young reporters call the “right 
psychological moment,” just before the 
holidays, when the Christmas spirit is in 
the air. Now, speaking after the manner 
of men, Miss Watton has no chance of 
getting her bill through Congress. It is 
unprecedented, it is against public policy, 
as 1t leaves open the way to frauds—and 
much more to the same purpose But 


Samuel S. Dale 


Who has some facts about Germany 
that should interest the whole United 
States just now. Germany, in what 
she requires of her inventors, is far 


ahead of us. Asa result we are los- 
ing a commercial advantage that we 
might otherwise have quickly gained 


with reference to Miss Wilson one must 
not speak after the manner of men. She 
is going down to get that bill through, and 
if she can only manage to talk to a 
majority of the members for a minute 
each, her bill is assured. 

There is nothing of the militant re- 
former about her. © She is just a jolly girl; 
she plays auction, is an expert at the 
tango, and loves horseback riding, but 
these are all subsidiary to her earnest 
purpose in life. Her plans for the comin 
season are elaborate and have been Worbel 
out with great care. Of course everyone 
is going to help. Boy Scouts will wrap 
her packages for her. Taxicab companies 
are going to help deliver them, and Uncle 
Sam is going to help out to the 
extent of his ability, even if he 
should happen to exact postage. 
Even the war will not be allowed 
to interfere with getting toys or 
to upset any of her plans. 

So far as she knows, Miss 
Wilson is not related to the 
President, but she comes from 
the same Ulster Scot stock and 
has just as much determination 
as the man in the White House. 

JOSEPH M. ROGERS 


A Wonderful Truth Seeker 


F THERE is one man in 

the United States who more 

than another believes in the 

invincibility of facts it is 
Samuel S. Dale, of Brookline, 
Massachusetts. Throughout an 
industrious life—Mr. Dale began 
as a worker in a woolen factory 
and has been in turn weaver, 
superintendent, and now textile 
editor—his passion and joy has 
been getting at the bottom of the 
successive problems he has met 
in his trade. It has never been 
enough for him to solve them. 
Putting his solutions into clear, 
clean language that anybody 
could understand has seemed 
equally important. That done, 
you could, in his judgment, turn 
loose your facts, and they would 
surely in the end do the work. 
You could no more persuade 
Mr. Dale that the truth is not 
the surest thing in the world 
than you could persuade him the 
earth is flat. 

Although he and his facts 
have been busy off and on in 
high legislative places for a good 
many years, his first general 
public recognition came in 1909. 
In the spring of that year Sena- 
tor Dolliver of Iowa made in the 
United States Senate two bril- 
liant and revolutionary speeches. 
They were the speeches which 
finally captured and razed to the 
ground what Senator Aldrich 
miscalled the “very citadel of 
protection"—Schedule, K, the 
wool schedule. Senator Dolli- 
ver had been supporting that 
schedule for twenty years and 
more without understanding it. 
What he did understand was its 
political importance to Stand- 
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Blind and paralyzed, Douglas Wilson edits a great labor journal. 
of American labor editors. 


Pat Republicanism. When he was unable 
any longer to follow his party he decided 
to master the intricacies and iniquities of 
the schedule which was its cornerstone. 
The man knew how to study and to 
judge of evidence, and he soon realized 
that the only non-partisan and authori- 
tative facts on the wool duties being pub- 
lished were those on the editorial page of 
the “Textile World Record." Accord- 
ingly he looked up the author, Samuel S. 
Dale. What happened at the interview 
Senator Dolliver later told Congress: 


I sat down with him as a learner to sec if it 
were possible for a man of moderate abilities 
to comprehend, even, what was talked about 
when wool tariff was up in the Congress of the 
United States. The more I talked with him, 
the more distinctly I saw that he dealt with 
exact facts and with perfectly accurate sta- 
tistics, and the more that was impressed upon 
my mind the more anxious I became that his 
opinions should have the influence that the 
nonpartisan opinions of experts ought to have 
upon such a controversy as we have here. 

So I asked him to let me talk with him as 
man to man; I, ignorant, trying to get some 
instruction from the wise and from the learned. 
I had hardly knowledge enough of the subjects, 
of the matters at stake, to frame my questions, 
and those who read will see how ignorant the 
questioner was and how accurate in his knowl- 
edge was the man who was kind enough to 
answer the questions. I put that dialogue 
into the “Record,” and here we are debating 
this question. 


It was that dialogue and Senator Dolli- 

ЕД . . . 
ver's masterful presentation of it which 
in the end broke down the old wool tariff 
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and the combination which supported it. 
Of course, such authoritative information 
as that of Mr. Dale is no quick growth. 
His preparation for what he did in 1909 
dates back to 1887, when he was the 
superintendent of the Hecla Mill at Ux- 
bridge, Massachusetts. A lively discus- 
sion was then going on in the country 
over the revision of Schedule K. The 
discussion hinged largely on the amount 
of wool it took to make a pound of wool 
cloth. Nobody knew the facts. Mr. 
Dale thought he would find them out, and 
for four years he carried on a careful in- 
vestigation on the amount of raw ma- 
terials which were put into all of the cloth 
turned out by his mill. In carrying on 
this work he weighed all the wool himself. 
He kept the most careful records and had 
them verified by his associates in the 
factory. It was not until twenty-two 
years afterward (1909) that his investi- 
gation was made public. 

The year before, interest in the textile 
tariff question had been stimulated by a 
letter received from a party leader, a 
prominent candidate for the nomination 
for President, who was proclaiming from 
one end of the country to the other how 
the tariff should be revised and would be, 
if he was elected President and his party 
placed in power. Mr. Dale had written 
this man in regard to the tariff question, 
and in his reply the candidate stated that 
the details of the tariff schedules were all 
terra incognita to him. Astonished and 
aroused, Mr. Dale began to give to Wash- 
ington the facts about the wool schedule, 
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based upon his own investigations of so 
many years before. It was these articles 
that attracted Senator Dolliver’s atten- 
tion and led to the episode which I have 
related above. 

Although it was the wool schedule which 
introduced Mr. Dale to the general public 
it was not the first time that he had 
served the public well іп Congress. It is 
nearly fifteen years ago that an agitation 
began in the country to make the metric 
system of weights and measures com- 
pulsory. At that time Mr. Dale believed 
what he had been taught in school—that 
the metric system was the only perfect 
system of measurement and that it was 
rapidly becoming the world’s single stand- 
ard. It was quite like him, however, to 
look into the facts of the case. He studied 
the weights and measures of the textile 
industry, particularly in Europe. For 
some seven years he worked enthusias- 
tically, digging through masses of tech- 
nical data of all kinds. The result of all 
this hard work brought him to the con- 
clusion that the metric system is really 
inferior to the established Кн system, 
and while it might be forced on the 
country the old system could not be forced 
out; that in no country where it had been 
adopted had it become universal. He 
joined forces with other earnest workers 
in defense of established standards, and 
together they succeeded in convincing the 
Congressional Committee that the Metric 
Bill it had endorsed in 1899 should be 
rejected in 1906. In this work Mr. Dale 
directed his attention mainly to textiles. 
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Gus Jaubert 


For fifty years he has presided over Kentucky barbecues and burgoo 
feasts. His record is having fed two hundred thousand people in one 
day. For that Gargantuan feast he provided 30,000 gallons of lus- 
cious burgoo and roasted 13 whole beeves, 265 sheep, and 240 pigs 


A barbecue at Lexington, Kentucky, in charge of Gus Jaubert 


His testimony before the Committee is one 
of the liveliest and most sweeping bits of 
evidence ever coming to my attention. 
He handled with quick wit and good- 
humor the extraordinary bulk of informa- 
tion he possessed. ot only’ was the 
Metric Bill defeated at Washington, but 
the attention which the textile and en- 
gineering trade gave to the presentation 
aroused such interest that the next year 
a similar bill was rejected by the House of 
Commons. 

As long as there is a remnant of public 
interest in one of his pets he is on the 
firing line. After the Bayne-Aldrich bill 
was passed in 1909 with the textile 
schedules intact, the facts about the 
tariff which with Mr. Dale’s help Senator 
Dolliver had proclaimed to the country 
brought about speedy and most important 
results. They shaped public opinion and 
became common property. They appeared 


' in private conversation on every hand, in 


public discussion, in the press and even in 
the very questions that pestered President 
Taft on his speech-making tour in the fall 
of 1909 until finally he threw up his hands 
and said in effect: “Well if you will let me 
alone I'll tell you why I signed the bill. 
I knew the wool schedule was all wrong, 
but the combine back of it was so strong 
I did not dare, for political reasons, to 
turn it down." 

When the short-lived Tariff Board 
called for by the Payne Bill was formed, 
Mr. Dale was asked to assist in the re- 
vision of the wool schedule. After a 
year's service he resigned, because he was 
satisfied their work was not going to bring 
out the facts, and he had no faith in a 
revision founded on anything else. But 
he had his own clever way of keeping the 
facts moving. He did not give them 
or himself a day's rest until finally the 
Underwood Bill, with a fair if not perfect 
embodiment of his ideas, was passed. 

At the present moment he is "at it 
again:” fighting a battle—this time for 
American dye-stuffs. It is no more a new 
subject with him than wool was in 1909, 
or the metric system in 1906. At least 
eight years ago Mr. Dale set forth the 
real reason why to-day trade after trade 
is paralyzed or crippled for lack of dyes 
and our manufacturers tell us we shall 
have to wear white or gray stockings and 
cloth until the war is over and Germany 
ready to make us colors again. It was 
not due to our lack of the superior tech- 
nical schools Germany provides. It was 
our patent laws. 

In Germany an inventor is obliged to 
develop his patent within three years 
time or else to suffer annulment. In the 
United States we have no such “working 
clause," as it is called. Inventions lie 
dead for years in the morgues of great 
corporations—kept there solely lest they 
disturb the profits arising. from already 
installed machines and processes. Dead 
ideas are stacked up all over this land— 
ideas which in Germany would be forced 
to be at work. It is one of the greatest 
reasons for Germany's material progress. 
She compels men to use the children of 
their brains or give them up. We en- 
trench an old idea in smug comfort and 
tie up progress in dusty shelves. 

The breaking out of the war, by de- 
priving the United States of its main 
source of dye-stuff supply has brought 
home to us all the facts about dye-stuffs 


and patents that Mr. Dale had pointed 
out eight years ago to the textile trade. 
This is service genuine and substantial. 
To Mr. Dale it is also fun. The rout 
which truth is sure to make is the joy 
of life to him. Nor is this joy spoiled 
because the rout is sometimes slow in 
coming. He is philosopher enough not 
to hurry nor to worry when he has facts 
in hand. ‘‘They’ll have to come to 
them,” he says with confidence. So he 
goes ahead calmly collecting and watching 
for his moment. 
Would that we had more of his kind. 
IDA M. TARBELL 


The Dean of Labor Editors 


E WHO wrote me on May first 

last: “We are all well and en- 

joying the spring-time flowers 

and the sweetness of the spring- 
time air; our tulips, hyacinths, and daffo- 
dils are more beautiful and fragrant than 
ever, and their coming brings joy to us 
all," sits blind and paralyzed in a little 
brick house in the suburbs of Washington. 
He is the dean of American labor edi- 
tors, and his journal, the “ Machinists’, is 
one of the most instructive, worth-while 
papers of our time. It is intended chiefly, 
of course, for working machinists, and for 
them it publishes popular reading courses 
in mechanics, transportation, history, 
science, and sociology. The scholarly 
editorials deal with political and indus- 
trial matters of interest to labor in all 
parts of the world. Sprinkled through the 
journal are precious bits of wisdom, senti- 
ment, and humor. Wilson neither talks 
nor writes without interspersing through- 
out his delicious humor, the verses of 
Burns, or the lines of Shakespeare; and, 
if editorials could sing, Gilbert and Sulli- 
van would do him service. 

“T was born of poor and, I am afraid,” 
he says, “honest parents, for they never 
possessed very much of this world's goods, 
ın a little cottage near Inverness, Scotland, 
on the 28th day of January, 1858.” He 
went to work in his tenth year, first as a 
grocery boy, then as assistant scullion in 
the kitchen of a big hotel. Later he began 
his apprenticeship in a machine shop, and 
became at nineteen a journeyman ma- 
chinist. He then went to sea as an 
engineer, and for over nine years sailed 
the seas, visiting the ports east and west 
of Europe. On his occasional returns to 
England, he rummaged in the book shops 
and frequented the radical clubs of Lon- 
don, where he had direct from William 
Morris, Bernard Shaw, John Burns, and 
other Socialists of the early eighties their 
indictments of present society and their 


pictures of the new time. In the fall of. 


1886 he came to this country, and, after 
drifting about a while, settled in Birming- 
ham, Álabama, where he worked at his 
trade and joined the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. In 1891 he was 
elected a member of the first General 
Executive Board, and in 1895 he became 
the editor of the “ Machinists’ Journal,” 
which position he has held ever since. 

* What education I have,” he says, “I 
picked up myself, for after the night 
schooling I had during my apprenticeship 
there was little or no opportunity of 
going to school. Having an excellent 


Interesting People 
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Julius Woods Christie and daughter 


Mr. Christie doesn’t consider himself a prodigy, but in five years 
he has bought a twelve-acre lot, built a fine house on it with his 
own hands, bought an automobile, piano, and houseful of fur- 
niture, and he has a wife and baby girl—all on four dollars a day 


The house which Mr. Christie built with his own hands 
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memory and the ability to make a pris- 
oner for -life-of every fact and bit of in- 
formation that comes my way, I have 
been enabled to plod along after a fashion, 
although heavily handicapped through 
lack of education. I injured my back 
while working in a pit beneath a loco- 
motive of the Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad. I did it while twisting an 
eccentric blade in order to get its fork 
to fit correctly upon the link where it 
had to be connected. Getting under it, 
I tried to lift it on my shoulders, and, 
after a stupendous effort, I felt something 
in my back give way. I paid little atten- 
tion to it at the moment, and it was not 
until years afterward that I found out 
that a slight injury to my spine was the 
cause of all my trouble. I have already 
been shut in for ten years because of 
it, and I am likely to remain so until 
the end.” 

I shall never forget the first time I saw 
Wilson. A machinist working for the 
Government got hold of me one day and 
carried me off to visit “the blind yet 
far-seeing, the paralyzed yet all-fecling 
Douglas Wilson.” It was a Sunday, and 
I found gathered at his house many of his 
labor friends, who came to him as to a 
sanctuary, for inspiration. I had always 
wondered how anyone with his physical 
disabilities should be able to do the 
quality and the quantity of work which 
he turns out, and this seemed more won- 
derful than ever when I saw his great 
phvsical form huddled in his chair. I 
then felt the soul and the mind of the 
man. But how is it possible, I thought, 
for him to keep in daily and intimate 
touch with all that is happening in the 
world? This had to be answered, and it 
was answered in the person of his wife. 
She sees for him, types and read the 
proofs of his articles, sees the journal 
through the press, and does all for him 
that eyes or hands can do. Besides, she 
is his nurse, and attends to all his phys- 
ical wants. Above all, it is she who 
cheers him, comforts him, and enriches 
his soul with faith. When the history 
of the labor, movement in America is 
written, no one will be credited with 
having pulled a stronger oar than Douglas 
Wilson. And it will not be forgotten that 
it was his wife, Mary, who put that oar 
each day into his hand and helped him, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually, to 
pull it. ROBERT HUNTER 


A Kentucky Burgoo-Master 


* Indeed, a rich and savory stew "tis; 
Aud true philosophers, methinks, 
Who love all sorts of natural beauties, 


Should love good victuals and good drinks.” 


O SANG Thackeray, extolling the 

virtues of bouillabaisse. But D hack- 

eray had never eaten any of Gus 

Jaubert’s Kentucky “ burgoo" when 
he wrote “The Ballad of Bouillabaisse.” 
Alas, poor Thackeray! 

If all the burgoo made by Gus Jaubert 
of Lexington, Kentucky, were poured into 
an excavation it has been estimated that 
it would form a burgoo-lake, sixtv by two 
hundred feet in dimensions, and six feet 
in depth. Jaubert is the most famous 
maker of burgoo in the world, and his 


delectable beverage shares honors with 
that more potent Kentucky drink that is 
too well known to mention. 

Webster's International Dictionary de- 
fines "burgoo" as “a kind of oatmeal 


pudding, or thick gruel, used by seamen,” - 


and the Standard Dictionary quotes the 
New York “Tribune” as saying that 
“four Kentucky experts were brought 
over to prepare a sort of broth called 
'burgoo, which is prepared from meat 
and vegetables and strongly seasoned 
with pepper and Kentucky whisky." 

But then they don't know any more 
about making burgoo in New York than 
they do about making mint-juleps. Here 
is the genuine burgoo recipe as given to 
the writer by Gus Jaubert himself: 

" Nobody but a crazy man ever puts 
whisky in burgoo. The kind of burgoo 
I make—the kind that has been drunk 
all over Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio, 
is made of vegetables and meat alone. 
If you want to make, say, a gallon of 
burgoo, take a gallon of water and put 
in a whole chicken and a beef shank, cut 
up into small pieces. Keep this cooking 
until the meat is well done. Then put 
in four ears of green corn, cut off the cob; 
half a dozen tomatoes, a dozen potatoes, 
and three onions, all cut up very fine. 
This mixture must be stirred continuously 
to prevent scorching, and water must be 
added from time to time, as is necessary. 
It takes from two to three hours to cook 
burgoo properly, and when you take it off 
the stove it should be light Bron in color 
and very thick.” 

Gus Jaubert is now seventy-six years 
of age, and he has been makıng burgoo 
continuously for nearly fifty years. In 
Kentucky he is known as “the king of 
the burgoo makers,” and his broth is 
constantly in demand at all sorts of out- 
door entertainments. He has been a 
familiar figure at reunions, political rallies 
and race track meets in the South ever 
since the close of the Civil War, and 
estimates that he has participated in 
nearly three hundred barbecues during his 
lifetime. He wears a gray mustache and 
imperial, and looks more like a Kentucky 
“Colonel” than a maker of burgoo. 

Jaubert was born in New York in 1838. 
When he was eight years old, his father 
moved to Louisville, Kentucky, and Gus 
has been a resident of that state ever 
since. At the outbreak of the Civil War, 
he enlisted in the First Kentucky Infantry 
(Confederate), and when that regiment 
was disbanded after thirteen months’ 
service he joined the command of John 
Morgan, the famous Confederate raider. 
When Morgan. made his. historic dash 
through Ohio, Jaubert was captured, and 
he spent some time as a prisoner at Camp 
Douglas, Linois. 

“What they called burgoo after the 
war,” says Jaubert, “was as thin as dish- 
water, and [ reckon there warn't any more 
nourishment to it than dishwater, either. 
Why, some of those early restaurant 
fellows would take a rooster that had 
reached. the old-age limit and boil. him 
in burgoo, spurs and all! I kept on trying 
to improve in making burgoo and finally 
hit on the recipe that I just gave you, 
and have stuck to that ever since." 

Gus Jaubert ts also famous for his 
barbecued) meats. He says that the 
greatest. barbecue he ever took part in 
was at Louisville, Kentucky, during the 


Grand Army Meet in September, 1895. 
That was a real Gargantuan feast. Dur- 
ing the masts Таша fed over two hun- 
dred thousand persons, and more than 
thirty thousand gallons of burgoo were 
drunk by the veterans, who, like hungry 
Olivers, cried for more. 

Jaubert had complete charge of the 
barbecue arrangements, and he had to 
supervise the cooking of thirteen whole 
beeves, two hundred and sixty-hve sheep, 
and two hundred and forty shoats. He 
took one hundred and ten negroes with 
him from Lexington to help out, and, all 
told, he had five hundred negroes working 
under him. Forty negro carvers were 
kept constantly busy cutting up the meat. 

Nhile the meat was cooking at this 
monster barbecue, there were thirty 
thousand gallons of burgoo simmering in 
huge kettles, each kettle having a capa- 
city of three thousand five hundred gal- 
lons. Jaubert had to keep a supervising 
eye on the "whole shebang," as he ex- 
pressed it, and he says that Roosevelt, 
during his most strenuous twenty-four 
hours, never did as much hustling as he 
did while acting as supervising cook over 
five hundred negroes. 

“I may be seventy-six years old,” says 
ee proudly, “Ьис I can still make the 

est burgoo in America. And when I get 
too old to make burgoo, I reckon I'll be 
about ready to cash in my last poker 
chip." EDWIN CARTY RANCK 


A Four-Dollar-a-Day Man 


HEN Julius Woods Christie of 

Nichols, Connecticut, wastwenty- 

three years old he asked a girl 

to marry him. He had a little 
money, somewhere around two hundred 
and fifty dollars, which he had saved 
since he left high school. With the two 
hundred and hfty dollars he decided to 
buy a lot, and build a house himself. 

The lot he wanted he secured by paying 
one hundred dollars down. It was out in 
the country, six miles from Bridgeport, 
where he worked, and there were twelve 
acres of land with it. Two thousand 
dollars was the price, and the young man 
signed an agreement to pay twenty dol- 
lars a month until the debt was wiped out. 

He was then earning about four dollars 
a day at a tool-maker's bench, and he 
hgured he could buy his lumber a little 
at a time as he earned it. 

This was five years ago, and he was 
working ten hours each day. It was 
early spring when he dug his cellar, 
spading away after supper and before 
breakfast. he stones for the foundation 
he picked up on the place, "his girl" 
helping him. Then came the great sup- 
porting beams, that he dragged on poles 
and placed upon his stone-walled en- 
closure. By this time the neighbors 
visited him frequently, freely criticizing 
and prophesying failure. Nobody be- 
lieved that this ambitious youngster 
could build a respectable house himself, 
unaided. He might perhaps get up some 
kind of a shack, but a “ hip-roofed" house, 
built on the plan he had drawn, was 
ridiculous. His rafters tipped the scales 
at two hundred pounds, and Christie 
himself only weighed one hundred. and 
hfty. 


In the Interpreter’s House 
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“It sort of sicked me on—those old 
grouches saying I couldn' t do it!" Mr. 
Christie reminisces. "And I made up my 
mind not a living soul would lift a timber 
on that house. And nobody did, either. 
1 rolled some of them on a barrel, and 
some of them I dragged, Indian fash- 
ion," 

Every morning and every night all 
summer long he worked, covering the six 
miles to and from the city on a trusty 
bicycle. The frame went up, and by fall 
was boarded and protected by tarred 
paper. During the winter he worked in- 
side by lantern light; but every day he was 
there, hammering and sawing and boring, 
no matter what kind of weather it 
was. 

He managed to buy lumber as he 
needed it, asking no credit. Along in the 
winter—times were dull—he was "laid 
off” at the factory, and was placed in the 
trving position of having plenty of time 
to work on his house but no lumber to 
work with. The enforced idleness did not 


last long, and with his first payment he 
bought more timber and tackled his build- 
ing again. 

The second spring came. By June two 
rooms were finished, and Christie married 
the girl, Ethel Booth. Living in a simple, 
care-free fashion, he kept on building 
around his bride after his day's work was 
done and before it began. When it came 
to plastering he had to practice on several 
ceilings before he could make the mixture 
stick. But he finally learned how, and he 
also became a pretty fair plumber. He 
dug wells, laid drains, and put a big stove 
in the cellar with sheet metal around it so 
that the heat was sent upward. As soon 
as he could afford it he bought and in- 
stalled bathroom fixtures. Baby Beatrice 
had arrived by this time, and that hin: 
dered the building some. 

In another year or so there was a 
piazza across the front of the house; later 
on he built one at the rear, and tiled one 
of his wells up to the floor, handy to the 
kitchen, so that with a pulley and a dumb 


waiter he could use it for a refrigerator. 
The next year he connected the two and 
had a beautiful broad piazza around 
three sides of his house. 

His twelve acres, not yet quite paid for, 
promise profit. He sells hay from them 
and rents a little pasture; in winter they 
furnish a small ice crop from a pond on 
the place. There is plenty of room for 
chickens—and coops were easy to make 
after the practice he had had on the house. 
This year he has a garden, for the house 
is about done, and he can attend to it. 
He put up a barn, too, where he keeps a 
two-seated car that takes him back and 
forth to work, and carries along a few 
fellow workmen who live in Nichols, to 
help out with the gasoline. 

hristie has been working on his house 

five years. He has never borrowed money 

or asked credit. What he has—his house, 

his automobile, his piano and the rest of 

his attractive furniture—he has paid for 

some way out of a four dollar a day wage. 
REINETTE LOVEWELL 


In The Interpreter's House 


WHY not keep a standing army—not to fight men, 


but to fight flies, rats, and other real enemies? 


E WERE talking of the me- 

chanical perfection of the Ger- 

man army as shown in its 

tremendous drive toward Paris. 
"What a wonderful thing the fighting 
spirit is," said the Philosopher. “Неге is 
the fruit of the conscription system. ‘The 
Germans do other things pretty well on 
the side, but their main business is war. 
They have been taught to think war, 
talk war, dream war. The martial spirit 
is put ahead of everything. I wish we 
had more of it here." 

We were surprised at this and said so, 
because the Philosopher has always been 
one of our leading peace advocates. 

"Why can't you be logical?" he cried 
impatiently, —“ I don't believe in killing 
people, certainly not, but does it follow 

that I don't be- 


WE OUGHT TO lieve in the martial 


CULTIVATE THE spirit? On the 
WAR SPIRIT contrary, I think 
the fighting. in- 


stinct is one of the noblest we have, I 
should say the noblest. We haven't half 
enough of it. It should be cultivated in- 
tensively, as it is in Germany by conscrip- 
ton. It should be bred into every boy 
and girl from the day they are born." 

“I don't just see how that would fall 
in with the peace program of disarma- 
ment and arbitration and all that," the 
Poet remarked. “It seems to me that 
the more you train people to fight the 
more you make them want to fight." 


O DOUBT,” replied the Philoso- 
pher, “so they should. Everybody 
ought to want to fight. I never found any 


fault with. the fighting instinct; but the 
way that it has been interpreted and ex- 

ressed has usually made an awful mess. 
That’ s what has ailed Germany for fifty 
years." 

"Ever since Frederick the Great," 
corrected the Reporter. 

“Well, yes," said the Philosopher; “he 
gave it a bad start. But I was thinking 
chiefly of old Bismarck. His humbug of 
Kruppism and corporalism was what put 
the expression of Germany's fighting 
spirit hopelessly out of date. Ever since 
1870, Germany’s governing classes have 
been generations behind the times. 

“Theres William, for instance. I'm 
sure he has been acting sincerely. I 
believe he has done his best to make 
Germany a great nation. But he simply 
isn't onto his job. His notion of what 
makes nations great is the same as Bis- 
marck's; he doesn't realize how far the 
rest of the world has moved past it. And 
so, now, ÎI believe he is unfeignedly 
amazed and hurt to find that he can't 
make any new friends on that basis, or 
even keep his old ones. 

"No one begrudged him his oppor- 
tunity. He had the direction. of the 
magnificent martial spirit bred by Fred- 

erick’s campaigns 

THE KAISER'S and the Franco- 

IDEA OF HIS JOB Prussian War. If 

ABACK-NUMBER he had had any 

but the old back- 
number idea of what to do with it, he 
might have given it an immensely profit- 
able turn against Germany's natural 
enemies. Instead of doing that, he has 
really thrown it away against others who 


Li 


are not natural enemies at all, but quite 
the opposite." 

"French, English or Russians?" in- 
quired the Cynic. 


"ANY of them," replied the Philoso- 
pher, “all of them. There is nothing 
about a Frenchman that makes him the 
natural enemy of a German. When we 
meet a Canadian we don't think of him 
as a natural enemy. We swap cigars, 
talk about the crops and probably sell 
each other something before we get 
through. Hence, we have three thou- 
sand two hundred miles of frontier with- 
out a fort or a soldier anywhere near 
it. Each nation maintains a standing army 
about the size of a comic opera company, 
and not half as useful. Left to the people, 
it would be so with Russians and Germans, 
or French and Germans." 
“ But who are Germany's natural ene- 
mies, then?" asked the Poet, distrustfully. 
“The same as ours," said the Philoso- 
pher. "But let me finish. There are 
two mistakes that a country can make in 
managing the fighting spirit. William's 
mistake was in directing it against the 
wrong object. That breeds a nation of 
criminals and fools. Our mistake is in 
letting it weaken and wither for lack of 
cultivation. That breeds a race of molly- 
coddles. Because we rightly condemn 
the way the fighting spirit is usually em- 
ployed, we are in danger of condemning 
and neglecting the hghting spirit itself; and 
one mistake is almost as bad as the other." 
“But surely you wouldn't advocate a 
conscription in a peace-loving country 
like ours!" cried the Poet, horrified. 
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“You bet I would!” cheerfully replied 
the Philosopher, “I'd not only advocate 
it, but if I were able I’d put it through 

with a calmness 

TWO YEARS’ MILI- that would sur- 

TARY SERVICE prise you. I would 

FOR EVERY BOY have compulsory 

AND GIRL military service; a 

two-year term for 
every boy and girl between seventeen and 
twenty-one. We would carry a larger 
standing army than Germany's, with a 
similar system of reserves, leaving every 
able-bodied person liable for emergency 
duty up to the age of forty-eight." 

* But why on earth would you saddle 
such a budget as that on us?" demanded 
the Reporter; “what is the use of it? 
Our army and navy are a sheer waste of 
money now." 

“Of course they are," the Philosopher 
replied. “But my proposition wouldn't 
cost anything. In fact, we'd get revenue 
out of it and pay every soldier his little 
sixteen cents a day, at that. Let me give 
you my whole idea, and see what you 
think of it: 


“I REPEAT, I would have two years’ 
compulsory service out of every child 
in the country. It would be devoted to 
agriculture, in the broadest sense of the 
word. The agricultural establishment 
of the United 

FIGHT THE ENEMY States would be 

OF ALL THE organized on as 

NATIONS great a scale and 

with the same rigor 
as the military establishments of Ger- 
many and Russia. The different branches 
of the service—farming, animal hus- 
bandry, forestry, etc.—would correspond 
to the military branches of cavalry, in- 
fantry, artillery, etc. The board of 
strategy would be composed of the great- 
est scientific. experts іп the world— 
chemists, bacteriologists, meteorologists, 
geographers; and its department heads 
would constitute the General Staff. All 
this would be under the War Department; 
in fact this would be all the War De- 
partment we would have. The present 
portfolios of Agriculture and the Interior 
would be merged in it, and the present 
War portfolio abolished. When this was 
done, the War Department of the United 
States would have a character and dig- 
nity that would make it the wonder of 
the world." | 

“How about the Navy Department?” 
asked the Cynic. “Would you have any 
navy?" 

“Yes, indeed," the Philosopher said, 
“Td have a navy that would make Great 
Britain's look like a flock of privateers. 
I would extend President Wilson's idea 
of government-owned merchant vessels, 
until its father wouldn't know it.” 

“But where does the martial spirit 
come in?" still persisted the Cynic,— 
*there's nothing very animating about 
farming." 

“That’s because the nation has never 
made us look at it the right way,” replied 
the Philosopher, “it has never been or- 
ganized on a national scale. Neither is 
there anything animating about wallow- 
ing in a trench or lugging a haversack and 
a heavy gun all day, except as it is part 
of anorganized national enterprise. Other- 
wise we wouldn't do it on a bet. Well, 


then, organize your national enterprise . 


against Nature instead of Belgians or 
Canadians. It wouldn't be any time 
before we would see that she is the only 
natural enemy of mankind here or else- 
where; for that is the truth. 

"Nature is our implacable enemy: 
Russians aren't; Germans aren't. They 
naturally wish us well, except as they are 


harried and be- 
NATURE HAS NO deviled by some 
MERCY AND NO handful of medals 


CONSCIENCE and gold lace into 
believing some- 
thing about us that isn't so. But Nature 
has no mercy and no conscience, and 
never gives up until you take her by the 
throat and choke it out of her. As soon 
as we organized our War Department on 
the right basis we would begin really to 
appreciate the fighting spirit. It's all a 
matter of a very little training, which the 
conscription would give almost at once. 
In five years we would all be telling each 
other what asses we were to have fooled 
away so much time and money and 
valuable genius over the old idea." 

“But all the flags and uniforms, the 
marching and the music!" objected the 
Reporter. "Men are children carried 
away by display, by pomp and circum- 
stance. That is what stirs the spirit and 
makes war possible. You can’t rouse 
them by mere logic." 

"We would keep all those things," 
replied the Philosopher. “Don’t I tell 
you that we would be organized precisely 
as the German army is, only organized 
to fight Nature instead of men? ‘There 
would be all the panoply and accouter- 
ments, all the marching and drilling, and 
all the pomp and circumstance that you 
talk about. And moreover, our soldiers 
wouldn't enlist with the remote prospect 
of a war somewhere in the very far dis- 
tant future. They would be busy every 
minute, and catch the spirit of service in 
no time. 

“ Forinstance: Word comesin to Wash- 
ington over the telegraph that the grass- 
hoppers are devastating Kansas. In- 
stantly the whole 
Army of the Mis- 
sissipp! 15 mobil- 
ized, —the railway 
traffic all sus- 
pended for the 
military schedule 
worked out in advance by the Govern- 
ment and kept immanent over all the 
railways,—six hundred special trains 
rushing in the troops to strategic points 
in Kansas, flags flying and horns tooting; 
the battles; the strategy; careful calcula- 
tions on the least damage instead of the 
greatest; tremendous flank movements 
and sorties—all to save property instead 
of destroy it, —night operations under arcs 
and searchlights; the final victory; analy- 
sis of the campaign by military experts; 
books written to prove that General Silas 
Perkins could have saved one more 

uarter-section of grain at the Battle of 

tchakoochee by extending his lines half 
a mile to the north, others proving he 
could not justify the risk to his main 
positions—and so on. Why, if we should 
give one example of a real war, as we 
might in the Miami flood or against the 
elm beetle or the browntail or the army 
worm, we would change the temper of 
the entire world! "Think of the whole 
Army of the Northeast drawn up on the 


REAL WAR IT 
WOULD BE, WITH 
NO LET-UP, AND 
CHANCES FOR 
EVERYONE 


Hackensack meadows to exterminate the 
aboriginal Jersey mosquito—and doing it! 
Don't you think the civilized world would 
sit up and take notice of an achievement 
like that? 


“JUST imagine the enormous military 
projects to be carried out in every 
section of the country: immense areas of 
dry soil brought under irrigation after an 
arduous campaign by the Army of the 
West; reforesta- 
tion by the entire 
Armyofthe North- 
west; reclamation 
by the Army of 
the Lower Mis- 
sissippi; developing power at military 
stations by all our streams, for distribu- 
tion over all the military areas! When 
you consider all these possibilities you 
see what Germany might have done if 
she had been under a war-lord whose 
working-card was dated ‘A. D.’” 

“You mentioned girls, too, I think,” 
said the Poet. What would you have 
them do?” 

“Trucking, dairying, poultry-keeping, 
and acting as auxiliary corps in light 
harvesting,” replied the Philosopher. 
“Best thing in the world! With the 
healthy instincts implanted by two years’ 
conscription, the debutante slouch would 
disappear and the girls never need a dab 
of paint or a pick-me-up as long as they 
lived. They would—” 

“But look here!” interrupted the Cynic, 
“Tve been thinking about the practical 
side of this thing. Your standing army 
of five million hayseeds would need a tidy 
parcel of land. Where would you get it? 
About all the good land in the country is 
in private hands. How about that?” 

“Confiscate it under military neces- 
sity,” the Philosopher. said. “Private 
rights are worth nothing in war time. 
Private holdings in Belgium or around 
Paris at this moment- aren’t worth the 
paper they were written on.” 

“Condemn it, you mean, 
demnify the owners?” 


WE'D HAVE EU- 
ROPE LOOKING 
LIKE A “B. C." 
PROPOSITION 


and in- 


“NJOT much!” answered the Philoso- 
pher, stoutly. “Tax it. Exempt 
all other forms of property and clap every 
red cent of taxation on land values. 
Then everyone who held unused land 
would either use 
PLENTY OF LAND— it or dump it, and 
IF IT ISN'T ALL we would have all 
TIED UP the land we need. 
Think how our 
Western landholding corporations would 
loosen up. Treat unused land like useless 
dogs—put a prohibitive tax on it. That's 
a measure that beats Stein’s Prussian 
land reforms to a frazzle. Then the drones 
would get a taste of the horrors of war, 
as well as the workers. There would be 
an avalanche of speculative holdings re- 
verting to the Government everywhere, 
and more coming in every year. Then 
your Uncle Samuel could throw out his 
four or five million soldiers and make the 
waste places blossom like the rose. And 
then we would have a country to be 
proud of." 
“Everybody would have a trade to fall 
back on, anyway," mused the Observer. 
"Yes, and the fundamental trade," 
added the Poet. “The farmer is the one 
really independent man, we know, in 
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When Edison says: “I have found what I have been looking 
for since 1877,” will you take the trouble to find out what it 
isP The things that Edison spends 37 years hunting for are 
worth knowing about. The 


NEW EDISON 


DIAMOND DISC 


is an entirely new sound-reproducing instrument that repro- 
duces music just as it sounded when the music was recorded. 
The machine tone has been entirely eliminated. 


You Should Hear this New Edison Invention 


If you do not know of a merchant we shall, at your request, endeavor 
who has the Edison Diamond to give you a Diamond Disc musi- 
Disc on exhibition, please write cale in your home—or club. 
us. If you area real music lover, Do not hesitate to write us. 


A permanent diamond Unbreakable Disc Rec- 
reproducing point—no e ords. New selections 
needles to change. a ۸ Ma every week. 


INCORPORATED 


23 Lakeside Avenue, Orange N. J. 
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Stop wasting oil 


Why some oils waste while others lubricate. 


The economy of Gargoyle Mobiloils. 


OW many miles do you get 
from each gallon of lubri- 
cating oil P 
You should know. 


The function of a lubricating oil 
is to protect friction surfaces. To 
protect, it must wear well. 


Why do some oils **wear out”’ 
so quickly? 


Often their inferior quality will 
not withstand the heat of service. 


Often the oil is too light or too 
heavy in body for the motor's me- 
chanical conditions. Excess oil then 
gets by the piston rings. Reaching 
the combustion chambers, it burns. 


When oil consumes rapidly, 
power-waste also occurs. The fuel 
charge escapes past the piston rings 
on the compression stroke. Gaso- 
line consumption mounts up. 


Make this test. 


Begin now to count the miles of 


“wear” you get from a gallon of 
your present oil. 


When you have used it up, clean 
out and fill the crank case to the 
proper level with the grade of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils specified for your 
motor. 


Again count the miles. 


It is not uncommon for the first- 
time user of Gargoyle Mobiloils to 
worry because fresh oil is needed so 
seldom. 


He frequently finds that a gallon 
of Gargoyle Mobiloil lasts twice as 
long as the oil he has been used to. 


This superior “wear” of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils is clear proof of their 


ability to protect properly the mov- 
ing parts. 


It is far from being an accident. 
It results from correct quality and 
correct body. 


With the correct oil, full com- 
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And full compression is 


pression results. 
the only basis of full power. 


The monthly cost-difference in gasoline 
and oil is often startling. 


There is quite enough to learn about. your car with- 
out experimenting with lubrication. 


You will find at the right a Chart of Automobile 
Recommendations which for a number of years has been 
a standard guide to correct lubrication. Note down the 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils recommended for your car. 
Insist that you get it. If your car is not listed, send 
for our complete Chart of Au tomobile Recommendations. 


You will then have oil that wears long because it 
protects well—oil that suits your motor. 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils, it is safest to purchase 
in original barrels, half-barrels and sealed five and one- 
gallon cans. Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. 


On request we will mail a pamphlet on the Construc- 
tion, Operation and Lubrication of Automobile Engines. 
It describes in detail the common engine troubles and 
gives their causes and remedies. 


The various grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, purified to 
remove free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “А”, 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘B’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Е” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic’’ 
They can be secured from reliable garages, automobile 


supply houses, hardware stores and others who supply 
lubricants. 


For information, kindly address any inquiry to our 
nearest office. The city and state address will be sufficient. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


Domestic New York 
Branches: Indianapolis 


Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 


Boston 
Philadelphia 


CORRECT LUBRICATION 
Explanation: In the schedule, the letter opposite 
the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that 
should be used. For example: “A” means Gargoyle 


Mobiloil "A." "Arc." 


means Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic.” 


For all electric vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil “А.” The 
recommendations cover. both реше and commercial 


vehicles unless otherwise note 


Avery 
"(Model C)... |... 
Buick (2 суІ)....... 


Chalmers... 
Chandler 


Dis um iy Belle ville 
Е.М F.. 


E i fe... 
Eit sun 
Flanders 


G. M. C. Truck 
Havers 
(Model 6-60) 


LH c. (air) 

ү (water)... 
International 
Interstate .. ..... 
Jackson (2 су у 


Mitchell. . 
Moline 
Moline Knight 
Moon (4 cyl) 


Oldsinobile 
Overland... 


Pathfinder. .... 
Peerless .... . 
Pierce Arrow... 


о 
Pope Hartford 
Premjer 
Rambler.. 
Regal .... 
Renault. 
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How & Sciences 
Labor in the 
Cause of 
Better Light 


XPERIMENTING 
E side by side with the 
chemist who searches the 
rare metals for a new fila- 
ment—with the spectros- 
copist who “puts the rain- 
bowunder the microscope? 
totestanewlight’s quality 
—the physicist, the metal- 
lurgist, the engineer and 
workers in many fields of 
science labor unceasingly 
in our Research Labora- 
tories at Schenectady, 
where MAZDA Service 


centers. 


For to better the light that, you 
enjoy—to make it brighter and 
even more inexpensive, is the chief 
mission of MAZDA Service. 


And so this chosen corps of ex- 
perts studies and tests and experi- 
ments, day after day—searching 
incessantly to find and to supply 
ta the various makers of MAZDA 
Lamps the newest ideas in lighting, 
and to direct them to the best ma- 
terials and the most efficient meth- 
ods of construction—so that every 
MAZDA Lamp, buy it where you 
will or when you will, may always 
represent the best lamp that science 
has developed up to that time. 


AZDA 


“Not the name of a thing 
œ~ Put the mark of a Service” 


| the sense that even if the Stock Exchange 
is shut up he doesn’t starve; and he can 
_ always keep his family together, no mat- 
ter how hard the times are.” 
A LONG period of silence ensued, while 
everybody thought the proposition 
over. 

“At first it seems like a sort of fool 
idea," said the Reporter finally;—‘it 
takes a big effort to imagine a conscrip- 
tion and an immense military establish- 
ment in this country. But the more you 
think about it, you are bound to admit 
it has ‘p’ints,’ as the Yankees say. What 
are some of the things such an army 
could tackle, besides the few you've men- 
tioned? Is there enough to keep it busy?” 

“Enough?” cried the Philosopher. “Any 
issue of a farm journal will show you a 
ten-years program. Look at this,"—he 
picked a copy of "Farm and Fireside” 
off the Cynic’s desk. "Here's what 
Herbert Quick says about rats: 


“The city of Philadelphia is appropriating 
$10,000 to be used in ‘exterminating’ the rats 
of the city. They are feared as carriers of 
bubonic plague. 

“Ten thousand dollars is not enough. It 
will finance an annoyance to the rats, and that 
is about all. 

“The rat is incredibly cunning. He can live 
in any climate. He sails the sea in ships. He 
forages in the open fields or burrows through 
walls and intrudes into the home. 

“Man himself is no hardier than the rat. 
and in the matching of wits against wits the 
rat has up to this time been the victor. He 
augments every famine in the world. 

“If the depredations of rats could be pre- 
vented the cost of living would certainly be 
lowered. Active as he is in famine, the rat’s 
most spectacular coöperation with death lies 
in his copartnership with pestilence. 

“The study of methods for the extermina- 
tion of rats should be financed on some basis 
which will make it permanent. It is a fight 
which has not as yet been adequately waged. 


“This paper estimates that each rat 
averages $7 worth of destruction a year. 
There certainly are a million rats in the 
country,—seems to me I’ve seen that 
many myself,—and that foots up $7,000,- 
ooo annual loss at an inside figure. That 
is only property damage too; it doesn't 
take any account of damage to human 
life and health. There is business for 
the United States army for one year at 
the least. Then as much could be said 
for flies. To make this a flyless and rat- 
less апа mosquitoless country means a 
glorious fight and a long one. 

" Here again," he went on, leafing over 
some pages, "here are three columns of 
notes on various pests—the tent cater- 
pilar wire-worm, 


PLENTY OF essian fly, cut 
ENEMIES TO worm, boll weevil, 
CONQUER and a dozen others. 


Read what is said 
there about the difficulty of getting rid 
of them, and you won’t have any doubt 
| about the army having enough to do. 


"AND it’s all a man's job. Anybody 

can destroy Frenchmen, if he has 
barely wit enough to crook his trigger- 
finger—and what good does it do? But 
destroying the pests that make New 
Jersey, for instance, or Long Island, or 
the wonderful coast of Rhode Island, 
unfit to live in, is something that makes 
it worth while to be a soldier." 
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“I believe the cityward tendency of | 


our population would be somewhat 
checked," said the Poet. “After all, the 
idea has much the same bearing as 
Stein's reforms, only on a greater scale.” 
“I'm perfectly serious about this 
thing," the Philosopher said. “I’m for 
it, first, on the ground of national morals. 
Man will fight; that is his natural in- 
stinct and a right and good one. But his 
leaders have al- 
MORE FUN FIGHT- ways steered him 
ING NATURE away from his 
THAN RUSSIANS natural enemy, 
which is Nature, 
and against other men, who are his 
natural friends and brothers. Such a 
scheme put into effect by this country, 
and coming on top of the European war, 
would kill the possibility of such a thing 
ever being done again. Moreover, it 
would prove to the world that there is 
more fun fighting Nature than fighting 
Russians, and a hundred per cent profit 
all round, besides. 
“Then it would be a splendid thing for 
the quality of our people. Military train- 
ing has always been highly thought of 


in itself. Combine it with the exhilarat- | 


ing sense of real purpose and the still more 
exhilarating sense of real production, the 
ennobling and simplifying influence of 
contact with the soil, and it strikes me 
you have laid out a pretty valuable two- 
years experience. for the youth of the 
land to have. 


E F'URTHERMOR E, some of the charm 

of this would undoubtedly stick. and, 
as the Reporter says, we would be apt to 
have more real producers. I don't accept 
the ordinary definition of a producer. I 
call one a producer who squeezes out of 
Nature the equivalent of his keep. The 
fighting instinct urges us all to do this, 
and makes us uneasy if we don't. It is 
part of our natural self-respect. You see 
it struggling to the surface in even the 
oor city-worn commuter, fiddling day 
b, day with his mangy beans and bug- 
eaten cabbages. 

“With good land available for everyone, 
as under the land-value tax it would be, 
and two years' training in the govern- 
ment service behind us, it is inevitable 
that we would become more and more a 
nation of real producers, gradually work- 
ing back to Mr. Jefferson's idea of what 
we should be. 

"A nation full of the fighting spirit, 
but Hearst-proof and having its spirit 
intelligently directed against its proper 
object; a nation of equal opportunity, 
through the simple device of the land- 
value tax; a nation of abounding indepen- 
dence and self-respect; of health, vigor 
and simplicity; absorbed in the joy of 
fighting the battles of peace and human 
welfare;—that is the vision I have of our 
country, as we have every chance to make 
it, and should make it." 
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Preserved 
Strawberries 


MINCE MEAT 


The strongest thing we can say about Heinz 
Mince Meat is that if you could see it made you 
would want it oftener. The keynote of the success 
of Heinz Mince Meat is that the place in which 
it is made is as appetizing as what is made there. 
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as a dessert could be argued out on a basis of 
economy, but why argue on that basis when Heinz 
Plum Pudding is its own excuse—a dessert so 
appetizing, so appropriate, so replete with festive 
suggestions which a holiday dessert should have, 
that it is its own justification. 
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UNIVERNISH 
The One Varnish 
For All Purposes 


It is waterproof 
Hot-waterproof 
Salt-waterproof 
Hot-dish-proof 
Alkaliproof 
Alcoholproof 
Ammoniaproof 
Dry-weatherproof 
Cold-weatherproof 


It does not thicken 

in the can 

It does not clog 

the Painter’s brush 

It works easily 

It flows out smooth 
NEWARK 

FRANKLIN MURPHY, President AND 


Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, CHICAGO 
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“The lens is the most important 
part of your glasses. 


And yet few people know whether they are getting 

d ies or bad. These were made by the American 
Optical Company, the oldest optical manufacturers in 
America and the largest in the world. If you always 


insist upon getting American Optical Company lenses 
e 


you wil sure to have the best glasses obtainable.’ 


Ask your oculist, optometrist or optician—he knows 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY (A) 
Southbridge Massachusetts 


Largest Manufacturers of Spectacles, Eyeglasses and 
enses in the World. 


"The **Glory" of 
War 


(Continued from page 54) 


the exact sciences, has nearly taken 
chemical manufacture unto herself. In 
certain lines, she has a monopoly. And 
the lack of these chemicals manifests itself 
in the most curious ways. anide is 
necessary to the reduction of low-grade 
gold ores. Gold reduction all over the 
empire is bound to languish until the 
English find a way of making cyanide— 
for that branch of chemistry has been 
solely in German hands. 

The chemicals which put the finish on 
certain special qualities of metal all came 
from Germany; here again the English 
must find a way. The Germans have 
made most of the aniline dyes; and these 
dyes enter into a score of English manu- 
facturing processes; English chemists 
must set themselves to learn dye-making. 
And most of these new industries can be 
merely temporary, since the Germans 
have ruled in the chemical trades because 
of native adaptability and natural re- 
sources; when the war is over they will 
doubtless continue to make the best and 
cheapest chemicals, just as the English 
will continue to weave the best woolen 
fabrics. 

In the Napoleonic wars—which furnish 
the only parallel for this crisis—England 
felt at first only the loss of her commerce, 
a loss which she regained as the struggle 
went on. In production, she was almost, 
if not quite, self-sufficient. The United 
States of Europe, the commercial solidi- 
fication of the world, had scarcely begun. 
The Pan-European War of 1914 found 
the movement well on its way. And I 
mention this present perplexity of Eng- 
land as a new waste and a new burden 
of war. 


So MUCH for the present physical state 

of Europe, as nearly as any one ob- 
server can see it in these newsless, shut-in 
times, when observation is limited to 
what little of countries the armies and 
the censors permit one to see, and in- 
formation from the closed countries pro- 
ceeds from the mouth-to-ear conversa- 
tion of released Americans. And now for 
the mental state: 

I was not long in Europe before I real- 
ized that I was living amid mental and 
psychic abnormality; that the soul of the 
world had changed more than the face of 
the world. Once perceived, this, I think, 
has become a greater dread to me than 
carnage and destruction and active grief. 
In six weeks I have scarcely heard, either 
on the high seas which carry in and out of 
Europe, or on the solid land, a genuine, 
natural laugh. The lines of the faces run 
downward; people tend to move by jerks; 
conversation goes back always, inevitably, 
to the war—the chances of this nation or 
that, the settlement if "we" win, the 
reckoning if “we” lose. 

Already, scarcely one man or woman in 
Europe but has felt a near or remote grief 
for someone who was. I, the alien, met 
on the steamer, going over, a pleasant 
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The “Glory” of War, by Will Irwin 


little Frenchman, full of intelligent con- 
versation and good stories. А friend 
came in from Paris yesterday. “By the 
way,” he said, “Gorot’s dead—killed at 
Soissons." On that sam boat was an 
English officer, a zealous player of deck 
games. Yesterday his face shone out 
on me from an illustrated weekly news- 
paper, with the legend, “Killed іп 
action.” I owe gratitude to a German 
officer whom I met in Belgium. I hear 
from Brussels that he is dead. All this 
in my short, superficial acquaintance— 
how much more in the acquaintance of 
any European! In denuded France, in 
sobered Germany, the women are stream- 
ing daily to the Bürgermeister or the Maire 
to get the lists—when the Government 
gives them out. Those who have seen 
these spectacles tell me that there is 
little weeping when the news comes; only 
this woman or that covers her face with 
her shawl and goes home. They live in 
the attitude of expecting the worst. 


UNDER this whole nervous state, this 
repressed hysteria, lies fear, nobly or 
ignobly borne, according to the individual 
character. Even Germany, who, if we 
are to believe the gossip, 1s bearing her- 
self with such savage fortitude, gallantry 
and confidence, must feel this sense of 
fear; for Germans and Frenchmen and 
Englishmen are made of the same ele- 
ments, with a slightly different mixture 
and finish. If her army gives way on 
the western border, Germany sees devas- 
tation—the same devastation that has 
blighted northern France. If her army 
gives way on the eastern border, she sees— 
the Cossacks. France knows that defeat 
on the Marne means all France made like 
northern France. By night, darkened 
London looks up into the skies, where the 
searchlights keep watch of brassy heavens, 
and thinks on fleets of Zeppelins. And 
all these peoples, as they measure their 
food, think on starvation. 

This fear in the ignoble takes the form 
of malice, hatred and all uncharitableness. 
It is the basis of the threats among the 
German people against England—“sor- 
did, hypocritical England" —who is fight- 
ing not for them but against them. It 
shows itself in the wholesale acceptance 
of rumors concerning atrocities. It in- 
spires gross caricatures of the traits, the 
customs, and the morals of hostile peoples. 
It breaks out in vitriolic attacks on per- 
sons and personalities. It is part, in 
short, of the “ purification of war”! 


‘THE purification by war! It seems 
scarcely worth while for an American 
to refute that doctrine, so far from most 
of our ideals. Yet it is the doctrine whose 
continuance in Europe has made possible 
this calamity of the nations—it is the 
philosophica basis of the whole struggle. 

ever was it so hard for the world to guess 
its future as now; but it is possible that in 
our generation we may find “the religion 
of valor" cropping out among us, and 
shall have need to refute it by this great 
exemplar. 

Of course, war does call out the heroic 
virtues; in so far, the Zabern is right. 
It is heroic for the conscript, made a 
soldier just because he was born in Ger- 
many or France between 1885 and 1898, 
to walk uncomplaining to death. It is 
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The Girl Who illatos Christiaas 


It’s you and I who make her hate it. 


All day long she 


stands tired-eyed and weary behind her counter, when she 
might stand happily—if only we were a little thoughtful. 


Let us do our part this year to make her Christmas happy 
instead of miserable. 


Let’s do our Christmas Shopping Early 


a 


heroic for the older men, not called to the 
colors, to volunteer. It is heroic for the 
shopkeeper's assistant of London, know- 
ing what goes on along the Marne and the 
Aisne, to join the army that he may pre- 
serve the ideal of empire to another man's 
sons. lt is heroic for the women to let 
them go. The great, quiet charities— 
Frenchwomen giving their scanty goods 
to clothe the soldiers, Belgians feeding 
Belgians, gently-bred German women 
working the fields—they are heroic, too. 
And suffering and grief is in itself heroic. 
He who has not suffered lacks something 
of full stature. s 
However, take a parallel: there is none 
in the world, I suppose, who would ad- 
vocate renouncing A medicine, scientific 
or unscientific, and letting cholera, small- 
ox and bubonic plague do their will. 
Vet these diseases bring suffering and 
bereavement and grief, with all the 


| nobility they apply. They bring also the 


chance for heroism. 

There was Father Damien; there are 
the thousand . uncanonized Damiens of 
the medical profession. 

" Ah, yes," answers the purification-by- 
war theorist, “but there's a distinction 
between courage and valor. Ours is the 
religion of valor, not merely courage." 
Valor, as I understand it, is merely 
courage plus human opposition—or cour- 
age plus the sporting spirit, if you will. 
And to make a religion out of the sport- 
ing spirit seems quite a new thing in the 
world. 


HE MAKES another point, this ad- 
vocate of the new religion which has 
roduced this conflagration in Europe. 
The world grows self-indulgent in times 
of peace. Extravagance beyond modera- 
tion or measure has become a rule of 
European life, as of American life. It is 
good, it is ennobling, to paralyze com- 
merce for a time, to cut the world down 
to bare necessities, to reduce gross 
stomachs and flabby hips, to force people 
into giving. He talks there much mis- 
applied sense. All classes above the bare 
margin of existence had been living too 
high and fast. But the very class which 
talks this theory is the class which resents 
bitterly and militantly any attempt to cut 
down its own goods and luxuries for the 
benefit of the poor and humble. And 
the classes, whether in Germany, Austria 
or Russia, who forced this war on the 
conscripts will not do the economic suf- 
fering! 

And there, I think, you come down to 
the basis of the whole “religion of valor.” 
It is essentially aristocratic. It belongs 
to the upper class, divinely endowed with 
the right to say what is good for the lower 
classes—whether soft ease with peace, or 
agony and unease with war. It is un- 
democratic; and since democracy, rightly 
understood, is Christianity, it is also un- 
Christian. i 

Is it a dream in which we live? Six 
months ago, how strange it would have 
seemed to me to be writing in this strain, 
to be refuting such doctrine as this! Yet, 
I repeat, it has suddenly become the 
governing doctrine of Europe. As Islam 
burst on the Middle Ages, this has burst 
on the modern world. We ourselves, I 
repeat, may have to reckon with it before 
we have outlived the next quarter-cen- 
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tury. Let us hope, even now; perhaps 
. still the laying- down of arms, the true 
peace of nations, may follow; perhaps the 


very triumph of the doctrine may be its | 
destruction, and Christianity, by whose | 


basic principles most of us have presumed 
to govern our lives, may rise greater than 
ever out of these ashes. 


More articles from the front from Will 
Irwin now on the way. 


The Way of All 
Mothers 


(Continued from page 58) 


With her hands folded in her lap, ` 


Mother was gazing fixedly at a pot of 
geraniums flaming in the window. 


Clarissa looked with pride at her little | 


sister, little, now, only in loving thought. 
Spirit, movement, heedless, joyous youth! 
Baby was all, incarnate, as she bent over 
her music roll, unclasping it. 

The sheets she dragged out brought the 
. pout back to her lips. 
“Fussy old cross-patch! I did practice 


them! As much as I had time for, any- | 


way. I think, when you're having a 
wedding in the house, and when your 
city sister's home and everything, you 
might be expected to lay off your scales 
for a minute, and sing some real songs. 
So as not to appear a public nuisance in 
a time of rejoicing!” 

“Never mind, Baby,” consoled Clar- 
issa. “When you're a grown-up, beau- 
tiful, famous opera star, you'll remember 
your kind teacher with gratitude. Maybe 
you'll send him an autographed photo- 
graph. And the man will cherish it to 
his dying day, and say ‘J taught Madame 
Babini'! 

"Wouldn't I like to be a beautiful 
opera star, though! Truly, Sister, do you 
dream maybe I could? If I worked like 
а galley-slave?" 


UM PING up from her chair, letting her 
music tumble to the floor, she ran over 
to Clarissa's саня perched herself upon 
its arm and began pecking at her sis- 


ter's hair. This last performance, with | 


Baby, was the ultimate in affectionate 
demonstration. 

“Well, keep at the scales, Baby,” 
laughed Clarissa, “that’s the thing to do 
now. And someday, if you show prom- 
ise—" 

"[ do show promise!" cut in Baby 
eagerly. “Mrs. Topham said so when she 
heard me sing at the May Festival last 
month. And Mrs. Topham knows. She 
is considered extremely polished. You 
know, Sister, she’s been to Germany and 


Paris, and has heard everybody sing | 


everywhere. And, oh, I’m absolutely 
determined to be a real singer some day. 
So great that your old New York papers 
will beg for the privilege of a word from 
my haughty lips!” 

The mother rose from her chair and 
moved over to the geranium plant. She 
leaned down and inspected it closely, then 
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began picking off dead leaves. She seemed 
entirely engrossed in her occupation, 
but—had one noticed closely—she was 
removing more new leaves than dead ones. 


I WAS several days after the wedding 
and but two days before Clarissa's re- 
turn East that the blow came—sharp and 
unexpected like the kick of a horse. 

The whole family, following custom 
immemorial, went down-town after sup- 

er to hear the band concert in the Park. 
The little Park was the Public Square's 
heart and the town’s pride; each inhabit- 
ant felt an individual responsibility for 
its cleanness and brightness—how clipped 
the grass, how unmarred the paint on the 
benches, how gleaming the whitewashed 
trees! 

And every Friday night, weather per- 
mitting, the town turned out to hear the 
weekly concert of the band, which was 
“maintained by popular subscription.” 
That is, the institution’s running expenses 
were so maintained,—an offer of salary 
would have insulted the members. They 
themselves were proud citizens; for in- 
stance, Doctor Hall, whose dental office 
was above the People’s Bank at the 
northwest corner of the Square, and Fred 
Krumsick, who “гап” the shoe store on 
the East Side. And the ranks were filled 
up with more or less musical scions of 
boastful families, college boys idling 
through the summer vacation. 

The Friday night band concert was 
distinctly a social occasion, had been so 
as far back as Clarissa could remember. 


| As she sat, listening to her mother's 


cheerful gossip, something in the peace- 
fulness, in the friendliness of it all, 
touched her heart. For a fleeting moment 
she considered with distaste the swirling, 
driving uncertainties of the life she had 
elected. 

Mother was unusually gay, to the 
relief of Clarissa, who dreaded that she 
might break down when the farewell 
came. 

The band-boys took their place in the 
flaringly-lighted little bandstand, which 
looked like a pagoda given over to heathen- 
ish rites, and presently began to “execute” 
a "Selection from Carmen." 

The performance and the title caused 
Baby, stern young critic of things musical, 
to remark that the “unselected” must 
be giving thanks for their escape. Baby 
herself, carefully posed in one of her 
father's tall-backed office chairs, made a 
pretty picture, and she knew it. Dig- 
nified and serene, hands demurely folded, 
chin at what she considered a “regal- 
looking" angle, she kept her gaze dreamily 
on Distance. But flickering side-glances 
and alert shadows of movements betrayed 
that the composed young lady was much 
alive to all going on about her. 


LARISSA, observing, winked at her 
mother across Baby'sunconscious nose. 
Mother smiled back. Both so well under- 
stood their lovely spoiled Baby, all her 


| little airs; but they only adored her the 
| more. 


Soon a group of her fluffy-ruflle friends 
pounced upon her, a riot of bright color, 
rippling movement, and laughing chatter. 

"Come on, Baby! We're going to 
the Kandy Kitchen for Venus sundaes. 
Dutch treat!” 


Tumultuously Baby returned from 
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Distance. She jumped up and patted her 
mother’s hair. “Can I, Mother? Please!” 

“You’ve had ice cream twice to-day,” 
hesitated her mother. 

“Only once, Mother! That other was 
just lemon ice. Anyway, Venus sundaes 
will never hurt you. They' re lots milder | 
than they sound. Please, Mother!" 

With a kiss on her mother's nose the 
battle was won. 

* Won't you come, too, Miss Clarissa?" 
This in strained formality, and much to 
the youngsters' credit for politeness. For 
everyone knows what a bore it is—or 

cael > “Old” cic : 
was!—to have an “old” sister tagging 
along. With equally considerate polite- 
ness Clarissa declined the invitation. 

As the riotous crowd swept on its way, 
the mother and sister gazed after the 
vanishing pink draperies of their erst- 
while habe 

“T can’t realize it,” sighed the mother. 

“Nor I,” agreed the sister. “Just 
guess what that beautiful young person 
proposed to me to-day?” 

" What?" 

“She asked if I didn't think she might 
come to New York next winter to live 
with me and study singing. 
you think of that?” 


"THERE are strings of emotion which, 
when set vibrating, it is hard to 
silence. For a moment the mother had 
to look the other way before she could 
answer, calmly: 

“You think she really has a voice, 
Sister?” 

“Im not sure, Mother. But I think 
she ought to have her chance. Even if 
her voice doesn't develop into anything 


What do 


wonderful, she'li have the opportunities | 


of New York. The chance to meet really 
worth-while people. That would do won- 
ders for Baby, you know." 

“Yes, I know." 
mechanical. She was looking out at the 
awning posts, as though she were seeing 
pictures there. And she was. “It doesn't 
seem any time," she went on, “ 
used to play 'ring-around-a-rosy' round 
those posts. Just like she'd whirl her 
head off. She always looked so cunning 
in those little long-waisted dresses. 
tiny ruffles of skirts! 
legs! Most people seem to like plump, 
chubby children best. But Baby’s legs—” 

Just then handsome young Joshua, 
dressed literally to “kill,” came swinging 
along. Grinning cheerfully as he passed, 
he swept off his hat with a wide, debonair 
gesture. But before he had gone a dozen 
steps he turned, hurried back alone, bent 
over his mother a moment, and then ran 
to overtake his sauntering companion. 

“What did he say?" asked Clarissa. 

The mother laughed happily. 

“Why, nothing at all. 
down and kissed me. 
Josh, either. He's never demonstrative— 
just like you." 

The smile lingered about her mouth as 


He just leant | 
That’s not like | 


though she enjoyed the unusual demon- 


stration. 

“Josh is a strange boy," she went on. 
“For all he's generally so bright and jolly, 
he can go off into the suddenest gloomy 
spells. Then out again, in no time. His 
appetite has got so changeable, too." 

“Josh is discontented,” said Clarissa. 

“Discontented? How do you mean?" 

"You know he simply hates working 


Mother's answer was 


since she | 


Just | 
And her little thin | 
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Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this country: 


Original Standard 
Bell Telephone Bell Telephone 
1876 To-day 


1f City PUR ` 800 
Were Carried in Underground 
Overhead Cable 


Hand in hand with inventions 
and developments which have im- 
proved the service many fold have 
come operating economies that 
have greatly cut its cost. 


To appreciate these betterments 
and their resulting economies, con- 
sider a few examples: 


Your present telephone instru- 
ment had seventy-two ancestors; it 


is better and cheaper than any of 
them. 


Time was when a switchboard 
required a room full of boys to 
handle the calls of a few hundred 
subscribers. Today, two or three 
girls will serve a greater number 
without confusion and very much 
more promptly. 


A three-inch underground cable 
now carries as many as eight hun- 
dred wires. If strung in the old 
way, these would require four sets 
of poles, each with twenty cross 
arms—a congestion utterly prohibi- 
tive in city streets. 


These are some of the familiar 
improvements. They have saved 
tens of millions of dollars. 


But those which have had the most 
radical effect, resulting in the largest 
economies and putting the tele- 
phone within everyone's reach, are 
too technical to describe here. 
And their value can no more be 
estimated than can the value of the 
invention of the automobile. 


This progress in economy, as well as in service, has given the United 
States the Bell System with about ten times as many telephones, propor- 
tionate to the population, as in all Europe. 
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in the office. I don’t think Father should 
| make him, do you?" 
“That’s a hard point to decide, Sister." 
' There was a troubled note in Mother's 
voice. “ Joshua is a dear, lovable boy, 
but he's just the kind that might cause a 
good deal of trouble—high-spirited and 
reckless. Then he's not clever, like you. 
That’s why Father doesn't sacrifice to 
send him to college." 

“College? Why, does Josh want to go 
to college?" 

"Why—why—" Mother bit her lip. 
“He kind of thinks he wants to." 

“But why doesn’t Father send him if 
he wants to go?" 

A suggestion of color rose in Mother's 
pale cheeks. For a moment she appeared 
almost embarrassed. 

“He can't afford to, dear." 

“But he sent me!” 

“That was different. We simply had 
to send you, Sister. It was your due, you 
were so clever. Josh is a dear, but— 
sometimes I fear he may end a ne'er-do- 
well." Her voice hushed on the dreaded 
word. 

“But don't you think Father is strict 
with him?" 

"He has to be. I love my children, 
every one of them, but I know their weak- 
nesses. And that's just what Josh needs, 
a strict hand over him. I shudder to 
think of him out in the world alone, like 
you are.” 


, 


NEXT morning Clarissa walked down- 
stairs into sorrow and disaster. 
Mother was trembling and white, and 
Father's hands were working with ten- 
sion. They held out to Clarissa's hand 
a note. It was untidily spotted, and in 
Josh's sprawling, illegible writing: 


Dear Forks: Please forgive me. I’ve got a 
job to go away with Pete and Bill, “The Light- 
foot Twins," who have been here this week at 
the Airdrome. "They think I'm a cracking 
dancer, and we're going to make it “The Light- 
foot Trio." They think the novelty will be a 
fine success and say it's a cinch I'll get over. 
And it's a fine chance to see something of the 
world. Don't worry about me. I'll be all 
right. Get Clarissa to explain how it is, for 
she was telling me the other day how it is a 
shame to rot away in a little town if you can 
do anything else. She'll explain how I feel 
better than I can. That's one reason I made 
the break while she's at home. But I've been 
feeling this way a long time. Don’t worry 
about me, Mother. Гуе taken my Bible and 
half a dozen changes of underwear, and Pete 
and Bill said a couple would be enough. Look 
for me riding home in my big touring car some- 
day. Love to all, 

“JOSH THE LicHTFOOT." 


“Poor laddie . . . he kissed me good- 
һу... I might have known... He 
never was demonstrative like that. . . ." 

"Mother! Mother dear!" pleaded 
Clarissa. “Don’t worry! You know 
he'll come back." 

“Yes. But not like he went . . . not 
like he went. My poor little boy .. . 
out in the world . . . The Lightfoot, he 
said! And so light of head and heart! 
And all alone . . ." 

The mother's control suddenly gave 
way. With a hard, rasping sob, she let 
her face fall into her hands, rocked for- 
ward till it was hid against her knees. 
Husband and daughter hurried to her, 
knelt beside her, tried to comfort her. . . . 
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ringing from the hallway: 

“Warning, folks! The little early bird 
approaches for its worm. And it's 
ravenous!” 


How many of us have known those 
sick days, interminable, over which 
we have desperately tried to spread a 
surface of gayety! 

As it was Clarissa’s last day at home, 
her father had long planned not to go 
down-town, so as to make the most of it. 
With a forced smile, more pathetic than 
tears, he hung about her room, where 
Mother was packing. This is a service 
from which mothers invariably derive a 
bitter-sweet pleasure: handling the gar- 
ments of the departing beloved, folding 
them, tucking chem away tenderly as, 
years ago, the beloved’s self was tucked 
away every nightfall into bed. 

It was toward evening, when Mother 
seemed entirely engrossed with a tissue- 
paper problem, that Father unobtrusively 


کو ی سے 


drew Clarissa out on the gallery апа ' 


fumblingly drew his watch chain out of 
his pocket. 

“What is it, Dad?” 
Clarissa’s voice as she put her hand on 


Alarm colored | 


the hand which was worrying the watch | 


chain. 
hand, he stooped so that their eyes were 
on a level. 

"Would you much rather go back to 
New York than stay home?" 

For a blank eternity her two clear gray 
eyes looked back expressionlessly into his, 
and for a blank eternity his heart and the 
whole world stood still. Why didn't she 
answer? He was starting to repeat his 
question when she spoke. 

“You mean do I want to give it all up?" 

He swallowed again. Her evasion did 
not loosen the tension. 

“Not exactly that, dear. I mean, to do 
some work here. Perhaps not so much 
as you have been doing, but enough to 
hang on with and—" 

"Why, Father! What an idea!" Clar- 
issa tried to laugh as though he were 
joking. 

“Га never suggest it if it wasn't for 
Mother," he half-apologized. — "She's 
lived her whole life in her children." 

"As if you need tell me that!" cried 
Clarissa. 

"And these wrenchings are shattering 
her. She worries so much more than she 
lets оп. She's even begun worrying about 
the Baby's leaving the old nest! Now, 
what do you think of that?" 

He laughed over the nonsensical idea. 
As though a laugh can belie the nature 
of its source! Then, gazing unseeingly 
out over the orchard, he went on: | 

"Seems like motherhood is just one 
continuous round of worrying. She wor- 
ried over you all when you were children— 
and now it's worse. She never stops 
worrying over you. Nor over Perce and 
his worries. And because Dimp's gone so 
far away. And if the Baby goes—" 

“Don’t, please!” Clarissa grasped his 
hand in both hers, so tightly it hurt. 
Her protest came in a torrent. “You 
make it so hard! Don’t you see, children 
have to live their own lives? Oh, I love 
you all dearly—Mother—you—the old 
place— But don’t you see my real life 
calls me away? Father! Don’t you see?" 


Covering hers with his other | 
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Slowly the father brought back his gaze 
to the top of her head. He stroked the 
soft hair gently. 

“I see, dear.” 

“It’s just the way of the world, Father.” 

“Yes. It’s the way of the world.” 


T TEN o'clock Clarissa went to bed, 
for she was to leave on an early 
train next morning. Fatigued by the 
strain of the day, she fell asleep almost 
at once. When she awoke, the household 
was quiet. So quiet that for some time 
she felt, even before she was aware of it, 
a sound from out of the night—a low, 
plaintive, insistent sound. 

Disturbed and vaguely resentful, she 
turned on her pillow just in time to see 
a dim white figure fit noiselessly past 
her open door. 

Creeping out of bed and out the door, 
she followed the figure down the hall and 
into the little room which had been 


| Dimp's. Beyond the broad кер of moon- 


light, over there by the little bed which 
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axe ments 


| brokenly. 


But those snapped, quivering strings 
could not be mended, stilled, all in a 
minute. 

* You don't realize," the mother sobbed 
"You can't... It’s so 


hard . . . and you don't feel it. No, 
dear, you don't. You've always been 
cold . . . Not that Га have you changed. 


I wouldn't . . . I love you most as you 


are. That's part of what hurts. I fear 
I wasn't just to Dimp. Dear, sweet, 
unselfish child . .. And now she's gone 
from me forever . . ." 


“Mother! Mother darling—" 

But the mother's racking spasm still 
possessed her, deafened her. 

"And you never cared . . . and we 
idolized you so. That's the way things 
happen. You love most your exciting life. 
And we idolize you. Our hearts 
break with missing you... And you 
miss us not at all . . . not at all!" 

“Mother! I do miss you!" 

“No. Or you couldn't stay away." 

Clarissa wept in futile silence. 

Gradually the mother became conscious 
of the trembling of the figure pressed 
against her. Heroically she calmed her- 
self. Here was her child who needed 
comforting. 

“There, there, little daughter." Her 
hand and lips were tender consolation. 
“There, there. Mother didn’t mean to 
grieve you. She forgot what she was 
saying. Of course you must live your own 
life, darling. Mother didn’t mean it. She 
was just sort of broken up—just a little 
bit lonesome. Stop crying, dear. Hush, 
darling. You'll make your head ache." 


So IT ended with the mother's putting 

her big girl back to bed, bringing a 
wet cloth to bathe her face, stroking Tec 
hot forehead. A miracle of soothing. 

Drifting off to sleep, with Mother's 
hand on her head, the girl turned drowsily. 

“What’s that noise, Mother?” 

* Just that cow of the Morses', dear. 
I'm sorry if it disturbs you. Try to go 
to sleep. Your train leaves so early.” 

And presently the big girl was sound 
asleep. | 

But the mother? . . . 


Pietà 
By Anne W. Young 
MARY. Mother o' Jesus, 


There's pity in thine eyes: 
Each of us twain has lost a son 
On the hill where the felon dies — 
But thine was hanged on the tree o’ light, 
And mine where the black crow flies! 


Fair white linen and spices 


Were thine to deck His grave, 
And precious ointment o’ spikenard 
His body that should lave — 
But I must climb over yonder hill 
My dead from the beasts to save! 


Mary, Mother o' Jesus, 
The bond between us lies, 

Thy Son and my son have common 
The tears o’ their mothers’ eyes — 
Oh, maybe that bond shall bring them 

Together in Paradise! 


Going Home for Christmas 


Going Home for 
Christmas 


A Few months ago we asked our readers to send us stories of 


“Going Home for Christmas.” 


Thousands of letters came in. 


The three we publish below won the first, second and third prizes: 


The Best Thing in All the 
365 Days 


MMA McCHESNEY says Christ- 

mas isn't a season, but a feeling, 

or words to that effect, and she is 

right, as usual. Going home for 
Christmas is the best thing in the whole 
three hundred and sixty-five days. For 
some time before, you have been lunching 
on a milk shake or a hot chocolate at a 
soda fountain, and shopping the rest of 
your lunch time. And you wouldn't want 
to tell what you have done on Sundays. 
And at last it's the day before, and you 
start for the office fifteen minutes late, 
with your suit case crammed to burst- 
ing in one hand and a box of things that 
wouldn't go in in the other. 

You don't care what happens all day, 
for it's Christmas, and you're going home. 
And when the chief shows you a mistake 
in the paper and asks if you draw your 
salary to let things like that get by, you 
don't care. And when you ask the proof- 
reader how it happened, and she says if 
she were infallible she wouldn't be work- 
ing for twenty-two dollars a week and 
it's a sin the way the copy comes, anyway, 
you don't care—it's Christmas and you're 
going home. 

At last you are speeding away in the 
train, and then it's home, with everyone 
trying to hug harder than the one before, 
and the smell of evergreens everywhere, 
and your big brother-in-law on a step- 
ladder tying the same old gilt angel to the 
top of the tree. 

And the next thing you know it's 
Christmas Day and the presents are being 
given out, and everyone is happy and 
cracks all the old family jokes that it 
would be sacrilege not to laugh at. And 
right in the middle of it, something takes 
you by the throat and you wish Father 
were there. Then you catch Mother 
wiping her eyes, and know she's thinking 
of the same thing. 

And then comes dinner, and you won- 
der why no one else can ever make 
things taste the way they do at home, 
and you eat as if you never expected to 
see a turkey again. And after dinner you 
just sit and talk, and your brother-in-law 
asks what they think of the business situa- 
tion over your way, just as if he thought 
you really knew, and Mother says the 
lace collar is beautiful but you shouldn't 
have done it, and your sister wants to 
know if you positively must take the early 
train in the morning and if that old paper 
can't get along one day without you, 


obviously believing it impossible even 
while she asks. 

And then it's over, all too soon, and 
you're back at the old grind again. But 
ou carry it in your heart for twelve 
bue months, and you know it's true: 
Christmas is a feeling, and you're glad 
ou have it. Mrs. McChesney knew, 
less her heart. LOUISE BUCHANAN 


The Man Who Can't Go Home 


‘THE black squares in the calendar of 


the year for me are the holidays, the 
days when everyone else is the happiest. 
And of all, Christmas is the worst. 

I reside in a great Eastern city; all 
about me during December are Christmas 
preparations: Christmas feasts, Christ- 
mas dances, Christmas parties, succeed 
each other, the joyousness of the season 
for my friends who live at home. Some- 
times, not often, for the stranger is never 
overly welcome at the feast, I am invited 
by some big-hearted, whole-souled em- 
bodiment of the Christmas spirit who 
guesses at my loneliness. Not that I go; 
it would be only too vivid a reminder of 
the old days. 

But, most poignant of all, is to witness 
the bustle of preparation which accom- 
panies the real home-going of those who 
are departing for the little towns of their 
boyhood, where Christmas can only be 
really kept for them. I can picture each 
homecoming so vividly. 

Friends of the past will greet him at the 
depot, each genuinely glad. But more 
than these, more than brothers and 
sisters or nephews and nieces, will be his 
mother, her face shining with joy. At the 
old home, a fire will crackle cheerily in 
the living-room, mistletoe hang in the 
archways, and holly in the windows. A 
door opens and someone skurries up-stairs 
with queer, odd-shaped bundles clumsily 
hidden under an overcoat. Boys and 
girls, all aglow with excitement, ask 
questions, hundreds of them, the house 
is all pervaded with the mystery and 
wonder of the Christmastide. 

Then, on the Friday night before the 
great day, there will be Christmas exer- 
cises at the church. А little boy will 
recite "The Night Before Christmas” in 
a manner that does not change with the 
years. Santa Claus appears from some 
cleverly improvised chimney and dis- 


.tributes candy and nuts. Ah, it will be 


just as in the old days! Christ mas in 
Homeburg, the little town of childhood, 
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No OTHER GRAPEFRUIT EQUALS IT IN FLAVOR 


ý | ‘HE superiority of Atwood Grapefruit is not an accident. 


From the 


first planting the Atwood Grapefruit Co. has sacrificed everything for 
QUALITY. An initial expense of hundreds of thousands of dollars was 
incurred, while everything that scientific culture and experience could 


suggest was done to produce QUALITY. 


Even then some trees at 


maturity bore simply good grapefruit, but not good enough for the Atwood 
Brand. These trees were cut down and replaced by superior varieties. 

So through the various processes of selection, cultivation and elimina- 
tion has evolved the ATWOOD FLAVOR, as hard to describe as it is 


difficult to produce. 


People who have eaten Atwood Grapefruit say: 


“It is Кеш the best grapefruit I ever 
tasted 


“Fruit is fine and full flavored, ‘The Best 


Ever'."" 
“They are the nicest fruit we have ever tried.” 
“The best that we have been able to secure.” 


Atwood Grapefruit is always sold 
wrapper of the Atwood Grapefruit 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT CO., 80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


“As usual, your grapefruit is way ahead." 

“Fully ripe and delicious.” 

A well-known physician writes: “I prescribe 
papse. for all my patients, 


ll them to be sure and 
eet Atwood Grapefruit.” 
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doesn’t change. It will be just like it was 
a quarter of a century ago. 

Ва t why cannot І go home for Christ- 
mas, you ask? That's where the answer 
comes hard. Let's have it over in a word. 
Long ago, in a frenzied moment, I took a 
step which made me stand forth in my 
own little town, a defaulter, an embezzler, 
a betrayer of my trust, whatever you may 
choose to call me. Whether І was a 
trusted employee, a banker, or a business 
man, does not matter,—the best the pity- 
ing friends of my family could say was 
the characterization, “А good man gone 
wrong." Arrested, tried, and convicted, I 
served my time and moved a thousand 
miles away, to forget and be forgotten. 
As I have said, that was years ago. 

Finding employment in another line, I 
have succeeded in a quiet, unobtrusive 
fashion,—found my place in a rut as it 
were. I have no hardships, no tale of 
persecution to recount. My pay en- 
velope, while not plethoric, is still suffi- 
cient to give me the comforts of life. In a 
modest way I have made good, as any 
man of average intelligence and determi- 
nation can. 

But, even at Christmas, I can't go home. 
The episode is a closed one and yet, 
rightly or Vie I am not forgiven or 
forgotten. УШУ, a good one, of 
position and un would not wish to 
have me. I am the black sheep. Did you 
ever read “The Man Without a Coun- 

try?" It is even worse to be a man who 
can't go home. ONE OF THE MANY 


Under the Shadow of War 


AFTER two years of great activity in 
the United States, hone to return 
to the country of my birth, the Father- 
land, for Christmas. 

Plans for the home-going are nearing 
completion, and when. 1 embark on the 
homeward voyage, the waves that beat 
against my ship will be no more restless 
than I, until I see the coast line of Ger- 
many. 

I try to realize what this home-coming 
will mean to me and mine. The terrible 
carnage of war is devastating Europe. It 
is taking the flower of manhood from my 
country and placing sacrificed lives at the 
feet of Mars. It is taking, and breaking, 
the hearts of Germany’s womanhood, and 
tears quench the fires on the hearthstone. 

For all this, the strife and smoke of 
battle cannot dim the vision of that home 
in the Bavarian city of Nuremberg, and 
through dead ashes of sorrow will lame 
coals of love, because I shall go home for 
Christmas. 

When I arrive the dear old walled city 
will be wrapped in a swaddling-cloth of 
snow; the Weinmark will be filled with 
Christmas trees; lights from the windows 
of St. Sebald will cast rays across the snow, 
resembling in color the jewels laid at the 
feet of the Christ-child; the fountain will 
| stand in silent sentinelship, guarding, 
' seemingly, the Spirit of Christmas. 

All this will I see as I cross the Markt, 
on past the Dürerhouse to my home. The 
massive iron-bound door to my home will 
open, and I shall realize nothing but the 
embrace of loved ones until I am seated 
on the settle in the Yule Log's glow. 


ў Now: whatever you may think of Jews 


The Experiences of a Jew’s Wife 


The table will be set with heirlooms of | 
china: the pewter steins will glow in the | 
firelight; the little seedcakes, gingerbread | 
horses, candy angels, will all be there. ` 
Paper garlands will festoon the blackened 
beams, and the Christmas tree, standing 
near the hearth, will have the familiar 
angel in its topmost branch, adding its 
speechless blessing to my home-coming. 

If war continues, only three of us will 
sit at that table—there ought to be eight. 
Two brothers have died on the battlefields 
at Alsace-Lorraine. Two more, the eldest 
and the youngest, are fighting side by 
side with the man I love. 

The mother and father are bowed with 
grief, while I,—well, I will not pass through 
the Bridal Door to St. Sebald, as was 
planned for Christmas Day. 

M. VON BARTLETT 


The Experiences 
of a Jew’s Wife 


(Continued from page 52) 


During the first four or five үз we 
were married I clung to the tradition, or 


whatever it is, that Jews are rather 
cowardly. I thought that they were not 
brave, because they did not fight or resent 
insults. I had watched my husband's 
patience and forbearance in the face of 
insults, sneers, and petty persecution. I 
wanted him to fight, to show resentment, 
and enforce respect or at least politeness. 
It was hard for me to understand anyone 
forgiving insults because of the ignorance 
of the insulter. The “Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do” atti- 
tude in this world never appealed to me. 


let me give you one hint. ever 
believe a Jew is a coward, or that he isn’t 
"game." Every woman, no matter what 
she may say, loves a fighting man, a man 
who can and will defend her. What an- 
noyed me about Mike was that he was big, 
strong, rather athletic, yet he avoided 
trouble and argument, and I took his de- 
sire for peace as something like cowardice 
till about four years after we married. 

We were coming home late one night 
from the theater in a street car. In the 
front of the car were four young rowdies, 
two of them big, tough-looking fellows. 
They had been drinking and were using 
coarse and profane language. Half of 
those in the car were women, and I was 
annoyed because some of the men did not 
stop it. We were far back in the car, so 
that our ears were not offended as much 
as were those of many others. Finally 
one of the men rapped out an ugly oath. 
I looked at Mike. His lips were set tight 
and his eyes were blazing. 

"Katie," he said quietly, “don’t be 
alarmed. I won't get hurt." 

He walked to the front of the car and, 
touching the largest of the men on the 
shoulder, said: 

“Will you please stop swearing? There 
are ladies in the car." 

The fellow swung round. I think he 
was ashamed; but when he saw that Mike 


was a Jew he said: 
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After the show 
A relishable cigarette 
Rolled from fresh, rich 
LUCKY STRIKE 

Will chirk you up, 

Put savor into your supper, 
Tang into your tango. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 
Carry LUCKY STRIKE with you 


wherever you go. Your pipe will 
give you constant joy; your cigarettes 
will be fresher, their perfume the 
natural, fragrant tobacco-aroma of the 
choicest ripe Kentucky Burley leaf. 

For his Christmas — the best 
present of all is a Glass Humidor of 
LUCKYSTRIKE—in 50cand $1.00 | 


sizes, at all stores. | 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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San Francisco Exposition 


Give us a few hours of your spare time and we will pay your expenses to the San 


Francisco Exposition. You will not be shuffled off into a crowded train and forced to 
make a definite schedule or be left behind. You may go when you please, stop where you 
please, and choose your own traveling companions. 

Tell us how much money you will need to take you to the Exposition and back to your 
home town. We will lay out for you exactly the amount of representative work you must 
do for us in your neighborhood to earn the trip. 

For particulars write to-night, telling us how much money you will need. 

San Francisco Exposition Trip 
l THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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“HOW ABOUT THAT 


COLD ROOM?” 


SAYS NANCY GAY 


“Almost every home 
has one or more rooms that 
never will seem to warm 
up. 1 had two—one 
was the dining room, the 
other the guest chamber. 


“Try as I would I 


couldn’t heat them, 


“Until I purchased two 


small gas heating stoves. 
“Now all the old chill and 


discomfort are done away 
with. One stove in the din- 
ing room makes it deliciously 
comfortable at any time. 
Theother stove I move about, 
using it in any room where 
quick, sure heat is needed. 


“How many more rooms 
you could add to your home 


by doing as I did." 


If you have not yet read 


“The Story of Nancy Gay" 


send at once for your free copy and enjoy 
a half-hour's profitable reading. Then 
get in touch with your local gas com- 
pany— they have the very stove you want. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


29 W. 39th St. New York 


7 
А An enjoyable education for the 
4 eia ad an unlimited field for 
f" business men. Frequent sailings 
by 12,500 ton steamers to Barbados, 
Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo 
and Buenos Ayres. 

TOURS AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
LD Over the Andes by rail and through the АӨ" 
s MS Panama Canal. ' 

BUSK & DANIELS, GEN. Acts. Pi 
Ш# 304 Prod. Exch.,N.Y.,orLocalAgts € 
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|! hide his feelings. 
| because I, his wife, did not scorn his 


The American Magazine 


"What's that to you, you blank- 
blanked Jew?” 

Things happened. Mike struck that 
filthy mouth with his fist. In an instant 
there was a gorgeous fight going on, and 
every woman in the car, excepting me, 


was screaming. I was glorying in know- ; 


ing my husband was not a coward. In 
three minutes two of the men were on 
the floor, three windows were broken, and 
one of the smaller men had been knocked 
through the glass door onto the vestibule. 
Mike’s face was cut, and one eye closed, 
and he was still swinging. The motorman 
rushed in cursing Mike, and struck at him 
with the brass controller handle. Mike 
caught him one right on the jaw, and he 
went down. The condüctor ran in and 
hit Mike on the back of the head. 

Then other passengers took a hand, 
defending Mike and threatening to beat up 
the train crew. The motorman and con- 
ductor finally agreed to admit perhaps 
the Jew wasn’t to blame, and the passen- 
gers threw the four young men off the car. 


Mike tried to apologize to me when we | 


got home for fighting, and I said: 

“I’m happier than I have been since we 
were married; I know you are not afraid 
to fight.” 

“Afraid?” he said, laughing. “Why, 
say, if it makes you glad to have me fight 
I'll fight every day. I used to be a corking 
boxer at the athletic club." 


"THE trouble did not end there. War- 
rants were sworn out charging Mike 
with assault and battery, disturbing the 
peace, malicious destruction of property, 
and a few other things. He was tried 
before an Irish judge and fined fifty dol- 
lars and costs. He told me he could have 
been cleared, but he did not want me to 
testify. There I rebelled. I made him 
appeal the case. I advertised, and found 
witnesses who had been on the car. On 
the hearing of the appeal all the facts 
were brought out, and he was discharged, 
and praised by the judge. The company’s 
lawyer made a public apology and prom- 
ised the motorman and conductor should 
be discharged. 

A few weeks later I got onto a car, and 
the same motorman and conductor were 
running it. The conductor tried to be 
polite but I was furious. When Mike 
came home I raged about it, only to 
discover that he had interceded with the 
company and saved the places for those 
men who wanted to kill him because he 
was a Jew. 


After our experience trying to “invade | 


a decent neighborhood” and we went 
back to live among the Jews I formed 


among them many pleasant friendships. | 


Their tact in avoiding reference to my 
religion, or comment upon my nationality, 


| touched me. 


The only time I ever heard it referred 
to was once after I had worked hard to 
help make a success of a charity bazaar 
at one of the big synagogues. It was a 
purely charitable affair, and not religious 
in nature, and I was interested in the 
cause. The rabbi thanked me for my 
efforts and told me that he and members 


of his congregation appreciated it the | 


more because I was not of their faith. 
Mike was so proud of it that he could not 
Imagine it! Proud 


friends and was willing to aid them in a 


uide Books. 
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to the Expositions 


As indispensable to the tourist who plans 
a visit to California during Exposition time 
as аге the famous Baedekers, so universally 
used by foreign travelers. Published to 
give visitors practical information as to 
hotel accommodations, restaurant rates, etc., 
which will allow a close estimate of prob- 
able expenses. 

One book is usely illustrated, showing a beau- 
tiful series of ition pictures. The о! isa 
lendid folder map of San Francisco, with concise 

tions for easy sight seeing. Both sent free if 
you will sign and mail the coupon to either Mr. Fort 


or Mr. Fee, whichever address is nearer. If you 
prefer, drop a postal asking for books Nos. 20 and 50. 


Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Those using this shortest, most direct route 
enjoy stopover privileges at Denver and Salt 
City, while a visit, in season, to Yellowstone National 
Park and Lake Tahoe may be made at slight addi- 
tional outlay of time and expense. 

Special round-trip fares in effect duri fair time 
are shown in Exposition book, together with standard 
and tourist sleeping car rates and other specific infor- 
mation. Address 


GERRIT FORT, P. T. M. 


С. S. FEE, P. T.M 


Union Pacific System Southern Pacific 
Omaha, Neb. San Francisco, Cal. 
Ticket offices in all principal cities, inclu 


Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, New York, Chicago. 


2 MAIL THIS COUPON «<<< 
Please send me “California and the Expositions" and ; 
the “Мар of San Francisco” (Books Nos. 20 and 50.) 
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City and State............... — у | 
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"Never mind! Its Likly Lu: 


and guaranteed for 5 Years." 


Henry Likly &Co Rochester NY. 


Pictures sharp to 


the corners — nol 
dull and hay 


I, 
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Balopticon 


| gives entertainment as novel, as inter- 
| esting; as varied and as instructive as | 
| the talking machine gives in its field. 
| The Home Balopticon projects pictures, | 
| post cards, solid objects, etc. Pictures in cor- 
rect position from left to right, not reversed. 
Now fitted with special nitrogen-filled Mazda 
lamp, giving illumination superior to any sim- 
ilar instrument on the market. Absolutely 


| safe and automatic and simple enough for 
child to operate. Lenses, mirrors and all 
| mechanical parts of high quality—not a toy. Ideal 
equipment for clubs and small schoolroom as well as | 
the home. 


Costs but $35—with 
aluminum coated wall- 
screen included. Other 
models for various re- 
quirements $22 and up. 


“Fun—and Better" 


is an interesting booklettell- 
ing of many novel waysto 
entertain. with the Home 
Balopticon. Sentfree upon 
request, 
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Baus 


ch & Jomb Optical ©. | 


ROCHESTER, N. Y Н 
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ST LOS ANGELES 
THE MAIN GATEWAY TO THE 
PANAMA EXPOSITIONS 


Spend the winter in California and witness the 
opening of the two Panama Expositions, San 
Francisco and San Diego, 1915 

Free information mailed on application to the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. Address Dept. O, 
Chamber of Commerce, Los Angelea, Cal. 


I've a 
pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would ® 
not know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear all 
right. 


“The 
the 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


"I hear you. I сап hear now 


Morley Phone for 


DEAF 


the ears what 
aes to the 


is to 


eyes. Invisible, com- qi 
fortable, weightless 
ané Armless. Anyone can adjust it.” Qver one hun- 
dref /housand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


The Experiences of a Jew’s Wife 


cause which was to help poor orphaned 
babies! He was so proud that he gave me 
|a diamond necklace, and his humility 
| touched me so much that I sold the 
diamonds and added the money to the 
| fund for the orphans. 


O LONG as Mike and I were alone we 

could stand it. We had each other, 
and, after a time, even I learned to under- 
stand that to grow angry because someone 
showed ignorance, prejudice, or a tradi- 
tional dislike of the race was worse than 
a waste of time. We had friends who 
were broad and liberal enough to take a 
person for what he was, rather than for 
what he was born. 

Then the boy came—almost three years 
after we were married. We had agreed 
before marriage that, should children 
come, they should be trained in the 
Roman Catholic Church. We named the 
boy Michael Neil Klein, and he was 
baptized in the Roman faith. 

Until he was four or five years old the 
seriousness of the problem did not present 
itself. I had, in my ignorance, taken it 
for granted that a boy born of a Jewish 
father and an Irish mother. would be an 
American. But he wasn’t. He was a 
Jew, his son will be a Jew, and so on to 
the end, I suppose. It explained to me 
the miracle of the Jews maintaining their 
nation so many centuries without a land 
of their own. People will not let them 
be anything else, even if they should de- 
sire it. 

One day when my baby was about five 


| years old he came into the house and 


| daily occurrence. 


reported that the boys had beaten him 
because he was a Jew. He had maintained 
stoutly, in his baby way, that he was an 
American, whereupon they had knocked 
him down and beaten him. 

When he became old enough to go to 
school and play with boys a fight was a 
“Come on, don’t let's 
play with that Jew" was the best he 
received. He was rather lonely. How 
much he suffered only he knows. He has 
something of his father's forbearance, but 
often I found him weeping alone in his 
room, and half a dozen times he clung to 
me and wanted to know why Jews should 
be beaten. Once he came in, fresh from 
a fight. He had won that one and in 
defense of his father's name. He wanted 


|to know if, as charged, his papa had 


TH:/MORLEY CO., Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. | 
S 


/ 


helped kill Jesus. 

He could not understand these things. 
If he said he was Irish, the Irish boys 
were the first to deride his claim. If he 
did anything wrong at the parochial 
school that “was the Jew in him.” It was 
a tragedy to see him one day: there were 
five boys playing, my son, a Jewish boy, 
and three others. One of the others said 
to my son, “Come on, don't let's play 
with that dirty Jew." The tragedy was 
in watching him striving to decide, and 
I was glad when he remained with the 
Jewish boy. 

When he grew old enough to under- 
stand, and to use his hands and feet, 
he fought. Odd isn’t it, that when he won, 


as he almost always did, that was “the | 
Irish in him”? I think his record of boys | 
whipped would tally up in numbers with | 


that of Bat Nelson. He had learned one 
way of enforcing respect. The good 


Father from the school came to see me | 


to get me to make him stop fighting. 
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W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traffic Manager 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 1 
1087 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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= TRIAL 

Almost anyone can afford to have a 
Burrowes Billiard and Pool Table. The 
prices are from $15 up, on easy terms of 
$1 or more down (depending on size and 
style selected), and a small amount each 
month. Sizes range up to 4% x 9 feet 


(standard). Complete playing equip- 
ment of balls, cues, etc., free. 


You need no special room. It can be 
set on dining or library table, or on its 
own legs or folding stand, and quickly set 
aside when not in use. Burrowes Tables 
are used by experts for home practice. 
The most delicate shots can be executed 
with the utmost accuracy. 

FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. 
Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, 
and on its receipt we will refund your deposit. 
This ensures you a free trial, Write today, or 
mail this coupon, for illustrated catalog: 
LIP ID P el 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 71 Spring Street, Portland, Me. 
Please send Catalog of Billiard Table Offers. 


(Name) 
(Address) 


| 


Will pay Reliable Manor Woman $12.50 


to distribute 100 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax Soap 
Powder among friends. No money required. 


R. WARD BORAX CO., 212 Institute PL, Chicago 
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Stone Set 
Rings. Signets, 
Bands and Em 
blems, Wedding 
Rings, Diamond 
Mountings 


The Setting of a Ring 


Protection for your valuable gems is 
guaranteed by the O-B trade mark 
in a ring. 

The O-B factory has had particular 
success in making the most famous 
diamond setting in America and man- 
ufactures more of these settings than all 
other mounting manufacturers together. 

Jewelers everywhere recognize the O-B as- 
say standards as being strict as those of the 
British Assay Office itself and are glad to 
point out the O-B mark in their finest rings. 


Send for the О-В Ring Book, а selection 
of the newest styles in rings. It is free. 


Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. I. 
Largest Manufacturers of Rings in the World 


Address 
() B 


RINGS 


The American Magazine 


“He has whipped half the boys in the |Ẹ 


school,” he said, “the good Sisters are in 
despair." 

“Tell them," I said, “that boys will be 
boys. That's what I was told when I 


complained that they persecuted my son." | 


y boy said little at home about his 
fights. Before he was ten he had acquired 
the habit of reticence, and he was very 
serious, and thoughtful and considerate 
of me. I commenced to understand some 
of the traits of his father. 


E HAVE tried two suburbs, and 

found the persecution even worse 
thanin “exclusive” city districts. We have 
practically ceased associating with any per- 
sons who are not Jewish. Of course we 
haveour friends and acquaintances among 
other people who are too broad to draw 
racial lines. So we live among the Jews, 
‘my husband's people, and have peace 
and plenty. After a time even I have 
grown weary of constant turmoil and the 
eternal curling of lips. 


Our great pride is in our boy. He has | 


developed into a strong and aggressive 
character. My only fear is that he will 
overdo the resenting of insults and become 
overbearing. Perhaps he, too, in time 
will see the futility of fighting the world. 

The other day Mike and I were talking 


| of our boy's future. 


“I hope," said my husband a bit sadly, 
"that he marries some good lrish or 
German girl. Perhaps after three genera- 
tions they will permit his children to be 
Americans and not Jews." 

“I don't," I replied hotly. “I hope he 
marries some pretty Jewish girl and raises 
his family as а 

Yes, and I meant it. 


Seeing America 


(Continued from page 43) 


Book is made up of foolscap-sized sheets 
of yellow paper upon which have been 
pasted news articles and editorials from 


various papers throughout the country, | 


selected and arranged by an experienced 
member of the White House staff. These 
are bound as а book, and can be swiftly 
reviewed. For recreation the President 1s 
fond of reading good detective stories. 
Mr. Wilson spends far more time alone 
at his desk, probably, than any of his 
immediate predecessors, far more than 


most people, thinking of the President | 
as a great public character, would im- 


agine. Itisinthese 


MUCH TIME hours alone that 
ALONE IN his public papers, 
THOUGHT AND which have had 
WORK such a profound 


effect upon the 
people all over the country, are thought 
out and written. 


T THE end of a hot and wearing 
summer, with scarcely a day of vaca- 
tion or of rest, with great questions 
crowding for settlement, with a domestic 
affliction which in itself might well be 


| overwhelming, the President remains one 


of the steadiest, clearest, most cheerful 

men in Washington. He looks well and 

strong, with good color and a clear eye. 
There has not once been a sign of waver- 


Spirit of Christmas Giving 


"THE REALIZATION that more than a 
mere wanton expenditure of money is 
necessary to the true appreciation of a Christ- 
mas gift has contributed largely to the popu- 
larity of such useful, labor saving articles as 


BISSELL'S 


"Cyeo" BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


It's a wonderful boon to the woman doing 
her own housework. No other cleaning de- 
vice can take the place of this handy little 
machine for every day use. Àn extra sweeper 
for upstairs savessteps. The Bissell comes in 
many handsome designs and finishes and has 
all the latest improvements. $2.75 to $5.75 at 
all dealers. Booklet on request. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Niagara Falls, Cana. 
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11,572-W ord 
Business Book Free 


‘Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illustrated 
11,572-word Business Booklet which tells how priceless 


Business Experience, squeezed from the lives of 173 big, 
broad, brainy business men, may be made yours—yours to 
boost your salary, toincrease your profits. Thisfree book deals with 
-How to manage a business 
Нот. to sel ^ 8 
—How to get money by mı 
—How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
—How to stop cost 
—How to train and handle men 
—How to get and hold a position 
—How to advertise a business 
Md trek —How to devise office methods 
Sending binds nothing, involves i 
obligation; yet it may [er means of Starting you on à broader 
Career: Surely а will pot Ку youre this lege, when it in- 
volvi of a postal penny „ ‘Bend 
Y1.572-word Booklet’. Send to кузле OR has 


A.W. Shaw Co., Dept. 48B Wabash Ave. & Madison St., Chicago 


Clarkson’s Big 
Book Bargains 


N several hundred thousand Li- 
I braries in the homes of people in 
every walk of life—from the day 
laborer to the college professor and 
high government official, from the per- 
sons who buy a few of popular fic- 
tion to the persons who pride themselves 
on having the complete works of all the 
standard authors in De Luxe Editions 
artistically printed and bound almost 
every was bought from me, 
WHY? Because, I have no agents 


and sell you just the books you 
want—all new—many at a saving of from 5O to 90 
per cent--you examine the books in your own home for 
five days before paying for them. If not satisfied, return 
them at my expense—and—owe me nothing. 


Get My Big, New Catalog 


My new catalog, sent free for the asking, is a course in literature, 
giving nationalities, date of birth and death of authors, the 
author's life and standing in literature, etc. Hundreds of sets 
and thousands of single volumes listed. 


THE EYES OF THE WORLD, 90c. Their Yes! Win- 
ning of Barbara Worth, 35c. Calling of Dan Matthews, 35c. es- 
peare, 40 vol. full flexible Morocco, largest type and best notes of 
any Shakespeare published, publi 

Library of Ovatory, 15 vols. publishe 

Home Library; 8 vols, cloth, publish pri $4- 
Messages and Papers of the Southern Cot y. 
publisher's price, $16—my price, $8c. Wild Animals of 
ica, publisher's price, price, 45c, Popular G: Fiowers, 
publisher's pri —my price 65c. Girdling the Globe or Journeys 
Around the World, over 600 pages of ever-chi ing scenes of 
interest, publisher's price, $2.50—my price, 46c. Orations, Ad- 
dresses and Club Essays, publisher's price, $1.60—my price, 49c. 


Here are De Luxe Editions, Morocco bound, elegant paper, many 
of them at less than 25 cents on the dollar — овоза Youn lete 
Works, $9.40. Kipling, $7.80. Poe, $4.90—and all sí ‘authors 
at similarly low prices. 

Write today for my BIG FREE CATALOG. Tells you how to 
save 50 to 90 per cent on thousands of books. 


to 
rather have a book or set of 
have a dissatisfied customer. i 


David B. Clarkson, The Book A êr 
1202 Clarkson Building Chicago, LẸ | Lis 


Seeing America, by Ray Stannard Baker 


Sampler 


END a Sampler to your mother, to 
your wife, sweetheart, daughter; to the 
hostess whose hospitality you enjoyed; to 
the one who showed you a courtesy. The 
Sampler speaks a various language; its mes- 
sage is always in good taste. The Sampler 
is an assortment taken from ten of Whitman's 
most popular packages Chocolates and 
Confections. 


The box itself is interesting because the cover is a 
reproduction of an old-fashioned Sampler—the 
cross-stitch work which is a revival of a favorite fancy 
stitch of a past generation. 


Ask for the Sampler package Sorin W hitr:an's 
agency— they cover the country. More than a pound 
package $1.00; two-pound ра 
in the extreme west and Canad. ee If If no 
id, a Sa 
rite for 


(more 
sien! 


o 


is convenient, we will send, pre, 
Package on receipt of $1.00. 


EAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS KODAK ENLARGEMENTS 

8x10 mounted 26c. Send only the negative. 
KODAK FINISHING. 60c OFFER FOR 10c. Send 
10c (stamps) and roll of film, any size, 6 or 12 exposure; 
will develop film and also make 6 pictures from best 
negatives. Beautiful work. Prompt service. 
ROANOKE CYCLE COMPANY, Roanoke, Va. 
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EVERYMAN' S 
3% LIBRARY 5 


World's Best Books at Low Prices 


You have the masterpieces of literature, em- 
bracing practically all the better known clas- 
8ics— 700 well-printed, uniformly bound books 
—to choose from in Everyman's Library. 

Sold by Dealers or Direct by Mail. Examine 
an Everyman's volume at your k store. 
Note the wonderful book value for the money. 
Ask for a complete list of the 700 volumes 
There's no better way to buy books than from 
Everyman's Library. 


Descriptive Booklet Seat Free 
— — LL 

—or- Dictionary Catalog of Everyman's sent for 10c. This 
cloth-bound hook of 173 pages explains scope and extent 
of Everyman's Library. and gives historical notes on the 
various authors. A book in itself worth having. 
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ing, or of weakness, nor has Mr. Wilson 
allowed his personal sorrow to interfere 
for a moment with his efficiency in doing 
the work of the nation. 

No president since Lincoln has had to 
meet such national and international 
crises, or to bear such a weight of respon- 
sibility as Mr. Wil- 
son- has been fac- 
ing during the last 

ear and a half. 
The Mexican dis- 
turbances, which 
at any moment threatened to plunge us 
into war; the Panama Canal tolls con- 
troversy with its foreign complications; 
the Colorado strike situation; the highly 
sensitive business conditions, waiting the 
results of momentous legislation; and 
finally, most trying of all, the European 
war with its unprecedented problems. 

During all this period Congress has 
been in session without any respite, and 
a continual struggle over legislation. of 
fundamental importance has been going 
on. But through it all, the President has | 
kept a cool head and a firm hand. He has | 
acted instantly, without wavering ог 
doubt, upon each emergency as it arose; | 
he has always led opinion, has never been 
dragged after it. His proclamation of 
neutrality, his letter refusing to take part 
in the fall congressional campaign because 
the nation needed him at Washington, 
his declaration for a day of prayer, his 
energetic recommendation of legislation 
to relieve the financial and commercial 
crisis caused by the war, have met instant 
approval throughout the country. He has 
steadied and solid- 
ified public opin- 
ion. In short, the 
word which best expresses the feeling of 
the country toward Mr. Wilson is con- 
fidence. We trust him. 

Behind the quietude and high earnest- 
ness which mark the activities of the White 
House one feels a certain reserve of power. 
One recalls. the story of the Japanese 
бо, who in the height of the Risso. 


NO PRESIDENT 
SINCE LINCOLN 
HAS BORNE 

SUCH BURDENS 


WE TRUST HIM 


apanese war was found one day quietly | 


fishing in a river. When the visitor re- 
marked that it was evident that he did 
not feel worried about the situation, the 
general replied: 

"No. Why should I? All the plans for 
this campaign were thought out a year 
ago in Tokio.” 


One has something of this feeling about | 
Wilson—the feeling that his acts: 


Mr. 
now are the result of no hasty reaction, 
but are based upon years of study and 
thought, reinforced by writing and teach- 


ing, of the history of the American people, | 


and of the principles upon which the na- 
tion has grown to power. Whether one 
agrees with him entirely or not, one feels 
that he is acting with singleness of pur- 
pose upon principles which he regards as 
fundamental. e has the vast advan- 
tage of thinking clearly, in a world which 
is mostly mussy in its thinking. He also 
has the advantage of being able to take 

the big view of 


CALM*AND things among men 
STEADFAST who customarily 
take the small view 

of things. Therefore, in the confused and | 


excited world of America at the present 
moment, he remains calm and steadfast. 

I have been making a somewhat careful 
examination of Mr. Wilson's record, as 
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| termined nationalism. : 1 
| question which comes to him by its 


well as that of the Democratic adminis- 
tration, as expressed in the messages and 
papers of the President and in the laws 
enacted by Congress since March 4, 1913. 
In a year and a half the outlines of a 
President’s fundamental policies and his 
habitual courses of action should be- 
come very plain; andit is safe to assume 
that, having acted upon these principles 
for the first year and a half of his term; 
he will not act upon other principles dur- 
ing his remaining service. 


WHAT seems to be Mr. Wilson's cen- 
tral and controlling idea is a de- 
e tests every 


effect upon the whole country. “My 
thought is of America," he said in his 
fine neutrality ad- 


“MY THOUGHT dress. “America 
IS OF AMERICA" is greater than any 
party,” he says in 


his letter to Congressman Doremus. 

Even before he was President he had 
this larger idea clearly in mind. In an ad- 
dress at Nashville while governor of New 
Jersey he declared that “the business of 
government is to organize the common 
interest," and of this he speaks as “а 
national conception, a national enter- 
prise, a national opportunity and a na- 
tional hope." 

In all the discussion which led up to the 
passage of the Underwood tariff law, for 
example, Mr. Wilson's weight was always 
thrown upon the side of national interests 
against local interests—the interests of all 
the people against local groups. In his 
conservation program the same policy ap- 
pears also strongly in view. The new 
currency law firmly establishes the na- 
tional interest and national control in the 
financial affairs of the country. Mr. Wil- 
son vetoed an amendment to the postal 
savings bank law because it permitted the 
deposit of postal savings funds in state 
banks which had not entered the federal 


| reserve system. He believes, as he said, in 


the mobilization of the financial resources 
under one control—national control. 

His influence with Congress, it seems to 
me, rests largely upon the force and logical 
clearness with which he presents this large 
view of the common interest as against 
smaller views and localinterests. Senators 
and congressmen come up to see him, 
each with a clear view of what is good 
for his state or his district, or for cer- 
tain industries in his state or district, 
or for his own political future, and they 
are met by the query, expressed or im- 
plied: “But what is good for the whole 
nation? What is good for America? 
What should be done to strengthen the 
common interest?” The larger view, 
clearly held and well-argued, always van- 
quishes the lesser view. 


I? HAS been said that Mr. Wilson dra- 

goons and domineers Congress, forces 
his policies. But I have been unable 
to discover any case in which he has used 
the methods of force which other Presi- 
dents have sometimes employed in their 
dealings with Congress. Опе of the most 
familiar of these methods is by the use of 
patronage, but so far as I can learn Mr. 
Wilson has not made a single appoint- 
ment for the p purpose of increasing his own 
power or his party's power in Congress. 
Another method is to threaten to veto 
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certain legislation. Mr. Wilson has never 
made such a threat; and up to this writing, 
though nearly twenty months of his ad- 
ministration have passed, he has exer- 
cised his right of veto in only two cases. 
He has never publicly, or so far as I know 
privately, denounced a senator or con- 
gressman, and never threatened to “go 
to the country” with any issue upon 
which Congress appeared to differ with 
him. He‘has not commanded, but has 
reasoned with congressmen, always put- 
ting public business and public interest 
above party or local or personal interests; 
and this larger reason has prevailed. 

Mr. Wilson once stated this philosophy 
of action in broad human terms in a 
public address: 

“There is one lesson that some men 
never seem to learn,” he said, “and that 
is that whenever they try to serve them- 

selves, and make 

THE LESSON it. obvious that 

THAT IS LEARNED they are trying to 

BY FEW serve themselves, 

the thing they 
least succeed in doing is serving them- 
selves; and that the only way in which 
you can connect yourself with the forces 
of success is by connecting yourselves 
with the forces of society, because every 
man will be as little as himself if his 
thought is centered upon himself." 

That this principle applied to great 
affairs has proved good politics as well as 
good statesmanship is nothing against it. 


ANOT HER great source of the influence 
which Mr. Wilson exercises over Con- 
ress is his quiet assumption that it is not 
fe that is speaking but the country. Nor 
does he merely fall back on mandates of 
the Baltimore Platform; he knows that 
behind the platform, far more potent, 
stands the opinion of the nation. 

Mr. Wilson and his party have indeed 

been able to put upon she national statute 
books in a brief year and a half a very 
remarkable body of new and fundamen- 
tally important legislation. The new 
tariff law, the new currency law, the new 
trust laws, the new laws br the control 
and development of our natural resources, 
including that providing for the construc- 
tion of railroads in Alaska, the new laws 
relating to labor and for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture and commerce, make 
up an imposing legislative structure. 
In truly profound ways these laws will 
react upon the life of the nation. 
7 But neither Mr. Wilson nor his party 
alone originated this legislation. It 15 the 
outgrowth of years oF agitation, muck- 
raking, popular education, insurgency. 
Bryan, Roosevelt, La Follette and other 
radical and progressive leaders had a part 
init. The сд had a part in it. It 
was a great, slow-growing public move- 
ment which, resting through Mr. Taft's 
administration, has now come to fruition 
under Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson's power has lain largely in 
making Congress feel, continually, this 
pressure from the country, but it is none 

the less a credit 

WHEREIN WIL- to him and to his 

SON'S REAL arty that they 

POWER WITH have held so firmly 

CONGRESS LIES together in carry- 

ing out the will of 
It is significant that every 
by the Democrats 


the people. 
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has also been supported by a considerable 
number of Republican and Progressive 
votes. 


NEXT to the policy of determined 
nationalism with which Mr. Wilson 
has met the domestic problems presented 
to his administration, stands his new 
foreign policy. This policy, also, is clearly 
the expression of a thoughtful character 
who believes firmly in reason rather than 


in force. Stated in a homely way, Mr. 

Wilson is confi- 

“THERE CAN dent that if two 

BE NO LAST sensible nations, 

WORD BETWEEN like two sensible 
FRIENDS” men, when ang 


at each other, will 
stop for a moment to think and to reason, 
they will not come to blows. This is also, 
strongly, Mr. Bryan’s view. As Mr. 
Taft’s foreign policy was well described 
as “dollar diplomacy,” so is Mr. Wilson's 
foreign policy described, in Mr. Bryan's 
fine phrase, which Mr. Wilson quotes with 
approval—'' There can be no last word 
between friends." This remark of Mr. 
Bryan's was made to the Japanese Am- 
bassador, who, after the settlement of 
certain difficulties, had said: “This, then, 
is the last word, Mr. Secretary." It ex- 
pressed in a nutshell what has been 
variously called the “diplomacy of post- 
ponement”—which Mr. Wilson actually 
practiced in his trying attitude of “ watch- 
ful waiting" toward Mexico. 


"THE same policy is expressed in the 
new peace treaties with foreign nations 
which Mr. Bryan has been successfully 
negotiating. These treaties provide that 
when a threatening issue arises between 
the United States 
and a foreign 
neighbor a full 
year shall elapse, 
during which the 
differences may be thoroughly investi- 
gated, before going to war. In short, 
time is кке ж in which the angry 
nations may cool off. While this seems 
an obviously sensible plan, it is a fact 
that when the treaties were first proposed 
they were widely ridiculed, and it was not 
until most of the great nations of the world 
had become party to them that they were 
taken seriously. This policy marks a new 
world-development in diplomacy. 

Mr. Wilson would also seek to avoid 
foreign difficulties by a quiet observance 
by the nation of those qualities which 
characterize a gentleman. That is, he 
would be more than punctilious in keep- 
ing his obligations, insisting upon the 
spirit of the contract, not merely its 
strict legal interpretation. This policy was 
illustrated in the Panama Canal tolls 
case, in which the United States changed 
its plan of giving special privileges to its 
own ships over foreign ships in the use of 
the canal. 


A NEW WORLD- 
DEVELOPMENT 
IN DIPLOMACY 


HE whole Mexican affair, 
through in spite of furious attacks 
from certain sources, has also been marked 
by a fine forbearance, and a fine con- 


sideration of the rights of a neighbor | 


nation in serious trouble. Here also Mr. 
Wilson considered the welfare of the 
whole nation as against the interest of a 
few American investors and residents in 
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So Well! 


—if you only knew how 
well! I bufld up your 
vitality — at the same 
time I strengthen your 
heart action; teach you 
how to breathe, to stand, 
walk and relleve such 
ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 

One pupil writes: "I weigh 
83 pounds less, and I have 
gained wonderfully in 
strength.'' Another says: 
“Last May I weighed foo 
pounds, this May I weigh 126 
and oh! I feel SO WELL.” 
Won't you sit down and write 
now for my FREE booklet ? 
Don't wait, you may forget it. 
I have had a wonderful ex- 
perience and should like to 
tell you about it. 


SM з Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 90, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Mexico, even though these American 
residents were grievously injured. 

* We are the friends of Mexico and want 
to help her," he said. 

It has been said that Mr. Wilson was 
very “lucky” up to this time in the 
outcome of the Mexican affair; and that 
we are "lucky," 
now that the na- 


NOT CHANCE, 

BUT BEING tions of Europe are 
RIGHT IN THE plunged into con- 
FIRST PLACE flict, in not being 


at war with Mex- 
ico. There has certainly been a broad 
element of luck or chance in the devel- 
opment of affairs in Mexico, and later 
we may or may not find our luck changed 
to ill-luck—but neither luck nor ill-luck 
is here the point at issue. Mr. Wilson 
is now reaping the reward, not of chance 
success, but of being right in the first place. 
It is his policy, the principle, involved in 
the Mexican and Panama Canal tolls cases, 
not the fortuitous outcome, whether 
good or bad, that has developed a new 
consideration for our Government in 
South and Central America. We have 
proved that we are not land-grabbers, 
and we have proved that we are willing 
to mediate our differences with our neigh- 
bors to the south. In diplomacy, as in 
other human relationships, the spirit 
counts large. Mr. Wilson's policies have 
also placed the nation in 2 very strong 
position to be of service to the world 
during the present catastrophe in Europe. 
Such, in brief, is the man in the White 
House and such are his policies. The 
country would seem to be well-founded in 
its confidence in Mr. Wilson. 


Dorothy and the 
Snake 


(Continued from page 38) 


herself, who must find the answer to it. 
Must. She would show him where the 


trouble lay, then leave the manner of its , 


disposal to him. 


RS. NEWELL, very stylish in a 

black and cerise gown, her face toned 
to an artistic pallor to contrast pictur- 
esquely with her black hair, languid eyes, 
and elongated black earrings, sat oppo- 
site Dorothy in the Frazier living-room, 
her back to the open door that led into 
the office. Dorothy faced it; but not 
eagerly expectant, not with any joyful 
hope stirring within her, only in a sick- 
ening apprehension. 

Hugh was in the office, yes; but only 
because she had demanded his presence 
there, demanded it as her wife's right, 
and this at the end of a long quarrel. 
When he sneered at her plan, flouted the 
idea that anyone could alienate him from 
his wife against his will, denounced her 
scathingly for “the low rôle of eaves- 
dropper" she asked him to play, and 
defended Mrs. Newell, Dorothy's own 
temper gave way. She had said things, 
the horrid sort of things that she had 
feared she would. 

It had been a bitter quarrel, a bitterness 
that rankles. And it had left her cruelly 
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fire insurance policy 
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insurance means more than honest inten- 
tions. Six out of every seven fire insur- 
ance companies organized in this country 
have failed or abandoned the business. 
To live and furnish real indemnity a com- 
pany must have resources to back up its 
honest intentions. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company has lived 
through every great disaster that has visited this 
country in the past 104 years. It has met its obli- 
gations cheerfully and faithfully. It does the 
largest fire insurance business in America. 


The Hartford Agent in your town is a good man  ,.* 
to know. He can be relied upon to secure for „° 

you the manifest protection of the policies of „° “ыр 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company. "d Fire 


„° InsuranceCo. 
Ф Hartford, Conn. 


e 
е Gentlemen: 
o° Send me “Fire Insur- 
е ance and Fire Prevention,” 
your booklet suggesting ways 
^f of preventing fires. 
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Nobody wants a fire. 
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which tells how to pre- 
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Hundreds of girls receive a regular 
monthly check from me in payment 
for a few hours of pleasant home work. 


If you are interested in making pin- 
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Margaret Clarke, Sec’y 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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efficiency —salary. 
absolutely guaranteed. 


You can—easily—at home—with top-notch results 
Send your name today for a copy of our great free Book, 


telling all about the Tulloss Course, showing how you can quickly develop 
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ute, absolutely free 
your work from errors, 


Double Your Salary! 
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Any One Can Learn 
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had never written save with one finger of 
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touch writers, using all their fingers, writ- 
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every age—every profession. 


The TULLOSS Book Gives Full Information — Sent FREE 


This world-famous system is never taught In business schools—you can learn it only direct from us. 
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sick and frightened. She had not before 
known the woman this quarrel revealed. 
Nor the man— And it was this man she 
did not know that she felt sat there now 
in the office. 

And—Mrs. Newell had been here a 
half hour and had not mentioned Hugh's 
name. She had talked graciously about 
Frazierton, had told about the Logan 
house that she had bought and was to 
sign the deed for next day, revealing a 
ропа woman, not the “snake” 

orothy had volunteered to show Hugh— 
recklessly, she felt now. For if Mrs. 
Newell left the house to-day without 
betraying her treacherous nature her and 
Hugh’s married happiness was over. . . . 
Ane be forever at odds with Hugh— 
to have their beautiful love ро . . . 

These were her agonizing thoughts as 
she listened to Mrs. Newell’s cheerful 
chatter, listened and answered it in kind, 
amazed at the light laughs that could 
come so naturally from her lips while her 
heart seemed breaking. Suddenly Mrs. 
Newell dropped her embroidery to her 
lap, her words rushing out as with an 
uncontrollable impulse. 

“How I envy you your sweet nature! 
You and Hugh were made for each other. 
I told him I wasn’t the woman for him. 
And I'm not—no! I'm too suspicious, 
too jealous. To sit here in this room at 
night while he's in the city at a railroad- 
rate hearing or a stockholders' meeting, 
or some one of the many reasons that 
keeps him there overnight! Of course 
Id know, just as you do, that it was 
really business that kept him there, but 
my worldly mind would conjure up other 
reasons for his staying away from me. 
Га remember his escapades before he 
was married, and his liking for novelty 
and excitement, and his weakness for a 
new face. Dear boy! Of course he 
wouldn't be doing a thing wrong, but /, 
not having your generous disposition, 
would keep saying to myself: ‘It’s a 
woman that's keeping him.’ ... ‘Now 
he's having a nice little supper with her 
in some cozy place? . . . ‘Now he's 
leaning over her with that fascinating 
look in his eyes as though he could never 
get his fill of her.’ . . . ‘Now—’” 

A door closed, sharp, with a bang—a 
door that led into the next room. rs. 
Newell broke off, paling naturally now. 

Dorothy sat motionless. It was from 
the other side that the door had closed. 
Hugh had heard. Hugh knew now. And 
he had left his wife to endure, or refute, 
as best she could, this woman's vile 
innuendoes. Her world turned inky 
black. In all her surmises of what Hugh 
would do she had never once dreamed 
that he would not protect her and their 
happiness, when he knew. = 

er hands continued mechanically with 
her embroidery. She made, now a long 
stitch as the pattern demanded, now a 
short. All the while the faith and belief 
and tender soul of her were shriveling. 


"[ HEN—the door opened and Dorothy's 
husband walked into the room, seated 
himself at her side, his hand reaching out 
for hers, seemingly without conscious- 
ness, and holding it closely. pressed upon 
his knee. He looked at Mss Newell. 
“ Гуе just telephoned Mr. Logan, Belle, 
that you've decided not to take his place. 
I told him that you are here now, and 


Dorothy and the Snake, 


that you asked me to relieve you of your 
agreement, and for him to have the deed 
made out to me instead of you. I said 
that you had decided to return to-day to 
Conway, that when it came to the final 
settlement you found you couldn’t bear 
to leave the home where you and your 
husband had lived together. I 'phoned 
Mrs. Dawson that you had requested me 
to ask her to pack your trunks and send 
them to the station for the 4:30 to Con- 
way, that Dorothy and I'd take you to the 
train, and that you'd stop on the way to 
say good-by. 


"I EXPLAINED that you'd had one of 

your presentiments you were needed at 

home; that you'd made up your mind to | 
о, and that she knew what that meant. 
ow— 

“Hughie, Hughie!’ reprimanded Mrs. 
Newell, with an amused laugh, “you're 
forgetting yourself, I think. You're try- 
ing to browbeat a woman. I shall buy 
the Logan house. I shall stay in Frazier- 
ton, and I now tell you, right to your 
face, that if I were your wife I wouldn’t 
trust you out of my sight. And if I’m 
forced to it I shall tell her a few more 
things. I don’t like to see any woman 
made a dupe of by a husband, a loving 
husband, at that. Your wife’s trustful 
to a fault. But even so she's—" 

“The cleverest little woman in the 
whole state," grinned Dorothy's husband. 
"Lots cleverer than you, Belle. One 
hour's visit with you, and she had you 
placed, and you haven't an inkling of her 
nature. You can't set my wife up against 
me. With nine hundred and ninety-nine 
wives you could have raised the row you 
intended, but mine's the one in a thou- 
sand in this, as she is in everything else. 
She's placed the burden of settling this 
matter squarely on my shoulders—right 
where it belongs. And there’s just one 
way to settle it, and that’s for you to 
leave Frazierton and stay away for good.” 

Mrs. Newell smiled ironically. 

“Im not easy on the drive, Hugh. 
You high-handed Fraziers—" 

"Hang together, for weal or woe," 
he broke in quietly. “Апа that’s just 
why the course I'm laying out is now the 
kindest one open to you. To be cut dead 
by Mrs. Frazier and her husband and her 
husband's relatives and their friends 
wouldn’t make Frazierton the happiest 

lace in the world for you to live in. 

his way you can go out with flying 
colors; and I give you credit for sense 
enough to know when you're beaten." 

He rose. “It would be well for you to | 
"phone Mr. Logan and your aunt Mary 
yourself. You can lay on the heart throb 
stuff more convincingly than I can. Come, 
I'll show you where the telephone is." 

Mrs. Newell sat a moment in contem- 
plation, rose, shrugged, followed him to 
the office. He came out and left her, 
shutting the door between. Then he and | 
Dorothy looked at each other—just | 
looked, in a curious way. 

With a vast rush of tenderness, half 
sobbing, half laughing, she ran and raised 
her hands to his shoulders, those broad 
shoulders that were able to carry a hus- 
band's burdens. 

He brought his hands quickly over hers. 


In the January number, ‘‘Dorothy Comes 
Back."' 
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in Riz La Croix Paper 


Universally recognized as absolutely the finest 
cigarette papers made. Preferred the world over 
by men who roll their own cigarettes, because 
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RIZ LA b 
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FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


So strong they don’t burst in rolling, 
and yet light and thin. Naturally 
adhesive because made from 
the best flax-linen. En- 
tirely a vegetable 
product — abso- 
lutely pure and 
healthful, 

Riz La Croix will 
give you the natural, un- 
spoiled flavor of your favor- X 
ite tobacco in a perfectly Y 
rolled cigarette. 
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222 lustrated Booklets— опе 
Г about RIZ LA CROIX Ciga- 
rette Papers, the other showing 
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Room 1178, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Car of the American Family 


The new Hupmobile is simply a delight, 
even to those Hup owners who were com- 
pletely satisfied before. 


It is more than ever the car of the American 
family, because comfort—the first consid- 
eration—has been immeasurably increased; 
because the cushions are deeper and softer; 
because there’s more robm to relax and 
stretch, front and rear. 


It is a bigger car, a better car—and there- 
fore a more faithful friend, a more loyal 
servant, to the American family. 


Hupp Motor Car Co., Detroit 


5- passenger Touring or Roadster 
Model, $1200 f. o. b. Detroit. In 
Canada, $1400 £. o. b. Windsor. 


Removable Sedan and 
Coupe Tops for winter 
driving at exception- 
ally attractive prices 
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Я If you have seen the Pabst Extract calen- 
dars of past seasons, and admired them, as thousands 
do, you'll appreciate the 1915 Panama Girl Calendar tenfold. 
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entirely free from advertising on the front, just as shown by the 
illustration herewith. The size and shape are admirably adapted to the adorn- 
ment of those odd places so hard to fill and the color scheme is sure to harmonize 
with the furnishings of any room. Our aim in sending out these beautiful calen- 
dars free is to remind you, and others, that 
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“Brings the Roses to Your Cheeks" 
—that it is a natural tonic which enriches the blood, rebuilds the wasted tis- 
sues of the body, steadies the nerves and tones the entire system. Being a 
perfect blending of choicest malt and hops with iron, it is nature's own 
builder and reinvigorator—a splendid tonic, recommended by leading physi- 
cians fot nursing mothers, convalescenis, anaemics, all who are run down 
from any cause, and as a revitalizer for the aged. 


Order a Dozen from Your Draggist—Insist Upon It Being '*Pabst'" 


The United States Government specifically classifies Pabst Extract as an article 
of medicine—not an alcoholic beverage. 


This Calendar is Free 
All you have to do to obtain one is to send us ten cents In coin or stamps 
(coin preferred) to cover the cost of packing and mailing. The demand for 
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The Theater 


(Continued from page 44) 


A real love for good workmanship is as 
much disclosed by the one demand as 
the other. Indeed, if the demand does 
not exist in both cases the real love is not 
there. 

Let us consider the telephone: The 
telephone is a beneficent invention, and 
it has benefited nobody so much as the 
dramatist. Think how few plays of con- 
temporary life you now see without a 
telephone on the stage. Is it there to 
give a realistic touch? It is not. It is 
there to help the dramatist get his plot 
across; and a very potent hel itis. J. 
M. Barrie in his comical burlesque, “A 
Slice of Life,” which Ethel Barrymore 
acted two or three winters ago, made fun 
of this use of the telephone. Each char- 
acter, as he or she entered, rang some- 
body up, in order to announce his or her 
name for the benefit of the audience. 

“Is this you, Father?” asked Miss 
Barrymore in a languid voice. “This is 
your daughter, Mrs. Hyphen-Brown— 
you remember.” . 

None of Mr. Barrie's characters, of 
course, said any more, which was what 
made it funny. In serious plays they 
hold real conversations, however, and 
thus the audience can learn who they are 
and something about them, without the 
necessity of additional characters for 
them to talk to. The telephone thus 
takes its place as a new and up-to-date 
device for helping the dramatist get his 
plot across. 


D!» you ever stop to realize what a 
task it is to get a plot across? It 
looks easy, and the better it is done the 
easier it looks. When it is done by a 
; master it doesn't seem to be done at all. 
Several hundred thousand would-be dra- 
matists all over the United States think 
they can do it, and every manager's 
office is bombarded with manuscripts. 
But any play reader can testify from 
bitter experience that in not more than 
one out of five hundred of these manu- 
scripts is the plot successfully got across. 
' What looks so easy is perhaps the most 
‚ difficult task that confronts the crafts- 
man in any branch of literature. 
Consider for a moment this task, in 
the very first act. The program tells your 
| audience where the scene is, and the 
i names of the characters—and no more. 
The audience when the curtain rises does 
not know which character on the stage is 
John Smith and which is James Brown, 
it does not know anything about their 
past lives, or their present condition. 
Obviously, the first thing the author has 
to do is to introduce his characters to his 
audience, and the second thing he has to 
j do is to tell the audience all about them. 
But how is he going to do this? He 
cannot say anything himself, as a novelist 
can in a book. He cannot begin with an 
introductory chapter telling the secret 
history of their great-grandfathers. The 
| minute the curtain rises and the charac- 
ters are disclosed, the poor author has 
! got to get out of sight and let the charac- 
, ters do all the talking. Now, people in 
daily life don't go around as a rule telling 
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who they are and all about themselves. 
They don't have to. . How, then, is the 
author going to let you know what you 
must know about these people, without 
making them act in a ridiculous manner? 
And remember, too, he has only three- 
quarters of an hour, at most, to do it in— 
really not that long, for his first act must 
go forward as well as explain the past. 


ASY, eh? Wh 

rather, why did they) open with a 
scene between a stiff-necked butler with a 
British accent, and a pert French maid in 
a short black skirt? Is it because these 
two characters are funny? No. They 
ceased being funny long ago—if they ever 
were. It e А the butler is supposed 
to know all about the family affairs, par- 
ticularly “the master’s,” and the maid 
to know all about her mistress, and both 
are supposed to like to gossip on such 
subjects, so they can explain the family 
history more or less plausibly to the 
audience, and finally cry, “ '"Sh—here 
comes the master now!” Out they scurry, 
and you know the man who enters is Mr. 
Beaumont Smith, that he’s carrying on 
with an actress, that his wife suspects 
him, and that she’s going in disguise that 
night to the French Ball to catch him at 


his pranks. Dear old butler, pert French | 


maid, many a drama could never have 
been launched without your aid! The 
telephone is rapidly superseding you, 
driving you out of employment, but we 
shall always hold you in grateful memory! 

Another potent aid to the dramatist 
is the “Do you remember?” speech. 
This speech is usually made by a man to a 
woman. Ostensibly it is done to soften 
the woman’s heart, perhaps, but really it 
is done to explain the plot to the audience. 

“Do you remember the low light on the 
hills that day, and the smell of violets? 
Your hand lay clasped in mine, and I 
almost forgot that I was working for the 
Sugar Trust at ten dollars a week, and so 
couldn’t ask you to marry me.” 

“Aha!” we cry, delighted at our 
ik “this young man has loved 
this 
proud to ask her to pledge herself to him 
till he could support her ın the manner to 
which she was unaccustomed!” 

Exactly! Such was the practical pur- 
pose of all the poetry. 


RAMATISTS sometimes have a 

harder time now than they used to, 
in spite of the telephone, because that 
old Viking and idol-smasher, Ibsen, has 
made away with the soliloquy. The 
soliloquy was a very present help in time 
of trouble. After all, it wasn’t so very 
dreadful. The characters but thought 
aloud. The novelist can tell the thoughts 
of his characters for whole pages. But 
now convention decrees that the poor 


girl a long time, but has been too | 


Ci 


do so many plays (or , 


, two chief essentials required in a firearm for the pro- 


dramatist mustn't do anything of the | 


kind. His characters must not say any- 
thing they would not be willing that the 
other characters should hear! lago, when 
he is alone with the audience, does not 
hesitate to tell them just the kind of a man 
he really is, and what he secretly intends 
to do. But nowadays, if a dramatist 

ermitted one of his characters to do that, 
k would have every critic in the country 
landing on him with both feet. 


He has | 


got to find some other way of explaining | 


the character, either by introducing a 


Do you know what 
your handwriting means? 
ozo 


(systematic, straightforward 


(has large ideas, well balanced) 


(impulsive, imaginative, ; тап of large notions) 


Go. musical) 


OR the thousands of readers of this magazine who are interested in 

the subject, we have just published one of the most absorbing and 
factful books printed about handwriting. The author is William Leslie 
French, the celebrated Graphologist, whose timely articles in leading 
magazines have aroused a nation-wide interest and discussion. In this 
book, entitled "What Your Handwriting Reveals" is delineated and 
interpreted nearly every style of handwriting. You will doubtless rec- 
ognize your own style among them. 


This book has been prepared by 
us at great expense for those who are 
seriously interested in the subject. 
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SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 


I enclose ten cents for 12 different kinds 
of Spencerian Pens and a copy of the book, 


A-1 


The edition i» limited “What Your Handwriting Reveals.’’ 
If you desire a copy, it will be sent Name —— —  — — 
with 12 different styles of Spencerian Street No. 
Pens on receipt of ten cents. i 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. Ciy 
349 Broadway, New York sue — — 
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second congenial character for the first 
to talk to, or by letting deeds speak for 
themselves. 

The “Oh, look out there!” speech is 
another favorite device. This is used for 
two purposes—to “work up an en- 
trance," or to make vivid to the audience 
something which in the nature of things 
cannot be shown on the actual stage. 
Examples of either use will occur to the 
reader at once. 

In one of Rostand's plays, “La Princess 
Lointaine," the stage shows the deck of a 
ship. The sailors rush to the rail and look 
off excitedly into the wings. ‘‘A boat is 
leaving the shore!" they cry. And they 
describe to each other its passage over the 
water and the Princess sitting in it, and 
work themselves up to a high pitch of 
excitement—and supposedly work the 
audience up as well—so that the actress 
playing the Princess finally enters the 
scene with all eyes focused upon her, 
which is something all actresses greatly 
desire. 

You remember “Quo Vadis," no doubt? 
When the play was produced great posters 
depicted a naked damsel on the back of a 
bull, and a gigantic man grasping the 
bull’s horns and breaking its neck. 
Rather a piquant stage situation, you 
thought, and hastened to the theater. 
But you didn't see there any naked lady 
on a bull's back while a giant broke the 
creature's neck. You saw the spectators 
looking excitedly into the wings at the 
stage hands, and telling each other that 
the bull’s neck was being broken. Of 
course, its neck had to be broken, and 
the audience had to know it was broken, 
or the story couldn't go on. But, since 
modern actors are not trained to break 
bull's necks, it had to happen off stage. 

Poor old Pete Dailey, who was such a 
tower of humor in the Weber and Fields 
company, once put the prick of burlesque 
into this technical balloon. He was sup- 
posed to enter upon the stage from a 
dinner party in the next room, and his 
entrance was followed by the sound of 
applause from the invisible diners. Jerk- 
ing his thumb back toward the wings, 


he remarked, “Jolly dogs, those stage 
hands!" 


D!» you ever stop to think why there 

is so often a deep, dark villain in the 
drama? He is there because something 
has got to happen to your hero or your 
heroine, or you'll have no drama, at least 
according to orthodox ideas. Mr. Shaw 
won't agree. Now in this world most of us 
are our own villains, our struggles are with 
ourselves, and our misfortunes result more 
from our own failures, or our weaknesses, 
or our doctor's bills, or the price of coal, 
than from the dark plottings of an enemy. 
But in the drama these things are very 
hard to get across, because they are more 
or less spiritual, or at least invisible. It 
is, however, comparatively easy to get 
over a contest between two separate and 
definitely seen personalities. Therefore 
the villain still pursues her, even in some 
of the plays of Ibsen. 

If it is hard to write a first act, it is 
still harder to write a last. Indeed, it 
seems to be almost impossible, so few 
good ones are ever written. Up to the 
last act, the author's job is to get every- 
body as mixed up and down-hearted and 
hopelessly licked as possible, and then, in 


The Theater, by Walter Prichard Eaton 


a brief half hour, he has to get his wife 
back in her husband’s good opinion, the 
lovers back in each other’s arms, the miss- 
ing child restored, the lost will found, the 
drunkard sobered up, the black sheep 
reformed and owning a gold mine out 
West. Anybody who has tackled the job 
of reforming a black sheep or reconciling 
a hopelessly mismated couple, knows it’s 
a job that cannot be performed between 
ten-thirty and eleven of the evening. 
But the dramatist has to do it, and make 
it seem as plausible and logical as he can. 
If he doesn’t, we (and our wives) declare 
his play “ends unhappily,” and refuse to 
have anything more to do with it. 


"THE dramatist, then, without any 
tools save the conversation of the 
characters in his play, has to tell his 
audience who these characters are, what 
they have been doing before the play 
begins, what sort of folk they are; he has 
to lead them through a series of adven- 
tures constantly increasing in tension or 
excitement, and finally he has to solve as 
logically as he may the various problems 
their actions have raised. He never can 
speak for himself, he must always speak 
through the mouths of his characters, and 
he must do it all in three hours. No 
wonder he is hard put to it for devices. 

The best play, of course, other things 
being equal, is the one in which the char- 
acters reveal themselves so naturally 
that we are not aware they are doing it, 
and in which every speech which explains 
the past is also directly related to the 
present and the future; and in which, 
finally, the solution is not forced, but a 
natural and inevitable outgrowth of the 
characters. In the best plays, we are 
least conscious of the means employed 
to get the plot across. The first act of 
Augustus Thonis k “As a Man Thinks” 
is perhaps one of the best modern ex- 
amples of the dramatist’s art completely 
concealing itself. We watch a group of 
pori chatting over afternoon tea, and 

efore we are aware of it we know all 
about their past and are eager to learn 
what their future is going to be. Thinking 
it over afterward, we see how craftily it 
was done. The skill of this act may be 
called dramatic style in the fullest sense, 
embracing pith and dignity and thrust of 
language, exposition so naturally made 
that we are never conscious ist the 
characters are explaining themselves for 
our benefit, and all the time a direct 
forward march of the story, so that when 
the act ends we sense the problem and are 
nearer to its heart. 


S THERE no entertainment to be found 

in the unfolding of a play so written? 
Are we to be so heedless and childish as 
theatergoers that we absorb any story, 
regardless of its workmanship? Are we 
to have no standards of dramatic style, 
so that clumsy exposition and the failure 
to cover the bare bones of the plot do not 
hurt us? Until we do have such standards, 
we shall have no native drama worthy of 
serious consideration. 

For the more obvious entertainment to 
be found in ideas, in the drama which 
takes a definite point of view on life or 
some social problem, there is hardly time 
to speak now. Such a drama, if its view- 
point is sound, and if it is well written, 
is fairly sure to make its way, even if | 
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slowly. We have perhaps said enough 
to show, at any rate, that the pleasure of 
theatergoing need not be narrowly and 
childishly confined to an entertainin 
aE those who so desire may find 
stimulation along almost every line of 
esthetic attack, or may at least Jook for 
it. If they fail to find it, they have a 
perfect right to complain that our the- 
ater is not yet fulfilling its entire function 
and its whole duty. 


In the Forest of 
Elephants 


(Continued from page 34) 


climbed a tree. The elephant insisted on 
her point. The others were skeptical, 
but finally seemed to acquiesce. The 
whole lot swung deliberately and dis- 
appeared in the forest. 

* That's all right," said Cuninghame in 
relief. “Thought they might come our 


m 
was glad, too. For the moment I had 
quite lost sight of the fact that I wanted 
to shoot an elephant. 

“What next?” I inquired. 

“Follow ’em,” said Cuninghame, “and 
try to find a bull.” 


So WE followed 'em. Evidently they 
had not put much faith in the alarmist, 
for they had gone only half a mile. We 
could hear them in all directions. ı Un- 
fortunately they were now in the thickest 
of the thick forest; and, having been 
aroused from their siesta, they had scat- 
tered widely in order to feed. We sneaked 
here and there. 
Suddenly it began to rain. 
Cuninghame made a gesture of despair. 
When it rains, elephants cease all occu- 
pation and stand as rigidly quiet as though 
stuffed. One depends a good deal on the 
sense of hearing. Now the trumpetings 
ceased, the crashes of torn branches ceased. 
A dead silence fell on the forest, except 
for the pattering and swishing of the rain. 
Then with terrifying abruptness pande- 
monium broke loose—trumpetings, shrill 
angry screams, wild crashings, headlong 
rushings to and fro. A twist of the win 
had discovered our presence to the herd. 
They did not know where we were; 


| only that we were somewhere. There 


ensued the most exciting period I ever 
experienced, but whether it was two min- 
utes or ten minutes I do not know: The 
elephants screamed and yelled and rushed 
here and there, looking for us. We could 
see the tops of the smaller trees and bushes 
violently agitated, often within a few 
yards, as the beasts passed; but so thick 
was the cover that we did not again 
actually see them. Our ears strained for 
every sound, we ducked and dodged and 
sneaked. It was no longer a question of 
shooting an elephant, but of remaining 
undiscovered—for our lives. Cuninghame 
seemed to know more or less of the prob- 
able course of the brutes. When he said 
run up hill, I ran up hill; when he whis- 
pered run back, I did so. After what 
seemed a long time they began to recede. 

“That’s all right," said Cuninghame. 
"They've gone off." 


In the Forest 


We followed them a short distance. A ` 


clear roadway twenty feet wide had been 
razed clean where the herd had come 
together and gone off in a body. 
“ Bad luck,” said Cuninghame. À 
I thought it extraordinarily good luck. 


The Big Bull 
WE LET that lot of elephants go, and 


followed others, but without results 
and without adventure. The treacherous 
shifting air currents of the forest always 
betrayed us. At the end of two days we 
returned to our camp for a fresh start. 
It certainly seemed good to get on dry 
clothes, eat hot food, and sleep in a dry 
place. 

The going is very hard and we were 
tired out. An elephant goes where he 
pleases, even if that happens to be directly 
up the side of the steepest of hills. His 
great weight gives him a footing by press- 
ing the earth aside. His foot measures 
from fifty inches up in circumference; and 


in soft ground he often sinks in to his 
knee. ach beast of a herd steps ac- 
curately in the steps of the one before 
him. The result is a series of miniature 


wells or babies’ bathtubs, generally half 
full of water, and always slippery. As I 
had but partially recovered from a broken 
leg, I found it very hard to get along. 

And then there were the elephant pits 
to avoid. These are everywhere. They 
are about six or eight feet long, perhaps 
three feet wide, and eight or ten feet deep. 
Sometimes they are planted with sharp 
stakes, and occasionally, but not often, 
these stakes are poisoned. The idea is 
to drop the elephant's forelegs into this 
trench, not the entire beast. A great 
many are disused and open, and so are 
easily avoided provided one watches out; 
but those that are still covered would 
elude the scrutiny of anybody but a 
Wanderobo. The hunter must follow his 
leader exactly. When the savage makes 
an apparently purposeless little side-ste 
it ч well to imitate him. Short-cuts do 

ay. 

y ankle was swollen and turning 
black, so we rested a day; and then set 
off on a fresh spoor to westward. After 
five hours of tracking, the nature of the 
forest changed somewhat. We began to 
come to wide openings, grown with grass, 
like Sierra meadows. The forest and these 
grass openings divided the space between 
them, the forest running out in tongues, 
wide peninsulas and islands. 

“Great luck if we should see Mr. 
Tembo out here,” I suggested. 

“Only comes out here at night," 
Cuninghame. 

The track grew dim and almost im- 
possible to follow in the tough short grass. 
Soon we lost it entirely, and sat down 
while the Wanderobo cast about. A smart 
shower drenched us and passed on. The 
storm clouds swept low about the invisi- 
ble mountain at our back. Cuninghame 
and I figured we were just about sitting 
on the equator! 

Then, tiny with distance, appeared the 
youngest of the Wanderobo, running. We 
went to meet him. 

“Не says they have seen the elephant,” 
Kongoni translated. 

We hurried on after him, descending 
the long grassy slope, skirting the edge of 
the forest. After a mile he motioned us 


said 
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A Ads 
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to caution. We came upon the rest of the 
Wanderobo humped down behind a bush, 
their blankets wrapped around them, their 
necks stretched out like a lot of very eager 
mud turtles. Nearly a half mile away, 
walking nonchalantly about in the short 
grass, was the elephant, his tusks gleam- 
ing against the dark background of the 
forest. 

Cuninghame, Kongoni and I darted 
forward. The elephant was walking stead- 
ily to the left; and we, under cover of 
small clumps, were hurrying toward him 
as fast as we could in the hope of reaching 
him before he reéntered the forest. In 
this we failed. When we were still two 


| hundred yards away he swung sharp to 


the right, pushed aside the screen of 
leaves and disappeared. 

We approached, circumspectly. He 
might continue directly on into the forest; 
or, again, he might turn around and come 
out. We glided silently along the fringe. 
Suddenly Kongoni motioned us forward. 
Through a little opening in the leaves we 
saw the top of his back, twenty-five yards 
away. As we looked, he faded into the 
forest.. 


Now we at least knew definitely which 

way he was going. As quickly as we 
could we made our way to where we had 
last seen him. This was no easy job, for 
the cover was almost impenetrable. In 
order to get on noiselessly we had to lift 
separately each branch and twig, to part 
individually with great care every clump 
of leaves or interlacement of vines or 
switches. 

Everywhere along our track we had to 
duck and squirm and twist and push very 
gently. А single sharply-broken stick 
would serve to give him the alarm, in 
which case he would either make off and 
we would not see him again, or, more 
likely, he would look us up. 

In spite of the thickness of the growth 
the elephant went silently through it. 
That was fairly incredible, yet it was so. 
The closest listening determined nothing 
forus. Probably his great weight and the 
size of his feet broke so instantaneously 
everything beneath them as to smother 
the sound, while his vast bulk and length 
and the soft leathery quality of his hide 
pushed gently aside and aed the scrape 
of the bushes. Only twice did we hear the 
faintest indication that the elephant was 
still moving. He might be a hundred 
yards or ten feet from us; we could not 
tell. And if we were to see him at all it 
must be so close that we could almost 
touch him. I assure you it was breathless 
work. 

The spoor led us straight on, then 
doubled back at an acute angle; so that 
at one time the elephant must have passed 
us twenty feet to our right. We crept on, 
following the track, for perhaps a quarter 
of a mile. Then through a chance open- 
ing in the leaves, just ahead, we saw the 
waving of his ears. So close was he that 
we were looking up at him as one looks 
up at a skyscraper. 

Shifting position slightly I made out 
the shape of his head. An instant later he 
crashed to the ground stone-dead. The 
distance was just twelve paces. 


Next month Mr. White will describe the 
first of two great lion adventures in a 
hitherto unhunted country. 
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OLLY knew that 
Paul was about to 
б, emerge from sleep, be- 
(^. cause he was smack- 


ing his lips, groaning, 
stretching, yawning, 
mumbling, and scratching his head. This 
always indicated beyond question the 
beginning of another day for one of the 
metropolis's leading magazine poets, her 
husband, Paul Pantoum Punctual. She 
knew darned full well that it made for 
pleasantness all around not to precipitate 
her genius unceremoniously into conscious- 
ness, so she smiled a motherly smile at the 
back ot the tousled head on the other 
pillow and murmured, “ Merry Christmas, 
dearest!” 

“Ughmn!” That is what Paul said. 
Polly understood what he meant, as she 
had studied Welsh. 

She waited a moment, and tried again, 
softly, “ Merry С ae 

“Merry nothing!" replied Paul, open- 
ing one eye and turning toward the lady. 
* You know very well that we all of us 
promised to be on the level this year 
and gut out the hypocrisy about Christ- 
mas. 

“I know, dear,—it was just to wake 

you up. 
“Well, it did. Now, please remember, 
this time, we are all going to be honest— 
none of that sickly sentimental rubbish 
about Christmas spirit and good will to 
ladies and gents, and silly presents in 
white tissue paper tied with gory red 
ribbon—nothing like that this year, not 
in this house!" 


HE SAT up in bed and glared trucu- 
lently at his Polly, who looked at him 
with ld enigmatical blue eyes, and said, 
"Yes, dear. Now go take your bath, 
unless you want me to take it first." 

“You take my bath first! Polly, you 
do sling language about!” 
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< James Montgomery Flagg 


in Words and Pictures 


Later, when they went down-stairs 
in their dressing gowns, Polly tucked 
her pink arm through Paul's plum- 
colored arm and said, “ Paul?" 

€ Yes?" 

* Can't we even give Karen and Selma 
their five dollars and box of candy?" 

"We cannot! We neither give nor 
receive presents— Christmas means noth- 
ing whatever. Can't you get that through 
your—” 

“Now don’t say ‘bean’ to me! You 
certainly are coarse, for a poet." 

“I wasn't going to say ‘bean!’—through 
your understanding!” 

“Well, I think it's kind of mean— 
Paul, what are you doing?" 


Is Christmas a Bore: 


Paul, on entering the dining-room, 
caught sight of a holly wreath tied with a 
crimson ribbon hanging in the window, 
and making a leap for it snatched it loose, 
opened the window, and flung it far out 
into the street. He stood watching it 
malevolently. It lit on the hat of a 
passing dump cart driver, who looked up, 
grinning, and sung out, “ Merry Cris'mus, 
boss!" 

Paul scowled at him and slammed the 
window down. 

Polly had merely looked at him, but he 
answered, “You know I hate those 
hideous wreaths. Who put it up there?" 

“T don't really know, perhaps one of 
the maids," said Polly. 


That heart-rending horde of worn-out shoppers 
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prickly things scatter all over the floor!” 
They ate breakfast in silence and 
afterward went into the living-room. 


PAUL slapped one sheet of his news- 

paper over after another, sarcastically 
reading aloud the headlines: “* Christmas 
Ship Arrives in Port!’ ‘How the East 
Side Will Celebrate Christmas,’ ‘Where 
Society Spends Christmas,’ ‘Peace on 
Earth, Good— Oh, this unutterable 
banality of the press! This cut-and-dried, 
automatic, hypocritical insincerity!” He 
crumpled the paper into a huge ball and 
threw it at the fireplace. 

Settling himself deeply into his chair 
and assuming a snarly expression, Paul 


continued, with a keep-it-up-if-it-takes- 


me-all-winter projecting of the jaw: “Now, 
Polly dear, you must acknowledge that 
we are doing the rational, sane thing to 
cut out this stupid present-giving! It 
eliminates all that wandering for weeks 
up and down the aisles of stores and gaz- 


ing foolishly at windows full of assorted 
horrors,—red morocco blotting pads, 
telephone pads that no one ever uses, 
enormous writhing brass inkstands with 
the ink wells the size of dolls’ thimbles, 
fountain pens with crawling near-gold 
excrescences hammered onto them to 
make 'em Christmasy, sticky sets of 
varnished poets that no one ever reads, 
like Byron and Oliver W. Holmes, and 
platoons of Macaulays—you had to read 
him in school—regiments of Dickenses, 
thousands of usually inoffensive authors 
made nauseating with lilac silk bindings 
with tiger lilies embroidered on them 
and, oh, the stench of the perfume 
departments! And the fearful horse- 
blanket smoking jackets, that are only 
fit to chew in! And that heart-rending 
horde of worn-out shoppers stumbling 
drunkenly, with drooping eyelids, around 
and around, from one store to another, 
with arms full of personal affronts for 


elusive indignity has yet to be cornered! - 
For children, yes, but for adults Christmas _ 
is an unnecessary Blight! Am I right?” 
“Yes, dear, of course!" 
“You bet I am— Then for grown 
eople to sneak around and hold packages 
behind them when they come in at the 
door, and cry: ‘Now don’t peek—it isn’t 
fair!’ and sidle over to a cupboard and 
push bundles kittenishly way back behind 
shoes, and spread dresses or coats over 
them—it really is too absurd! Isn’t it? 
“It certainly is, Light of my Life! 
Now don’t be silly, Pm very serious! 
Another thing that is unforgivably puer- 
ile! To take off perfectly good wrap- 
ping paper that parcels come in for the 
sole purpose of replacing it with white 
tissue paper and ribbon with holly leaves 
eet on it alternating with “Merry 
Christmas!” Holly leaves, Merry Christ- 
mas, Holly leaves, Merry Christmas, Holly 
leaves, Merry Christmas, until you grow 
dizzy looking at it as it comes of the bolt! 


“To continue the horrors, there ıs the 
family reunion! What can be more doleful 
than a whole day given up to squatting 
in the perfervid circle of your immediate 
blood relations? In ones or twos it is not 
necessarily unbearable, but to be pinioned 
for twelve hours in the lap of osculatory 
consanguinity is flattening to the soul! 
Your family, while they treat you with the 
brutal affection and disrespectful famili- 
arity of old friends, certainly know you 
slightly! 2 

They аге always presumptuous! Never 
does human intercourse descend so nea 
to the life in a fly trap as on Christmas. 
Everyone walks and crawls about all over 
every other one’s head! You have to sit 
and beam and ‘’Shmerrychris’mus’ and 
‘No, I said it first! And a bunch of 
obscure cousins and aunts crowd in on 
the already perspiring mass and have to 
be kissed through veils—veils don’t help 
much—perhaps a little! 


I Should Say So, by James Montgomery Flagg 


“Then comes that fiendishly ponderous 
christmas dinner, with resurrections at 
witervals of tribal jests dragged out of 
the family mausoleum for their annual 


nbbering and the coquettishness of 
others! wives, and the parading of the 
dyspepsia of old Aunt Clara, and the 
dinky table favors, mostly receptacles for 
roken glass Christmas candy, cunningly 
sguised as snowballs, Santa Clauses 
ad drums and young ducks, over which 
ou are expected to giggle and squeal 
nd eventually collect and take home 
ith you and line up on the mantel- 
iece, where they stay for days until you 
ddenly sweep them into the scrap 
sket! There are eighteen kinds of 
'ssert you must sample and wash down 
ith cider, and get an awful stomach- 
he. Gosh! And after dinner you all 
dle back to the drawing-room, and sit 
rain and gaze at each other and wait 
r some kind-hearted old idiot to sug- 
t that we play some dreadful game! 


[HEN you fatuously take turns at 
opening bundles, as you did when 
1 were children. ‘No, it’s your turn!’ 
о, l just opened mine—and you 
»ren’t looking.’ ‘I was, too, it was those 
»eve-links, Aunt Clara—’ ‘Go on and 
pen one of yours—you have lots more 
ft than I have? You know the sort of 
ing! You have to pretend you have 
‘ver seen your present before, when in 
ality it was shown to you weeks ago. 
you unwrap it with a beautiful as- 
ion of innocerc_, and a widening 
| , 3hat almost makes your ears meet on 
f your head when your enchanted 
‚ ze finally rests on the novel you read 
= * summer! ‘Just what I wanted!’ 
'ow can grown-up people continue year 
fter year—" 
“Sh!” says Polly, “that was the front 
oor." 
* Damn!" 
Polly rises and catches her negligee de- 
---ausly about her ankles. 


* Paul,it'syour mother!" 
Mrs. Punctual, senior, 
enters with bundles 


ribbons. 

“Merry Christmas!" 
cries the happy old lady, 
and kisses her son and his 
wife. 


er!" Paul answers kindly 
but unemotionally. 

“T said ‘Merry Christ- 
mas,’ Paul!" 
“Yes, Mother, 1 heard 


ou.’ 

"What's wrong with 
you?" 

"What's wrong with 
me? Nothing particular, 


only I'm through with all 
this mawkish rot about 
Christmas!" 

The old lady seems baf- 
fled and looks at Polly in- 
quiringly. 

Polly nods gravely: 
"We have eliminated 
Christmas, Mother. We— 
don’t | believe in it any 
more. 

"But, you silly chil- 
dren, it's here, and I've 
brought you both my remembrances— 


they aren't much, but a whole lot of love | 


goes with them, as you know!" 


Paul shakes his head and places a chair 
for her. 

“It’s dear of you, Mother, but I can't 
take any presents. I have none to give—” 

The old lady pushes a parcel into the 
hands of each of them and sits down. 

“What nonsense, dear; as if I wanted 
any presents myself!" 

Paul stares at the parcel and slowly 
unwraps it. A hard look creeps into his 
eyes. "Mother, I don't want to hurt 
your feelings, but,"—he holds up a silk 
muffler—' 1 never wear mufflers; they 
weaken your throat!” 

“Oh, don't you, Paul? I'm so sorry. 
Perhaps you'd change it for somethin 
you need. It didn't cost much, as I 
haven't much to spend, but I thought it 
would be nice for you on winter nights 
when you went to the theater.” 

“No, Mother, I really don't want any 
presents—" 

"All right, Paul," said the old lady 
gently. Paul could see that she was hurt. 

None of them spoke for a minute or 
two, then the old lady rose and went 
toward the door. “I must go along, your 
father asked me not to be gone long, he 
is rather lonesome this morning." She 
turned to Paul, “ You and Polly are com- 
ing to us for dinner, Christmas dinner?" 
She looked appealingly at her son. 

“Tm sorry; we have an engagement to 
motor out of town." 

His mother paused with her hand on 
the door, and said with a queer little smile, 
"You might have wished me a Merry 
Christmas—there won't be so many more 
for me." 

The door closed and she was gone. 


< HAT was that?” Paul woke with 
a nervous jump. ‘“‘Did—someone 
shut a door?" 
“Merry Christmas, Paul. That was 
Karen taking in the newspapers." 
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“Good morning, Moth- | 
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covered the secret of good dressing with a 
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Here, then, is her secret. She buys her 
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Polly laughed at her husband-with his 
startled look, sitting bolt upright in bed, 
Paul looked at Polly, rubbed his head 


| foolishly. 


“Tve been saying Merry Christmas to 
you for ten minutes. You uyght not to 
sit up so late reading!" 

" M-merry Christmas, dear— 'I've hag 
a nightmare.” He paused. ‘Mothes 
hasn't been here this morning?” 

“Of course not, you nut. You stop 
dreaming and go ae your bath!” 

" Poll, did you get some of those holly 
wreaths for the windows and the fire- 
place?" 

“No, I thought you didn't want them 
this year." i 

“Not want them! Of course we want 
them! This is the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber, if you know what I mean. Send 
Karen out now, before breakfast, and let 
her get a dozen of them at the grocer’s!” 

"What has come over you—you seem 
almost like a child, Paul mine?' 

“Thad a pare in a dream in which I did 
not shine. Now you go dress in the spare 
room, I want to do up your presents! 
And if anybody should drive up in a 
sleigh and ask you about Christmas, tell 
them it’s a regular day and that we never 
forget!" 


'Two 


Postponements 


“А Husband's Story” and 
* Burgess Unabridged” 


AS WE were going to press, Mr. Irwin's 
war article from the front came in. 
To get it in, we had to crowd out tw 
other contributions: the conclusion 


‚ "A Husband's Story," and the “ Burgess 


көрпе. These will positively ap- 
pear in the January number. 


Prize Contests 


“HOW THE WAR AFFECTS ME.” 
For the best letter of about five hun- 
dred words on this subject we offer three 
prizes: $20, first prize; $10, second prize; 
$5, third prize. Competition closes Decem- 
ber 15th. Winning letters will appear i- 
the March number. е 
All readers of THE AMERICAN МАСА- 
ZINE will recall how David Grayson, dis- 
couraged ard disheartened, left the city and 
began his adventures in contentment in the 
country and on the friendly road. From 
hundreds of letters we know that the country 
is full of David Graysons who have had 
some similar experiences. So in our next 
contest we ате c-bine you to tell these ex- 
periences, whether ihey have nuppened to 
you or to some friend of yours. We will 
call this the DAVID GRAYSON CON- 
TEST. Conditions and prises the same 
as above. Competition closes January 15th. 
Make your letter as personal and auto- 
biographical as you wish. Your name will 
not be published without permission. Con- 
tributions to these contests will not be e- 
turned, except where specially requested o7 ` 
postage 15 enclosed. 
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